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The  Water-Cdre,  as  a  general  thing,  is  safe,  harmless,  and  capable  of  being  made  use  of  by  every  family  at  "  Home," 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  whenever  and  wherever  any  remedy  is  necessary. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  we  ask,  "  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  who  have  been  benefited  by  this  great,  yet  simple  system,  to 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  and  neighbors  ?" 

With  entire  confidence,  then,  do  we  appeal  for  aid,  to  those  who  would  rescue  mankind  from  the  jaws  of  a  premature 
grave,  by  placing  in  their  hands  the  means  of  preserving  health  and  prolonging  life  to  a  green  old  age ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  tender  the  New  Volume  of   The    Water-Cure    Journal  for  1853. 
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Our  Thanks  to  Editors. — The  heartiness  with 
which  The  Press  have  seconded  our  efforts  in  pro- 
moting the  principles  of  Hydropathy,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Medical  Reform. 

"Without  an  exception — so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends — every  Secular  Press  in  the  Union, 
which  has  spoken  on  the  point,  has  approved 
and  commended  the  glorious  principles  advocated 
by  The  Water-Cure  Journal. 

That  our  philosophy  is  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  Nature,  is  evident  to  all  who  examine  it ; 
but  that  this  newly  discovered  principle  should  so 
readily  be  adopted,  and  so  soon  obtain  the  ascend- 
ency over  every  other  system,  seems  marvellous- 
Yet  when  the  Free  Press  of  an  enlightened  nation 
direct  the  mind3  of  the  people  to  a  subject  like  this, 
how  can  it  fail  of  the  most  triumphant  success  ? 

To  Editors,  then,  much  is   due  for  the  rapid 

strides  which  have  been  made,  and  the  present 

advanced  position  which  the  "Water-Cure  Journal 

has  obtained  in  America.     May  God  bless  them. 

We  can  only  thank  them. 


HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY 

THE    TRUE    BASIS   OF  REFORM. 
BY   T.    L.    NICHOLS,    M.D. 

During  the  year  1852,  which  promises  to  be  an 
era  of  greater  good  to  bumanity  than  all  the  years 
that  have  gone  to  join  the  eternity  of  the  past,  I 
hope  to  find  time  to  write  some  earnest,  and,  I 
trust,   useful  articles,  for  the  hundred  thousand 
readers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal.     During  the 
past  few  months,  my  time  has  been  too  much  occu- 
pied, and  my  strength  too  much  exhausted,  for  me 
to  do  justice  to  them,  or  the  subjects  on  which  I 
wish  to  write.     A  brief  season  of  rest  approaches, 
and  I  shall  devote  it  to  this  work — a  work  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  basis  of  a  world's  Reforms. 
It  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  that  God  made  man 
in  his  own  image  and  likeness.     Man,  the  philoso- 
phers say,  is  a  microcosm,  or  little  world.     There 
is  a  wonderful  harmony  in  all  the  works  of  God. 
Man  is  a  reproduction  of  His  image  and  likeness — 
the  universe  is  a  development  of  His  power.     "We 
have  here  a  declared  analogy  between  God,  man, 
and  the  universe,  and  the  more  we  reflect  upon  the 
subject,  the  more  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  we 
have,  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  key 
of  all  mysteries,  the  basis  of  all  social  science,  and 
the  model   of  reforms.     The   individual  man  is 
the  pattern  of  the  true  social  man.     The  diseases 
of  individuals  are  copies  of  social  .diseases ;  and 
thus  we   have  a  social  physiology  and  a  social 
pathology. 

A  great  truth  is  embodied,  therefore,  in  the  title 

of  this  journal.     I  know  not  whether  it  was  by 

design   or  accident;    but  when   the  proprietors 

;  affixed  to  its  first  title  of  Water-Cure  Journal 

j  that  of  Herald  of  Reforms,  they  simply  completed 

the  full  designation  of  its  uses  to  the  world. 

Reform  society,  and  you  improve  individuals, 
says  one  class  of  socialists.  Reform  individuals, 
and  you  improve  society, says  another.  And  these 
two  classes,  instead  of  working  together,  are  at 
daggers  drawing.  The  fact  is  that  the  two  re- 
forms must,  and  will,  go  on  side  by  side,  and 
neither  can  be  made  to  precede  the  other.  You 
can  no  more  make  one  man  good  and  happy  until 
the  whole  society  to  which  he  belongs  is  in  good 


and  happy  conditions,  than  you  can  make  one 
orgafl"  of*  the  body  sound  and  well  while  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  disease. 

Society  has  its  false  conditions  and  its  diseases, 
like  individuals,  and  it  needs  similar  curative 
treatment.  The  causes  of  social  disease  bear  a 
close  and  startling  resemblance  to  those  of  indi- 
viduals. There  are  congestions  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  atrophies  of  poverty  and  starvation. 
Society  has  its  inflammations  and  eruptions,  its 
ulcers,  and  spots  of  hideous  gangrene.  It  was  long 
ago  said  that  a  great  city  was  a  great  sore.  The 
fact  is,  that  our  great  cities  are  organs  in  a  state  of 
hypertrophy,  irritation,  and  diseased  action  and 
condition. 

In  a  healthy  human  society,  all  the  parts  would 
be  in  proper  proportion,  all  in  a  clean  and  healthy 
condition,  and  every  function  would  be  carried 
on  with  that  regularity  which  would  insure  har- 
mony, happiness, — in  a  word,  health, — to  the 
whole  body.  In  our  present  society,  as  in  the 
men  and  women  who  compose  it,  we  meet  with 
discord  and  derangement,  pain  and  distress,  on 
every  side.  As  all  the  members  of  the  human 
body  are  bound  together  by  a  common  bond  of 
sympathy,  so  that  all  suffer  for  one  as  one  suffers 
for  all,  so  every  individual  in  society  is  joiL.°d  to 
every  other.  This  is  what  Socialists  mean  by  the 
solidarity  of  peoples ;  this  is  what  Christians  mean 
by  human  brotherhood.  "Ye  are  all  members 
one  of  another." 

The  office  of  the  philanthropist  and  that  of  the 

physician  are   the   same  ;    both   need  the   same 

knowledge;  and  whoever  attempts  the  function 

|  of  either  without  the  knowledge  necessary  to  it  is 

a  pretender.     We  have  empirical  reformers  and 

I  empirical  physicians  ;  we  have  allopathic  philan- 

s  thropists  as  well  as  allopathic  doctors ;  we  have 

\  amiable  and  transcendental  homoeopathists  in  both 

i  departments ;  and  the  world  has  yet  to  learn  that 

j  the  principles  of  a  true  physiology  and  a  scienti- 

\  fie  water-cure  are  necessary  to  cure  the  ills  of 

I  society  as  well  as  those  of  its  members. 

I      I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  elaborate  and 

J  illustrate  the  idea  I  have  hastily  thrown  out.     I 

commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  those 

who  have  the  benevolence,  and  only  want  the 

science,  to  be  the  world's  reformers. 

GO* 
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SPINAL  DISEASES. -WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY  K,  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 

Among  the  frequent  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  very  few  are  less  understood 
by  the  people,  or  worse  doctored  by  the  physicians,  than  those  which  are 
loosely  termed  spinal  diseases.  Indeed,  scores  of  weakly  females  have  been 
annually  medicated  into  permanent  cripples,  or  ruined  constitutions,  on  the 
va^ue  supposition  of  some  sort  of  a  spinal  ailment,  when  in  fact  there  was  no 
spinal  disease  at  all,  save  what  existed  in  the  medical  man's  imagination. 

Distinctions  of  Spinal  Diseases. — There  are  three  pathological  states 
which  are  regarded  and  treated  as  spinal  complaints  by  most  physicians. 
The  first  is  the  result  of  local  injury  of  some  portion  of  the  spinal  column, 
or  of  caries  or  ulceration  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  vertebra  and  their 
appendages.  When  resulting  from  a  blow,  fall,  &c,  the  accident  itself  will 
explain  its  nature ;  and  when  produced  by  ulceration  in  the  vertebral 
column,  the  distortion  or  curvature  of  the  spine  is  sharp,  angular,  and  takes 
place  from  within  outward.  In  severe  cases  there  is  also  paralysis  of  'the 
lower  extremities. 

The  second  variety  is  the  common  or  muscular  distortion,  in  which  the 
spinal  column  bends  gradually  forward  or  backward,  or  curves  laterally. 
Fig.  1  represents  the  natural  curves  of  the  spinal  column,  and  fig.  2  shows 
Fig.  1.  rie-  2- 


Fig.  3  represents  the  bony  structure  of  the  ver- 
tebral column.  The  intervertebral  cartilages  cannot 
all  together  yield  a  single  inch ;  while  the  firm,  dense 
ligaments  bind  the  different  pieces  of  the  bony 
column  together,  as  seen  in  fig.  4.      Upon  the  sup- 


Fig.  4. 
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VERTEBRAL  LIGAMENTS. 

position  that  the  cartilages  were  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion, or  the  ligaments  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  disabling 
them  from  holding  the  vertebras  close  enough  toge- 
ther to  maintain  the  trunk  in  an  erect  position,  an 
immense  amount  of  punishment  has  been  inflicted  on 
the  poor  back,  in  the  shape  of  leeches,  scarificators, 
blisters,  issues,  &c,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  irrita- 
tion, or  irritate  away  the  weakness.  Now,  a  very 
cursory  glance  at  the  muscular  structure  will  dissipate 
this  error,  and  show  us  the  true  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. While  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  hold  the 
vertebra:  in  close  proximity,  their  elasticity  allowing 
a  slight  degree  of  motion,  it  is  the  muscles  which  sus- 
tain the  trunk  in  its  erectitude,  and  also  move  it  in 
all  directions. 


VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 


NATURAL  SPINE. 


MISCURVATURE. 


the  relative  position  to  the  perpendicular  of  an  unnaturally  curved  spine. 
This  form  of  spinal  distortion  has  been  horribly  maltreated,  from  a  mis- 
taken view  of  its  proximate  cause,  which  has  usually  been  considered  as 
consisting  in  a  weakened  and  relaxed  state  of  the  ligaments  and  cartilages  of 
the  vertebral  joints.  That  this  is  a  grand  mistake — that  this  kind  of  miscur- 
vation  never  depends  on  relaxed  cartilages  or  ligaments,  but  is  always  caused 
by  weak  and  relaxed  muscles,  especially  of  the  back,  loins,  and  abdomen, 
is  evident  from  anatomical  as  well  as  physiological  considerations. 

These  considerations  also  evince  the  inutility  if  not  pernicious  consequences 
of  the  vast  array  of  machinery  which  mechanical  chirurgery  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  malady;  for,  although  this  machinery  may,  when  skilfully 
managed,  stretch  some  of  the  muscles  into  position,  others  are  as  surely  con- 
strained out  of  shape.  The  whole  machine  treatment  is  predicated  on  the 
erroneous  notion,  that  the  muscles  are  merely  mechanically  deranged,  where- 
as the  real  trouble  is  vital — a  loss  of  contractile  power.  I  have  known 
some  cures  effected  by  means  of  irritating  plasters  and  permanent  issues.  In 
some  cases  patients  have  actually  recovered  after  a  running  ulcer  has  been 
kept  up  a  long  time,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  I  can  readily 
imagine  that  in  certain  cases  of  gross  impurity  of  blood,  "  Nature  "  will  take 
advantage  of  any  ulceration,  or  abrasion  of  the  surface,  or  any  artificially 
produced  outlet,  to  expel  the  morbid  matters  from  the  blood.  But  how  much 
easier  and  more  perfect  is  a  cure  brought  about  by  exciting  the  natural  outlets 
to  do  their  duty  ! 

fes 


Fig.  5  shows  the  principal  deep-seated  muscles  of 
the  back  and  loins.  These  muscles  are  to  the  bony 
column  what  the  ropes  are  to  the  masts  of  the  ship. 
If  these  ropes  become  weakened,  the  masts  will  nat- 
urally lean  in  some  direction  out  of  perpendicularity. 
In  the  human  system  the  muscles  are  arranged  in  sets 
or  systems,  so  that  any  part  of  the  spine  may  be 
more  or  less  incurvated,  as  different  sets  of  muscles  are 
more  or  less  debilitated. 
The  particular  form  and  place  of  the  deformity  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  individual  peculiarities  of  habits,  positions,  or  diseases.  But  we  must 
recollect  that  these  deep-seated  muscles,  though  their  vigorous  action  is 
essential  to  a  strong  and  flexible  back,  are  not  the  most  important  in  main- 
taining its  integrity  cf  position.  The  external  muscles  of  the  loins  are  even 
more  concerned  in  its  erect  posture,  and  more  implicated  in  its  various  mis- 
positions;  while  the  external  abdominal  muscles,  from  their  extent  and  variety 
of  motion,  and  the  general  support  they  afford,  when  healthfully  exercised, 
to  all  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  are  more  affected  than  any  other  set  of 
muscles.  And  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  no  mechanical  surgeon  has  ever 
yet  thought  of  applying  extraneous  support  to  these  muscles ;  it  is  equally 
singular,  too,  that  not  a  single  standard  author  of  the  allopathic  school  has 
ever  called  attention  or  directed  medication  to  these  weakened  and  relaxed 
muscles,  in  the  complicated  forms  of  dyspepsia,  chronic  affections  of  the 
lungs,  spinal  irritations,  spinal  curvatures,  and  various  other  diseases  of 
debility  and  displacement,  of  which  this  weakened  state  of  these  muscles  is 
among  the  most  efficient  causes.  A  variety  of  ailments  usually  regarded  as 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  or  liver  complaint,  or  nervous  debility,  are  frequently 
the  direct  effects  of  debility  of  the  external  abdominal  muscles;  and  all  the 
dosing  and  drugging  on  earth,  which  overlooks  this  condition  or  does  not 
remedy  it,  will  only  serve  to  make  a  bad  matter  much  worse. 

This  general  mistake  in  diagnosis  may  account  in  part  for  the  superiority 
of  gymnastic  exercises,  which  are  calculated  not  only  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  but  preserve  or  regain  the  erect 
attitude,  over  the  apothecary  medicamentums  which  are  usually  prescribed 
by  the  doctors. 
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The  proximate  or  immediate  cause  of  spinal  distortion  or  curvature  is  mus- 
cular debility.  The  remote  causes  are  many  and  various;  but  they  may  be 
resolved  into  three  classes — errors  of  diet  and  regimen,  enervating  voluntary 
habits,  and  mispositions  of  body.  The  first  two  classes  comprehend,  of  course, 
all  causes  of  general  debility  and  vital  exhaustion  ;  the  latter  class  comprises 
all  bodily  attitudes  which  tend  to  disturb  permanently  the  balance  of  action 
between  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  These  causes  are  more  common 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  indeed  produce  the  majority  of  spinal  dis- 
eases among  us. 

The  habit  of  wearing  stays,  corsets,  Ac.,  which  diminishes  the  size  of  the 
chest,  a3  in  fig.  8,  paralyzes  some,  and  greatly  weakens  all  of  the  muscles  of 


INNER  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 


SINGLE  CURVATURE. 


Fig.  6  gives  a  skeleton  view  of  a  very  common  form  of  lateral  curvature. 
It  is  the  kind  of  curvature  most  frequently  produced  by  causes  which  operate 
especially  to  weaken  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  abdomen,  as  obstructing 
food,  hot  drinks,  tea,  coffee,  &c 

In  some  cases,  where  the  whole  muscu- 
lar system  is  greatly  weakened,  a  double 
incurvation  takes  place,  as  represented  in 
fig.  7  ;  and  when  the  muscles  have  been 
subjected  to  extreme  compression,  as  well 
as  the  whole  system  exposed  to  debilitat- 
ing habits,  the  incurvations  form  a  regular 
sigmoid  flexure.  The  particular  point  of 
muscular  weakness  is  in  most  cases  the 
small  of  the  back,  for  the  reason  that  this 
is  the  general  centre  of  the  whole  muscu- 
lar system. 

The  thirdkind  of  ailment,  usually  treated 
as  a  spinal  disease,  is  called  spinal  irrita- 
tion. It  is  known  by  a  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure, a  sense  of  soreness  in  some  part  of 
the  spinal  column,  without  distortion  or 
ulceration.  This  affection  is  always  symp- 
tomatic of  chronic  inflammation,  or  func- 
tional obstruction,  or  nervous  exhaustion 
of  some  internal  organ  or  part.  Diseases 
of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  various  affec- 
tions of  the  uterine  and  sexual  systems, 
are  attended  with  a  sympathetic  pain  or  tenderness  in  that  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  part  affected  originate  ;  and  the  physician, 
mistaking  the  point  of  "  reflex  irritation"  for  the  seat  of  the  malady,  has  blis- 
tered, cauterized,  pustulated,  scorched  and  scarred  the  back,  until  the  nerves 
and  muscles  were  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  medication,  and  the  constitution 
exhausted  from  the  irritation  and  suffering  resulting  from  the  treatment. 

Causes  of  Spinal  Diseases. — I  have  already  indicated  the  causes  of  the 
first  and  third  pathological  conditions  which  are  termed  spinal    diseases 
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DOUBLE  CURVATURE. 


Fie.  8. 


Fig.  9. 
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UNNATURAL  WAIST. 


NATURAL  WAIST. 


the  trunk,  and  is — or  perhaps  I  should  say,  in  view  of  the  reformatory  disposi- 
tion abroad  on  this  subject,  has  been — a  frequent  cause  of  spinal  distortion. 
A  well-developed  chest,  as  exhibited  in  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  (fig.  9,)  could 
not  easily  be  deformed  with  a  crooked  back. 

There  are  a  great  many  mal-positions  of  bodv,  conducive  to  the  disease 
before  us,  which  are  little  thought  of,  or,  if  thought  of  in  theory,  wholly 
disregarded  in  practice.  Young  persons  at  work,  and  children  at  school, 
often  find  their  backs  giving  way,  from  mere  inattention  to  a  proper  posture 
of  body.     For  instance,  fig.   10  represents  a  young  lady  at  a  work-table, 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  il. 


MISPOSITION  AT  WORK. 


PROPER  POSITION  AT  WORK. 


which  is  too  high,  and  the  body  is  constrained,  oblique,  and  already  slightly 
incurvated.  Observe  a  work-stand  as  it  should  be,  and  a  bodily  position 
in  which  the  spinal  column  is  straight,  and  the  shoulders  of  equal  height,  in 

fig.  11. 

Boys  who  are  perched  up  on  a  high  stool,  with  no  support  to  the  feet  or 
back,  will  pretty  surely,  in  time,  become  hump-backed  or  crooked,  as  seen 
in  fi^.  12,  beside3  being  unable  to  learn  half  as  much  as  they  could  in  an  easy 
position.  Contrast  this  "pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties"  with  the 
easy,  complacent  scholar,  (fig.  13,)  who  feels  more  at  peace  with  himself  and 
with  all  the  world,  and  whose  more  complacent  and  meditative  face  indi-  © 
cates  a  deeper  train  of  thought. 
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Probably  there  is  no  occupation  in  which  so  many  are  injured  by  a  crooked 
or  leaning  position  of  body  as  that  of  writing,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 


Fig.  16. 
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Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


The    correct    position   is 


shown  in  fig.  17. 


Fig.  17. 


CORRECT  POSITION  IN  STUDY. 


JilISPOSITION  IN  STUDY. 


It  would  seem  that  all 
persons  ought  naturally  to 
stand  erect;  and  so  they 
would  if  they  were  really 
in  a  state  of  nature.  But 
observe  fig.  18,  which  is 
said  to  be  frequently  seen 
in  some  of  our  common 
]  schools,  fashionableboarding  schools,  and  is  no  strange  attitude  among  our 
public  speakers. 


with  young  beginners.     Figs.  14  and  15  exhibit  the  proper  and  the  improper 
modes  of  sitting  at  the  writing  desk  or  table. 

Fig  14. 


Fig.  18. 


EIGHT  AND  WRONG  POSITIONS  IN  WRITING. 

Many  persons  have  an  unfortunate  method  of  crooking  or  leaning  while 
sitting  or  standing.  Fig.  16  represents  a  rather  extreme  misposition,  but  yet 
not  very  uncommon. 

And  here,  if  I  had  time  and  room,  I  could  most  conscientiously  administer  a 
severe  pen-and-ink  castigation  to  parents,  teachers,  and  all  others  having  the 
early  training  or  government  of  children,  for  the  common  vice,  or  fault,  or  mis- 
fortune of  permitting  them  to  sit,  stand,  walk,  work,  play,  or  sleep  in  crooked 
bodily  positions.  It  is  very  true  that  children,  not  constrained  or  misdirected 
by  art,  are  inclined  to  be  physiologically  correct  in  all  their  amusements  ; 
but  it  is  art  that  perverts  them :  and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  fre- 
quently the  earliest  school-days  of  the  little  boy  or  girl  are  the  com- 
mencement of  its  bodily  deformity.  A  very  slight  deviation  from  the  erect 
position  then  ;  a  little  too  much  constraint,  or  too  long  confinement  to  a  fixed 
position  then,  may  become  the  starting  point  of  a  deformity  which  is  to  grow 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  strengh.  I  may  as  well  here  remark, 
that,  in  many  cases  of  debility  of  these  muscles,  the  patient  finally  becomes 
absolutely  unable  to  sit  or  stand  straight  without  pain ;  and  never  feels  easy 
except  when  the  feet  are  thrown  upon  a  level  with  the  head,  or  the  chest  falls 
forward  upon  the  abdomen ;  and  the  more  the  debility  increaaes  by  the  bodily 
malposition,  the  more  uneasy  is  the  patient  when  first  compelled  to  adopt  the 
upright  posture. 

^5 : , 


IMPROPER  STANDING. 


BODILY  UPRIGHTNESS. 


Lastly,  contrast  this  with  the  reader,  speaker,  or  singer,  fig.  19,  who 
stands  "as  straight  as  an  Indian."  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Indian  or  Squaw 
being  troubled  with  a  spinal  complaint  ? 

Treatment  of  Spinal  Diseases. — I  have  already  indicated  the  general  re- 
medial plan.  The  indication  of  cure  is,  to  invigorate  the  system  generally, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  back,  loins,  and  abdomen  particularly.  All  the 
voluntary  habits  must  be  put  under  organic  law.  The  bodily  position 
must  at  all  times  be  kept  erect  or  straight;  in  all  motions,  whether  sitting, 
standing,  or  working,  the  body  should  bend  on  the  hip-joints,  not  by  crook- 
ing the  chest ;  and  during  sleep,  the  body  should  be  as  nearly  horizontal  as  is 
consistent  with  rest,  especially  avoiding  high  pillows.  The  only  drink  should 
be  cold  water  ad  libitum ;  the  diet  should  consist  mainly  of  un concentrated 
farinaceous  food,  with  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables.  One  or  two  general 
baths  may  be  taken  daily — the  ablution  or  dripping-sheet;  and  the  pail  or 
stream  douche  should  be  frequently  applied  to  the  spine,  loins,  hips,  and 
moderately  to  the  abdomen.  The  strength  and  length  of  all  baths  should  be 
carefully  adapted  to  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the  patient,  and  so 
managed  as  to  secure  a  comfortable  glow  after  each.     The  baths  should  be 
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followed  by  active  and  prolonged  friction  with 
soft  flannel,  or  better  still,  the  bare  hand,  espe- 
cially around  the  seat  of  the  curvature.  When  the 
bowels  are  torpid,  or  the  patient  is  in  any  man- 
ner dyspeptic,  hip-baths  are  good  adjuvants;  and 
manupilating  the  abdominal  muscles  by  kneading, 
pounding,  thumping,  <fec,  gently,  several  times  a 
day,  materially  assists  the  cure.  I  have  known 
spinal  curvatures  to  arise  from  frequently  bathing 
children  in  warm  water,  without  employing  cold 
water  in  any  form ;  a  practice  eminently  cal- 
culated to  relax  the  whole  muscular  system.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  bathe  children  in  excessively 
cold  water  as  a  hygienic  measure ;  but  very 
warm  water  should  never  be  used  continuously  and 
permanently.  The  best  temperature  for  this  pur- 
pose will  range  between  65°  and  S0°. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  first-named  variety 
must  be  treated  on  general  principles ;  that  is,  at- 
tention to  the  general  health  with  local  com- 
presses ;  and  that  the  variety  called  "  spinal  irri- 
tation" is  to  be  cured  by  curing  the  primary 
malady  on  which  it  depends. 


CHEMISTRY    OF    LIFE. 


NO.   IV. 

BY   T.    ANTISELL,    M.D. 

The  experiments  of  Dutrochet  tend  to  show 
how  what  were  formerly  called  vital  actions  are 
but  physical  phenomena.  He  has  proved  that 
when  fluids  of  different  densities  are  separated  by 
a  porous  partition,  there  is  always  a  current  action 
set  up,  having  for  its  object  to  mix  the  two 
liquids,  and  that  those  currents  have  always  a 
definite  action.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  known 
that  when  concentrated  solutions  of  salts,  gums, 
albumen,  and  other  substances,  mix  by  means  of 
an  animal  membrane  with  water,  or  with  dilute 
aqueous  solutions  of  their  own  nature,  more  of  the 
water  will  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  mem- 
brane to  the  salt  solution,  and  generally  from  the 
diluted  to  the  concentrated  fluids,  than  conversely, 
and  consequently,  as  the  water  diminishes  in 
bulk,  the  solution  will  increase.  The  increase  of 
volume  of  the  concentrated  fluid  is,  however, 
more  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
in  the  degree  of  the  concentration  of  the  two 
fluids.  When  distilled  water  and  a  concentrated 
solution  of  salt  mix  through  an  animal  membrane, 
more  water  will  pass  to  the  salt  than  if  the  water 
and  a  weaker  solution  of  salt  be  separated  by  a 
membrane  of  that  nature.  When  both  fluids  are 
in  continued  motion,  the  quantity  which  passes 
through  is  greater  than  when  at  rest.  The  nature 
of  the  membrane  is  also  of  great  moment.  All 
influences  affecting  its  chemical  and  mechanical 
capillary  forces  diminish,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
relations  of  the  mixture  of  the  fluids  that  are  sepa- 
rated by  it.  Most  animal  membranes  are  com- 
posed of  different  layers,  which  very  often  possess 
different  capillary  powers,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  sometimes  which  side 
of  the  membrane  be  turned  toward  one  or  other 
of  the  fluids.  These  facts  of  endosmose  being  pre- 
mised, and  being  phenomena  purely  physical  and 
chemical,  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  how  far  they 
operate  within  the  animal  organism. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  whatever  is  taken  as 


nutriment  by  the  body  from  without,  can  only, 
to  form  the  blood,  reach  the  interior  of  the  blood- 
vessels by  passing  through  animal  membranes, 
these  food  elements  being  at  the  time  in  a  fluid 
condition. 

The  food  we  take  passes  through  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  oesophagus,  into  the  stomach ;  a  thick 
epithelium,  which  covers  the  three  former,  pre- 
vents the  passage  of  fluid  to  any  but  a  very 
moderate  extent.  The  coating  of  the  stomach  is 
much  more  porous  and  permeable ;  and  here  an 
action  goes  on  with  rapidity  and  energy  between 
the  fluids  received  into  the  stomach  and  the  blood 
which  flows  through  the  gastric  vessels ;  and  this 
action  is  continued  on  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  generally  more  dilute  than  the  blood, 
for  all  drink  and  most  fluid  articles  of  food  are  so ; 
and  the  concentrated  food  is  diluted  by  the  gastric 
juice  and  by  the  saliva.  Endosmose  comes  into 
play  now,  and  the  thinner  fluid  in  the  stomach 
passes  into  the  thicker  fluid  in  the  blood-vessels, 
and  conversely  a  lesser  quantity  of  the  thick  fluid 
passes  into  the  stomach  from  the  gastric  vessels. 
Thus  gradually  a  very  large  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  (being 
nutritive  matters  and  water  mixed  together)  is 
conveyed  into  the  vascular  system  ;  much  more 
than  passes  from  the  blood  to  the  fluid  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  is  not  yet  fully  known  what 
the  exact  nature  of  the  substances  returned  by  the 
gastric  vessels  is,  but  it  is  probably  saline  matter, 
with  some  protein  compounds  convertible  into 
mucus  in  the  stomach.  It  is  thus  arranged  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  gradually  passes  into  the  interior 
of  the  organism,  without  any  appreciable  quantity 
of  matter  on  that  account  passing  in  return  from 
the  blood  to  the  stomach. 

The  more  any  two  fluids  which  are  separated  by 
animal  membrane  differ  in  their  degree  of  con- 
centration, the  more  proportionally  will  the  con- 
centrated fluid  take  up  from  the  thinner  one.  The 
passage  of  the  nutriment  into  the  blood  is  essen- 
tially aided  by  the  mixture  of  other  watery  juices, 
as  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  fluid,  as  Avell  as  the 
habitual  desire  to  drink  felt  after  eating ;  thus  the 
fluid  is  rendered  less  dense,  and  passes  through  the 
membrane  into  the  blood  more  quickly.  The 
bile  is  a  fluid  which  contains  more  water  than  the 
blood,  the  latter  containing  above  20  per  cent,  of 
solid  matters,  while  the  bile  does  not  contain  more 
than  10  per  cent. ;  so  also  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
which  contains  only  8  per  cent,  of  solid  matters. 
By  these  liquids  the  chyme  is  rendered  more 
dilute,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
gastric  vessels  aids  in  the  re-absorbtion ;  for  the 
blood  which  was  dilute  by  the  absorbtion  of  the 
chyme  is  carried  away,  and  a  new  portion  of  more 
concentrated  blood  takes  its  place  to  receive  a 
fresh  addition.  Thus  many  circumstances  come 
into  play  favorable  to  the  passage  of  the  chyme, 
or  nutritive  fluid,  into  the  blood-vessels.  Whether 
all  the  constituents  of  the  chyme,  or  only  a  por- 
tion of  them,  make  their  way  through,  is  not  yet 
determined. 

It  is  not  possible  for  all  the  food  to  be  absorbed 
in  this  way.  Much  of  it  is  still  too  solid,  and  in- 
capable of  being  diluted  by  the  means  employed : 


such  are  fatty  matters.  Special  provisions  are 
made  to  meet  this  by  the  lacteals.  These  vessels 
open  into  cavities  in  the  intestinal  villi  that  do 
not  communicate  with  the  intestinal  canal  by  open 
mouths,  but  arc  separated  from  it  by  a  membra- 
nous partition  of  mucous  membrane  with  epithe- 
lium. The  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  therefore  only  to  be  effected  by  permea- 
tion through  this  partition.  A  circuitous  chain  of 
processes  effects  this.  After  fasting,  these  lacteal 
vessels  are  filled  with  fluid  (lymph)  which  is  less 
concentrated  than  the  blood,  and  more  concen- 
trated than  the  altered  food  (chyle)  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  According,  therefore,  to  the  laws  of 
endosmose  already  alluded  to,  they  draw  in  the 
fluid  from  the  intestine,  and  return  but  little 
back,  becoming  thus  an  intermediate  agent  for 
transferring  the  chyle  into  the  blood.  They  are, 
however,  very  inferior  in  their  transferring  power, 
so  much  so  that  the  whole  phenomena  could  not 
Avell  be  fully  carried  out  unless  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestinal  canal  (the  contraction  of 
its  muscular  coats)  was  sufficient,  by  its  mechanical 
pressure  upon  the  altered  food,  to  force  the  fluid 
portions  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  and 
have  them  thus  convej^ed  into  the  chyle  vessels, 
to  be  afterward  propelled  further  on.  This  effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  shows  how 
necessary  a  part  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  diges- 
tion, and  how,  unless  it  be  properly  carried  out,  a 
deficient  or  imperfect  digestion  must  be  the  result. 

We  have  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  the  paper 
filter  wetted  with  water,  that  fatty  matters  will 
not  then  pass  through  it.  Now,  it  i6  an  undoubted 
fact  that  fat  and  oily  substances  are  absorbed  in 
the  system — that  is,  that  they  pass  through  a  mem- 
brane which  has  been  already  wetted  with  an 
aqueous  fluid.  The  digestion  of  oily  fluid  may 
take  place  much  in  the  same  way  in  which  oil 
passes  through  a  paper  filter  soaked  with  water.  In 
the  latter  case  there  may  be  observed,  after  some 
time,  a  few  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  filter, 
through  which  the  oil  has  penetrated,  and  collects 
in  a  drop  on  the  outside  ;  the  water  having  been 
displaced  by  long  contact  with  the  particles  of 
oil,  so  that  the  filter  was  saturated  at  these  points, 
and  formed  a  passage  for  other  particles  of  oil  to 
pass  along.  The  fat  must  be  in  a  fluid  state  to 
pass  through  the  pores  of  the  animal  membrane  ■ 
and  this  fluidity  is  brought  about  not  by  the  ac- 
tion of  any  particular  solvent,  but  by  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body.  Fat  which  has  its  melting  point 
above  118  dege.  Fahrenheit,  is  hardly  ever  ab- 
sorbed or  digested,  as  it  is  then  still  in  a  solid  con- 
dition in  the  intestine,  and  cannot  pass  through 
the  pores  of  the  intestine.  In  fact,  it  is  only  such 
constituents  of  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal 
as  are  dissolved  which  can  be  re-absorbed.  All 
undissolved  or  insoluble  matter  passes  off  as  excre- 
tory matter. 

The  digestion  of  fatty  matter  takes  place  very 
slowly;  much  more  slowly  than  that  of  aqueous 
matter,  and  a  reference  to  the  paper  filter  will 
explain  this :  for  it  takes  much  time  for  the  oil  to 
displace  the  watery  fluid  in  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  stomach,  and  until  the  latter  become  wetted 
with  the  oily  substance,  no  absorption  can  take 
place.  If  on  an  empty  stomach  fatty  or  oily  mat- 
ter be  swallowed,  these  will  wet  the  coats  of  that 
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organ,  and  watery  nourishment  when  taken  can- 
not be  absorbed  for  a  considerable  time,  because 
the  stomach  hf  s  become  coated  with  a  layer  of  oil, 
which  prevents  the  aqueous  nutriment  from  pass- 
ing through.  The  great  inconvenience  which  is 
experienced  in  p'artaking  copiously  of  water  after 
eating  fatty  food,  may  be  explained  on  the  fore- 
going considerations.  J.  Vogel,  who  has  studied 
the  phenomena  of  Endosmose  very  minutely, 
mentions  that  the  effect  of  beer,  ale,  or  other 
aqueous  intoxicating  drinks,  may  be  delayed  for  a 
considerable  time  by  taking  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of 
oil  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  any  explanation 
of  the  processes  of  life,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  what  has  been  already 
adduced.  The  connection  between  the  constitu- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  membrane,  and  the 
processes  of  life  alluded  to,  is  very  intimate.  The 
anatomical  constitution  of  cellular  membrane  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  is  not  dissimilar;  the 
functions  performed  by  their  means  are  in  a  great 
degree  analogous.  Through  their  pores,  in  each 
case,  liquids  pass,  and  convey  the  nutritious  fluids 
derived  from  external  sources  into  the  interior 
and  appropriate  localities,  for  their  deposition  or 
further  use. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  permeability 
of  tissues  and  membrane  depends  upon  the  porosity 
of  that  structure,  the  size  of  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  compared  to  the  size  of  the  pore,  and  in 
some  degree  to  the  amount  of  chemical  attraction 
existing  between  the  fluid  and  the  membrane ; 
that  when  all  these  are  favorable,  there  is  a  diffu- 
sion or  passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  membrane ; 
and  if  another  fluid  of  different  density  be  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tissue,  a  counter  action  is 
also  set,  producing  two  currents  flowing  in  oppo- 
site directions,  with  different  degrees  of  intensity. 
These  phenomena  take  place  in  vegetables  as  well 
as  in  animals;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  their  per- 
formance that  it  should  occur  within  the  body  of 
a  plant  or  animal.  Endosmose  will  occur  with 
vegetable  membrane  removed  from  the  plant,  and 
it  will  occur  with  animal  membrane  taken  from 
the  body.  The  alcohol  in  the  bladder  is  one  proof 
of  this,  and  the  constant  galvanic  batteries  which 
allow  the  current  to  pass  through  the  membrane, 
or  even  through  porous  biscuit  ware,  is  another. 

These  processes,  which  take  place  equally  well 
whether  within  or  without  an  organized  body, 
cannot  truly  be  termed  vital  processes,  or  processes 
solely  the  result  of  a  vital  principle,  and  indepen- 
dent of  physical  laws.  The  only  point  of  connec- 
tion with  organic  life  is  the  presence  of  the  tissue 
or  membrane  ;  but  the  part  which  it  plays  is  due 
to  its  pores,  and  any  partition  which  has  pores 
allows  of  endosmose  to  take  place ;  for  it  is  only 
because  of  the  diameter  of  these  pores,  and  their 
attractive  influence  for  the  fluids  in  juxtaposition, 
that  the  phenomena  occur  more  readily.  We  have 
seen  that  unglazed  porcelain  permits  the  action 
called  endosmose,  and  any  layer  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, made  thin  by  art,  acts  similarly.  In  fine,  en- 
dosmose is  a  physical  and  chemical  phenomenon ; 
the  processes  of  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
yet  or  still  to  be  adduced,  are  those  of  endosmose, 
and  are  therefore  chemical  and  physical  phe. 
nomena. 


|  HEMORRHAGES  FROM  WOUNDS, 

AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

i 

BY   JOEL    SHEW,    M.D. 

The  most  important  thing  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  wounds  is,  to  look  well  to  the  bleeding. 
If  this  is  but  trifling,  little  is  to  be  done  ;  but  if  it 
is  copious,  prompt  and  effective  measures  must  be 
at  once  instituted,  or  death  may  soon  close  the 
scene.  And,  I  remark,  it  is  in  suclTcases  as  these, 
in  which  a  popular  work,  such  as  this  aims  to  be, 
is  especially  useful.  Many  a  life  has  been  lost, 
mostly  for  the  want  of  a  little  information  which 
such  a  work  is  supposed  to  afford. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  things  to 
be  done  in  all  cases  of  haemorrhage  is  to  keep  the 
patient  cool.  From  time  immemorial  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  has  been  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effectual  of  all  means  for  arresting  bleedings  of 
whatever  kind.  That  cold  is  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible constringents,  the  Indians  of  our  country 
have  always  well  understood ;  for,  in  their  rude 
surgery,  if  such  we  may  call  it,  they  go  at  once, 
and  plunge  themselves  into  cold  water,  whenever 
a  severe  haemorrhage  occurs  from  a  wound.  In 
this  simple  way  the  constriction  produced  upon 
the  orifice  of  a  bleeding  vessel  or  vessels,  is  found 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood.  But  more 
of  this  in  another  place. 

If  a  wound  be  situated  on  the  skull,  upon  the 
face,  or  over  any  bone  of  the.body,  the  bleeding 
may  generally  be  arrested  for  the  time,  and  not 
unfrequently  permanently,  by  simply  pressing  the 
finger  or  fin- 
gers (see  Fig. 
1,)  or  a  cork 
or  pad  made 
for  the  pur- 
pose, firmly 
upon  the  part. 
A  piece  of 
cork  or  a  pad 
may  also  be  bound  on  tightly  with  a  roller  in 
place  of  manual  pressure.     See  Fig.  2. 


Fig.   2. 

In  some  cases,  however,  this  method  will  not 
succeed.  In  such  an"event,  the  wound  should  be 
examined,  and  if  it  is  practicable,  its  edges  should 
be  lifted  up,  in  order  to  expose  the  bleeding  ves- 
sel. Once  it  is  discovered,  the  point  of  a  little 
hook — tenaculum,  as  it  is  technically  termed — 
should  be  dipped  into  the  part  as  near  the  bleeding 
vessel  as  may  be,  and  drawn  up  so  that  a  strong 
thread  of  linen  or  silk  may  be  passed  around  the 
part  below  the  instrument.  There  may  be  more 
than  one  bleeding  vessel ;  if  so,  the  others  are  to 
be  secured  in  the  same  way. 

But  if  a  wound  has  happened  in  one  of  the  limbs, 
and  is  followed  by  much  and  continual  bleeding, 
the  means  which  I  have  above  described  cannot  in 
general  be  depended  on.  The  object  then  will  be 
to  arrest  the  whole  current  of  blood  passing  into  the 
part.  This,  for  the  time,  is  very  easily  done ;  and 
one    who    has    little    knowledge  of    either   the 


medical  or  surgical  art,  if  he  will  have  about  him 
sufficient  presence  of  mind,  and  not  allow  himself  to 
be  frightened  at  a  little  blood,  can  easily  accom- 
plish the  object. 

Every  one  should  remember  that  the  forearm, 
or  part  of  the  arm  below  the  elbow,  has  two  bones 
— the  radius  and  the  ulna — and  that  the  part  of  the 
arm  above  the  elbow  has  but  one  bone,  called  the 
humerus ;  and  also  that  the  part  of  the  leg  below 
the  knee  has  two  bones — the  tibia  and  the  fibula 
— and  the  part  above  the  knee  but  one  bone,  called 
the  femur.  Now,  if  a  severe  wound  occurs  upon 
the  foot  or  the  hand,  or  half  way  up  the  forearm, 
or  leg  towards  the  knee,  and  we  should  attempt 
to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  by  placing  a  handker- 
chief or  other  ligature  about  this  part  of  the  limb, 
we  should  be  very  apt  to  fail,  as  one  or  the  other  of 
the  bones  of  the  limb  would  be  quite  certain  of 
shielding  the  artery  from  the  necessary  pressure. 
But  if  we  pass  the  handkerchief  or  other  ligature 
about  the  limb  where  there  is  but  one  bone-— that  is 
above  the  knee  or  the  elbow,  as  the  case  may  be 
— and  tighten  it  sufficiently,  we  may  readily  effect 
our  object. 

"When,  therefore,  the  bleeding 
is  below  the  middle  of  the  upper 
arm,  or  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
we  tie  a  handkerchief  or  cord — 
the  former  would  be  the  better 
article — passing  it  once  or  twice 
about  the  limb,  and  as  far  above 
the  wound  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  allow,  and  then 
place  a  stick  beneath  the  circu- 
lar bandage  thus  formed,  and 
with  it  twist  the  handkerchief  or 
whatever  is  used,  until  its  tight- 
ness is  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
blood.  The  twisting  should  only 
be  continued  so  long  as  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  bleeding,  other- 
wise the  soft  parts  below  the 
handkerchief  may  be  unnecessa- 
rily bruised.     See  Fig.  3. 

But  if  the  haemorrhage  should  occur  high  up  on 
the  thigh  or  arm,  ligating  the  limb  cannot  be  had 
recourse  to,  in  which  case  it  may  be  important  to 
know  what  to  do  until  a  surgeon  can  be  called. 
If  the  wound  is  of  the  arm,  a  bystander  should  at 
once  press  his  thumb  firmly  into  the  neck  behind 
the  middle  of  the  collar-hone.  This  will  arrest  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  great  artery  of  the  arm 
as  it  first  comes  out  of  the  chest.  It  will  not  be 
possible  long  to  continue  this  pressure  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  force  simply  with  the  thumb,  and 
for  this  reason  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
handle  of  a  door  key,  or  some  such  article,  and 
which  should  be  wrapped  in  three  or  four  folds  of 
linen  previous  to  using  it  in  place  of  the  thumb. 
In  this  simple  way  the  haemorrhage  can  be  kept  in 
cheek  till  a  surgeon  can  be  obtained,  no  matter 
how  long  it  may  take. 

If  the  wound  should  be  high  up  on  the  thigh — 
that  is,  above  the  part  which  could  be  ligated, 
pressure  is  to  be  made  immediately  below  the  crease 
of  the  groin,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  just  de-  ^s 
scribed  for  the  neck.  In  this  latter  case  the  force  )\[ 
is  applied  more  easily  than  in  the  former,  because, 
the  patient  lying  on  his  back,  the  pressure  is  made 
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directly  upon  the  groin,  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
body. 

Wounds  in  other  parts  of  the  body  than  those 
I  have  referred  to,  if  deep-seated  and  severe,  are 
always  more  or  less  dangerous.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  art  to  arrest 
the  hemorrhage. 

Deep  wounds  of  the  neck  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous ;  but  in  all  such  cases  it  can  do  no  harm, 
and  may  possibly  save  life,  to  plug  up  the  wound  as 
soon  as  possible  with  lint,  rags,  or  other  similar 
substances,  and  maintain  at  the  same  time  firm 
pressure  upon  the  part. 

"Wounds  that  extend  into  the  chest  are  always 
dangerous,  though  not  necessarily  fatal.  If  a 
whole  day  passes  after  an  injury  of  this  kind,  the 
patient  surviving,  there  may  be  good  hope  of  re- 
covery. Death  will  seldom  result  from  such 
wounds  after  forty  hours  have  elapsed.  Even 
wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  necessarily  fatal : 
there  are  numerous  cases  on  record  in  which  stabs 
or  musket  wounds  of  this  organ  have  healed,  both 
in  men  and  animals,  and  without  any  ill  effects 
supervening. 

"Wounds  of  the  abdomen  penetrating  within 
its  cavity  are,  likewise,  very  dangerous.  In  all 
such  cases  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  people 
will  get  tie  best  and  most  experienced  surgeon 
they  can  ;  for,  with  the  best  that  human  skill  and 
art  can  do,  there  is  yet  much  to  fear  from  lesions 
of  this  kind. 

In  all  cases  of  the  foregoing  kinds,  as  well  as  in 
haemorrhages  generally,  we  should  remember  the 
constringirg  power  of  cold.  The  patient  should 
always  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  cooling  means 
— such  as  a  cold  bath,  when  this  is  admissible — 
cooling  or  wet  compresses.  The  pouring  of  cold 
water,  not  immediately  at  the  spot  wounded,  but 
at  some  little  distance  from  it,  and  nearer  the  heart 
if  it  can  be,  should  be  practised.  Holding  the 
elbows  in  cold  water  for  a  continuance,  will  often 
arrest  a  severe  bleeding  of  the  hand.  Cool  band- 
ages, and  the  pouring  of  cold  water  upon  the 
lower  extremity,  can  be  made  to  arrest  bleeding 
from  wounds  in  the  foot. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  haemorrhages,  I 
must  cite  a  remarkable  case  which  occurred  in  my 
own  practice,  and  one  which  strikingly  exemplifies 
the  good  effects  of  cold  water  in  instances  of  this 
kind.  The  case  is  as  follows,  it  having  been  writ- 
ten down  at  the  time :  — 

"  H.EMORRIIAGE  FROM  EXTRACTION  OF  A  TOOTH. 

"  On  the  22d  of  June,  1849,  an  exceedingly  hot, 
sultry  day,  a  very  intelligent  and  worthy  lady, 
about  forty -five  years  of  age,  an  invalid  for  many 
years,  disabled  by  rheumatism,  rode  to  a  dentist's, 
half  a  mile  from  her  residence  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  have  the  stump  of  the 
first  right  bicuspid  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  ex- 
tracted. The  patient  was  of  highly  nervous  and 
sanguine  temperament,  and  possessing  what  is  de- 
nominated, in  medical  language,  the  haemorrhagic 
tendency,  or  diathesis,  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
She  had  been  disabled  for  many  years  by  the 
rheumatism,  and  there  was  supposed  to  be  an  en- 
largement of  the  heart,  liable  at  any  moment  to 
cause  death.  The  day  being  very  hot,  and  the 
patient  not  having  been  accustomed  to  riding  in 


the  hot  sun,  her  blood  became  necessarily  a  good 
deal  heated.  As  a  consequence,  severe  haemor- 
rhage followed  the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 

"Being  called  upon  in  this  case,  I  directed  that 
towels  dipped  in  ice  water  should  be  placed  about 
the  neck  and  over  the  spine ;  that  the  feet  should 
be  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  that  the  head 
should  be  constantly  cooled  by  pouring  water 
upon  it.  The  object  of  this  treatment  was  to  cool 
the  mass  of  the  circulation.  She  was  also  to  take 
ice  water  into  the  mouth  ;  but  the  great  reliance, 
I  observed,  must  be  upon  cooling  the  whole  of  the 
blood.  These  applications  were  persevered  in  for 
a  time,  when  I  deemed  it  necessary  that  a  general 
cold  bath  should  be  given.  The  patient  was 
placed  in  a  common  bath-tub  twice,  at  intervals 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  While  in  the  bath  each 
time,  she  was  chilly  enough  to  shiver  somewhat ; 
but  in  consequence  of  herself  and  friends  appre- 
hending danger  from  the  affection  of  the  heart,  she 
was  not  subjected  to  as  much  cooling  as  would 
have  been  best.  Ice  was  also  rubbed  about  the 
neck,  and  up  and  down  the  spine,  and  the  blood 
was  in  the  end  brought  into  a  pretty  cool  state. 
This  passive  cooling  was  a  good  deal  persisted  in, 
and  I  continued  to  urge  upon  the  patient  and 
friends,  that,  do  what  else  we  might,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  cool  the  mass  of  the  circulation. 

"  A  great  deal  of  blood  was  lost  in  this  case, 
and  a  considerable  amount  before  I  saw  the  patient 
at  all.  Very  gradually  by  this  treatment  the 
bleeding  became  less.  I  should  remark,  the  bleed- 
ing cavity  had  been  stopped  with  pledgets  of  cot- 
ton at  the  time  of  the  extraction. 

"The  patient  expressed  a  confidence  in  the  ap- 
plication of  salt  as  a  styptic  to  the  part.  I  told 
her  I  did  not  believe  it  would  do  her  any  good, 
but  that  she  might  try  it  if  she  chose.  I  woidd 
risk  what  little  injury  might  occur  from  it,  for  the 
sake  of  the  experiment.  She  then  took  wads  of 
cotton,  moistening  them,  and  one  by  one  dipping 
them  in  salt,  and  then  forced  them  alternately 
into  the  bleeding  cavity.  In  a  very  few  minutes, 
just  as  I  expected  it  would  do,  the  patient  and 
friends  became  convinced  that  the  salt  only  made 
the  bleeding  the  worse.  Burned  alum  was  also 
proposed,  and  there  were  a  variety  of  articles, 
such  as  tannin,  creosote,  nitrate  of  silver,  caustic, 
potash,  &c,  that  are  often  resorted  to  on  such  occa- 
sions. I  have  a  notion  that  such  things  of  them- 
selves do  no  good,  but  rather  harm,  for  they  are 
all-powerful  stimulants  to  the  part  on  which  they 
act ;  and  the  stimulation  thus  produced  must,  it 
appears  to  me,  be  followed  by  reaction,  or  a 
greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  place  from  which  the 
bleeding  comes.  But  I  admit  that,  in  connection 
with  these  articles,  the  mechanical  plugging,  which 
is  resorted  to,  often  does  good.  The  mere  plug- 
ging, I  believe,  arrests  the  haemorrhagia  in  many 
cases,  while  the  alum,  creosote,  <fec.,  get  the  credit. 
The  articles  used  for  the  tampon,  plugging  or  stop- 
ping, are  lint  or  common  sponge,  scrapings  of  sole 
leather,  and  the  like.  Sponge  is  probably  one  of 
the  best, 'perhaps  the  best.  It  swells  very  much  in 
the  bleeding  cavity  by  the  absorption  of  blood. 
In  this  case  I  used  simply  the  cotton,  forcing  it 
well  into  the  very  uppermost  part  of  the  cavity 
from  which  the  tooth  had  been  taken. 

"  Thus,  by  a  great  deal  of  cooling  of  the  general 
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system,  kept  up  for  a  long  time  in  this  case,  and 
by  the  plugging  of  the  part  well  with  cotton,  the 
hemorrhage  was  finally  arrested.  In  the  course 
of  two  hours  there  must  have  been  at  least  three 
pints  of  blood  lost.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
tell  how  much,  but  I  should  judge  there  was  more 
rather  than  less.  All  things  considered,  this  case 
was  evidently  a  precarious  one.  The  patient  wa3 
at  that  age  in  which  a  change  of  life  was  expected. 
Haemorrhage,  of  course,  is  then  more  apt  to  prove 
serious.  She  had  for  years  been  told  by  her 
former  physicians  that  she  might,  at  any  moment, 
die  from  rupture  of  the  heart.  She  was  conse- 
quently very  much  afraid  of  cold  water,  or  of 
cooling  the  system  very  much,  and  that  properly, 
unless  this  cooling  should  be  brought  about  in  a 
very  gradual  or  passive  way.  She  fully  believed 
that  the  haemorrhage  must  inevitably  carry  her  off. 
If  I  could  have  had  my  own  way  in  every  respect, 
I  would  have  cooled  her  system  much  more  thor- 
oughly than  I  did.  In  the  beginning  I  was  far 
more  afraid  of  the  haemorrhage  than  of  the  beating 
of  her  heart,  because  I  had  known  her  to  take 
strong  exercise  in  the  way  of  riding,  and  severe 
cold  baths ;  indeed,  more  so  at  certain  times  than 
I  would  have  deemed  prudent.  I  would  make  in 
all  such  case3  of  haemorrhage  passive  cooling  of  the 
system,  carried  gradually,  toagreat  extent.  Shiver- 
ing from  cold,  however  severe,  would  be  nothing, 
in  my  mind,  in  comparison  with  the  severity  of 
the  bleeding.  If  I  were  to  treat  a  similar  case,  I 
would  resort  to  the  plugging  more  effectually,  and 
sooner  than  I  did  in  this  case.  As  it  was,  however, 
the  cure  was  a  remarkably  good  one,  such  as  no 
one  need  be  ashamed  of.  'Live  and  learn,'  being 
my  maxim,  and  such  cases  being  exceedingly  rare, 
I  tell  the  whole  truth. 

"  I  believe  this  patient's  life  would  have  been  in 
extreme  danger,  and  very  possibly  have  been  lost, 
with  any  kind  of  treatment  in  which  a  good 
degree  of  cooling  of  the  general  system  was  not 
practised. 

"Thus  easily  may  any  person  of  good  resolution 
and  common  sense  practise  wherever  cold  water 
can  be  obtained.  Pour  cold  water  upon  the  neck, 
spine,  head,  and  in  short  upon  the  whole  body,  if 
necessary  ;  keep  the  feet  immersed  in  cold  water, 
change  it  often,  drink  cold  water,  and  cool  the 
whole  system  to  the  fullest  desirable  extent ;  then, 
if  need  be,  at  the  same  time  plug  well  with  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  articles  the  part  from 
which  the  bleeding  comes. 

"  By  persevering  sufficiently  in  such  a  treat- 
ment, probably  in  most,  and  perhaps  all  those  cases 
where  life  has  been  lost  by  bleeding  following  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  life  might  have  been  saved." 

Before  closing  what  I  have  to  say  on  haemor- 
rhages, there  is  one  fact  of  great  importance  in  re- 
gard to  them  which  I  wish  to  speak  of.  Every 
one  knows  that  a  person  often  faints,  from  the 
loss  of  blood.  Now,  in  this  we  have  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  nature,  and  a 
phenomenon  which  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator 
informingourbodiesashehasdone,  subject  to  laws. 
When  fainting  occurs,  what  is  the  effect?  The  A 
heart's  action  is  stopped,  the  pulsation  in  the  ar- 
teries, and  consequently  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them.     Now,  by  a  law  of  nature,  stagnant  blood 
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coming  in  contact  with  the  air  at  once  coagulates. 
As  soon  as  a  dangerous  haemorrhage  commences, 
or  at  most  very  soon  after,  the  person  grows  faint, 
and  the  blood  ceases  in  its  course.  This  gives 
nature  a  chance  to  plug  up  the  bleeding  vessel 
with  a  coagulum.  In  this  simple  way  often,  nature 
alone  effects  a  cure.  Could  we  have  anywhere  in 
the  wide  world  a  more  striking  proof  of  design 
than  this  ? 

In  another  place  I  shall  treat  upon  the  subject 
of  "The  Healing  of  Wounds." 

Water-Cure  Inst.,  cor.  Twelfth  St.  and  University  PL 
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A  WORD  TO  WATER-CURE  PEOPLE. 

BY  M.   S.  GOVE  NICHOLS. 

I  have  a  few  thoughts  to  give  to  my  friends 
through  the  "Water-Cure  Journal,  and  I  have  no 
time  to  choose  my  words.  I  can  only  be  honest. 
Our  school  is  closing  ;  our  labors  have  been  ardu- 
ous and  unremitted,  and  we  have  our  reward.  A 
better,  a  truer,  or  more  earnest  class  of  men  and 
women  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met  on  this  earth  of 
ours,  than  these  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  Water- 
Cure.  They  are  as  honest  and  truthful  as  the 
band  of  Water-Cure  doctors  converted  from  the 
ranks  of  Allopathy,  and  gleaned  in  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  world,  who  have  gone  before 
them  ;    and  this  is  praise  enough. 

Our  pain  at  parting  with  our  students  is  only 
equalled  by  our  confidence  that  they  go  out 
a  band  of  apostles,  ready  for  good  words  and  good 
works.  They  will  teach  the  life-giving  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  health,  thus  giving  the 
people  God's  regenerating  truth,  and  they  will 
apply  Water-Cure  with  skill,  discrimination,  and 
unremitting  care,  to  heal  their  patients  of  the  dis- 
eases consequent  upon  hereditary  taint,  or  in 
other  words  "  original  sin,"  and  the  "  actual  trans- 
gression" in  their  own  lives. 

When  I  look  out  into  the  world  and  see  the 
ravages  of  disease,  the  ignorance  of  mothers,  the 
fulness  of  the  curse  of  drugs,  and  the  premature 
mortality  amongst  infants ;  when  I  look  at  so- 
called  Water-Cure  doctors  who  drug  their  patients 
when  they  ask  for  drugs,  and  who  are  ready  to 
use  the  enchantments  of  those  who  minister  to 
the  diseased  arnativeness  of  the  public  in  order  to 
get  money ;  when  I  see  all  this,  my  soul  revolts 
against  a  common  humanity ;  I  am  ready  to  say  all 
men  are  not  brethren.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have 
spoken  plainly  enough  in  what  I  have  just  written. 
I  will  explain.  The  exceeding  prevalence  of 
uterine  disease  which  has  come  upon  women, 
through  ignorance  and  diseased  arnativeness,  has 
given  employment  to  a  class  of  men  calling  them- 
selves doctors,  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  vilest 
imposition  and  abuse  toward  women.  These  men 
have  made  their  work  profitable,  and  so-called 
Water-Cure  doctors  are  now  found,  who  are  will- 
ing to  recommend  practices  that  must  command 
the  execration  of  every  honest  man  and  every  pure 
woman,  I  have  in  my  possession  facts  of  a  char- 
acter so  revolting  and  degrading,  that  I  recoil  in 
horror  from  giving  them  to  the  public.  The 
great  work  for  Water-Cure  physicians  and  Water- 
Cure  people  is  to  enlighten  the  public  We 
want  physicians  who  are  qualified  to  teach,  who 


are  above  interested  motives,  and  who  dare  to  tell 
the  truth.  The  world  is  blasted  with  disease, 
primarily  through  diseased  arnativeness  and  un- 
balanced development.  Children  have  no  chance 
for  health.  Women  have  little  true  independence, 
or  healthful  employment.  Reared  in  weakness, 
the  burden  of  maternity  comes  undesired,  and 
suffering  and  sensuality,  sorrow  and  labor,  or 
destroying  idleness,  fill  the  lot  of  woman,  till  death 
closes  over  her,  and  she  is  one  of  the  many  whose 
"names  are  writ  in  water."  Is  it  not  enough 
that  Allopathic  physicians  have  burned  and 
poisoned  women  in  uterine  diseases  for  hundreds  of 
years,  without  informing  them  that  the  true  cause 
of  these  diseases  is  exhaustion,  and  that  this  ex- 
haustion is  directly  and  indirectly  caused  by  dis- 
eased arnativeness  ?  I  have  known  many  instances 
where  woman  a  has  been  drugged  and  cauterized, 
and  has  submitted  to  nameless  abuses  and  horrors 
when  she  has  all  the  while  been  subjected  to  arti- 
ficial amative  excitement,  which  had  created  and 
was  perpetuating  her  fearful  disease.  The  doctor 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  choose  to  tell  her,  the 
cause  of  her  suffering ;  proving  that  he  was  a  fool 
if  he  could  not,  and  a  knave  if  he  would  not  tell 
her.  I  turn  with  hope  from  all  this.  A  class  of 
earnest,  truthful  men  and  women,  who  will  not 
disappoint  us  or  the  world,  are  now  ready  to  teach 
and  to  heal.  Adding  these  to  the  honest  Water- 
Cure  physicians  now  in  the  field,  we  may  take 
courage. 

Let  me  beg  of  all  conscientious  Water-Cure 
physicians,  to  give  their  utter  condemnation  to 
those  who  profess  to  cure  uterine  diseases  by  em- 
pirical methods,  based  in  deceit,  and  ministering 
to  a  diseased  pruriency  which  they  constantly 
increase.  If  the  law  is  not  a  dead  letter,  some  of 
the  wretches  who  live  by  falsehood  and  deception, 
and  practices  which  no  words  can  characterize, 
will  meet  soon  with  condign  punishment. 

The  next  term  of  our  school  commences  the 
1 9th  of  January.  During  the  vacation,  we  hope  to 
lecture  in  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  in  a  few 
other  places.  The  gospel  of  a  change  in  woman's 
dress  lies  heavy  on  my  heart,  and  I  must  speak  on 
the  subject  as  way  may  open.  Every  week 
that  I  wear  my  improved  dress,  gives  me  new 
health  and  courage.  When  I  first  put  on  the 
short  dress,  I  was  almost  afraid  of  my  shadow — at 
least,  I  was  afraid  of  the  boys  and  rude  women  in 
the  street,  and  used  to  beg  my  husband  to  go  with 
me  whenever  he  could.  He  said  he  "  did  not  like 
a  dress  that  had  to  be  protected."  I  reminded  him 
that  our  Republic  had  to  be  fought  for  and  pro- 
tected at  first,  and  that  all  transitions  were  pain- 
ful. Now,  I  hardly  know  fear,  and  we  have  out- 
lived insult  to  a  great  degree.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, the  weak  and  ignorant,  sometimes  insult  us 
now,  but  in  all  the  better  parts  of  New  York,  a 
woman  is  perfectly  safe  in  the  "  new  costume," 
which  is  fast  becoming  old.  And  we  are  im- 
proving in  the  form  of  our  dresses,  and  though  the 
change  is  by  no  means  rapidly  adopted,  the  reform 
is  steadily  progressing.  The  new  "  Bloomer"  hat, 
made  by  Mr.  Genin,  after  the  pattern  of  Kossuth's 
campaign  hat,  (not  because  it  was  his,  but  because 
it  is  a  good  fashion,)  is  light  and  beautiful,  and 
very  useful.  I  wear  one,  and  think  it  a  credit  to 
me  and  the  maker. 


We  are  very  desirous  to  fix  our  Water-Cure 
house  and  school  in  the  country  (though  near  the 
city)  the  coming  spring.  We  are  making  every 
effort  to  do  this,  and  we  shall  give  our  patrons  the 
result  of  our  exertions  by  timely  advertisement. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  it  will  be  hardly  possible  for 
us  to  have  such  a  truly  noble  and  agreeable  class 
of  students  for  our  second  term,  as  we  had  for  the 
first.  The  links  of  the  chain  that  binds  us  to 
earth  are  multiplied,  brightened,  and  strenghtened 
by  our  school,  and  as  the  friend  of  humanity,  I 
reverently  thank  God  that  it  is  so. 


A    COLLOQUY. 

BY    L.  R.  P. 

Scene — A  counting-room  in  a  wholesale  and  retail 

grocery  store. 
Seen,  sitting  at  a   desk,  a  middle-aged,   corpulent 
gentleman,  engaged  in  "  summing  up"  the   ac- 
counts of  the  "fiscal  year"  ending  on  this  day. 
On  coming  to  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  paper 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  he  seems  lost  in  ab- 
straction ;   and,  laying  the  paper  slowly  down, 
rests  his  hand  upon  it,  and  remains  in  that  posi- 
tion for  several  minutes.    At  last,  after  a  dread- 
ful yawn,  he  breaks  out : — 
Oh,  hum !  I  declare,  I  believe  I  shall  have  to 
go  to  sleep,  and  done  with  it.  The  fact  is,  I  ain't  fit 
for  business  so  soon  after  eating.     I  believe  that 
fellow — what's  his  name — I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can 
think — well,  I  believe  he's  right,  anyhow — a  man 
ought  to  sleep  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner.  (A 
long  pause  of  deeper  abstraction.)    Well,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  correct,  anyhow.      However,   he's  a 
foolish  fellow  that,  after  all,  on  the  whole, — en- 
tire-ly  foolish  on    the  whole — in    my    opinion. 
Ahem!  (Another  long  pause.)    Yes,  sir  !  (starting 
up,)  that  should  stand  so,  (takes  up  the  paper  :) 
four  fifty, — fourfif-ty — six;  seventeen — eighty, — 
six,  three — nine — eight  make  twenty-four;  twen- 
tj-six — two    dollars  behind;    six — three — nine — 
eight — twenty-four,  five — six,  I  vum  I  Well,  there, 
sir,  I  shall  lose  money  at  that  rate.     I  believe  I'll 

quit.     I  shall — s 

(Enter  a  thin,  nervous  looking  gentleman,  some- 
what past  the  prime  of  life,  with  gold-motmtcd 
spectacles  and  a  cane  concluded  with  the  same 
metal.) 

Thin  Gent. — How  are  you,  old  friend  ?  How 
do  you  do  to-day  ?     How  goes  business  ? 

Grocery  Dealer. — Dull — dull.  How  do  you  do  ? 
Thin  Gent. — Great  excitement  over  to  the  Hall 
to-day.     Why  ain't  you  there  ? 

Gro.  Deal. — What's  going  on  to-day  —  over 
there — Doctor? 

Thin  Gent. — A  lecture  on  Hydropathy.  Fine 
thing  'twill  be,  too — so  they  say. 

Gro.  Deal. — Hydropathy!  what's  that?  This 
new  humbug  about  curing  folks  with  water  ? 

Thin  Gent. — Y-e-s.  But  it's  hardly  a  humbug, 
I  think. 

Gro.  Deal. — What !  they  haven't  got  you  con- 
verted, have  they  ?  I  thought  you  were  too  old  a 
dog  to  be  caught  with  new  chaff. 

Thin  Gent. — Well,  I  am.     But  this  is  not  chaff. 
It's  a  new  trick,  I  admit ;  but  I  am  not  old  enough  <o 
yet,  and  hope  I  may  never  be,  not  to  be  taught 
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what  has  so  much  truth  in  it  as  this.  You  speak 
of  my  beiug  converted.  It  is  now  several  years 
since  I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  system  was 
the  dawning  of  a  great  reformation  in  the  affairs 
of  men. 

Gro.  Deal. — Well;  now,  that's  singular.  I 
thought  you  pretended  to  practise  the — what  is 
it? — Allopathy  doctrines  in  your  practice.  You 
are  not  going  to  wash  yourself  in  Siloam,  and  shut 
up  shop,  I  hope  ? 

Thin  Gent. — No ;  but  I  intend  to  leave  off  the 
use  r  i"  drugs  as  fast  as  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
wil'  permit.  And  I  have  to  remark,  what  will 
appear  strange  to  you,  that,  as  I  discontinue  drugs, 
my  success  increases  in  exactly  the  same  ratio. 

Gro.  Deal. — Well,  indeed ! — is  that  so  ?  You're 
gumming. 

Thin  Gent. — No,  sir ;  it  is  even  so.  I  have  sub-  \ 
stituted  water  for  them;  and  depend  now  more  '• 
upon  water  than  upon  drugs  as  a  remedial  agent.  ! 

Gro.  Deal. — Y-e-s — it — seems  to  me — I  do  re-  j 
member  that  you  let  me  have  cold  water  to  drink  j 
when  I  had  my  annual  bilious  fever,  last  August. 
I  thought  then  'twas  rather  strange.  But  then, 
thinks  I,  it's  doctor's  orders,  and  it's  mighty  agreea- 
ble, and  I  won't  say  anything.  By-the-by,  Doe., 
{scratching  his  head,)  what  in  the  devil's  the  use 
of  my  having  those  fevers  every  year?  They'll 
carry  me  off  one  of  these  days,  I'm  afraid. 

Thin  Gent,  (after  a  pause.) — Well,  sir,  I  can 
tell  you.  There  is  no  other  way  than  for  you  to 
become  a  hydropathist. 

Gro.  Deal. — What!  wash  myself  all  over !  Why, 
I  haven't  done  the  thing  in  twenty  years.  I  be- 
lieve 'twould  kill  me  outright.    (Shudders  visibly.) 

Thin  Gent. — No,  sir;  no  danger  of  that.  I'm 
alive,  and  never  was  so  healthy  in  my  life  before ; 
and  I  wash  myself  in  cold  water  all  over,  every 
morning,  winter  and  summer — and  with  no  fire 
in  my  room  either. 

Gro.  Deal. — Well,  you  can  stand  it.  You're 
nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  anyhow.  But  just 
think, — why,  you  can  form  no  idea  how  much  / 
would  suffer. 

Thin  Gent. — I  can't  help  that.  There's  no  other 
way  for  you.     And,  besides,  washing  is  only  half 
the  battle.     You  must  give  up  nearly  all  that  you 
are  now  in  the  habit  of  eating,  and  order  your 
dishes  from  a  veiw  different  bill  of  fare.     Tea  and 
coffee  must  be  thrown  overboard  ;  salt  meat — es-  \ 
pecially  that  loathsome  and  pernicious  kind  called  ; 
"  pork" — must  no  longer  rot  in  your  stomach  and  j 
blood;    your  flour  must   not  be  bolted;    every  ' 
description  of  spice  must  be  utterly  discarded  ; 
all ■■■*  i 

Gro.  Deal. — Hold — holcUSS,  Doctor,  you're  get- 
ting enthusiastic.  You  don't  seem  «to  be  aware 
that  food  was  made  to  eat  Would  you  have  all 
these  delicious  things,  which  tend  so  much  to 
make  life  comfortable,  thrown  away  ?  If  this  is 
your  Hydropathy,  it  may  go  to  the  devil.  Wash 
all  over  in  cold  water,  and  starve  to  death !  Why, 
Doc,  you're  out  of  your  head, — en-tire-ly — out 
— of — your — head. 

Thin  Gent. — I  hope   you  are  mistaken  there. 

If  I  be  out  of  my  head,  it  is  through  just  such  a 

\  course  as  I  recommend  to  you.     I  have  subsisted 

i  upon  brown  bread,  thick  milk,  and  potatoes,  with 


the  more  delicate  vegetables,  fruit  and  cream  for 
sauce,  for  the  last  two  years;  and  I  am  far  from 
being  dead,  I  assure  you. 

Gro.  Deal. — Well,  sir,  perhaps  you  can  live  on 
such  things,  but  I  can't.  Why,  I  shouldn't  have  a 
belly  as  thick  as  my  hand,  in  a  year.  A  pretty 
spectacle  I  should  j:>resent,  reduced  to  bones! 

Thin  Gent. — I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  much  at- 
tached to  your  dishes ;  but  there  is  no  other  way 
than  that  which  I  have  mentioned,  for  you  to 
avoid  bilious  fevers,  apoplexy,  and,  indeed,  all 
diseases  which  are  not  hereditary. 

Gro.  Deal. — You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  all 
must  feed  alike?  Some,  you  know,  must  have 
meat.  In  fact,  the  Scripture  proves  it.  "  Milk  to 
babes,  and  meat  to  the  strong."  The  Bible,  my 
dear  Doctor,  is  my  rule  of  conduct,  and  not  these 
new-fangled  notions  which  are  propagated  about 
the  country,  corrupting  people's  ideas,  and  over- 
turning established  customs. 

Thin  Gent. — You  take  the  Bible  for  your  rule 
of  conduct,  do  you  ?  You  recollect,  undoubtedly, 
that  it  also  says,  "No  rich  man  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

Gro.  Deal. — Yes.  But,  Doctor,  that  I've  al- 
ways held  to  be  figurative. 

Thin  Gent. — So  have  I ;  and  I  hold  your  quota- 
tion to  be  also  figurative.  But  we  will  not  argue 
this.  You  are  a  pious  man.  You  believe  that 
through  holiness  only,  man  can  see  God.  But  did 
you  ever  think,  that  holiness  cannot  exist  in  a 
spirit  inhabiting  a  body  filled  with  disease,  to 
which  that  spirit  has  contributed  by  allowing  the 
animal  propensities  intemperate  exercise  ?  That 
which  is  mistaken  for  holiness  may  exist,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  true  holiness, — it  is  only  a  spasmo- 
dic frenzy,  not  to  be  trusted.  Think  of  this,  my 
friend ;  it  is  a  subject  for  serious  reflection. 

Gro.  Deal. — Indeed!  that  is  a  new  view.  But 
I  think  you  must  be  wrong.  I  recollect  that  our 
minister,  last  Lord's-day,  touched  upon  that  point. 
He  said,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  we  are  all  im- 
perfect creatures ;  that  we  were  made  so  by  the 
curse  upon  Adam,  and  that  it  was  impious  to 
think  of  avoiding  that  curse ;  but  that  we  should 
strive  to  be  holy  in  spirit,  and  leave  the  balance 
to  Providence.  But  how  do  you  prove  that  all 
diseases  can  be  avoided  by  practising  your  sys- 
tem? You  know  I'm  always  ready  to  hear  to 
reason. 

Thin  Gent. — Well,  sir,  that  I  can  do,  and  will, 
with  pleasure.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  up 
every  disease  separately,  and  show  how  it  is  done  ; 
but  I  will  give  you  the  grouudwork,  and  illus- 
trate it  by  one  or  two  cases.  Disease  is  the  pen- 
alty following  the  breaking  of  natural  laws;  and 
to  avoid  disease,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obey  these 
laws.  We  know  that  their  action  is  perfectly  har- 
monious; and  we  are  conscious  of  obeying  them 
only  by  being  unconscious  of  their  operation.  For 
instance,  we  are  conscious  of  perfect  digestion  only 
by  being  unconscious  of  the  process.  Hence  we 
should  so  regulate  our  habits  that  the  whole  in- 
ternal economy  shall  go  on  unmarked  by  us.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  experiment,  guided  by 
careful  reflection.  Experiment,  of  the  most  elab- 
orate kind,  has  shown  that  what  we  eat  and  drink, 
and  the  state  of  the  skin,  determine,  in  a  great 
measure,    the   state   of    health ;    that  when   the 


skin  becomes  clogged  fever  always  ensues;  that 
when  improper  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach  the 
blood  inevitably  becomes  impure,  and  the  stomach 
weakened;  that  human  organizations  are  so  similar 
that  the  same  diet,  slightly  modified,  will  answer 
for  all ;  and  it  has  also  shown  what  this  diet  should 
be.  These  facts  being  established,  we  have  but  to 
act  accordingly,  to  avoid  all  disease  not  heredita- 
ry, and  alleviate  even  that  Bilious  fevers  are 
produced  by  a  superabundance  of  bile,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  influence  of  a  certain  miasma.  This 
superabundance  is  the  result  of  taking  oily  sub- 
stances into  the  stomach.  It  follows  then,  that  to 
abstain  from  such  food  will  keep  the  bilious  se- 
cretion from  being  too  plentiful,— thus  neutraliz- 
ing the  influence  of  the  bilious  miasma.  I  could 
go  farther,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  However,  allow 
me  to  repeat  that  the  piety  of  a  man  is  questiona- 
ble who  continues  to  act  contrary  to  the  known 
laws  of  our  physical  being.  It  is  far  from  being 
sufficient  that  we  confine  our  fleshly  lusts  to  one 
person ;  gauge  our  beverages  according  to  the 
creed  of  temperance  societies,  and  our  tables  to 
our  incomes.  There  is  a  more  rigid  rule  which 
we  must  follow — a  rule  with  which  prayers  and 
supplication  avail  nothing;  a  rule,  an  infringe- 
ment of  which  will  more  surely  bring  destruction 
than  the  infringement  of  any  moral  law  under 
heaven,  because  it  must  be  first  obeyed  that  all 
else  may  follow. 

Gro.  Deal. — Thank,  thank  you,  Doctor,  for 
your  speech.  You  talk  as  though  you  were  serious. 
I  will  examine  the  subject  farther.  In  the  mean 
time  we  will  go  and  hear  this — hydropathist — 
why,  Doctor,  the  very  word  makes  me  shiver — 
and  find  out  what  reason  he  gives  for  his  faith. 
— [Exeunt] 
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A  WORD  WITH  THE  THOUGHTFUL. 

BY    E.    A.    KITTREDGE,    M.D. 

I  feel  that  I  can  in  no  way  subserve  the  cause 
of  suffering  humanity  better  than  by  a  little  plain 
talk  on  the  different  treatments  now  being  prac- 
tised in  what  is  called  the  medical  world. 

"  Let  us  reason  together;"  "  set  down  naught  in 
malice,  and  naught  extenuate." 

The  great  question  comes  home  to  all,  "What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  Some  may  think  we 
have  no  business  with  this  passage,  it  referring  to 
the  salvation  of  souls.  True,  in  the  place  where 
we  find  it,  it  so  refers;  but  is  it  not  equally  perti- 
nent in  relation  to  physical  salvation  ?  Well,  we 
are  sick — now  the  first  great  question  should  be, 
how  came  we  so?  Ponder  well,  dear  readers,  be- 
fore you  make  up  your  mind;  be  very  careful  or 
you  may  mistake  the  cause.  I  have  known  pa- 
tients go  "all  round  Robin  Hood's  barn"  to  ac- 
count for  a  malady  the  cause  of  which  was  as 
self-evident  as  their  noses !  For  instance,  chewing 
tobacco  and  smoking;  others  drinking  spirits  or 
coffee;  some  eating  luncheons  or  too  much  food,  or 
eating  it  improperly,  or  all  of  these  combined. 

Now  these  are  sins  of  the  stomach  and  palate — 
darling  sins,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  give  them 
up,  so  we  pertinaciously  refuse  to  admit  that  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  our  condition.  But  / 
know  they  did,  and  you  will  find  it  so  if  you  will 
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only  investigate  the  matter  as  you  -would  for  a 
neighbor  or  friend.  I  know  it  will  be  hard  to 
admit  that  your  fragrant  Havana,  which  for  years 
has  been  your  great  solace,  especially  when  per- 
plexed, can,  by  any  possibility,  be  the  cause  of  all 
your  present  troubles  ;  but  so  it  is  ;  I  know  what 
I  say — ay,  I  have  been  there ! 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense,"  says  one ;  "  it  can't  be 
that  drinking  two  or  three  cups  of  coffee,  however 
strong,  daily,  can  make  a  man  bilious !"  But  it 
can  though,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten, 
will  and  do  nothing  else  continually.  "But  these 
piles  of  mine,  Doctor,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
over-eating  and  neglect  of  bathing  causes  piles !" 
Yes,  my  friend,  however  impolite  and  unfeeling 
it  may  seem  to  yon,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  is 
just  the  way  exactly  to  produce  them  and  to  keep 
them,  besides  several  other  complaints.  In  short, 
my  friends,  I  know  of  no  disease  that  is  not  pro- 
duced by  some  departure  from  the  laws  of  health 
and  being.  This  is  not  my  opinion  simply,  but 
everybody  at  all  versed  in  these  matters  will  tell 
you  the  same. 

Now,  this  being  the  case,  what  have  you  to  do 
in  order  to  get  well  ?  "  Why,"  says  one,  "  take 
physic  and  purify  the  blood,  or  blue  pill  and  cor- 
rect the  liver."  Hearken!  can  the  streams  run 
pure  while  the  fountains  are  constantly  beriled, 
casting  up  mire  and  dirt  ?  Or,  can  you  cor- 
rect a  liver  and  make  it  orderly  by  the  aid  of  one 
of  the  greatest  disorderers  and  disorganists  in  the 
world  ?  If  so,  take  them.  But  your  common 
sense  tells  you  better.  You  may  hold  the  mercu- 
rial rod  in  tcrrorem  over  the  liver,  <fec,  but  as 
whipping  to  death  is  to  moral  suasion,  so  is  mer- 
cury to  a  diseased  liver,  <fcc,  when  compared  with 
Hydropathy. 

No,  no,  my  friends,  believe  it  not,  drugs  only 
lure  to  deceive ;  they  may,  for  a  while,  seem  to 
cure,  but  they  are  only  saving  up  wrath  against  a 
day  of  wrath ;  the  time  will  come,  sooner  or 
later,  when  the  forfeit  must  be  paid.  They  will 
stimulate  the  organs  for  a  while  to  perform  their 
functions,  just  as  oil  will  make  a  machine  that  is 
out  of  order  go  better  for  a  while ;  but  everybody 
knows  that  the  only  true  way  is  to  stop  using  it 
a3  much  as  possible  till  it  is  in  good  order,  and 
then  but  little  oiling  will  be  necessary.  So  with 
the  human  body;  just  let  the  tired  liver  rest — no 
longer  disturb  with  unhallowed  stimulants  the 
equilibrium  of  the  nervous  system — and  let  the 
morbific  poisons  pent  up  within  you  have  their 
natural  outlets,  and  in  all  simple  cases  you  will 
80on  be  well. 

Here,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  momentous 
question  first  propounded,  viz:  "  Whatsoever  you 
do,  do  unto  the  Lord"  not  unto  the  gratification  of 
the  doctor  or  friends.  In  other  words,  live  "ac- 
cording to  law,"  not  state  house ;  by  the  law  of 
God — the  "higher  law."  Once  in  a  while,  in 
pimple  cases,  a  well-timed  bath  will  be  useful  to 
enable  you  more  quickly  to  overcome  diseased  ac- 
tion ;  and,  in  all  bad  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  them  daily  and  thrice  daily,  properly 
timed,  tempered  and  directed  ;  for  nature,  though 
willing,  is  not  weak.  But  the  aid  of  physic  is  un- 
like that  of  baths;  the  one  stimulates  but  to  de- 
stroy, the  other  but  to  renovate  ;  the  one  poisons 
the  system,  the  other  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
all  the  laws  thereof.     Choose  ye. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  HOME  PRACTICE. 

BY    AN    ILLINOIS    MECHANIC. 

Facts  and  Thoughts. — Wife,  self  and  two  chil- 
dren were  taken  down  with  intermittent  fever. 
Myself  and  oldest  boy  took  some  medicine  ;  fever 
still  hung  about  us.  Quit  the  medicine — took 
what  nature  craved,  which  was  generally  some 
pleasant  acid  drink  and  simple  food — got  well  in 
a  short  time.  Had  two  physicians — youngest  child 
quite  sick — they  said  he  must  go  through  a  "  regu- 
lar course"  of  medicince  of  several  weeks,  as  he 
had  various  complaints  about  him — became  much 
emaciated — had  to  force  him  to  take  medicine 
— which  is  truly  horrid.  Science,  a  creature  of 
man,  forcing  instinct  planted  by  Peity.  Truly, 
man,  you  have  left  the  fountains  of  living  waters 
(instinct  and  intuition),  and  are  trying  to  satisfy 
yourself  in  the  turbid  waters  of  science  and  rea- 
son. Laid  up  the  medicine,  bathed  the  child  fre- 
quently in  tepid  water,  gave  it  food  and  drink  as 
its  instinct  craved  it,  and  he  got  well  in  half  the 
time  the  doctors  promised  to  cure  him.  Cure 
him  1  I  am  well  satisfied  we  should  not  now  have 
the  chubby  little  fellow  playing  about  had  we  fol- 
lowed their  directions. 

We  must  all  die,  and  let  us  so  live  that  if  sick- 
ness comes  (which  it  no  doubt  will  do,  for  the  pre- 
sent, till  the  human  race  are  guided  more  by  in- 
stinct and  intuition),  we  shall  not  be  so  fearful — 
shall  not  resort  to  poisons,  tormenting  ourselves 
and  those  who  are  dear  to  us  with  them  ;  for  how 
can  they  do  us  good  ?  Do  they  contain  the  prin- 
ciples of  vitality  ?  Are  they  life  ?  What,  a  deadly 
poison  ?  Feed  a  well  man  on  calomel  and  quinine, 
and  would  you  not  soon  kill  him  ?  It  is  certainly 
paradoxical  if  a  sick  man  can  stand  more  poison 
than  a  well  one. 

1  m  * — »  *'  » 


INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  LUNGS. 


BY    C- 


In  December,  1847,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  C, 
whom  I  found  laboring  under  a  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  but  especially  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  left  one ;  and  also  suffering  from  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  over  the  region  of  the  lung  that  was 
most  highly  inflamed.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that 
she  had  for  a  long  time  felt  a  heaviness  and  pain 
about  the  chest,  but  that  this  attack  was  probably 
induced  from  over-exertion  in  singing  while  she 
was  ill  from  a  recent  cold.  As  the  mother  and 
brother  of  the  patient  had  died  within  a  few  years 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  Mrs.  C.  and  her  friends 
were  naturally  very  much  alarmed.  The  breath- 
ing was  very  laborious,  as  the  pressure  from  the 
swollen  lung  induced  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  and 
the  pleuritic  pain  was  greatly  aggravated  by  deep 
inspirations. 

I  ordered  the  chest  to  be  laid  bare  and  thor- 
oughly sponged  with  cold  water  until  the  temper- 
ature should  be  reduced  to  the  natural  degree,  and 
then  the  sponging  to  be  followed  by  a  bandage 
composed  of  a  sheet  folded  so  as  to  reach  from  the 
arm-pits  to  the  hips,  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
wound  about  the  chest.  Over  this  was  placed  a 
dry  sheet,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed.  Other 
arts  of  the  person  were  bathed  very  frequently, 


especially  the  face  and  head ;  and  the  patient  was 
requested  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water  whenever 
any  thirst  was  felt. 

As  this  mode  of  treating  disease  of  the  lungs  was 
new  and  strange,  as  well  as  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dents, I  doubt  not  I  should  have  found  much  dif- 
ficulty in  carrying  out  my  plan,  had  not  the  friends 
admitted  that  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment  the 
disease  would  most  likely  result  in  consumption, 
and  finally  death. 

Without  other  medication  than  demulcent  drinks 
at  times  in  place  of  cold  clear  water,  and  constant 
application  of  water  either  by  bandages  or  by 
sponging,  in  a  very  few  days  the  inflammation 
was  allayed,  and  the  patient  restored  to  her  usual 
state  of  health. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1849  G.  A.,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-one  or  two,  sent  for  me  to  attend  him. 
He  had  lung  fever,  and  as  the  attack  was  very  se- 
vere, he  said  nothing  but  cold  water  would  cool 
it  off.  It  was  applied  thoroughly  until  the  next 
morning,  although  his  sister,  at  whose  home  he 
then  was,  loudly  protested  against  it,  saying  "he 
would  catch  his  death  cold."  In  the  morning  he 
was  nearly  free  from  pain  or  fever,  and  the  same 
day  left  the  house,  but  retained  the  bandage  about 
his  chest  for  several  days. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  treated  sev- 
eral patients  suffering  from  the  same  disease  with 
the  cold  water  alone,  and  in  every  instance  with 
very  satisfactory  results ;  and  now  when  I  ask  my 
patients  to  let  me  pack  them,  I  very  seldom  meet 
with  any  opposition.  I  have  not  given  the  above 
cases  as  presenting  any  novel  points,  but  simply 
to  induce  others  to  make  a  trial  of  the  efficacy  of 
pure  water  in  their  own  homes,  and  not  longer  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  only  at  the  water-cure 
establishments  can  this  great  remedy  be  used  with 
benefit 
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CASES  IN  HOME  PRACTICE. 

BY    HARRIS   STRATTON,  JR. 

Having  been  an  interested  reader  of  your  valua- 
ble Journal  for  the  past  two  years,  and  a  follower 
of  the  rules  therein  laid  down  for  the  preservation 
of  health  and  the  cure  of  disease,  I 
little  more  of  the  "Home  Practice" 
come  amiss. 

Case  first  was  that  of  my  mother,  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age.  Her  general  health,  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  very  poor,  owing  to  a  severe  hurt 
received  while  picking  cherries.  She  was  attacked 
with  severe  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  with  fre- 
quent discharges;  also  much  pain  in  her  back  and 
head,  with  some  fever.  Her  pulse  100,  and  weak. 
I  commenced  treatment  by  giving  a  general  bath 
of  tepid  water,  with  a  thorough  rubbing.  Next  a 
sitz  bath,  also  of  tepid  water,  which  greatly  re- 
lieved the  pain.  She  was  then  placed  in  bed,  with 
a  linen  towel,  slightly  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
around  her  body,  covered  with  a  dry  one  ;  and 
changed  as  often  as  it  became  warm.  She  drank 
freely  of  water,  and  rested  quietly  through  the 
night.  Next  morning  her  fever  came  on  again, 
and  her  discharges  were  accompanied  with  blood, 
and  severe  pain.  I  accordingly  gave  cold  clysters 
after  each  stool,  with  another  general  bath.  I  next 
applied  the  wet  sheet  pack,  which  operated  favor- 
ably.    After  the  pack  she  was  washed  in  nearly 
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I  water,  uaing  maoh  friotion,  especially  after 
the  bath.  In  tin-  afternoon  1  gave  another  sitz 
hath,  and  followed  up  the  treatment  with  water 
drinking  baths,  bandages  and  clysters.  On  the 
third  day,  after  a  genera]  bath,  she  was  able  to 

leave  her  room  on  the  lirst  floor,  and  walk  up 
stairs  to  one  larger  and  more  aire.  Notwithstond- 
ing  the  visible  improvement  she  had  made,  some 
of  the  family,  who  were  rather  skeptical  in  repaid 

to  the  "Water-Cure,"  and  more  especially  in  my 
ability  to   treat    disease,  insisted   on  calling  in   a 
physician    of  the    Allopathic    stamp.     To    this    1 
strosgly  objected,  but  at   last  gave  way.     The 
doctor  arrived  in    due  time,  and,  after  the   usual 
inquiries  after  her  health,  I  told  him  the  manner  I 
in  which  1  had  treated  her.     He  frankly7  acknow- 
ledged that  I  had  subdued  nearly  all  the  irritation,  j 
and  that  she  was  doing  well.  •  Still  he  thought  a  \ 
little  medicine  would  do  her  good;  so  he  ordered  ! 
an  injection  of  "starch  and  laudanum,"  to  be  re-  ; 
tained  if  possible;  if  not,  to  Lake  another,  with  an 
increased  quantity  of  laudanum.     The  first  passed 
off  in  three   hours,   when   another  was  given  as 
ordered.      Instead    of  getting   better,    she   grew 
worse,  and  she  said  she  suffered  more  that  night 
than  she  had  the  whole  three  days  before.     The 
doctor  called  the  next  day,  aud  finding  his  patient  J 
rather  "  the  worse  for  wear,"  he  thought  a  little 
"chalk-mixture  to  subdue  her  fever, and  some  red  I 
raspberry  leaf  tea  for  an  astringent,"  would  be 
beneficial      They  were   both   administered,   but  I 
still  no  improvement.     As  she  received  no  benefit 
from  medicine,  she  at  length  consented   to   try  ; 
water  again.     She  therefore  went  through  another 
course  of  water  drinking,  bathing,  bandages  and 
clysters,  and  in  a  few  days  was  restored  to  her  \ 
usual  health.  I 

Case  second  was  that  of  my  brother,  a  stout,  | 
robust  man,  but  of  a  costive  habit.     He  was  at-  < 
tacked  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  head,  back,  and  ' 
limbs;  pulse  100,  and  a  deep  flush  over  his  whole 
countenance.     He  was  also  suffering  much  pain  ; 
from  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels.     The  first  j 
thing  done  was  to  give   warm  water  injections, 
until  a  copious  discharge  followed.     I  next  gave  s 
him  a  general  bath  of  cold  water  ;    next  the  wet  1 
sheet  pack  of  an  hour  and  half  duration  ;    drink- 
ing water,  and  sweating  freely  the  last  half  hour. 
He  was  then  unpacked,  and  three  pailfuls  of  cold 
water  poured  over  him  ;  this  reduced  his  pulse  to 
about  80  ;  he  was  then  swathed  in  wet  cloths,  and 
placed   in   bed ;    slept  well   through   the   night. 
Next  morning  a  general  bath,  followed  by  water  j 
drinking,  and  an  occasional  clyster  to  keep  the  \ 
boweh  open,  and  a  wet  bandage  worn  constantly  j 
around  the  body.    He  took  but  little  nourishment,  I 
and  that  very  light  food.     On  the  fourth  day  he  { 
was  out  at  work,  feeling  perfectly  well. 

Case  third  was  that  of  my  sister ;  of  weak  con-  | 
stitution,  and  has  been  troubled  with  pains  in  the 
back  and  stomach,  soreness  of  the  limbs  and  joints, 
indigestion,  and  sick  headache,  for  the  last  si\ 
years;  all  of  which  were  caused  by  a  too  free  ; 
use   of  medicinal   poisons,  mercury  especiallv,  as 
she  has  been  salivated  two  or  three  times.     She 
was  attacked   with  a  mucous  coating  of  the  s' 
maeh,  attended  by  high  fever;  pulse  1 10,  aud  quite- 
weak.     I  first  gave  a  general  bath  of  tepid  water,  < 
with   much   friction.     Kext  the  wet  »b.e*t  pack,  j 


with  the  pouring  bath  after.  She  drank  water 
freely,  and  tin-  second  day  drank  twenty  tumblers 
of  water.  At  night  a  .-it/,  bath  of  tepid  water. 
Cold  wet  bandages  were  worn  around  the  body 
constantly,  and  changed  as  often  as  they  became 
warm.  I  also  gave  a  warm  water  ciuctic,  which 
operated  favorably.  The  water  drinking  seemed 
to  act  like  a  charm  in  dissolving  the  mucous  coat- 
ing of  the  stomach,  and  with  the  aid  of  tepid  in- 
jections it  passed  off  freely.  She  followed  up  the 
treatment  by  taking  a  general  bath  in  the  morn- 
ing, sitz  bath  at  night,  and  bandages  worn  night 
and  da}' ;  with  an  occasional  injection  of  tepid 
water.  She  ate  but  little,  and  drank  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  tumblers  of  water  daily.  She  improved 
steadily,  and  on  the  eighth  day  she  was  about  her 
household  duties  as  usual,  feeling  better  than  she 
had  for  a  long  time  previous  to  her  attack. 

Case  fourth  was  that  of  my  father,  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  of  very  strong  constitution.  He  was 
attacked  with  frequent  and  copious  discharges  of 
a  watery  nature.  He  did  nothing  for  two  days, 
when  his  discharges  assumed  a  more  violent  form, 
being  quite  bloody  and  attended  with  much  pain ; 
also  an  almost  intolerable  smell ;  so  much  so,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  slack  lime  in  the  room,  besides 
having  the  door  and  windows  open.  His  treat- 
ment consisted  of  cold  injections  after  each  dis- 
charge ;  one  or  two  sitz  baths  a»d  one  general  bath 
daily.  Also  bandages  around  the  body,  wrung  out 
of  cold  water,  and  changed  once  an  hour.  He 
improved  steadihr,  and  on  the  third  day  after  he 
commenced  using  water  he  was  able  to  be  out  in 
the  garden ;  and  on  the  fifth  he  was  out  at  work 
as  usual,  feeling  well,  and  in  good  spirits. 

Case  fifth  was  that  of  my  nephew,  a  lad  six 
years  of  age,  and  very  slender  constitution.  He 
was  taken  with  a  violent  fever;  pulse  120,  and 
bowels  constipated.  I  gave  tepid  injections  until 
there  was  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  Next,  a 
general  bath  of  cold  water,  and  without  wiping, 
placed  him  in  the  wet  sheet  pack  half  an  hour ; 
immediately  followed  by  pouring  three  pailfuls 
of  cold  water  over  him.  Still  his  fever  increased, 
pulse  130,  and  he  became  so  stupid  that  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  he  could  be  roused  suf- 
ficiently to  drink  water.  He  was  again  put  into 
the  wet  pack,  followed  by  the  pouring  bath, 
using  the  coldest  water  we  could  get.  After  the 
bath  he  rested  half  an  hour;  then  a  sitz  bath  of  an 
hour,  which  reduced  his  pulse  to  110 ;  he  was  then 
put  in  bed,  with  cold  wet  bandages  around  the 
body,  changed  once  an  hour;  water  was  drank 
freely.  Next  morning  a  general  bath,  followed  by 
the  wet  sheet  pack,  in  which  he  sweated  slightly. 
After  the  pack,  another  pouring  bath ;  fever  sub- 
siding, pulse  ninety,  and  he  appeared  quite  bright. 
The  treatment  was  kept  up  with  sitz  baths,  injec- 
tions, water  drinking,  and  the  wet  bandage  worn 
constantly  around  the  body ;  with  a  general  bath 
daily,  with  little  nourishment  except  water.  He 
was  taken  on  Saturday,  6  o'clock,  P.M.,  and  on 
Monday  he  was  dressed,  "Wednesday  he  was  about 
the  house,  playing  as  usual,  only  feeling  a  little 
weak. 

The  foregoing  cases  were  all  treated  by  myself 
in  my  father's  family,  in  Northfield,  Muss.,  in  the 
month  of  July  past.  The  water  used  was  pure 
spring  Water  of  the  best  quality. 


MY   EARLY   BXPERIENi 

A    l.l.i  in:    I  BOM   J-    H.    ^n  UK. 

fowl]  Bl  A   Wu.i.-, : —  A  short  time  since 

I  took  a  situation  as  assistant  Postmaster  in  thi* 
place,  and  in  looking  over  the  papers  in  the  office 

1  came  across  the  "  Wati-Curc  Journal,"  which  1 
was  indued  to  examine,  (the  July  Ho.,  I  851,)  from 
R  eling  of  prejudice  in  favor  thereof  growing  out 

of  an  experiment  practised  on  myself  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  the  history  of  which  may  be  inter- 
esting to  you;  and  as  I  was  entirely  unconscious 

until  during  the  process,  I  will  copy  from  a  letter 
written  by  my  uncle,  Rev.  James  Bmylie,  at  whose 

house  I  was;  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Hon. 
Charles  Watts,  of  New  Orleans  : — 

"My  nephew,  J.  B.  Bmylie,  came  to  live  with 
me  about  the  middle  of  January.  On  the  way  he 
and  family  were  considerably  exposed.  In  a  few 
days  he  began  to  complain  of  an  oppression  in  the 
breast,  followed  by  chill  and  fever  and  severe 
cough.  He  took  rhubarb,  pepper  tea,  and  some 
other  simples.  The  disease  continuing,  he  took  a 
dose  of  calomel,  say  15  or  16  grains;  he  had  copi- 
ous operations,  which  to  me  became  alarming.  I 
administered  a  strong  injection  of  brier-root  and 
laudanum,  having  previously  failed  of  arr< 
them  by  laudanum  alone.  I  sent  for  Dr.  A.  Wil- 
liams, who  has  settled  in  my  neighborhood  ;  he 
attended,  watched,  nursed,  and  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  old  practice.  Every  effort 
proved  abortive;  he  had  a  continued  hiccough; 
his  discharges  continued,  became  more  and  more 
offensive  ;  his  body  and  stools  had  a  most  cadav- 
erous odor;  the  latter  of  a  serous,  putrid  charac- 
ter; his  eyes  bloodshot;  his  tongue  dry  and  black  ; 
pulse  very  rapid  and  feeble  ;  deafuess  and  difficulty 
of  articulation;  his  extremities  cold,  and  his  body 
generally  emaciated.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
more  definitely  the  color  of  his  stools,  which  were 
like  beef-briue  from  a  putrid  barrel;  his  thirst 
was  most  distressing.  In  this  situation  Dr.  J.  C. 
Williams  was  sent  for,"  on  the  18th  of  February. 
"On  his  arrival  he  examined  him,  inquired  what 
was  done,  aud  said  everything  was  done  that 
could  be  done  by  administering  internally.  To 
my  utter  astonishment  he  got  a  tub  of  cold  water, 
(that  cold  evening,)  dipped  a  couple  of  sheets  iu 
the  water;  after  having  stripped  the  patient,  and 
wrapped  them  around  him  and  covered  him  with 
blankets,  where  he  lay  about  one  hour  and  a  half, 
they  were  then  removed.  He  was  then  washed 
with  cold  water  and  rubbed  with  rough  towels; 
a  towel  dipped  in  cold  water  was  placed  on  his 
breast  and  abdomen,  and  one  on  his  head,  re- 
peated every  two  hours;  was  urged  to  drink 
abundantly  of  cold  water.  The  consequence  was, 
that  persisting  in  this  plan  his  skin  became  moist, 
the  pulse  improved,  his  discharges  improved,  and 
now  entirely  corrected,"  (March  the  3d.)  "In  a 
word,  he  is  convalescent,  and  thought  to  be  en- 
tirely out  of  danger.  If  I  had  not  had  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  Dr.  J.  C.  William?,  the  no- 
velty of  the  practice,  the  weakness  of  the  patient, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  night,  would  probably 
have  caused  me  to  object  to  the  application. 
Hud  not  the  application  been  made,  the  patient, 
according  to  all  human  calculation,  must  have 
died. 
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"  I  feel  no  disposition  to  give  trouble  or  pain  to 
any  one,  much  less  a  friend;  consequently  I  would 
not  give  you  the  trouble  of  reading,  or  myself  of 
writing  this  scrawl,  were  it  not  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Hydropathy  will  afford 
you  a  sufficient  pleasure  to  compensate  for  the 
reading  of  this  from  Your  Friend,"  <fcc. 

From  the  above,  you  would  probably  think  it 
strange  if  I  were  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
"Water-Cure.  And  now  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  that 
when  I  recovered  so  as  to  be  able  to  reflect  on  my 
case,  (for  I  was  some  three  months  that  I  could 
not  recollect  anything  that  transpired  for  twenty- 
four  hours,)  I  wished  to  get  something  that  would 
impart  information  on  the  subject,  and  therefore 
ask  you  to  send  me  the  "Water-Cure  Journal  to 
commence  with.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  sug- 
gestions from  you,  at  any  time  that  may  suit  your 
convenience,  on  the  subject,  and  should  it  be  in 
my  power  to  advance  the  claims  of  Hydropathy,  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  done  nothing  but  what  is 
every  man's  duty. — Jackson,  Miss. 


DEATH   OE   CHILDREN. 

FROM  THE  YANKEE  BLADE. 

Death,  at  any  period  of  life  before  the  ripest  old 
age,  is  more  or  less  unnatural.  This  seems  plain 
to  us,  that  the  Creator  of  man  made  him  with 
capacities  for  living  until  the  machinery  of  his 
body  is  worn  out  with  age,  and  when  the  art  of 
life  is  understood  perfectly,  and  the  physiological 
laws  of  nature  are  obeyed  strictly,  instances  of 
death  before  the  full  term  of  human  existence  is 
fulfilled  will  be  as  rare  as  extreme  old  age  is  now. 
"With  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  life,  and  our  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health,  we 
are  compelled  to  witness  the  terrible  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  mortality  of  our  race 
occurs  with  children  of  a  tender  age.  It  is  the 
buds  and  blossoms  that  death  tramples  to  dust, 
when  the  sturdier  and  maturer  plants  escape ;  and 
if  his  shafts  are  aimed  alike  at  all,  they  tell  with 
greatest  effect  upon  the  little  ones.  And  if  his 
blows  fall  thickest  and  hardest  upon  the  core  of 
the  family  circle — nearest  the  heart  of  the  parent 
— the  wounds  inflicted  there  are  most  deep  and 
lasting.  There  is  in  all  this  checkered  world  no 
sorrow  like  that  of  the  parent  bereft  of  children. 
David  of  old  said,  "I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my 
brother  Jonathan ;"  but  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
rebellious  child,  he  cried,  "  "Would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!"  Only 
those  who  have  drank  this  cup  can  realize  its 
bitterness.  The  sympathy  of  friends,  though  grate- 
ful to  those  who  are  bereaved,  falls  far  short  of 
the  object  for  which  it  is  kindly  intended.  There 
is  no  consolation  to  be  derived  from  earth,  and 
the  power  of  religion  itself  only  enables  us  to  bear 
the  wound  which  even  it  cannot  heal.  How 
many  mothers  there  are,  whose  thoughts  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  are  every  moment 
flying  to  the  gi'aves  where  sleep  their  little  ones. 
How  many  a  father  is  there,  who,  since  he  first 
rose  from  the  dust  in  which  he  was  prostrated  by 
the  olow  which  struck  from  his  side  a  darling 
little  son,  has  covered  the  bleeding  wound  from 


sight,  and  whose  very  life  depends  upon  hiding  it 
from  himself  and  the  world — who  is  obliged,  with 
resolute  nerve,  to  hold  the  grief  that  would  wres- 
tle with  his  spirit  at  arm's  length,  lest  it  should 
hourly  prostrate  him  in  the  dust — who  must  con- 
stantly drive  away  from  the  windows  of  his  soul 
the  little  pleading  face  which  would  come  back  to 
commune  with  its,  earthly  father,  must  ever  un- 
clasp those  little  fingers  from  the  casement,  that 
the  too  dearly  loved  form  may  drop  into  the  dark- 
ness without,  or  must  else  turn  and  flee  from 
himself,  and  strive  in  the  whirl  of  the  outer  world 
to  escape  the  haunting  vision  with  which  he 
ever  longs  to  commune,  but  dares  not — who  prays 
and  waits  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  can  bear 
an  interview  with  the  little  lost  one,  and  yield 
himself  up  fully  to  the  sweet  memories  of  the  past, 
when  they  lived  and  were  happy  together.  How 
many  go  about  with  smiling  faces,  and  plunge 
fiercely  into  excitements,  while  the  parental  feel- 
ing is  dammed  in  their  bosoms,  ready  to  over- 
whelm them  with  agony.  There  are  griefs,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  mightiest,  too  deep  for  tears, 
too  heavy  to  bear,  and  from  which  we  must  fly 
when  possible — with  which  we  must  struggle  as 
best  we  may  when  they  come  upon  us  in  the  lone 
watches  of  the  night,  and  for  which  our  best  con- 
solation is,  that  some  time  death  will  cure  them, 
by  bringing  us  into  the  presence  of  those  who 
have  "gone  before." 

We  should  not  deem  it  justifiable  to  strike  this 
painful  chord  in  the  bosom  of  others  as  well  as 
our  own,  without  applying  the  great  lesson  which 
grief  for  premature  death  is  calculated  to  teach — 
that  it  is  one  of  our  highest  duties  to  study  the  art 
of  life. 


EARLY  EXPERIENCE  IN  WATER-CURE. 

BY  E.   S.   BOUND. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  late,  that  water,  as  a  reme- 
dial agent,  is  sometimes  used  by  people  intuitively. 
For  example — Amos  Bourne  is  an  old  man  ;  he  has  a 
large  swelling  on  one  side  of  his  neck,  directly  below 
the  ear.  One  day  he  (a  stranger  to  me)  came  in,  ac- 
companied by  a  neighbor,  to  see  me.  Said  he  had 
heard  of  my  faith  in  a  new  system  of  doctoring,  called 
"  Water-Cure;"  and  the  old  man  really  insisted  on  my 
prescribing  for  him.  1  laughed,  and  told  him  that  I 
could  tell  him  what  I  should  do,  were  his  case  my  own; 
but,  said  I,  you  would  not  follow  out  the  treatment, 
for,  as  a  general  thing,  said  I,  people  are  too  lazy  to 
doctor  themselves  after  the  Water-Cure  system — it  is 
so  much  less  trouble  to  take  a  blue  pill  for  their  aches 
and  ills.  He  promised  to  do  as  I  directed.  Why,  said 
he,  I've  been  using  cold  water  for  some  time,  on  my 
neck,  without  knowing  that  anybody  else  ever  thought 
of  the  thing  ;  that  he  had  been  doctored  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  for  years,  and  had  been  continually 
growing  worse.  He  had  now  given  it  up  altogether. 
Now,  he  often  wet  his  neck  in  cold  water,  because  it 
always  made  it  feel  better,  and  never  worse  ;  and  on 
his  way  here,  he  had  bound  on  some  grass,  because  he 
could  not  conveniently  bathe  it  in  cold  water  while 
riding  (as  he  thought) .  The  grass  felt  cool  and  good 
to  his  neck.  I  told  the  old  man  that  he  had  a  scrofu- 
lous swelling;  that  water  would  help  him,  but  not  in  a 
minute.  1  advised  him  to  discontinue  the  use  of  salt 
and  animal  food,'  and  attend  to  the  renovation  of  the 
system;  advised  him  to  apply  water  to  the  swelling, 
keeping  a  bandage  on,  to  be  changed  as  often  as  it 
became  warm  ;  that  he  might  place  his  neck  under  a 


stream,  for  there  seemed  to  be  much  heat  about  the 
swelling.  I  then  gave  him  some  books  and  Journals  to 
read.  He  went  home,  and  in  three  weeks  called  again. 
What  a  change  !  The  old  man  looked  as  bright  as  a 
new  tin  pan.  The  swelling  was  greatly  reduced.  So 
pleased  was  he,  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  express 
himself.  He  subscribed  for  the  Water- Cure  Journal, 
and  went  off  confident  that  he  should  soon  be  restored 
to  health. 
This  is  no  fiction,  but  a  "  home  truth  for  home 

CONSUMPTION." 


Health  (says  an  Eastern  paper)  is  getting  to  be 
vulgar,  and  is  confined  principally  to  servant  girls.  No 
"lady"  can  possibly  plead  guilty  to  "being  well," 
without  losing  caste.  Spinal  complaints  are  just  now 
in  the  ascendant — no  female  being  considered  "good 
company"  who  possesses  sufScient  strength  to  raise  a 
smoothing  iron. 

[Thanks  to  the  growing  interest  which  our  women 
are  everywhere  taking  in  Hydropathy.  When  these 
principles  become  generally  known,  the  scales  will  be 
turned,  and  it  will  then  be  considered  "  vulgar"  to  be 
wwable  to  "raise  a  smoothing  iron."] 


A  Few  Words  with  our  Friends. — Without 
material  alteration,  we  present  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  for  1852  to  its  patrons  and  the  public. 

The  Journal  will  continue  to  be  characterized  by 
the  same  editorial  talent,  vigor,  life,  and  spirit  for 
which  it  has  already  obtained  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. 

The  same  superior  quality  of  paper,  unsurpassed 
for  beauty  or  excellence,  manufactured  expressly 
for  us,  will  be  used  on  the  present  volume. 

The  shape  or  form  of  the  Journal  will  remain 
unchanged.  Now  it  is  good-looking,  handy  to 
read,  and  convenient  to  bind.  We  are  well 
pleased  with  it ;  while  others  regard  it  as  a  model 
in  this  respect. 

Our  types  and  printing  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  work,  no  matter  how  high  its 
price.  We  now  have  every  facility,  and  shall 
continue  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  improvement 
in  the  art  of  printing,  to  make  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  as  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  as  its 
contents  shall  be  useful  and  truthful. 

The  variety  of  subjects  treated  will  be  the  same 
as  heretofore.  All  topics,  covered  by  our  Pros- 
pectus, relating  in  any  way  to  disease  or  its  treat- 
ment, to  health  or  its  preservation,  to  life  and  its 
objects,  to  the  various  reforms  of  the  age,  and  to 
human  happiness — these  will  all  be  legitimate 
subjects  for  discussion  and  elucidation  in  this 
Journal. 

Our  Engraved  Illustrations  will  be  more  nu- 
merous and  costly  than  hitherto ;  and  all  subjects 
capable  of  pictorial  representation  will  thus  be 
made  "  to  speak  to  the  mind  "  more  impressively 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  without  them. 

Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Chemistry  will  all 
be .  treated  in  a  popular  and  familiar  manner,  so 
as  to  be  easily  understood  by  the  learned  and  un- 
learned. 

The  Wateh-Cure  Journal  is  published  on  the 
first"  of  every  month,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  in  ad- 
vance. FoivClub  -Terms,  see-  Prospectus,  on  the 
last  page.  It  shall"  be  our  endeavor  to  furnish  the 
public  with  the  best  Health  Journal  in  the  world. 
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It  mu  ltK  our  aim  to  adapt  the  Jonraal  to  the  wants  of  "the  Peo- 
fLE"  IVnrVHBBXi  It  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  designed  for  med- 
ii'ftl  men  only,  but  for  ail  men  and  all  women.  —  Publishers. 

Trie  present  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  is  sent  to 
thosfi  whose  subscription  expired  with  the  last  volume,  but 
the  Journal  will  be  continued  only  to  those  who  re-subscribe 
New  subscription  books  are  opened  with  every  new  volume. 
To  insure  complete  sets  from  the  commencement  of  the 
volume,  clubs  should  be  made  up  and  the  names  sent  in  to  the 
publishers  soon. 

To  prevent  miscarriage,  all  letters  and  other  communi- 
cations relating  to  this  Journal  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post 
paid,  and  directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


NEW-YEAR  REFLECTIONS. 

BY    B.    T.    TRALL,    M.D. 

Anno  Domini. — The  little  fragment  of  time  we 
call  a  year  is,  to  the  incomprehensible  eternity, 
inconceivably  less  than  is  a  single  dew-drop  to  the 
unfathomable  ocean.  Yet  who  can  measure  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  which  may  be  created  or 
destroyed  in  this  brief  period  ?  Or  who  can  cal- 
culate the  consequences  of  the  events  of  a  single 
year,  as  they  affect  the  destinies  of  the  human  fam- 
ily through  thousands  of  years  to  come? 

Twelve  months  ago,  in  the  name  of  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  we  reasoned  with 
its  patrons  on  temperance,  health,  and  a  reform 
to  come.  "We  now  write  under  a  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility  then  incurred.  "We  promised,  with 
the  people's  countenance  and  support,  to  scatter 
true  light  in  the  dark  corners,  and  send  pure  wa- 
ter to  the  unclean  places ;  to  expose  those  errors 
which  bind  the  best  energies  of  the  human  mind 
to.  the  throne  of  the  past,  and  elucidate  those  truths 
which  illumine  the  pathway  to  a  more  glorious 
future.    But 

"Truth's  a  discovery  made  by  travelling  minds." 

We  never  suffered  the  misfortune  of  "getting  an 
education ;"  and  we  devoutly  pray  that  all  our 
friends  and  readers  will  be  spared  the  calamity  of 
bf nig  turned  out  of  a  school-house  or  college  edi- 
fice, iormed,  fashioned  and  finished,  like  a  mahog- 
any table  or  block  of  marble,  and  incapable  of  fur- 
ther progress  save  in  efforts  to  live  on  the  capital 
invested  in  learning.  Life  is  or  should  be  a  per- 
petual school  ;  we  can  learn  something  valuable 
every  day ;  we  should  be  wiser  at  each  Bettin 
than  when  it  arose  in  the  morning.  Who  does  not 
this,  who  is  not  so,  misuses,  murders  time,  and  must 


r  i"  the  penalty  provided  against  thai  par 
tioular  form  of  homicide. 

"  He  who  binds 
His  soul  to  kn.  n." 

Unfortunately  for  the  speedy  consummation  of 
an  earthly  millennium,  science  has  generally  beeo 
too  much  of  a  trade,  and  too  little  of  a  "  liberal 
profession."    In  the  language  of  Tupper: 

';  Science  to  some  is  the  goddess  great,  to  some  the  milch-cow 

of  the  field  ; 
Their    care     is     but  to  calculate — what    butter    she    will 

yield." 

To  the  medical  trade — to  the  business  of  doctoring 
folks,  in  contradistinction  to  the  nobler  avocation 
of  teaching  them  how  to  avoid  sickness — the  poet 
speaks  with  peculiar  and  prophetic  emphasis. 
Clothed  in  impenetrable  technicality,  the  popular 
system  has  thus  far  eluded  the  criticism  of  the 
non-professional,  whilst,  wrapt  in  the  supersti- 
tions and  mysticisms  of  a  darker  age,  it  is  neither 
comprehended  nor  demonstrated  by  its  profes- 
sors. We  propose,  with  your  approbation  and 
company,  reader,  to  travel  onward,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  great  Teacher  and  unerring  Phy- 
sician, Nature,  acquiring  nud  disseminating  more 
and  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  greater 
and  still  greater  skill  in  the  administration  of  nat- 
ural remedies — air,  light,  water,  food,  temperature, 
exercise,  sleep,  clothing,  and  the  passions ;  which 
we  contend,  and  flatter  ourselves  we  shall  yet  be 
able  to  prove  to  a  drug-taking  community,  are  the 
ample  and  the  only  true  medicines. 

The  Present  Volume. — We  are  now  within  a 
charmed  circle.  In  imagination  we  see  around  us 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  who  are 
the  constant  readers  of  this  journal.  On  them  de- 
pends our  hope  of  redeeming  humanity  from  the 
curse  of  disease.  They  are  our  co-workers,  and 
the  only  channel  through  which  we  can  reach  the 
general  domain  of  mind.  That  they  are  interested 
with  us,  deeply,  earnestly,  intelligently  and  deter- 
minedly, in  this  reform,  we  know ;  for  every  day's 
mail  brings  us  the  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  and  we  fancy  we  can  grasp  the  honest,  firm, 
toil-hardened  hand  of  this  imaginary  throng,  while 
we  seem  to  see  in  the  immense  assemblage  the  sure 
tokens  of  final  triumph. 

'"Tis  not  the  powerful  arm, 
But  soft,  enchanting  tongue,  that  governs  all." 

We  perceive,  beside  the  strong  arm  of  man,  the 
stronger  influence  of  woman  at  work.  And  yet 
more  promising  than  all,  we  discover  the  children, 
the  youth,  the  rising  generation  actively  engaged  in 
a  self-education  which  is  to  fit  them  for  healthiness, 
happiness  and  usefulness.  When  before  did  the 
world  ever  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  or 
child  procuring^clubs  of  subscribers  to  a  medical 
journal? 

Under  the  misteaehings,  bad  examples,  and  false 
doctrines  of  the  system  we  oppose,  the  world  has 
suffered  on  until 

"Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  nought  ; 
Their  period  finished  ere  'tis  well  b»gun." 

Under  the  misleadings  of  this  system,  the  world 
has  become  filled  with  disease  and  death  and  pre- 
mature decay,  and,  instead  of  teaching  us  how  to 
mend  our  own  manners,  the  drug-doctors  dose  two 
evils  into  us  in  trying  to  dose  one  out ;  and 

"  N.'.ture  disturbed 
Is  deemed  vindictive  to  have  changed  her  course." 


.",  i  ",  Mends,  l<  I  a  no!  add  insult  to  injur}  ;  l<  t 
\i-  n.it  charge  our  own  rnorance  or  the  doctors' 
mal-prm  i  !'•<■  to  Dame  Nature,  nor  to  the  good  God 
"whodoetb  all  things  welL"  J ><n  rather  lei 
learn  of  her;  observe  and  obey  her  every  law; 
and  check  the  degenerating  process  by  commenc- 
ing at  once  and  in  full  ih"  work  of  regeneration; 
ami  I'tTimr,  a  \,-;,\  be,  "those  .priii 

days," 

"of  health,  and  life,  and  joy, 

While  yet  man  lived  in  innocence,  and  told 
A  length  of  golden  years;  unflnshed  in  blcod, 
A  stianger  to  the  savage  arts  of  life. 
Death,  rapine,  carnage,  surfeit,  bnd  disc:' 

Disadvantages  ok  Mi- 1 1. 1 1  ation. — The  following 
statement  of  facts,  which  did  not  bappen  to  find  a 
place  in  any  of  our  city  papers,  is  copied  from  a 
late  number  of  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser.  It 
is  in  character  with  the  incongruity  of  the  whole 
system  of  which  it  forms  an  ordinary  incident : — 

"Case  op  the  late  Dr.  Rodger*,  op  New  York. 
— The  eminent  physicians  in  attendance  at  the 
bedside  of  the  late  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  J. 
Kearney  Rodgers,  differed  respecting  the  disease 
under  which  he  suffered;  and  each  subjected  him 
in  turn  without  success  to  a  treatment  conformable 
to  his  own  opinion.  One  thought  it  was  intermit- 
tent fever;  while  the  other  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  an  affection  of  the  liver.  Last  evening,  at  the 
Pathological  Society  of  New  York,  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  case  was  made  after  a  post  mortem  ex- 
amination of  the  body.  It  proved  to  be  an  unusual 
disease  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  blood  vessels  inti- 
mately connected  with  it. 

"Upon  this  ensued  a  learned  and  long  discus- 
sion;  but  we  believe  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
was  arrived  at,  whether  the  disease  was  curable  or 
not,  had  the  exact  and  whole  truth  been  seasonably 
and  certainly  ascertained." 

Well,  who  ever  knew  a  "satisfactory  conclusion" 
arrived  at  by  an  allopathic  discus-ion?  In  the 
above  case  the  doctors  disagreed  as  to  what  ailed 
the  patient  while  living;  they  disagreed  as  to  what 
ailed  him  after  an  examination  of  his  corpse  ;  they 
disagreed  as  to  what  treatment  he  ought  to  have 
had,  provided  the  disease  had  been  known  to  have 
been  this,  that,  or  the  other;  and  the}'  disagreed 
as  to  whether  this,  that,  or  the  other  treatment 
would  have  cured  or  not,  provided  the  disease  had 
been  seasonably  and  certainly  ascertained  to  have 
been  this,  that,  or  the  other,  or  something  else! 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — We  have  some  new 
evidence  almost  every  day  that  our  Allopathic 
friends  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
truths  of  our  system  and  the  falsities  of  their  own. 
We  noticed  in  the  last  number  the  confession  of 
Professor  Draper  of  this  city,  that  "our  position 
is  becoming  untenable."  Dr.  W.  B.  Hcrrick,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  deliv- 
ered an  address  recently  on  The  Remedial  Proper- 
ties of  Alimentary  Substances,  and  the  Changes 
produced  by  Oxygen  in  Health  and  Disease.  "The 
chief  point  urged  in  this  address,"  says  the  New- 
Orleans  Medical  Journal,  "is,  that  the  time  mill 
soon  come  when  physicians  will  use  as  remedies 
such  substances  only  as  help  to  constitute,  in  health, 
the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body." 

This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching  for  several  years;  it  is  the  lead- 
ing tenet  in  the  creed  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 
anil  the  main  point  in  is^uc  between  Hydropathista 
ami  Allopathists.  But  the  good  linn  intimated  by 
Dr.  Herrick  will  conic  just  as  soon  as  the  people 
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understand  this  matter  for  themselves,  and  demand 
this  practice  of  their  physicians,  and  not  till  then. 

Influence  of  the  Solar  Light. — The  following 
extract  from  the  "  Medical  Gleanings"  of  Dr.  Vree- 
land,  -who  accompanied  the  American  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  is  interesting: — 

The  sun  left  us  on  the  7th  of  November,  and 
did  not  appear  again  until  the  28th  of  January,  a 
period  of  eighty-two  days.  After  the  sun  had  set 
cases  of  scurvy  increased  rapidly,  but  the  symp- 
toms never  progressed  so  far  as  to  produce  any 
serious  apprehension.  Not  a  man  was  ever  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  and  although  some  were  lame, 
and  unable  to  use  one  lower  extremity,  they  were 
always,  during  the  time  appropriated  to  exercise, 
compelled  to  take  a  certain  quantity  in  company 
with  their  messmates. 

The  causes  which  seemed  to  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence in  producing  and  prolonging  the  cases  under 
our  observation  were,  the  long  absence  of  solar 
light,  a  diet  without  change  of  variety,  want  of  a 
proper  exciting  exercise,  personal  uncleanliness, 
dreary  monotony,  and  consequent  depression  of 
spirits.  The  symptoms  were  generally  uniform, 
almost  always  the  first  change  noticed  being  a  pe- 
culiar white  arch  on  the  gums,  at  the  root  of  one 
or  more  of  the  incisor  teeth  in  either  jaw,  followed 
in  a  few  days  by  sponginess,  lividity,  ulceration 
and  bleeding.  Subsequently,  the  lower  extremity 
would  become  painful,  swollen,  indurated  and  dis- 
colored by  ecchymosis.  Sometimes  the  legs  would 
have  the  appearances  above  described,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  gums  continued  perfectly  healthy. 
Irritation  of  the  rectum,  with  frequent  small,  slimy 
and  bloody  stools,  accompanied  by  pain  and  tenes- 
mus, was  also  frequent.  In  December,  our  boat- 
swain's mate,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  the  oldest  man 
in  the  vessel,  was  seized  with  pneumonia,  which  at  ; 
one  time  seemed  likely  to  prove  fatal ;  but  he 
gradually  recovered,  and  during  convalescence 
suffered  severely  from  ulceration  and  loosening  of 
the  gums,  brought  on  by  his  long  confinement  be- 
low. We  had  but  one  severe  case  of  frost-bite, 
in  which  a  part  of  the  helix  of  the  ear  sloughed 
away.  Superficial  frost-bites,  however,  causing 
vesication  of  the  fingers,  nose,  ears,  and  cheeks, 
were  constantly  occurring.  If  the  slightest  wind 
was  stirring,  the  end  of  the  nose  and  the  lobes  of 
the  ears  of  some  of  us  would  freeze,  and  we  would 
remain  unconscious  of  the  fact  until  informed  by 
a  companion. 

In  the  spring,  several  of  the  officers  and  men 
were  rendered  snow-blind  by  the  peculiar  glare 
of  the  snow  which  exists  in  overcast  weather.  On 
bright,  sunshiny  days,  we  walked  on  the  dazzling 
ice  and  snow  with  impunity,  but  when  the  sky 
was  at  all  obscured  by  clouds,  the  light  reflected 
from  the  snow  was  such  as  to  deceive  us  as  to  the 
true  distance  and  size  of  objects,  and  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  surface  of  the  ice  was  so  disguised,  that 
we  were  unable  to  tell  an  elevation  from  a  de- 
pression ;  consequently,  we  would  step  off  from 
pieces  of  ice  three  or  four  feet  high,  without  being 
'conscious  of  any  change  of  surface  until  we  found 
ourselves  falling,  and  again  we  would  trip  over 
inequalities  that  were  insensible  to  us  until  it  was 
too  late  to  raise  our  feet  high  enough  to  clear 
them.  This  indistinctness  and  uncertain'y  of 
vision  brought  on  a  very  acute  conjunctivitis,  that 
for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  was  very  pain- 
ful. The  most  grateful  application  was  cold 
water,  and  in  four  or  five  days  the  eyes  were  ap- 
parently as  well  as  ever.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
long  nights,  a  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  was  ob- 
served in  all  of  us ;  we  had  become  bleached  to  a 
pale,  waxy  color,  and  our  hair  came  out  abun- 
dantly. The  anti  scorbutics,  in  a  measure,  lost 
their  effect,  and  possessed  but  the  power  of  hold- 
ing the  disease  in  check,  for  symptoms  did  not 
begin  to  disappear  and  cases  to  recover  perma- 
nently until  after  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  the  exhila- 
ration excited  by  his  re-appearance  seeming  to 
have  a  direct  and  beneficial  influence.    Out  of  the 


\  whole  complement,  one  officer  and  nineteen  men 
\  had  unequivocal  symptoms  of  scurvy.  The  re- 
maining seven  officers  and  seven  men  enjoyed 
>  comparatively  good  health  during  the  whole 
J  cruise. 


ERYSIPELAS :  HOME  TREATMENT. 

BT   E.    M.    G. 

On  the  20th  ult.  I  was    affected  with  a  burning 
sensation  in  my  left  ear,  but  which  did  not  occa- 
sion me  any  inconvenience  at  first,  as  it  was  but 
slight;  but  in  a  day  or  two  it  began  to  swell,  and 
got  gradually  worse,  until,   on  the  26th,  it  had 
swollen  my  ear  to  nearly  twice  its    natural  size, 
and  the  back  part  of  my  head  was  also  much  swol- 
len ;  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  heat  and 
swelling  was  gradually  approaching  to  the  right 
side.     I  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  to  any 
one  but  my  father  ;  and,  even  then,  just  remarked 
that   my  ear    burned   very  much,    but   did   not 
mention  the  swelling,  as  I    thought  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  slight  cold  and  wotild  go  away  of  it- 
self, until  a  week  from  the  attack,  when  I  showed 
it  to  my  wife,  who  was  so  much  alarmed  that  she 
wished  me  to  see  the  doctor  (Allopath)  without  de- 
lay ;  but  it  being  late  at  night,  I  deferred  it  until 
the  next  day,  when  I  went  to  see  him,  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  matter  with  me,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  ask  for  a  prescription,  for  I  was  de- 
termined, let  the  case  be  as  it  might,  I  would  treat 
it  hydropathically  as  far  as  I  knew  how.     The  doc- 
tor, after  examination,  pronounced  it  Erysipelas, 
which  rather  startled  me,  I  assure  you,  for  I  knew 
that  it  was  sometimes  a  very  dangerous  disease.    I 
had  never  seen  a  case  of  it  in  my  life,  and  therefore 
did  not  know  that  the  symptoms  in  my  case  were 
those  of  Erysipelas,     The  doctor  told    me  (unso- 
licited) that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  for  it,  would 
be  to  sprinkle  starch  pretty  freely  over  my  head) 
and  put  some  cotton  in  my  ears  to  prevent  the 
starch  entering  them,  and  to  bind  a  cloth  with 
plenty  of  starch  in  it  around  my  head  ;  remarking, 
that  if  that  did  not  help  me  I  would  have  a  bad 
time  of  it.    Now  I  assure  you  that  I  had  not  a  very 
exalted  idea  of  the  cooling  properties  of  starch, 
so  I  concluded  to  leave  that  in  the  hands  of  its 
proper    guardian — the  washerwoman.     My   wife 
asked  him  if  water  applications  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial.  He  said  no ;  rather  the  contrary,  might  give 
relief  for  the  moment,  but  eventually  would  make 
it  worse.     That  night  I  took  a  wet  sheet  pack  of 
one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  and  a  bath  immedi- 
ately after,  at  sixty-eight  degrees,  and  applied  a 
wet  bandage  around   my  head  upon  retiring  at 
night,  which  I  renewed  about  3  A  M.,  by  which 
means  I  secured  a  good  night's  rest,  the  first  I  had 
in  three  or  four  nights.     I  also  kept  the  bandages 
applied  during  the  day,  changing  them  frequently. 
The    above    prescription     I     took    from    the 
"Water-Cure    Manual.      The    next    day    I    wrote 
to  a  friend  of  mine,   Mr.  Samuel  C.  Woodward, 
at    present    studying    with     Dr.    Trail,    No.    15 
Laight  street,  N.  Y.,  describing  my  symptoms  and 
treatment,  asking   his  advice ;    when  he   kindly 
answered  me,  advising  me  to  persist  in  the  course 
I  was  pursuing  and  keep  good  heart  ;  but  if  I  did 
anything  hydropathically,  to    do  it  thoroughly ; 
which   advice    I    followed    to   the    letter,    ably 
seconded  by  my  wife. 


From  the  time  of  taking  the  first  pack,  I  began 
gradually  to  recover,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
following  day,  when  I  was  so  bad  I  could  not  go 
out  of  the  house,)  so  that  in  a  week  I  was  perfectly 
well,  although  I  was  pulled  down  some  in  flesh.  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  drowned  the  fire  out; 
for,  most  assuredly,  it  felt  like  fire  part  of  the 
time.  So  much  for  the  wet  sheet,  cold  water  ap- 
plications, baths,  diet,  and  keeping  the  bowels 
free ;  so  much  for  Water  vs.  Starch. 
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THE  TEETH.-NO.  II. 

THEIR    PHYSIOLOGY    AND    TREATMENT. 
BY    DR.    J.    W.    CLOWES.* 

By  the  instances  given  in  a  late  number,  of  a 
hale  old  man,  a  decrepit  middle  aged,  and  a  totter- 
ing youth,  we  intend  to  show  the  cause  of  differ- 
ence existing  between  them  (as  to  the  matter  of 
health   and   disease)  to  be  constitutional,  and  if 
constitutional,  by  descent  hereditary.     For  as  is 
the   constitutional   strength    or   weakness  of  the 
parents,  so  must  be  the  inheritance   of  their  off- 
spring.    The  first  of  the  three  persons  alluded  to 
is  a  father,  the  middle  aged  and  the  youth  are  his 
children.     He  has  other  children,  but  of  these  we 
need  not  speak.     There  is  a  grievous  void  in  this 
family,  and  the  marble  slab  and  grass-grown  grave 
mark  the  resting  place  of  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
The  germs  of  disease  in  her  children  have  been 
rank  in  their  growth,  and  they  hasten  to  an  un- 
timely perfection.     To  root  them  out  is  beyond 
the  skill   of  human  ability ;  but  to  impede  their 
growth — to  check  their  increase  and  prolong  life, 
is  the  great  aim  which  actuates  us  now.     We  have 
already  shown  the  necessity  of  possessing  sound 
teeth,  we  have  declared  their  important  functions 
and    their    indispensable   connections   with    the 
health  of  the  body.     To  those  who  have  so  often 
asked  the  question,   "Why  do  our  teeth  decay  so 
soon,  and  is  it  usual  for  people  of  our  ages  (vary- 
ing from   twelve  to  twenty-five   years)  to  lose 
their  teeth  so  early?"   we  answer,  the  first  and 
most  general  predisposing  cause  is  a  natural  weak- 
ness in  the  teeth  themselves,  the  result  of  inability 
in  the  formative   power  which  -has   derived  its 
origin  from  a  diseased  source — an  inherent  weak- 
ness.    Teeth,  then,  imperfectly  formed,  are  easily 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  various  chemical  causes 
in  the  mouth,  and  these  are  too  often  assisted  in 
their  work  of  destruction  by  a  wilful  and  absurd 
neglect  of  the  use  of  the  brush  and  appropriate  den- 
tifrices.    How  pitiful,  how  despicable  is  the  igno- 
rance of  those  parents  who  command  their  children 
to  forbear  their  use,  because,  forsooth,  "  they  might 
wear  out  their  teeth."    Such,  too,  will  behold  their 
children  pass  through  a  sickly  childhood,  a  misera- 
ble and  fading  youth — ay,  they  will  follow  them 
to  an  early  grave,  and  shed  bitter,  unavailing  tears 
of  sorrow  and  regret  for  their  untimely  loss,  and 
seek  at  last  consolation  in  the  belief,  that  the  God 
who  gave  them  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  prop  to  their 
deeliningy  ears,  has,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  caused 
them  to  suffer  this  bereavement.     The   wisdom 
and  goodness  of  a  Heavenly  Parent  we  have  never 
doubted;  but  we  do  know  the  fallibility  of  earthly 
ones,  and  we  tell  them  if  they  had  early  looked  to 
the  health  of  their  children — if  their  parental  care 
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had  penetrated  tlieir  mouths  and  beheld  tlie  sure 
destruction  which  was  working  there — if  they  had 
Bel  11  the  gradual  hut  certain  dissolution  of  the  most 
important  organs  in  the  economy  of  life — if  they 
had  informed  themselves  of  the  pernicious  results 
which  the  mingling  of  corrupt  and  putrid  dis- 
charges with  the  "daily  bread"  of  life  was  effect- 
ing upon  the  constitution  and  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  their  offspring — if  they  had  known  all 
these  things,  and  prevented  them — for  they  could 
have  done  so — they  might  still  have  cause  to  thank 
God  for  the  gift  of  children.  There  being,  as  has 
been  affirmed,  natural  imperfection  in  most  teeth, 
i.  e.,  small  exposed  points,  which  in  their  forma- 
tion have  not  been  protected  by  the  enamel  from 
the  hurtful  action  of  chemical  agents,  the  effect  of 
which  is  a  gradual  softening  of  the  bone,  succeeded 
by  a  discoloration  which,  as  the  decay  progresses, 
is  thrown  off  in  layers  or  dissolved  by  the  saliva, 
and  in  either  case  mingles  its  pollutions  with  the 
food.  As  each  successive  layer  of  bone  is  thrown 
off,  the  danger  to  the  tooth  increases  until,  a  free 
passage  being  made,  the  nerve  is  laid  open  to  the 
aii-.  Thus  are  shown  the  progressive  stagesof  decay 
in  teeth  ;  and  when,  as  sensible  beings,  we  reflect 
that  there  are  frequently  some  twenty  or  thirty 
such  diseased  outlets  contributing  at  the  same  time 
their  quantum  of  dead  matter,  what  must  be  our 
opinion  of  the  man  who  can  stare  these  truths  in 
the  face  and  will  not  perceive  them,  or  listen  to 
their  warning  voices  and  will  not  hear  them  ? 
Will  he  still  suffer  that  beautiful  apparatus,  in- 
tended by  his  Maker  to  add  so  much  to  his  comfort 
and  happiness,  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  wanton  neglect, 
and  the  mouth  which  should  be  the  avenue  of  health 
to  his  system,  to  become  an  inlet  to  disease  ? 

"We  here  present  an  engraved  view 
of  an  "  old  root,''  which  will  be  recog- 
nized by  many  as  a  correct  likeness  of 
something  real,  which  they  have  often 
i£  both  seen  and  felt.     The  occurrence  of 
^  this  kind   of  pest  in  the  human  mouth 
has  become   so   frequent   of  late,  that 
there  are  but  few  persons,  in  civilized  communi- 
ties, who  do  not  tolerate  one  or  more  of  them. 

They  obviously  do  not  understand  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  tenants  that  are  allowed  to 
occupy  their  apartments,  or  this  would  not  be. 
An  attempt  will  now  be  made,  to  "  show  up  " 
these  shabby  fellows,  which  it  is  hoped  may  help, 
in  some  degree,  to  banish  them  from  enlightened 
society. 

That  old  root,  that  ruinous  tooth  in  thy  mouth, 
gentle  reader,  was  once  a  well-formed  tooth,  in 
which  the  two  great  qualities,  utility  and  beauty, 
were  most  happily  blended.  Upon  the  perfection 
of  thirty-two  teeth,  a?  healthful  as  the  following, 
how  many  would  be  the  true  comfortg 
of  life  !  The  possessor  of  such  a  den- 
ture could  eat  with  an  exquisite 
relish;  could  sleep  an  uninterrupted, 
painless  6leep ;  could  speak  with  an 
uncracked  voice ;  could  exhibit  to  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders  a  set  of 
priceless  pearls!  could Ah!  I  am  indulg- 
ing in  ftoicers,  while  I  should  be  discoursing  of 
thorns. 

That  old  root!  Its  history  runs  thus: — Originally 


a  large  tooth  ;  but  from  certain  natural  imperfec- 
tions  in  its  enamel,  and  an  inexcusable  neglect  <>ri 
the  part  of  its  owner,  it  decayed.  At  first)  two 
small  specks  appeared  upon  its  grinding  surface, 
just  under  the  imperfections  alluded  to,  indicating 
the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  These  were  regarded 
as  of  no  consequence,  they  were  only  specks.  In 
course  of  time,  these  specks,  feeding  upon  the  acids 
of  the  mouth,  became  incipient  decays  ;  f-lowly, 
but  surely,  beneath  the  enamel  they  became  large 
decays.  The  work  of  destruction  quickened,  in 
proportion  as  their  depth  and  diameter  increased. 
By  this  consuming  waste,  the  tooth  was  rapidly 
changed  to  a  mere  shell,  and  having  no  internal 
strength,  it  crumbled  ingloriously  to  pieces.  In- 
asmuch as  this  latter  event  transpired  at  the  hour 
of  dining,  and  in  the  act  of  eating,  its  owner,  very 
naturally,  experienced  a  sensation  of  pain.  And 
such  a  pain !  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  Too 
many  of  my  readers  are  able  to  speak  of  it  feelingly 
for  themselves.  The  tooth  ached !  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  certain  amount  of  moral  courage 
is  requisite  to  enable  the  sufferer  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  extraction.  This,  at  the  time,  he  did 
not  exercise ;  and,  with  here  and  there  a  broken  point 
and  rough  corner  left,  apparently  to  rub  his  tongue 
against,  it  gradually  broke  away,  and  became  what 
we  now  see  it — an  old  stump.  Let  us  now  consider 
wdiat  an  old  stump  of  a  tooth  is  ;  its  nature  and 
connections.  When  the  catastrophe  of  crumbling 
took  place,  a  nerve  was  exposed  to  the  air,  and,  by 
this  exposure,  ached,  and  ached!  and  died.  The 
repeated  "ached"  implies  that  the  process  of 
torment  continued — days,  or  weeks,  or  months. 
In  this  death,  the  membranes  of  the  tooth,  both 
lining  and  covering,  were  involved.  Without 
entering  into  the  minutife  of  explanation  as  to  how 
it  became  so,  suffice  it  that  this  dead  bone,  and 
every  old  root,  found  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
twenty  in  the  human  mouth,  is  connected,  at  its 
base,  with  an  ulcerous  sac,  or  pus  mam/factory, 
(an  elongation  of  the  outer  membrane,)  from  which, 
at  every  motion  of  the  jaws  in  eating,  exude  most 
unhealthy  and  offensive  discharges  ;  these,  mingling 
with  the  food,  poison  it,  and  through  it,  the  whole 
system  becomes  a  prey  to  a  fearful  complication 
of  disorders.  Tic  Doloreux  I  that  dread  affec- 
tion of  the  facial  nerves,  by  which  thousands 
of  our  race  are  rendered  constantly  miserable. 
Whence  comes  it  ?  It  is  never  found,  except  in 
connection  with  this  leakage,  which  goes  on  from 
the  affected  parts  continually,  through  an  ulcerous 
outlet.  A  fistulous  ulcer  on  the  leg  would  soon 
destroy  the  strength  and  substance  of  that  limb. 
How  then  can  a  dozen  festulas  in  the  mouth  do 
less  than  undermine  fearfully  the  health  of  that 
mouth,  with  all  its  intricate  and  beautiful  attach- 
ments? Extraction  of  the  root,  a  removal  of  the 
cause,  cures  tic  doloreux  immediately,  if  the  ease 
be  not  of  too  long  standing.  Weak  eyes  .'  0 
thou  who  no  longer  hast  the  power  to  look  upon 
the  bright  and  beautiful  in  Nature  with  delighted 
eyes ;  whoso  every  gaze  is  a  pain,  every  glance 
an  anguish!  are  thy  six  upper  front  teeth  per- 
fectly sound?  Or  is  the  light  of  thy  eyes  flowing 
out  through  some  polluted  stream,  whose  fountain 
and  source  is  a  dead  bone?  Hast  the  ear  ache? 
See  that  thy  trouble  spring  not  from  a  wisdom 
tooth,  rotted  to  the  core.     These  are  a  few  instan- 


ces of  local  irritation,  produced  by  a  drainin 
strength  from,  and  by  a  sympathetic  influence 
through  the  nerves,  upon  pail-  in  near  proximity 
to  disease.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  matters  of 
more  rital  and  general  moment.  Allowing  these 
impun  ■  ii'  !o  (produce  the  various  mischiei 
puled  to  them,  taken  separately  and  singly,  what 
most  be  the  effeel  on  the  digestive  system  (and 
through  it  on  the  whole  economy)  of  nm,,  i  \ 
all  equally  poisonous,  uniting  in  on*  stomach/  In 
this  way  the  Btomach,  thai  greal  reservoir,  from 
which  nourishment  and  life  are  the  only  natural 
emanations,  L  .ohm  :''•'>;•  ''es-  pool  of  corruption, 
dispensing  obstruction,  disease  and  pain,  through 
all  its  outlets,  to  the  minutest  fibre,  Tessa]  and 
nerve  of  the  body!  The  cause  of  mischief  ha3 
been  sedulously  pressed  upon  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. He  will  not  lose  sight  of  it  while  I  enumer- 
ate a  few  of  its  most  common  effects.  Sick  head- 
ache I  Indigestion!  Nervousness!  General  de- 
bility! Sallow  complexion!  Dreadful  taste  in 
the  mouth!  Foetid  breath!  Loss  of  appetite! 
Lack  of  energy  to  accomplish  any  thing!  Lor.lh- 
ing  of  self,  and  loss  of  self-respect!  But  why  con- 
tinue a  list  already  too  extended?  Any  or  all  of 
these  evils  are  ever  the  concomitants  of  a  badly 
diseased  mouth.  No  one  can  be  more  fully  con- 
vinced of  this  fact  than  the  reader,  should  he  un- 
fortunately possess  such  a  mouth.  This  modern 
Pandora's  box  must  not  yet  be  closed.  There  are 
physical  ills  concealed  within  its  recesses  that  duty 
to  my  race  bids  me  draw  forth.  I  charge  the  in- 
telligent and  reflecting  to  heed  me  well.  I  speak 
what  I  do  know1.  The  mouths  of  females  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  so  much  disease,  and  their  general 
health  becomes  so  impaired  from  this  cause,  that 
Nature,  obstructed  in  her  ivonted  organs,  converts 
them  (their  mouths)  into  channels  of  relief,  and 
periodically  they  become  most  unnatural  outlets 
to  the  system!  0  ye  who  seek  for  health  in  dis- 
tant lands;  who  visit  medicinal  springs;  who 
strive,  with  all  the  power  that  gold  can  give,  to 
buy  back  blessings  vanished,  jewels  lost !  Ye 
strive  in  vain  !  In  vain  ye  imbibe!  Ye  are  tra- 
vel-worn in  vain !  In  your  own  mouths  the  trea- 
son lies.  Use  proper  means  to  render  them 
healthful  and  cleanly  ;  banish  impurity  from  an 
organ  that,  of  all  others,  should  be  most  pure.  Do 
this,  and  if  aught  of  health  remain,  to  you  it  will 
return.  Do  this,  and  blessings  deemed  past  re- 
gaining will  come  back.  Do  it,  and  the  dignity 
of  self-respect,  and  a  joy  in  life,  will  be  yours. 

[As  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  above, 
we  add  the  following  paragraph,  from  "  Dickens' 
Household  Words:" — Editors.] 

"The  teeth,  under  the  microscope,  are  seen  to 
be  made  up  of  three  different  portions  :  the  enamel 
on  the  surface  above  the  gum  ;  the  ivory,  making 
up  the  bulk  of  the  tooth  beneath  the  enamel ;  and 
the  coating  of  the  fang.  The  ivory  of  the  tooth  is 
full  of  small  tubes,  running  from  the  cavity  in  the 
centre  towards  the  outer  surface  of  the  tooth. 
These  tubes  get  finer  and  finer  as  they  approach 
the  surface,  and  many  of  them  branch  out  like 
little  tubular  trees.  The  microscope  gives  strength 
to  the  supposition,  that  decay  of  the  teeth,  with 
the  horrible  aches  winch  accompany  it,  arises  from 
a  parasitical  growth  promoted  by  a  vitiated  con-  £ 
dition  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth.     The  tartar 
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that  accumulates  on  neglected  teeth  consists  of 
lime  mixed  with  mucus,  and  the  refuse  from  the 
lining  substances  of  the  mouth.  This  substance 
contains,  in  the  case  of  negligent  and  dirty  people, 
animalcules  and  vegetable  growths.  Imagine  a 
human  being  with  a  small  zoological  and  botani- 
cal collection  between,  and  round  about,  the  teeth. 
Teeth  becoming  sources  cf  agonizing  pain,  and 
falling  to  decay,  teach  the  wise  necessity  of  giving 
them  proper  care — both  direct,  by  washing,  and 
indirect,  by  keeping  the  juices  of  the  mouth  pure 
by  proper  food  and  wholesome  temperance." 


WATER-CURE   IN  TYPHUS: 

HARMLESS  DECEPTION. 
BY     PROF.     I.     M.     COMINGS. 

The  more  simple  a  theory  is,  the  more  rational 
will  it  appear,  if  it  is  supported  by  just  principles 
and  corroborated  by  experience.  It  will  also  be 
likely  to  be  more  extensively  useful  and  less  dan- 
gerous in  its  application.  These  remarks  are  par- 
ticularly fitted  to  the  water-cure  treatment  in 
disease,  and  yet  the  most  common  observation  in 
reference  to  it  is,  that  it  is  so  simple  ;  it  looks  in- 
consistent that  simple  water  should  be  so  effica- 
cious in  all  forms  of  disease,  especially  in  those 
acute  and  complicated  affections,  which  involve 
various  organs,  and  which  require  so  much  skill 
in  the  diagnosis.  How  can  it  be,  says  one,  that 
water  can  cure  the  typhus  fever  ?  We  lately  saw 
the  report  of  the  following  eases  in  an  English 
journal,  which  will  answer  this  query  ;  and  as 
facts  are  better  than  theories,  they  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  writer  goes  on  as  follows:  "One  patient 
was  a  poor  girl  twelve  years  of  age.  She  had  been 
three  days  ill  before  I  saw  her.  Her  pulse  was 
slow  and  small,  perspiration  profuse,  with  a  shoot- 
ing pain  in  her  head  sometimes  occasioning  deli- 
rium. Her  tongue  was  dry  and  furred.  She  was 
rubbed  all  over  with  common  vinegar,  and  par- 
ticularly well  over  the  head  and  neck,  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  She  took  no  medicines  inter- 
nally, as  I  wished  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  exter- 
nal application.  I  found  she  recovered  sooner 
than  those  who  had  taken  the  common  medicines, 
which  too  arbitrary  custom  prescribes.  The  other 
patient  was  younger,  on  whom  the  same  mode  of 
treatment  was  successfully  adopted,  excepting  a 
mixture  of  pure  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  lavender  Avere  ordered,  to 
satisfy  the  importunity  of  friends  who  imagined 
the  vinegar,  externally  applied,  too  insignifi- 
cant to  effect  a  cure.  This  was  simply  the  water 
treatment,  as  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  any  par- 
ticular efficacy  in  the  acid  ;  but  people  feel  such 
horror  at  being  taken  out  of  a  warm  bed  to  be 
dashed  over  with  cold  water,  it  is  probable  that 
this  practice  will  never  be- universally  employed." 

So  much  for  this  English  author,  who  wrote  the 
above  some  years  ago,  before  the  Hydropathic 
triumph  of  the  present  day.  It  only  requires  our 
Allopathic  physicians  to  follow  the  example  of 
this  English  doctor,  and  they  would  find  that  simi- 
lar results  would  follow  their  practice. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  so  many 
of  them  are  using,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
treatment  recommended  by  Priessnitz;  they  are 


very  liable,  however,  to  amuse  the  patient  with 
some  drug  to  be  taken  while  the  water  is  effecting 
the  cure.  It  was  but  a  few  days  since,  that  an  Allo- 
pathic physician  (who  considers  himself,  at  least,  as 
one  of  the  first  in  skill  and  practical  information, 
having  visited  the  French  hospitals)  prescribed 
for  one  of  his  patients  a  hygienic  course  of 
treatment,  and  gave  him  a  prescription  written  in 
Latin  for  the  apothecary,  who  filled  it,  but  went 
immediately  with  it  to  the  doctor  and  asked  if  he 
did  not  omit  something,  as  it  was  nothing  but  wine 
flavored  with  some  aromatic.  "  It  is  just  as  in- 
tended," replied  the  doctor ;  "  I  wanted  the  wine 
to  be  medicine,  and  taken  as  such."  We  have 
known  of  many  such  cases  where  the  doctors 
amuse  the  patients  with  some  simple  dose,  while 
nature,  assisted  by  water  and  diet,  effects  the  cure. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  the  patients  if  all  our 
old  school  physicians  Avould  practise  this  course, 
and  it  is  quite  an  encouraging  fact,  that  very 
many  of  them,  the  most  intelligent,  are  practising 
this  harmless  deception  on  their  credulous  pa- 
tients. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  since  that  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Boston  came  to  the  grave  conclusion 
that  Homoeopathy  had  been  of  some  advantage 
to  the  world,  since  it  had  taught  the  Allopathic 
physician  to  trust  more  to  the  healing  powers  of 
Nature  than  to  their  large  doses.  We  must  con- 
clude that  the  next  important  information  which 
they  gain  will  be,  that  pure  water  has  'healing 
properties  which  their  poisonous  drugs  do  not 
possess ;  or  that  Nature  alone,  not  hindered  in  her 
operations  by  Allopathic  or  Homoeopathic  doses, 
will  effect  more  than  all  else  besides. 

Hygienic  and  dietetic  rules,  faithfully  observed, 
with  a  judicious  application  of  water,  will  seldom 
demand  the  use  of  any  other  remedial  agent. 
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WATER-CURE    IN    FAMILIES, 


BY    C.     M.     WOODS. 

My  family  have  been  practising  upon  the  water 
plan  for  about  eighteen  months,  or  two  years, 
and  can  safely  testify  to  its  efficacy.  At  the  time 
she  commenced,  my  wife  was  very  feeble  with  a 
liver  complaint,  for  which  she  was  eating  weekly 
liberal  allowances  of  blue  mass  and  quinine,  with 
(  free  applications  of  tartar  to  her  side.  This  would 
give  her  perhaps  temporary  relief,  to  be  followed 
with  a  like  prostration  in  a  very  short  time.  In 
addition,  she  was  attacked  with  the  dysentery  very 
badly  and  very  obstinately.  Calomel  was  freely 
administered,  and  all  fruits  carefully  kept  out  of 
her  way.  But  with  her,  calomel  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  virtues.  About  this  time  we  commenced 
receiving  your  journals,  and  read  other  publica- 
tions from  your  press  on  the  "  Vfater-  Cure."  She 
quit  taking  medicines,  commenced  bathing  regu- 
larly every  day,  and  eating  a  moderate  quantity 
of  such  ripe  fruits  as  were  in  season — say  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  &c.  Her  health  improved  imme- 
diately, and  she  now  enjoys  much  better  health 
than  she  has  done  before  for  several  years.  In 
fact,  she  enjoys  good  health,  considering  what 
little  constitution  she  had  left  when  she  com- 
menced the  water  treatment.  Let  us  have  what 
sickness  we  may,  we  now  use  no  medicine;  and 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  curing  very  serious  com- 
plaints among  our  children,  as  well  as  on  our- 
selves, by  the  application  of  water  and  attention 
to  regimen.  We  use  no  meat  or  butter  at  our 
table,  but  do  use  freely,  with  our  Graham  bread, 
all  the  -fruits  during  their  season,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  around  us,  and  the 


earnest  advice  of  all  our  neighbors,  including  gen- 
tlemen of  the  "  faculty"  of  our  city.  We  feel  no 
fears  of  that  dreaded  and  dreadful  disease,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other,  so  long  as  we  can  procure 
plenty  of  fresh  wheat  meal,  good  ripe  fruit,  pure 
water,  have  free  access  to  the  pure  winds  of 
heaven,  and  have  a  reasonable  share  of  clothing, 
and  liberty  to  run,  jump,  or  dig,  when  we  feel  a 
little  stupid. 

Thus  you  see  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending your  works  to  the  public.     [Quincy,  III. 
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Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. — This  important 
work  is  now  nearly  completed.  Six  numbers  have 
passed  through  the  press,  and  the  remaining  two  will 
very  soon  be  ready  for  delivery.  The  whole  will  make 
two  large  volumes,  containing  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
pages  of  closely  condensed  matter,  illustrated  by  above 
three  hundred  engravings,  and  embracing  the  whole 
range  of  subjects  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
life,  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  treatment  of 
diseases. 

In  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work, 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people  have  been 
steadily  kept  in  view.  Whilst  almost  every  topic  of 
interest  in  the  departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  and  Therapeutics,  is  briefly  pre- 
sented, those  of  practical  utility  are  always  put 
prominently  forward.  The  prevailing  errors,  conceits, 
and  whims  of  the  day  and  age  are  exposed  and  re  • 
futed ;  the  theories  and  hypotheses  upon  which  the 
popular  drug-practice  is  predicated  are  controverted, 
and  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their  fallacy  clearly  de- 
monstrated. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  its  contents  ; — 

History  of  Medicine  ;  History  of  Bathing  ;  History 
of  Medicated  Baths. 

Anatomy,  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
engravings. 

Physiology,  illustrated,  comprising  the  subjects  of 
the  Different  Structures,  and  their  Vital  Properties  ; 
Rationale  of  Muscular  Action ;  the  Nervous  In- 
fluence ;  Philosophy  of  Mind  ;  Mesmeric  Phenomena; 
the  Special  Senses  ;  the  Functions  of  Digestion,  Cir- 
culation, Respiration,  Absorption,  Nutrition,  Secre- 
tion, Excretion,  Calorification,  Temperaments,  Races, 
and  Theory  of  Population. 

Hygiene,  embracing  all  the  relations  of  Air,  Light, 
Drink,  Food,  Temperature,  Exercise,  Sleep,  Clothing, 
Bathing,  the  Execretions,  and  the  Passions,  to  the 
Growth  and  Development  of  Body  and  Mind,  the 
Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  Attainment  of  Lon- 
gevity. 

Dietetics,  comprising  the  Bible,  Anatomical,  Phy- 
siological, Chemical,  and  Experimental  Evidences 
concerning  the  Natural  Dietetic  Character  of  man. 

Hydropathic  Cookery,  with  Special  Directions  for 
the  Preparation  of  Food. 

Dietaries,  containing  the  Therapeutic  Distinctions 
of  Diet  for  Invalids. 

Philosophy  of  Water-Cure,  with  illustrated  expla- 
nations of  all  the  Water-Cure  appliances,  a  philoso- 
phical exposition  of  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Water- 
Treatment,  and  the  true  Rationale  of  Drug-Treat- 
ment. 

The  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  all 
known  Diseases,  in  which  the  theories  of  the  Allopa- 
thic schools  are  examined,  their  absurdity  and  the 
ill-success  of  drug-practice  exposed,  and  the  proper 
Hydrotherapeutic  Medication  recommended  and  speci- 
fied. 

The  Treatment  of  Surgical  Diseases,  illustrated, 
and  directions  for  the  minor  operations. 

The  Managements  for  Lying-in-Women,  and  the 
Treatment  of  Children  in  the  Nursery,  &c,  &c. 

The  work  is  intended  to  be  a  plain,  intelligible,  and 
sufficient  guide  for  Domestic  Practice,  or  Home  Treat- 
ment, in  all  ordinary  diseases. 

The  price  of  the  entire  work  is  two  dollars,  in  num- 
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bers,  mill  two  dollars  and  iifty  cents  bound.  Post- 
paid orders  may  bo  addressed  to  the  publishers.  Fowlers 
unci  Wells.  Now  York. 

JUinrtlhniij. 

^  i)  n  p  p  d  N  t  n>~f}e or : 

OR,  now  DO  YOU  I 

We  congratulate  our  readers,  the  public,  und  the 
world,  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  year,  already  enrolled  in 
the  calendar  of  Time.  We  :ire  most  happy  to  greet 
our  friends,  new  and  old,  f.ir  and  near,  with  all  the 
compliments  of  tho  season,  to  join  them,  and  travel 
on,  on,  to  the  blissful  future. 

Is  it  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  universal  congratula- 
tion, now  that  we  havo  found  the  means  of  preserving 
health  and  of  prolonging  human  life  1 

A  now  principle  has  been  discovered,  and  we  are,  at 
this  moment,  in  communication  with  hundreds  and 
thousands,  by  whose  good  efforts  (prayers  and  works) 
we  are  not  only  sustained,  but  enabled  to  push  on  this 
glorious  discovery  with  a  power  and  efficiency  never 
before  realized  in  the  progress  of  physical  redemption. 

Is  there,  in  all  this  broad  land,  a  poor,  sick,  bed-rid- 
deu  sufferer,  quito  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  com- 
bined medical  profsssions  1  Bring  him  hither — apply 
the  principles  of  Hydropathy,  and  if  his  restoration  is 
among  the  possibilities,  he  may  again  "  take  up  his  bed 
and  walk." 

The  truth  of  these  declarations  is  confirmed  by  the 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  innumerable  witnesses, 
u7io  have  tested  by  actual  experiment  the  utility  and 
certainty  of  this  God-given  principle. 

Zealous,  then,  let  us  be,  in  promulgating  truths, 
the  magnitude  of  which  is  mountainous,  compared 
with  any  other  discovery  in  the  healing  or  life-pre- 
serving art.  Is  not  surk  a  discovery  worthy  of  our 
zeal  and  our  most  exalted  congratulations  1 

Come  on,  then,  ye  who  havo  sought  and  found  the 
truth.  Light  the  lamps  of  your  neighbor,  that  he, 
too,  may  be  saved  from  a  premature  grave.  If  "  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  let  us,  one  and 
all,  fill  our  own  cup  with  blessedness,  while  adminis- 
tering the  new  gospel  to  others,  who  are  now  lingering 
out  a  life  of  torture,  pain,  and  woe.  Give  them  to 
drink  from  the  refreshing  fountain  of  a  true  and  un- 
perverted  source. 

Rejoicing  that  we  are  enabled  to  co-operate  with 
our  friends  in  thus  administering  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  world,  we  close  by  repeating  that 
boundless  heart-felt  wish  to  all  our  readers,  and 
through  them  to  the  race,  a  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 
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foot  many  of  the  old  and  most  respectable  p 

are  compelled  to  change  their  occupations,  In  order  to 

obtain  a  living  ;  others  engage  in  the  patent  medioine 
business,  the  Bale  of  body-braces,  cod-liver  oil,  corn- 
salve,  etoj  while  the  mure  enterprising  and  sagaoious 
qualify  themselves  and  resort  atones  to  the  practice 
of  our  more  successful  and  popular  Watkr-<  'ore. 

But  tho  great  advantages  of  this  modern  discovery 
are  to  be  realized  in  the  FaMTLI  AT  Home. 

"The  people"  are  now  becoming  acquainted  with 
physiology,  and  tho  laws  of  life  and  health,  by  which 
they  expect  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  doctors  of 
all  sorts,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  mission 
to  aid  in  bringing  about  such  a  state  of  things.  The 
old  world  has  been  overrun  with  doctors'  drugs  and 
f/iV-stuffs  :  shall  it  be  so  in  tho  new  ?  Not  if  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  lives,  and  the  people  heed  its  counsels. 
We  believe  in  living  a  natural  life  while  wo  live, 
and  in  dying  a  natural  death  when  wo  die.  This 
hitherto  has  not  been,  except  in  a  very  few  isolated 
cases,  which  become  a  matter  of  record  because  of 
their  rarity.  Let  us  reverse,  and  make  these  rare  ex- 
ceptions the  rule.  During  the  past  year  we  furnished 
our  readers  with  tho  emanations  and  experience  of 
some  of  the  ripest  and  clearest  minds  which  tho  nine- 
teenth century  affords.  Yet,  the  past  is  only  an  in- 
troduction to  what  wo  hope  in  tlie  future  to  give  to 
the  world,  through  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  Instead 
of  288  pages,  promised  in  our  last  year's  prospectus, 
we  furnished,  without  extra  charge  to  the  subscribers, 
upwards  of  Three  Hundred,  equal  to  over  six  hun- 
dred large  octavo  pages,  and  we  hope  to  exceed  that 
the  present  year.  The  quality  of  our  paper  and 
printing,  for  whiteness  and  clearness,  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  serial  within  our  knowledge. 
It  has  been  described  by  editors  and  others,  in  point 
of  beauty,  as  without  a  rival.  With  these  encourag- 
ing prospects  before  us,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
our  numerous  tried  friends,  we  cheerfully  enter  upon 
another  volume  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  for  tho 
year  1852. 

Already  large  clubs  of  new  and  old  subscribers 
have  been  showered  in  upon  us,  while  others  are 
forming.  Thrice  welcome  are  they  who  thus  early 
come  to  us  with  words  of  hopeful  cheering.  We  are 
thankful  for  this  annual  opportunity  to  exchange  con- 
gratulations wilh  our  subscribers. 


A  BRIEF  REVIEW. 

THE     PAST    AXD    THE     FUTURE. 

The  most  signal  triumph  was  achieved  for  Hydro- 
pathy, in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1S51. 

A  few  years  ago,  quite  within  the  recollection  of 
all  present  readers,  thi3  subject  had  scarcely  at- 
tracted public  attention  in  this  country.  When  first 
introduced,  the  medical  profession  treated  it  with 
scorn,  and  took  delight  in  ridiculing  its  discoverer 
and  advocates  ;  but  this  sort  of  argument  only  awak- 
ened a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  know  moro 
about  it. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  probably  out-number 
those  of  any  other  medical  faith  in  this  country,  and 
we  look  forward  hopefully  for  the  time  when  this  sys- 
tem shall  swallow  up  or  wash  away  all  others. 

New  Hydropathic  establishments  arc  springing  up 
everywhere.  In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  tho  North, 
and  in  the  South,  wherever  the  Water-Cure  has  been 
tried,  it  has  met  with  almost  miraculous  success. 

The  old  medical  institutions  keep  up  a  show  of  re- 
■  ■.•-■lability,  but  they  are  evidently  in  a  decline.     In 


GOSSIP  FROM  OHIO. 

BY  A  PL0UGIIB0Y. 

Dear  Publishers  :— Although  we  have  regularly 
received  our  monthly  showers  of  "  Water-Cure,"  they 
have  not  yet  raised  a  flood  big  enough  to  carry  off  all 
of  the  tobacco,  nor  has  their  thunder  and  lightning 
purified  the  atmosphere  of  the  suffocating  smoke  and 
vapor  which  is  constantly  emitted  from  a  countless 
host  of  walking  volcanoes.  The  other  day  I  saw  an 
old  lady — and  by-the-by,  one  who  is  considered  a 
"  very  smart  woman"— lighting  her  "pipe,"  which 
I  could  not  conscientiously  let  pass  without  a  "  mild 
reproof."  She  replied,  "  Oh,  smoking  is  my  greatest 
comfort ;"  and  I  don't  doubt  that  it  was,  for  she  would 
"  take  a  smoke"  before  and  after  each  meal,  and  three 
or  four  times  between.  But  only  think  of  it — beings 
formed  in  the  likeness  of  their  Creator,  possessed  of 
minds  immortal,  whoso  "  greatest  comfort "  is  nothing 
but  smoke ! 

Some  of  our  "  Buckeye  girls  "  seem  inclined  to  doff 
the  good  old  street  sweepers,  and  "  come  out  "  Bloom- 
ers ;  which  is  a  terrible  shock  to  tho  delicato  sensibili- 
ties of  some  of  their  very  modest  sisterhood,  as  well  as 
the  "rest  of  mankind."  One  young  lady,  who  be- 
came convened  to  the  Bloomer  faith,  made  herself  a 
suit,  but  had  to  steal  a  chance  to  wear  it  when  her 
good  mother  was  away  from  home ;  and  even  then  she 
could  not  do  so  in  peace,  for  like  the  "  ugly  duckling" 
in  the  fable,  sho  was  "  picked  at  by  the  whole  flock." 


v. ho  bare  the  moral  oouragc  to  *t«-p  Midi  from 
the  dutches  of  Imported,  time  irs  '  ><i^,  bcalth-d< 

1 1  ion,  and  don  a  Beat,  convt  oient,  sad  comforts 

ble  dn-  IS,  are  L'a/.ed  I  i|.  d  :  Ion 

to  it,  girl  ,  don  ;  up  so  ;  "  there  is  ■  good  time 

coming,"  when  'twill  be  "nil  right." 
Notwithstanding  the  contempt  with  which  Reform  is 

treated,  and  the  abuse  which  is  lavished   on  itl  wann- 
est devotees,  1  have  be  ivinoed,  in  the  course  of 

my  little  perambulation*  to  the  mill  and  to  toe  I 

office,  that  the  people-  generally  arc  not  quite  ho  far 
behind  the  times  as  we  radical  reformers  arc  apt  to 
imagine  ;  but  they  have  been  gulled  BO  much  by  D 
rablc  fag-ends  of  humanity,  who  were  too  i.roud  to 
beg,  and  too  lazy  to  dig,— who,  under  the  cloak  of  re- 
form, have  lined  their  pockets,  and  fattened  on  tho 
public  credulity, — that  the  people  begin  to  think  they 
have  their  "eyes  peeled,"  and  distrust  everything 
that  is  called  reform,  or  improvement,  as  a  humbug, 
and  treat  it  accordingly.  But  just  converse  with  al- 
most any  man  you  meet,  without  "  letting  on  "  that 
you  call  yourself  a  reformer,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  the  people  are  not  quite  so  far  behind  after  all. 

A  few  days  since,  as  I  was  coming  from  "town,"  I 
stood  a  fine  shower  bath,  which  nature  was  giving  me, 
as  long  as  1  thought  would  be  for  my  health,  when  I 
stopped  at  a  farm-house,  and  entering  into  a  chat  with 
the  old  gentleman,  I  found  that  ho  bad  begun  to  lose 
confidence  in  druggical  skill,  but  didn*t  know  anything 
about  Water-Cure.  When  I  had  got  him  where  I 
wanted  to,  having  drawn  out  as  many  imprecations 
against  drugs  as  I  could,  and  agreed  with  him  in  the 
fallacy  of  the  medical  cliques,  I  produced  a  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  telling  him  that  it  promulgated  his  doc- 
trine, and  bantered  him  to  subscribe;  he  demurred, 
but  found  himself  fairly  "cornered,"  and  finally  con- 
cluded that  he  couldn't  do  better  than  to  "  try  the 
Water-Cure  a  year,  and  see  whether  it  is  a  humbug." 

Hydropathy  is  beginning  to  creep  around  in  theso 
parts,  "  and  no  mistake  ;"  and  I'm  in  hopes  that  by 
and  by  it  will  walk  erect  in  all  the  vigor  ol  its  native 
strength,  and  wash  the  mire  from  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  may  be  able  to  see  the  way  in  which 
they  can  draw  a  living  supply  of  mental  and  physical 
health  from  its  exhaustless  canteen. 

"The  Organic  Laws  ;  or  the  Laws  which  Govern 
the  Human  Organism,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  pages,  by  J.  Bradford  Sax, 
just  published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  price  seventy-five 
cents. 

In  this  work  we  havo  another  good  book,  from  the 
perusal  of  which  the  physiologically  good  may  grow 
better,  and  the  physiologically  bad,  by  living  according 
to  its  teachings,  may  become  good.  It  consists  main- 
ly of  a  well-arranged  and  condensed  statement  of  tho 
principles  which  make  up  the  philosophy  of  life  and 
health,  embodying  the  teachings  of  Graham,  Alcott, 
and  many  others  who  havo  labored,  and  aro  labor- 
ing for  the  reformation  of  humanity;  to  which 
tho  author  has  added  numerous  judicious  observations 
and  striking  illustrations.  A  wide  dissemination  of 
this  work  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
in  modifying  the  present  artificial  habits  and  ruinous 
excesses  of  society  ;  and  cvon  many  who  consider 
themselves  well  posted  in  all  the  departments  of  reform, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  ultraisms  of 
tho  day,  may  still  find  some  refreshing  hints  which 
would  make  this  book  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their 
library. 


J  i 


More  Evidence  and  Testimony.— [The  following 
extract  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  the 
WATEB-CirRE  is  held,  "  away  down  South."] 

Catahoula  Institute,   La 

Messrs.  Powi.ers  and  Wells:  Gentlemen 
have  received  your  Journals  regularly,  and  to  say  that 
I  am  pleased,  would  not  half  express  it— I  am  delighted 
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with  them  ;  and  so  long  as  they  maintain  their  present 
elevated  character,  you  may  consider  me  a  subscriber. 
I  would  not  do  without  them  if  they  cost  ten  times 
their  present  price.  I  have  saved  more  than  ten 
dollars  expense  in  medicines,  in  my  family,  this  year 
(1851),  by  reading  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  and 
heeding  its  suggestions.  How  any  man  who  has  any 
claim  to  intelligence  can  deny  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  admittance  into  his  family,  when  it  can  be 
placed  there  for  the  paltry  sum  of  one  dollar  a  year,  is 
a  wonder,  which  I  think  may  be  set  down  in  the  table 
of  "wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

I  will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  experience  in 
Hydropathy.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  teacher. 
I  have  for  eight  or  nine  years  been  afflicted  with 
dyspepsia,  brought  on  at  first  by  hard  study  and  im- 
proper diet.  I  have  suffered  much  from  acid  stomach, 
heart-burn,  constipation,  morbid  appetite,  and  the 
numerous  ills  attendant  upon  that  disease.  For  several 
years  past,  scarcely  a  week  has  elapsed  without  my 
taking  blue-mass,  soda,  peppermint,  brandy,  and  anti- 
dyspeptic  pills  of  name  and  b  rands  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

When  I  received  the  books  and  Journals  I  ordered 
from  you  last  winter,  I  laid  aside  medicines  entirely, 
and  up  to  this  time  I  have  not  taken  a  pill,  drop  or 
potion  of  medicine  of  any  kind  whatever,  since  last 
January  (1851)  ;  I  have  not  had  a  day's  sickness,  and 
my  health  is  now  better,and  has  been  better  for  the  past 
summer  (which  has  been  a  very  sickly  one  in  this 
region),  than  at  any  time  for  the  past  eight  years. 

[The  same  correspondent  details  a  severe  case  of 
sore  throat,  and  swollen  or  enlarged  palate,  which  was 
cured  by  the  use  of  water.  He  thinks  the  Hydropa- 
thic system  bids  fair  to  become  the  remedy  in  Loui- 
siana ] 


The  Human  Hair  Magnified  —The  following, 
from  Dickens'  "  Household  Words,"  confirms  the  oft 
repeated  opinion,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  a  physiologi- 
cal principle  to  shave  the  "  human  face  divine." 
After  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  skin,  and 
other  organs  of  the  body,  the  writer  says  : — 

"  The  hair  may  be  called  the  offspring  of  the  skin  ; 
and  in  health  and  disease,  youth  and  age,  there  is  a 
close  sympathy  between  the  two.  A  fine  growth  of 
hair,  when  magnified,  might  be  compared  to  a  plan- 
tation of  osiers,  when  the  leaves  are  off :  with  some 
differences,  of  course.  Human  hair  is  not  peifectly 
round,  as  it  seems  to  he  when  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  ;  nor  is  it  of  the  same  thickness  through  its  whole 
length.  At  its  origin  in  the  skin,  it  swells  out  into  a 
bulbous  form,  like  a  crocus-root,  or  the  body  of  a 
young  spring  onion,  before  the  leaves  have  opened. 
From  this  base  the  hair  springs  forth,  and  gradually 
becomes  bulkier  as  it  lengthens.  This  goes  on  to  a 
certain  point,  at  which  the  greater  growth  is  attained  ; 
and  then  the  hair  grows  fine  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less  ;  until,  if  allowed  its  full  growth  as  on  the 
head  of  a  young  damsel,  its  point  is  many  times 
smaller  and  more  delicate  than  the  portion  near  the 
centre  of  its  length.  Some  hair  is  much  rounder, 
more  cylindrical,  than  other ;  some  being  oval,  and 
some  flattened.  The  flat  hair  it  is  that  curls  most. 
Adonis  and  the  negro  are,  therefore,  alike  in  one  point 
at  least.  Hairs  vary  very  much,  both  in  thickness  and 
in  length  ;  those  on  the  female  scalp  being,  naturally, 
the  longest  of  all ;  and  those  of  the  beard  of  men 
being  next  in  length,  and  longer  than  those  of  the 
male  head.  The  hair  of  the  female  scalp  is  not  only 
longer  than  that  of  the  male,  but,  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  is  larger  in  diameter.  The  thickest  of  all 
human  hair  however,  is  that  of  the  beard  of  men  ; 
and  the  investigations  of  this  subject  tend  to  justify 
the  assertion  of  the  barbers,  that  frequently  cutting 
and  shaving  the  hair,  has  a  tendency  to  make  it 
thicker.  Every  hair  has  a  stem  and  a  root,  just  as  a 
tree  has  ;  the  root  being  bedded  in  the  skin  just  as  the 


tree  is  in  the  earth.  But  the  comparison  does  not  end 
here.  The  tree  has  bark,  medulla,  and  intervening 
substance  ;  the  hair  has  the  same.  The  bark  (or  cor- 
tex) of  the  hair  displays  a  series  of  scales  placed,  one 
overlapping  another,  just  as  we  see  tiles  overlap  on  a 
house  -top.  Immediately  below  this  scaly  bark  we  have 
a  fibrous  portion,  forming  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  the 
hair.  These  fibres  are  seen  to  separate  when  the  hair 
splits  from  being  left  too  long  uncut.  The  centre  of 
the  hair  has  a  litte  canal,  full  of  an  oily,  marrow-like 
substance,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  coloring 
matter ;  black  in  black  hair,  brown  in  brown  hair, 
and  almost  absent  when  the  hair  has  become  gray. 
The  marrow  of  the  hair,  and  its  two  outer  coatings, 
are  well  seen  in  a  section  of  a  hair  from  a  well-shaved 
chin.  The  razor,  day  by  day,  cuts  it  across  ;  it  can- 
not grow  longer,  so  it  grows  thicker  and  stronger  ;  and 
each  slice  taken  away  by  the  matutinal  shave,  looks, 
under  the  microscope,  like  a  section  of  a  bone  ;  just  as 
a  bone  is  cut  across  when  a  ham  is  cut  up  into  slices 
for  broiling  ;  whilst  the  slump  remaining  on  the  chin 
has  just  the  same  look  as. the  bone  on  the  section  of 
grilled  ham  ready  for  the  breakfast-table.  The  primly 
shaved  mouth  is  thickly  dotted  round  by  myriads  of 
hideous  hair-stumps,  with  inner  layer  and  marrow  all 
exposed.  Fashion,  ever  since  the  days  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  has  demanded  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  men  con- 
tinue to  pay  it.  Happily  they  do  not  see  the  stumps 
of  their  beards  through  a  microscope,  or  razor-makers 
would  starve. 

"  The  hair,  tortured  by  frizzling-irons  and  mutilated 
by  razors,  suggests  a  thought  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  portions  of  the  frame  were  thus  carefully  covered 
by  the  Author  of  all  things." 


"Getting  ahead  of  us." — Thus  said  a  venerable 
preacher,  when  exhorting  his  brethren  to  be  "  up  and 
doing,"  instead  of  remaining  in  this  "masterly  inac- 
tivity. He  said  the  people  of  the  world  were  getting 
ahead  of  the  church,  in  all  the  various  reforms  of  the 
day,  when  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
fessed ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  instruct,  improve,  and 
elevate  those  less  favored  than  themselves,  who  were 
surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  with  education, 
and  great  influence,  if  they  chose  to  use  it.  Look  at 
the  various  reforms  now  going  on  in  the  world.  What 
are  our  relations  to  these  reforms  1  Do  we  not  by  our 
inaction  and  silence  actually  oppose  them  1  The 
world  is  "  getting  ahead  of  us." 

[This  worthy  man,  doubtless,  remembered  the  divine 
injunction,  Go  ye  into  the  world,  heal  the  sick,  and 
preach  the  gospel  unto  every  creature,  etc. ;  admonish 
men  to  be  sober,  temperate,  industrious,  and  good 
citizens. 

Modern  preachers  leave  one  part  of  their  duty  to  the 
doctors,  who  make  the  practice  of  medicine  a  trade, 
while  "  healing  the  sick"  is  another  matter.  But  we 
shall  correct  all  this  by-and-by,  in  the  "  good  time 
coming."    Who  will  help'?] 


Novel  Application  of  the  Water-Cure. — Last 
night  Christopher  Chesley,  who  was  in  a  shockingly 
wet  condition,  applied  to  the  West  Watch  House  for 
lodgings.  It  appears  that  Chesley  undertook  to  fast- 
en out  his  wife  from  their  mutual  sleeping  room,  but 
his  "better  half,"  nothing  daunted,  procured  a  pail  of 
water,  and  dashed  it  over  the  person  of  her  sleeping 
husband.  This  novel  application  of  the  Water-Cure 
was  completely  effectual,  as  the  drenched  husband  im- 
mediately evacuated  the  premises. — Boston  Traveller. 

[Good.  We  are  glad  our  glorious  Water-Cure  is 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  applied.  It  is  equally 
good  for  a  high  fever  or  a  high  temper,  and  when  judi- 
ciously administered,  has  a  cooling  tendency.] 


Lectures  on  the  Water-Cure. — Our  friend  Dr. 
Bourne  is  again  in  the  field,  lecturing  to  public  au- 
diences upon  the  "  Home  Treatment"  of  this  com- 


paratively new,  but  very  important  subject.  The 
"  Newark  Mercury,"  when  noticing,  editorially,  his 
lectures  in  that  city,  says  :  "  His  peculiar  views  are 
enforced  with  modesty  and  courtesy,  and  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  his  system,  is 
made  clearlyand  intelligibly."  The  Doctor  will  prove 
an  efficient  co-worker  in  the  good  cause  wherever  he 
goes. 


The  Position  of  Woman  with  regard  to  the 
Medical  Profession. — In  our  next  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  an  article  of  great  value,  under  the 
above  title,  by  a  very  distinguished  writer. 


Public  Discussion.— A  Challenge! — The  pub- 
lishers of  this  journal,  anxious  to  promulgate  what 
they  believe  to  be  truth,  yet  willing  that  the  public 
should  know  and  judge  of  all  that  can  be  said  against 
the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  work,  hereby  freely 
and  cheerfully  tender  the  use  of  its  columns  to  any 
competent  physician  of  the  Allopathic  school,  for  the 
purpose  of  debating,  with  some  Hydropathist,  to  be 
selected  by  them,  the  general  question  of  the  positive 
and  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  presenting  the  whole  subject  in  the  form  of 
a  distinct  proposition.; 

Is  the  Allopathic  system,  as  represented  by  its  stand- 
ard books  and  living  teachers,  more  rational  in  theory, 
and  more  successful  in  practice,  than  the  Hydropathic 
system,  as  represented  by  its  writers  and  practitioners  1 

The  affirmative  controversialist  must  be  of  respect- 
able standing  in  his  profession,  so  that  the  people  will 
have  an  assurance  that  justice  is  done  to  his  side  of  the 
argument ;  and  a  certificate  from  the  professors  of 
either  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  city  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  his  ability.  Each  party  may  oc- 
cupy from  one  to  two  pages  of  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal alternately ;  and  the  discussion  may  be  contin- 
ued until  one  or  the  other  party  is  satisfied.  It  shall  be 
especially  stipulated  that  no  personal  matter  or  inde- 
corous language  shall  enter  into  the  controversy,  which 
shall  b?  conducted  with  strict  reference  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  question  in  issue, that  the  knowledge  ofthe 
laws  of  life,  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  cure  of 
disease,  may  be  disseminated  throughout  the  com- 
munity, and  the  sum  of  human  happiness  thereby 
augmented.  Publishers. 


Bloomer  Costume. — Mrs.  Miller,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Gerrit  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton,  wife 
of  Senator  Stanton,  have  been  spending  a  few  days  in 
this  city,  and  introducing  to  their  aristocratic  up- 
town friends  a  beautiful  Bloomer  costume  for  winter, 
consisting  of  black  fur  hats,  broadcloth  cloaks  and 
dresses,  trimmed  with  fur,  broadcloth  trowsers  made 
like  men's,  with  handsome  water-proof  boots.  The 
whole  suit  was  elegant  and  becoming,  and  struck  a 
heavy  blow  at  conservative  prejudices. 

Mr.  Genin,  the  celebrated  hatter,  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Gove  Nichols,  has  got  up  a  beautiful  style  of 
winter  hat  for  the  new  costume,  a  modification  of  the 
Kossuth  hat,  which,  elegantly  trimmed,  is  as  becom- 
ing an  article  of  dress  as  was  ever  worn. 

"  Water-Cure  Institution  Wanted." — We  would 
call  the  attention  of  enterprising  Water-Cure  men  to 
the  advertisement  with  this  heading.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  some  village  near  New  York  to  secure  an  establish- 
ment which  will  make  it  famous  abroad,  as  well  as 
prove  a  great  local  benefit.  As  an  investment  for  capi- 
tal, we  can  conceive  of  none  more  safe  and  certain. 


Winter  Lectures  on  Water  Cure. — Dr.  T.  L. 
Nichols,  and  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols,  during  the  vacation 
of  the  Institute,  expect  to  give  lectures  on  Water- 
Cure  and  kindred  subjects,  in  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  perhaps  other  places  to  which  they  may  be  in- 
vited. 
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Some  of  our  Friends  and  Subscribers  in  Oregon  have  recently  adopted 
the  "American  Costume,"  unwilling  that  their  Eastern  sisters  should  erijoy 
it  alone.  The  above  plate  is  said  to  fairly  represent  this  unique  costume — now 
worn  by  the  fair  Oregonians.  We  are  quite  sure  no  one  will  question  their  right 
either  to  wear  this  convenient  dress,  or  to  be  thus  publicly  represented. 

In  this  costume  they  find  it  less  difficult  to  scale  the  mountains,  or  keep  up  in 
their  travels  and  wanderings  with  their  husbands  and  brothers.  Then  again, 
should  it  become  necessary  to  flee  from  those  savages  who  abound  in  those  regions, 
and  who  have  already  murdered  and  made  prisoners  of  numberless  women,  they  may, 
when  thus  attired,  the  more  readily  escape.  Besides,  with  such  a  dress,  free  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  with  the  whole  body,  may  always  be  taken  ;  whereas,  in  the  or- 
dinary long  gown,  it  is  next  to  impossible.  This  will  be  admitted  at  once  by  every 
one.  We  have  now  in  preparation  other  views  of  the  "American  Costume,"  which 
we  shall  give  to  our  readers  at  another  time.  Meanwhile  it  is  being  introduced  all 
over  the  world — in  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden, 
(the  land  of  Jenny  Lind  ;)  and  we  expect  soon  to  hear  of  its  appearance  in  Russia 
and  Austria.  Then,  indeed,  will  our  triumph  be  complete,  and  woman  emanci- 
pated. 

The  "  Subscriber,"  who  is  above  represented,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  both 
the  list  of  subscribers  which  she  sends  us,  and  the  drawings  from  which  we  copy. 


"  The  New  Dress  "  is  thus  commended  by  the  Boston  Commonwealth  :--"  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  in  the  annoying  curiosity  or  idle  vulgarity  of  the 
boys  in  the  street  to  prevent  the  adoption,  by  the  better  half  of  our  race,  of  a  great 
improvement  in  costume.  There  may  be  philosophers  who  think  this  subject  a 
very  trifling  one,  and  the  improvement  in  question  not  worth  encountering  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  boys,  but  we  think  they  must  be  very  shallow  philosophers.  Where- 
withal shall  we  be  clothed  1  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  lifo.  He  who  clothed 
the  birds  and  the  beavers  with  feathers  and  fur,  left  mankind  to  complete  his  crea- 
tive work  in  regard  to  themselves  ;  and  for  thousands  of  years  the  various  tribes  of 
men  have  made  more  or  less  advancement  towards  perfection  in  the  business. 

"  To  us  it  seems  that  the  costume  of  the  female  portion  of  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions is  wofully  behind-hand  in  many  respects.  It  is  sadly  deficient  both  in  utility 
and  beauty,  if  not  positively  detrimental  to  health  and  comfort.  A  lady  highly 
dressed  in  the  latest  Parisian  style,  is  as  unfinished  as  a  Sphinx.     There  is  an  enor- 


mous consumption  of  text  ,ile  fabric  for  no  earthly  purpose  but  to  impede  motion  and 
sweep  the  streets.  The  idea  of  adaptation,  neatness,  finish,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
Mrs.  Bloomer  has  had  the  boldness  to  encounter  the  silly  prejudices  of  her  own  sex 
and  the  heartless  ridicule  of  the  ill-bred  of  the  other,  and  put  her  plastic  hand  to 
the  task  of  finishing  the  civilized  female  dress.  Without  trenching  on  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  male  attire,  either  in  materials  or  form,  she  has  pro- 
duced a  dress  which  is  at  onco  neat,  graceful,  and  modest.  The  saving  in  tho 
quantity  of  stuff  must  be  considerable,  and  the  saving  in  the  wear,  by  avoiding  the 
abrasion  of  the  pavement  and  the  contamination  of  the  mud  is  beyond  calculation. 

"  The  general  adoption  of  tho  dress  will  do  more  for  the  national  wealth  than 
the  mines  of  California,  and  more  for  the  national  health  than  all  the  discoveries 
in  medicine  since  Galen.  These  are  our  sincere  and  earnest  opinions,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly wish  the  new  invention  all  possible  success.  Both  in  an  economic  and 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  it  hardly  yields  to  any  improvement  of  the  age  which  can 
be  named. 

"  Moreover,  we  learn  that  the  most  gifted  and  beautiful  of  the  sex  arc  everywhere 
making  preparations  to  adopt  the  new  American  style.  It  will  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  ladies  of  Paris  before  long  to  be  dressed  a  I'Americaine." 


SSS^S*- 


A  Water-Ccjre  Education.— In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  was  promised 
a  report  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Water-Cure, 
in  the  American  Hydropathic  Institute.  Such  a  report,  we  believe,  may  prove 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  our  readers. 

The  applicants  for  admission,  in  writing  to  Dr.  Nichols,  uniformly  requested  his 
advice  in  regard  to  a  course  of  preparatory  reading.  His  answer  was,  "  Bead  any 
recent  work  on  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology ;  read  everything  on  Water- 
Cure. "  He  has  warmly  recommended  Dr.  Trall's  Encyclopaedia,  as  a  well 
arranged,  thoroughly  digested,  and  admirably  illustrated  work.  Perhaps  the  best 
book  for  a  student  to  begin  with  would  be  "  Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics,"  a  book 
of  natural  philosophy.  "Combe's  Physiology,"  and  several  of  the  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Fowlers,  are  very  useful.  Natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  chemistry,  are  proper  introductions  to  anatomy,  and  these  form  the 
elements  of  physiology,  which  is  the  central  science  on  which  all  pathology  and 
therapeutics  must  depend. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the  Institute  has  consisted  of  three  lectures 
a  day,  of  one  hour  each,  from  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  to  12  ;  occasional  afternoon  lec- 
tures, and  others  in  the  evening.  The  afternoon  lectures  have  been  demonstrative 
of  anatomy  and  pathology,  and  have  been  given']  mostly  at  the  celebrated  Ana- 
tomical B.ooms  of  the  Brothers  Hyatt,  where  the  class  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  every  condition  of  morbid  anatomy,  as  well  as  every  variety  of  normal 
specimens.  A  portion  of  this  course  consisted  in  the  careful  inspection  of  the  ad- 
mirable collection  of  wax  models,  imported  from  Florence,  by  the  late  Signor  Sarti. 
Evening  lectures  have  been  given  by  Prof.  L.  N.  Fowler,  on  phrenology;  Dr. 
Redfield,  on  physiognomy;  S.  P.  Andrews,  Esq.,  on  social  science  and  political 
economy ;  and  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols,  on  morals  and  philosophy. 

The  Institute  has  been  also  a  society  of  mutual  improvement,  a  portion  of  each 
day  having  been  occupied  in  lectures  by  the  students,  and  in  debates  on  medical, 
scientific,  or  moral  questions  ;  while  a  cordial  good  feeling  and  fraternal  spirit  has 
pervaded  the  class,  they  have  enjoyed  the  most  absolute  freedom  of  opinion. 

The  class-books  used  in  the  school  have  been,  the  Hj'dropathie  Encyclopaedia 
of  Dr.  Trail;  Smith  and  Meal's  Compend,  an  allopathic  work,  which,  in  a  single 
volume,  contains  careful  treatises  on  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  theo- 
ry and  practice,  and  obstetrics;  Wilson's  Anatomy,  Carpenter's  Physiology,  &c. 
In  chemistry,  the  admirable  Chemical  Chart  of  Prof,  ifeomans  was  found  of  the 
greatest  assistance. 

Dr.  Nichols'  course  has  consisted  of  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  lectures,  of  one 
hour  each,  with  weekly  examinations,  reviews,  and  cliniques.  He  began  with  some 
twenty  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  ;  then  gave  fifty  or  sixty  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  tho  remainder  on  general  pathology  and 
diagnosis,  special  pathology,  and  the  treatment  of  diseases, — finished  with  a  course 
on  surgery.  Yet,  from  first  to  last,  from  the  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
to  the  simplest  surgical  operation,  the  whole  subject  was  interwoven  together,  and 
the  central  principles  of  physiology  never  lost  sight  of.  The  two  important  sub- 
jects of  physiology  and  diagnosis,  so  commonly  neglected  in  medical  schools,  were 
here  the  prominent  points  of  the  whole  system  of  instruction. 

Mrs.  Gove  Nichols  gave  a  very  full  course  on  the  principles  of  physiology  and 
pathology,  special  diagnosis,  the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  midwifery, 
and  also  lectured  upon  special  diseases,  and  gave  instructive  cases  from  her  experi- 
ence. This  course  consisted  of  over  sixty  lectures,  of  one  hour  each  ;  and  their 
value  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  heard  them,  or  who  may  hereafter  receivo 
the  benefit  of  her  instructions. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  school  itself.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  class  was  ever  assembled,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  for  any  purpose.  Num- 
bering twenty-six,  it  was  composed  of  nearly  an  equal  number  of  both  sexes. 
Nearly  one  half  of  each  sex  were  married.  Their  ages  varied  from  twenty-one  to 
forty-one.  Some  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  women  had  left  their  husbands  and 
children,  and  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  get  this  instruction.     One  came  from  A!a- 
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bama,  another  came,  with  her  young  child,  from  Ohio. 
Is  it  strange  that  a  cause  should  flourish  when  it  elicits 
such  devotion  "\ 

The  whole  class  was  eminently  characterized  by  an 
earnest  enthusiasm,  great  benevolence,  enlarged  views, 
an  absence  of  bigotry,  and  a  free,  genial,  fraternal 
spirit.  Benevolence,  in  all  cases,  was  the  predominant 
organ.  If  their  studies  were  arduous,  and  they  were 
to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  but  a  Hydropathic 
regimen  could  have  sustained  them  ;  they  were  also  a 
source  of  enjoyment.  They  will  look  back  to  these 
three  months  as  the  happiest  period  of  their  lives ;  and 
the  ties  of  friendship  here  formed,  can  never  be  severed. 
They  go  forth,  a  band  of  pioneers,  in  a  glorious  cause — 
the  missionaries  of  health,  and  physical  and  moral 
purity  to  the  world. 

With  intellectual  and  social  improvement  and  en- 
joyment, the  members  of  the  class  have  manifested  an 
improvement  in  their  personal  health,  of  a  very  re- 
markable character.  Every  one  has  been  benefited  in 
this  respect,  and  some  who  were  seriously  diseased, 
have  apparently  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  re- 
cuperation. This  fact  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
pale,  sallow,  debilitated  looks  of  medical  and  other 
students,  at  the  close  of  their  terms.  The  reason  is 
simple.  These  students  of  Water-Cure  have  not  only 
learned  the  laws  of  health,  but  they  have  obeyed  them. 

The  Professors  of  the  Institute  have  had  difiiculties 
to  contend  with,  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  new  and 
untried  experiment ;  but  all  things  considered,  it  may 
be  considered  as  eminently  successful ;  and  we  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  there  never  went  forth  from 
any  medical  institution,  in  this  country,  a  class  of 
pupils  better  grounded  in  true  science,  or  who  will  do 
more  good  to  the  world. 

The  next  term  of  the  Institute  will  commence  on  the 
19th  instant.  In  the  next  number  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  commencement  ceremonies,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  were  awarded  the  diploma  of  the 
Institute.  T.  L.  n. 


This  Rates  of  Postage  on  this  Journal,  as  fixed  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  are  as  follows  : — 

For  50  miles  or  less per  quarter    li  cts. 

Over  50  miles,  and  not  exceeding  300 24 

Over  300,  and  not  exceeding  1 ,000 3% 

Over  1,000,  and  not  exceeding  2,000 5 

Over  2,000,  and  not  exceeding  4,000 6.J 

Over  4,000,  or  any  greater  distance  in  the  Union 7i 

The  wrapper  forms  no  part  of  the  paper  :  neither  is  postage 
paid  on  it. 

The  Postage  on  Letters  always  to  be  pre-paid.  Three 
Cents  to  any  post  office  in  the  United  States. 

When  Books  are  ordered  to  go  by  mail,  the  postage  must 
be  pre-paid  at  the  office  of  publication. 

Our  Books  in  St.  Louis.— Hitherto,  no  special  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  supply  of  this  great  market, 
for  our  various  publications,  the  demand  for  which,  of  late, 
has  been  large.  We  have  now  made  arrangements  with 
Messrs.  Post  &  Co..  of  that  city,  who  will,  in  future,  supply 
that  market,  at  wholesale  or  retail  prices. 

By  referring  to  advertisements  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  now  pour  Monthly  Journals  published  at  131  Nassau 
street,  New  York,  in  Clinton  Hail,  by  the  samefirm,  namely 
— the  Water-Cure  Journal,  the  Student,  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal,  and  the  Universal  Phonographer, each  at  one 
dollar  a  year,  in  advance.  For  objects,  editors,  club  terms, 
etc  ,  see  Prospectuses. 
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The  Water-Cure  in  Tennessee. — J.  G.  F.,  writ-  . 
ing  from  Memphis,  thus  expresses  himself: —  5 

"  I  will,  at  any  and  all  times,  take  pleasure  in  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  to  j 
which  I  am  a  subscriber,  as  well  as  your  other  publi-  i 
cations  in  that  behalf,  whenever  I  can  conveniently  I 
do  so.     There  is  already  decided  interest  being  mani- 
fested here  for  the  establishment  of  a  '  Water-Cure'  j 
in  or  near  this  city.     The  Hydropathic  practice  is  I 
warmly  advocated  by  some  of  the  best  informed  of  our 
physicians,  and  is  to  some  extent  practised  by  them." 
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The  Premiums  Again. — "We  here  repeat  the  offer  which 
was  made  in  the  last  number  of  Vol.  Twelve. 

Evert  person  who  sends  us  $25.00  shall  receive  Fifty 
Copies  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  one  year — and  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Water-  Ci'rb  Library,  in  seven  large  12mo. 
volumes,  beautifully  bound,  in  embossed  muslin,  lettered  on 
the  back  in  Library  style. 

Those  who  send  us  $30.00  shall  receive  One  Hundred 
Copies  of  the  Journal,  one  year,  and  two  sets  of  the  Library. 

Those  who  send  us  $10-00  shall  receive  Twenty  Copies  of 
ihe  Journal,  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  The  Water-Cure  in 
America. 

These  premiums  may  be  sent  by  express,  or  as  freight,  to 
any  place  desired.  Already,  large  clubs  have  been  sent  in 
from  various  neighborhoods,  where  but  a  single  copy  of  the 
Journal  had  previously  been  taken.  Every  family  should 
join  a  club,  and  become  subscribers  for  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal for  1852. 

If  our  friends  and  co-workers  take  this  matter  in  hand, 
they  can  place  Hydropathy  and  the  Water-Cure  Journal 
beyond  the  competition  of  all  other  systems  known  in  the 
healing  art.  Then,  let  every  man  and  woman  help.  Faith 
and  works  must  go  together.     Give  us  your  fJ5P"". 


A  View  of  the  Great  Exhibition. — "For  twenty-five 
cents!"  Yes,  incredulous  reader,  the  days  of, 'miracles  still  con- 
tinue. We  regard  some  of  onr[modern  miracles  incomparably 
beyond  those  of  all  the  heathen  gods  combined.  Have  we  not 
the  Electric  Telegraph  with  which  to  span  the  Globe,  the 
vibrations  of  which  convey  intelligence  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning?  Then  look  at  our  modern  Locomotives,  thunder- 
ing over  the  land,  and  through  mountains,  carrying  the  luxu- 
ries of  life  to  far-off  people,  with  a  swiftness  surpassing  all 
other  means  known  to  man. 

Then  look  at  our  noble  Ocean  Steamers  bridging  the  seas, 
and  placing  all  nations  and  races  into  direct  communication 
with  each  other. 

Be  not  surprised,  then,  at  any  announcement  which  may 
be  made,  however  startling.  Think  yon  that  a  single  human 
mind  can  grasp  all  the  developments  in  science  in  a 
moment?  No;  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  Omnipotent. 
Then  let  us  live  and  learn.  But  we  were  speaking  of  the 
"Great  Exhibition,"  of  which  all  the  world  have  heard  so 
much,  and  now  to  be  viewed  for  only  twenty-five  cents. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum — friend  Barnum,  neighbor  Bamum,  or 
"  the  immortal  Barnum," — is  now  exhibiting  in  our  city  a 
panoramic  painting,  which,  for  magnificence,  splendor,  and 
perfection,  is  only  equalled  by  the  Crystal,  Palace  itself, 
showing  the  outside  and  inside  of  that  most  wonderful  build- 
ing, together  with  all  its  contents,  when  in  the  highest  tide 
of  its  glory. 

After  spending  an  evening  together  with  the  editorial 
fraternity  of  our  city,  in  looking  at  this  most  beautiful  work, 
we  heard  it  pronounced  "the  greatest  achievement  yet  at- 
tempted in  the  art  of  panoramic  painting." 

With  a  perfect  Atlas,  we  may  study  the  geography  of  the 
world  while  sitting  at  the  fireside.  So  too  we  may,  with 
this  immense  moving  Panorama,  study  with  equal  advantage 
"  The  Great  Exhieition  of  the  World's  Industry,"  without 
rising  from  our  seat. 

We  predict  greater  success  and  a  more  perfect  triumph  for 
Mr.  Barnum,  with  this  Panorama,  than  he  has  ever  obtained 
before ;  not  excepting  his  Jenny  Lind  engagement,  his 
Museums,  Menageries,  and  all  other  enterprises. 


Specify. — When  ordering  Journals,  please  specify  which 
is  wanted,  and  be  careful  to  give  the  Post-office,  County, 
and  State,  also,  the  name  of  the  writer. 


When  books  are  wanted  to  go  by  mail  or  express,  the 
order  should  be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  separate  from  that 
containing  the  names  of  subscribers  for  the  Journals. 


Our  Journals  will  be  sent  in  clubs,  to  one  or  one  hun- 
dred different  post-offices,  as  maybe  desired.  It  will  be  all 
the  same  to  the  publishers. 


THE  AGE   OF  PROGRESS. 

by  lerel. 
Surely  this  present  age  doth  seem 
The  Age  of  Progress  and  of  Steam, 
Of  Telegraphs  and  Railroad  trains, 
Of  pondering  minds  and  puzzling  brains, 
Of  active  hands  and  steady  arms, 
Of  fearless  hearts  'mid  all  alarms  ; 
Of  Enterprise,  who  o'er  the  world 
Hath  wide  her  banner  fair  unfurled  ; 
Of  Science,  too,  whose  hundred  eye3 
Seek  the  best  path  to  mount  the  skies,] 
Find  Planets  new  and  Comets  bright, 
Questions  each  little  ray  of  light, 
Whence  it  hath  come  ?  where  it  hath  been  * 
What  fields  explored  ?  what  sights  't  hath  seen  ? 
Invention  too  with  ceaseless  plod, 
O'er  the  wide  world  her  way  hath  trod, 
World's  Fairs,  and  new  Fresh-water  Gas, 
Id  omne  genus — all  that  class  ; 
Utility  is  now  the  word, 
Nor  bard  nor  poet  now  is  heard. 
Well,  be  it  so,  since  so  it  must  ; 
Roll  onward  in  your  clouds  of  dust, 
But  as  ye  roll — beware — beware — . 
Push  not  your  progress  on  too  far, — 
Lest  future  ages  gazing  here, 
With  pity  view  your, vain  career. 

[Our  friend  Lerel  gets  on  well,  until  he  comes  to  "  be- 
ware ;"  after  which,  he  seems  to  fear  being  laughed  at  by 
future  generations.  For  our  part,  we  believe  in  "being  sure 
we  are  right,"  then  '■'•going  ahead?'1  "Let  the  world  say 
what  they  will." 


Honesty  in  Little  Things.— -The  following  account  of  a 
practical  sermon  is  copied  from  the  Vermont  Chronicle  : — 

"A  brother  in  the  ministry  took  occasion  to  preach  on  the 
passage  in  Luke  xvi.  10,  'He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is 
unjust  also  in  much.'  The  theme  was,  that  men  who  take 
advantage  in  small  things  of  others,  have  the  very  element 
of  character  to  wrong  the  community  and  individuals  in 
great  things,  where  the  prospect  of  escaping  detection  or  cen- 
sure is  a  little  to  be  dreaded.  The  preacher  exposed  the 
various  ways  by  which  people  wrong  each  other ;  such  as 
borrowing  ;  by  mistakes  in  making  change  ;  by  errors  in  ac- 
counts ;  by  escaping  taxes  and  Custom  House  duties;  by 
managing  to  escape  postage  ;  by  finding  articles,  and  never 
seeking  owners;  and  by  injuring  articles  borrowed,  and 
never  making  the  fact  known  to  the  owners  when  returned. 
One  lady  next  day  met  her  pastor,  and  said,  '  I  have  been  up 

to  Mr. ,  to  rectify  an  error  he  made  in  giving  me  change 

a  few  weeks  ago  ;  for  I  felt  bitterly  your  reproof  yesterday.' 
Another  individual  went  to  Boston,  to  pay  for  an  article  not 
in  her  bill,  which  she  noticed  was  not  charged  when  she  paid 
it.  A  man  going  home  from  meeting  said  to  his  companion, 
'  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  the  meeting-house  to- 
day, who  did  not  feel  condemned.'  " 

[It  is  this  practical  preaching,  and  bringing  home  to  the 
conscience  of  every  one  the  duties  of  life  in  all  things,  that 
gives  Hesry  Ward  Beecher  such  power  and  influence.  He 
finds  texts  for  sermons  in  stores,  workshops,  the  street,  in  the 
domestic  circle  at  home,  in  all  the  highways  and  by-ways  of 
life,  and  then  points  out  the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way 
in  such  language  as  not  to  be  misunderstood.  This  it  is 
that  takes  hold  of  the  feelings,  and  arouses  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  hearers  to  better  deeds.] 

A  Bachelor's  Woes. — What  a  pitiful  thing  an  old  bache- 
lor is,  with  his  cheerless  house,  and  his  rueful  phiz,  on  a  bit- 
ter cold  night  when  the  fierce  winds  blow,  when  the  earth  is 
covered  with  a  foot  of  snow.  When  his  fire  is  out,  and 
in  shivering  dread,  he  slips  'neath  the  sheets  of  his  lonely  bed. 
How  he  draws  up  his  toes,  all  encased  in  yarn  hose,  and  he 
buries  his  enos  'neath  the  chilly  bed  clothes;  that  his  nose 
and  his  toes,  still  encased  in  yarn  hose,  may  not  chance  to  get 
froze.  Then  he  puffs  and  he  blows,  and  swears  that  he 
knows  no  mortal  on  earth  ever  suffered  such  woes,  and  with 
ah's  !  and  with  oh's  !  and  with  limbs  so  disposed,  that  neither 
his  toes  nor  his  nose  may  be  froze,  to  his  slumbers  in  silence 
the  bachelor  goes.  In  the  morn  when  the  cock  crows,  and 
the  sun  has  just  rose,  from  beneath  the  bed  clothes  pops  the 
bachelor's  nose,  and  as  you  may  suppose,  when  he  hears  how  {q  ' 
the  wind  blows,  and  sees  the  windows  all  froze,  why  back 
neath  the  clothes  pops  the  poor  fellow's  nose,  for  full  well  he 
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knows,  if  from  tli.it  bed  ho  rose,  to  put  on  his  clothes,  that 
he'd  surely  be  froze. —  From  one  ivtio  •■knows." 

[In  such  a  condition  of  ''things."  who  wouldn't  take  a 
wife,  if  he  could  pet  one  ?  But  the  above  picture  pertains 
only  to  those  bloodless,  cheerless,  gloomy,  complaining,  fault- 
finding, inedicine-taking,  tobacco-chewing,  tea-and-coffee- 
drinking  individuals,  who  believe  in  tho  "  total  depravity  " 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  women  in  particular.  He 
should  never  marry  unless  to  afflict  posterity] 

A  Woman  was  recently  removed  from  the  charge  of  a  Post- 
office,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  half  a  dozen  democratic 
boys  — Exchange  Paper, 

[Oh,  the  wickedness  of  unfatherly  and  unscrupulous  Demo- 
crats !  They  are  every  bit  as  bad  as  the  Whigs.  Wonder  if 
the  "Free  Soilers"  would'be  so  unmerciful?  We  intend  to 
vote  the  Hydropathic  ticket,  and  elect  a  Bloomer.  Whom 
shall  we  nominate  for  our  next  President  ?  Mrs.  Swisshelm 
has  declined.] 

Expensive  — It  cos's  a  thousand  dollars  to  advertise  by  the 
year  in  the  London  Times. — Boston  Paptr. 

[And  only  twelve  dollars-a year  in  the  Water-Cure  Jounal, 
t.  e  ,  for  a  card  of  four  lines.] 

"  A  GOOD  wife,''  says  a  western  editor,  "  is  one  who  puts 
her  husband  at  the  side  of  the  bed  next  to  the  wall,  and 
tucks  him  up  to  keep  him  warm  in  the  winter,  splits  tho 
wood,  makes  the  fire  in  the  morning,  washes  her  husband's 
face  and  draws  on  his  boots  for  him  ;  never  scolds,  never  suf- 
fers rents  to  remain  in  her  husband's  small  clothes,  keeps  her 
shoes  up  at  the  heel,  and  her  stockings  darned  ;  never  wonders 
what  her  husband  sees  interesting  in  the  young  woman  who 
lives  across  the  way  ;  never  slams  the  door  loud  when  her 
husband  is  speaking,  and  always  reproves  the  children  when 
they  eat  their  father's  supper." 

[We  fear  this  "  western  editor  "  would  get  "  Candied,"  if 
he  were  to  preach  such  doctrines  "down  East,"  where  all 
good  husbands  are  expected  to  milk  the  cows,  churn,  help 
wash,  dress  and  feed  the  baby,  watch  the  hens'  nests,  heat 
the  oven,  and  various  other  domestic  duties,  too  "tedious"  to 
mention.  And  why  not  ?  hasn't  he  "  a  right "  to  help 
about  the  house  ?J 

Tracts  for  Liberty. — The  New  York  Tribune  proposes 
that  every  American  shall  be  a  Propagandist  for  Liberty, 
wherever  he  goes.     We  second  the  motion. 

But  the  Tribune  goes  on  to  recommend  the  publication  of 
Tracts,  thus  : — 

"What  then  shall  we  do  in  America  ?  We  say,  organize  a 
comprehensive  and  permanent  system  of  Republican  Propa- 
gandism — prepare  and  publish  elementary  tracts  and  trea- 
tises on  the  Bights  of  Man,  the  basis  and  limitations  and 
true  sphere  of  Government,  the  essential  iniquity  of  Despot- 
ism, and  the  blessings  of  even  comparative  Freedom,  as 
evinced  in  the  condition  and  progress  of  these  United  States." 
— Exchange. 

[All  very  well.  We  advocate  the  universal  diffusion  of 
Tracts,  all  over  the  world.  But  were  our  American  citizens 
to  attempt  the  distribution  of  these  documents  abroad,  say 
in  Borne,  Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburg,  they  would  either  be 
imprisoned  or  beheaded.  We  "go  in"  for  the  Tracts,  but 
must  look  out  for  our  necks.] 

A  Worthy  Example.— The  Postmaster  General  of  Cana- 
da has  abolished  the  postage  on  provincial  papers  passing 
between  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  Thisisright.  And  we 
now  ask  the  United  States  Government  to  give  the  people  of 
this  Republic  equal  privileges.  We  demand,  in  the  name  of 
our  twenty-fivic  millions  of  Americans,  cheap  postage  ; 
namely,  one  ce.nt  for  letters,  through  the  Union,  and  news- 
papers free.  If  the  Post-office  receipts  should,  at  first,  fail 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Department,  then  let  it  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  fund,  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
Navy  is  supported.  We  have  felt  the  public  pulse,  and  we 
know  this  proposition  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people — 
leaving  out  of  the  question  a  few  noisy,  ignorant,  peddling 
politicians,  who  seem  to  care  no  more  about  the  wishes  of 
the  people  than  they  know  about  their  necessities.  We 
shall  pull  on  this  cheap  postage  rope,  until  we  choke  off  its 
opponents. 


is  more  necessity  now  for  tho  now  "declaration,"  than 
Wil  then  : — 

"  When  the  war  is  over  and  our  froedom  won,  the  people 
must  make  a  new  declaration  ;  they  must  declare  the  rights 
of  man,  tho  individual,  sacred  above  all  craft  in  priesthood 
or  governments  ;  they  must  at  one  blow  put  an  end  to  all  the 
trickeries  of  English  law,  which  is  garnered  up  in  the  char- 
nel  of  ages,  binding  the  heart  and  will  with  lies.  They  must 
perpetuate  republican  truth,  by  making  the  homestead  of 
every  man  a  holy  thing,  which  no  law  can  touch,  no  juggle 
wrest  from  his  wife  and  children.  Until  this  is  done,  the 
revolution  will  have  been  fought  in  vain/' 


beauty  about  our  houses.     Tho  scenoi  of  i  <.d  are 

tho  memories  of  our  future  years.  Let  our  dwellings  be 
beautified  with  plants  and  flower*,  ^lowers  are,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  late  cultivator,  'the  playthings  of  childhood,  and 
the  ornaments  of  the  grave  ;  they  rmln  .oks  to  man 

and  grateful  ones  to  God.'  "—Life  Illustrated. 


^ 

Milliners  and  Dress  Makers. — There  are  about   15,00(1 
:   milliners   and,  dress  makers  in   London.    They   commence 
s   work  usually  at  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  when 
i   the  future  health  and  constitution    are  determined  by  the 
\  care  they  receive.     A  very  large  portion  of  these  girls  are 
<   boarded  and  lodged  by  their  employers,  and  they  often  come 
from  the  country  healthy  and  strong.    During  the  busy  sea- 
sons, t.  e.,  from  April  to  August,  and  from  October  to  Christ- 
mas, the  regular  hours  of  work  ''  at  all  the  principal  houses" 
are,  on  the  average,  eighteen  hours  daily. 

[The   new  American  Costume  will  have  a  tendency  to 
remedy  this  excessive  toil.     So. we  hope.] 


MATRIMONY. 

"  Love  in  the  tub  and  the  bottom  fell  out." — Anon. 
A  couple  sat  beside  the  fire, 
Debating  which  should  first  retire. 
The  husband  sportively  had  said — 
"  Wife,  you  shall  go  and  warm  the  bed." 
"  I  never  will,"  she  quick  replied  ; 
"  I  did  so  once,  and  nearly  died." 
"  And  I  will  not,"  rejoined  the  spouse, 
With  firmer  tone  and  lowering  brows. 
And  thus  a  war  of  words  arose, 
Continuing  till  they  nearly  froze, 
When  both  grew  mute — and  hovering  nigher 
Around  the  faintly  glimm'ring  fire, 
They  trembled  o'er  the  dying  embers, 
As  though  the  ague  had  seized  their  members, 
Resolved  like  heroes  ne'er  to  yield, 
But  force  each  other  from  the  field  ; 
And  thus  this  once  fond  loving  pair 
In  silence  shook  and  shivered  there, 
Till  every  spark  of  fire  was  gone, 
And  cocks  were  crowing  for  the  dawn  : 
When  all  at  once  the  husband  said — 
"  Wife— hadn't  we  better  go  to  bed  ?" 

[Should  such  an  event  take  place  in  our  family,  we  should 
send  straightway  for  the  great  political  compromisers,  say, 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  who  would,  doubtless, 
"  settle  our  coffee  "  at  once,  by  putting  us  into  the  most  beau- 
tiful harmony  possible.  No  more  agitation  or  grumbling, 
but  we  should  go  straightway  to  sleep  in  the  great  "  Omni- 
bus."] 


The  Homestead.— Here  is  what  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  in 
a  few  words,  on  this  subject,  a  great  many  years  ago.    There 


Sick  Headache. — It  is  said  that  persons  afflicted  with  this 
distressing  complaint  can  obtain  relief  in  two  or  three  minutes 
by  looking  steadily  at  a  piece  of  green  baize,  silk,  or  any  other 
green  substance.  The  remedy  is  simple  enough  to  warrant 
one  trial  at  lest. — Exchange  Paper. 

We  advise  any  one  who  is  inclined  to  try  this  remedy,  to 
look  in  the  glass. — Day  Book. 

["Purely  vegetable,"  we  should  say,  and  a  decided  im- 
provement on  "  Cod  Liver  Oil"  Allicumfunday,  or  the 
Balvanic  Galtery. 

This  "  Green  "  discovery  must  have  been  made  by  the  re- 
cent Allopathic  "  National"  Medical  Convention,  as  it  is  the 
only  new  medical  discovery  announced  since  the  last  session.] 

The  Effects  of  Takino  Snuff. — I  sidcerely  pity  ady  wud 
laborig,  like  myself,  udder  ad  attack  of  that  abobidable  ca- 
tarrh which  is  afflicting  us  bortals  just  dow.  For  the  last 
eight  or  ted  days,  I  have  foud  it  utterly  ibpossible  to  pro- 
doudce  ad  ab  or  ad  ed — by  dasal  orgad  iscobpletely  ad  utterly 
closed,  ad  therefore  what  little  breathing  I  do  is  deenssarily 
dud  through  the  bonth.  I  dink  a  little  Black  Sduff  would 
do  me  good,  dod't  you  ? 

A  Good  Suggestion. — "  I  wish  that  we  could  create  a  gene- 
ral passion  for  gardening  and  horticulture — »,    want  more 


For  Onb  Dollar  a  Year— Either  of  the  following  named 
Journals  may  bn  obtained  : 

j       The  American  PhbbsolOOIOaL  Ljiuvai.  — A  Repository  of 
:   Science,  Literature  and  Genera:    I  nt.  liigence,  amply  illus- 
trated  with   Engravings.     Published   monthly   by   I'owlkr8 
and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,    New  York. 

The  Water-Cure  Jourxal  and  Herald  of  Reforms— Devo- 
i  ted  to  Physiology,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Laws  of  Life,  pro- 
'   fusely  illustrated.     Terms  the  same. 

The  Student  and  Family  Miscellany,  designed  for  children 
;  and  youth,  parents  and  teachers.  Illuminated  with  engrav- 
;   ings.    Terms  the  same. 

!  The  Universal  Phonoqrapheh— Devoted  to  the  Dissemina- 
<  tion  of  Phonography  and  to  Verbatim  Reporting,  with  Prac- 
;  tical  Instruction  to  Learners.  Printed  in  Phonography. 
i   Terms  the  same. 

Either,  or  all  of  these  Monthlies  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 
any  Post  Office  in  the  United  States,  for  one  dollar  a  year 
each.  All  letters  and  orders  should  be  post-paid,  and  direct- 
ed to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


The  Most  Usefil  People. — Persons  who  are  always  cheer- 
ful and  good-humored  rank  among  the  most  useful  in  the 
.   world  :  for  they  maintain  peace  and  happiness,  and  spread  a 

thankful  temper  amongst  all  who  live  near  them. 

t 

Gentle  Reproof. — To  give  a  reproof  with  discretion,  so  as 
<  to  make  it  acceptable,  well  becomes  both  the  reprover  and 
;    the  reproved. 

I  How  oft  a  little  word, 

)  In  kindness  softly  spoken, 

Has  strength  and  power  to  heal 
A  spirit  well  nigh  broken. 
'  The  pleasant  smile  of  love 

|  Will  oft  a  light  impart, 

To  penetrate  the  mists 
;  That  gather  round  the  heart. 

Mrs.  Partington  having  heard  her  son  say  that  there  were 
a  great  many  anecdotes  in  the  new  almanac,  begged  him  to 
cut  them  all  out,  as  she  had  heard  that  when  anybody  was 
poisoned,  nothing  was  necessary  but  to  give  him  an  anec- 
dote, and  it  would  cure  him. 

"As  I  was  going,"  said  an  Irishman,  "  over  Westminster 
Bridge  the  other  day,  I  met  Pat  He  wins.  'He  wins,'  says  I, 
'  how  are  you  ?'  '  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  Donley,'  says  he. 
Says  I,  '  That's.not  my  name.'  '  Faith,  no  more  is  my  name 
Hewins,'  says  he.  So  we  looked  at  each  other,  and  faith  it 
turned  out  to  be  neither  of  us." 

First  Rate  Physic. — Dr.  Wendell  has  just  invented  a  new 
variety  of  pills  to  "purge  melancholy.''  They  are  made  of 
fun  and  fresh  air,  in  equal  proportions,  and  are  to  be  taken 
with  cold  water  three  times  a  day. 

To  Keep  Eggs  from  Spoiling— Eat  them  while  they  are 
fresh.  We  have  tried  all  kinds  of  methods,  but  this  we  think 
is  the  only  one  to  be  relied  on  "in  any  climate." 

Cause  and  Effect. — We  copy  the  following  significant 
items  both  from  the  same  paper — merely  placing  them  to- 
gether : — 

"The  poor  in  the  workhouses  in  Ireland  are  in  the  most 
miserable  state." 

"7,066,374  gallons  of  whiskey  were  consumed  in  Ireland 
last  year." 


Pride  and  conceit  emanate  from  a  weak  mind  ;  you 
see  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  proud  and  haughty. 


Why  is  the  letter  t 
middle  of  wa(t)er. 


ike  an  island  ?     Because  it  is  in  the 
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Never  laugh  out  of  season,  nor  scold  -without  a  reason. — Dr. 
Wisdom.. 

[We  believe  in  laughing,  but  doubt  the  propriety  of  scold- 
ing at  any  time,  at  any  body. —  The  Young  One.] 

The  Sex  op  Eggs. — This  question  has  been  discussed  in 
all  the  papers,  and  more  recently  by  a  debating  socity  ;  but 
as  it  was  impossible  to  decide  the  point,  it  was  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  "New  England  Hen  Convention." 


Cn  CnmHpnnfotitfl. 


Sore  Eyes. — Rev.  G.  F.  C,  Warwick.  You  ought  to  em- 
ploy, in  addition  to  some  general  daily  bath  or  ablution,  both 
revulsive  and  derivative  baths.  The  head-bath  once  a  day 
for  twenty  minutes,  with  two  or  three  hip  and  foot-baths,  of 
five  to  ten  minutes  each,  would  be  a  good  arrangement.  If 
there  is  anything  like  a  torpid  liver,  wear  the  abdominal 
compress,  and  attend  carefully  to  the  diet. 

Liver  Complaint. — Mrs.  0.  B.,  Marshfield.  Do  not  walk 
so  much  as  to  cause  anything  like  distressing  fatigue.  Be 
sure  and  get  to  bed  early,  and  sleep  all  you  can,  quietly. 
There  is  nothing  like  plenty  of  sleep  for  lean  persons.  If 
you  get  perfectly  comfortable  after  all  your  baths,  continue 
them  ;  if  not,  omit  the  3  p.m.  bath. 

Piles  with  Severe  Constipation. — A.  R.,  Providence.  Eat 
brown  bread,  wheaten  grits,  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  ex- 
clusively;  drink  water  freely,  and  nothing  else  ;  take  a  daily 
general  ablution, one  or  two  sitz  baths,  and  a  tepid  injection. 
This  plan  will  cure,  if  persevered  in. 

Prolapsus  Uteri. — Several  Subscribers,  Monroe.  Me.  The 
appropriate  treatment  is  moderate  general  bathing,  a  rigidly 
plain  and  abstemious  diet,  with  frequent  hip-baths,  and 
tepid,  cool,  or  cold  injections.  In  some  cases  the  displace- 
ment is  so  great  as  to  require  mechanical  management. 

Indigestion  with  Torpid  Liver. — B.  P. H.,  Pittsburg.  Your 
case  requires  one  daily  ablution,  or  towel  wash  ;  one  or  two 
hip-baths  daily  ;  the  wet  girdle  to  the  abdomen  ;  daily  in- 
jections until  the  bowels  become  free  ;  and  a  coarse,  uncon- 
centrated  diet. 

Ulcers  in  the  Ears. — D.  S.,  Westmoreland,  N.H.  These 
cases  can  generally  be  cured.  The  case  you  mention  requires 
frequent  syringing  of  the  ear  with  tepid  water ;  some  form 
of  general  bath  daily,  as  the  dripping-sheet,  or  half-bath  ; 
one  or  two  foot-baths  daily,  and  a  plain,  opening  diet. 

Poetry. — E.  J.  P.  sends  us  a  sample  of  water-cure  poetry, 
and   asks  if  we   judge   her  capable   of    making   acceptable 
poetry,  or  reporting  cases  acceptably.    She  can  do  the  latter  s 
now  ;  and  by  practice  will  attain  the  former  qualification.   { 
Study  brevity,  Miss  P.,  as   the  ';  first  law,"  if  you  aspire  to 
authorship. 

A  Hydropath,  Elkhart  Co.,  Indiana,  is  informed  that  we 
expect  to  treat  the  subject  on  which  she  writes,  in  a  more 
philosophic  manner,  in  the  present  volume.  We  hope  to  hear 
from  her  again,  and  on  other  subjects. 


Pas- ional  Hygiene.    By  Dr.  M.  Edgeworth  Lazarus.  12mo. 

240  pages.  Price  50  cents.  New-York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells, 

Publishers. 

[The   following  extract  from  the  proof-sheets  will  interest 
the  reader  :] 

Viewed  in  its  Active  Qualities,  water  is  the  principal 
solvent  in  the  material  world,  penetrating  and  cleansing 
bodies,  as  truth  penetrates  the  soul  and  washes  out  errors  and 
the  evil  dispositions  prompting  them.  This  is  not  effected 
suddenly  either  in  the  physical  or  the  spiritual  world.  The 
first  effect  of  dissolving  dirt  only  causes  it  to  show  more 
plainly.  The  first  effect  of  the  water-cure  often  exacerbates 
diseases,  revives  old  symptoms,  and  causes  the  organic  foul- 
ness to  show  itself  in  hideous  boils  and  eruptions,  with  grave 
functional  disturbances,  before  washing  it  out  entirely  in  ex- 
i  cretions  of  horrible  fetor  from  the  skin  and  mucous    mem 


branes,  and  presenting  in  grains  or  globules  the  mercury 
and  other  mineral  poisons  which  have  infected  the  organism, 
and  which  were  causes  of  organic  evil  because  they  fulfilled 
no  true  relation  in  its  tissues.  Thus  of  truth  in  its  first  ac- 
tion on  the  soul,  either  of  the  individual  or  the  mass.  Before 
it  can  organize  itself  in  action,  it  must  first  conquer  and  ex- 
tirpate the  false  habits  of  action  rooted  in  preconceived  ideas, 
or  determined  by  circumstance  and  sphere.  Hence  tears 
and  sobs,  and  not  unfrequently  the  organism  sinks,  unable  to 
sustain  the  struggle.  We  shall  be  much  deceived  if  we  sup- 
pose .that  a  truth  once  fairly  accepted  by  the  mind  is  inac- 
tive because  the  conduct  or  practice  of  life  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  opinions  of  an  individual  or  a  society.  It  is 
only  the  shivering  from  the  first  shock  of  the  moral  shower- 
bath  which  is  followed  in  due  season  by  a  higher  organic 
tone. 

The  most  vicious  institutions  are  perversions  of  very  high 
truths  and  goods.  The  Inquisition  for  instance,  asserts  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  life,  since  it  tortures  the  body  in 
order  to  save  the  soul,  and  it  teaches  the  [unity  of  the  race 
and  hints  at  the  connection  of  individual  destinies  in  a  col- 
lective destiny,  since  it  is  not  willing  that  each  of  us  should 
be  saved  or  damned  on  his  own  account,  but  holds  men  re- 
sponsible for  each  other.  Isabella  of  Castile  was  no  fiend, 
but  a  noble  and  tender  woman,  and  if  she  authorized  tortures 
and  persecutions,  it  was  only  as  she  supposed  to  act  the  part 
of  a  surgeon  who  cauterizes  an  ulcer  or  amputates  a  mortified 
limb,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  mischief. 

As  water  and  truth  are  the  essential  principles  of  organic 
formation,  so  they  are  of  regeneration.  Water  is  the  instru- 
ment of  organic  regeneration,  as  the  reception  of  truth  is  of 
the  spiritual  regeneration.  This  is  recognized  by  Christ 
in  his  choice  of  it  as  the  emblem  of  spiritual  regeneration  in 
baptism,*  an  institution  rendered  practical  in  Eastern 
countries  by  the  daily  use^f  the  bath  as  a  rite  of  religious 
hygiene.  The  American  Indians,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Islanders  of  the  South  Pacific,  find  in  it  their  sovereign 
restorative,  and  modern  physicians  complete  this  experience 
in  the  celebrated  water-cure  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
The  characteristic  principle  of  water-cure  is  its  absolute  re- 
liance on  the  internal  life  principle,  whose  reactive  powers 
once  liberated,  accomplish  every  cure.  It  aims  simpi/  to  re- 
move obstructions,  so  that  life  may  be  manifested  in  its  own 
organic  type.  Thus  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  drug- 
practice  which  introduces  into  the  system  agents  that  inva- 
riably disturb  and  change  its  organic  type,  whether  in  health 
or  in  disease,  and  of  that  system  of  false  stimulation,  which 
cheats  man  out  of  his  natural  energy  by  persuading  him 
continually  to  borrow,  to  beg,  or  to  lean  on  crutches.  The 
same  principle  of  yital  reaction  is  the  foundation  of  Homoeo- 
pathy, which  aims,  in  the  preparation  of  its  remedies,  to  neu- 
tralize disease,  without  disturbing  the  organic  type  of  life, 
by  piesenting  to  it  its  correspondence  or  medicine  capable  of 
inducing  the  same. 

Water  constantly  seeks  its  level,  as  truth  rises  in  all 
minds  open  to  receive  it,  seeking  a  spiritual  level  over  all 
the  earth  in  characters  of  a  parallel  intellectual  development, 
either  similar  or  dissimilar  in  tastes,  temperaments,  and 
other  qualities.  Thus  in  the  promulgation  of  doctrines,  each 
has  its  sect  already  prepared,  beyond  which  its  progress  is 
impossible,  because  it  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  intelligence 
which  produces  it,  and  cannot  remain  lower  while  channels 
of  communication  exist. 

The  level-seeking  properties  of  water  reveal  to  us  the  true 
law  in  regard  to  the  presentation  of  truth.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  save  to  remove  obstructions,  that  the  fountain  may 
well  up  into  the  mind  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  this  must 
be  done  gently  so  as  not  to  muddy  the  water.  In  a  certain 
transcendent  or  potential  sense,  you  can  only  give  others 
what  they  have  already.  You  can  only  introduce  them  to 
themselves.  Thus  Emerson  imputes  the  delight  we  take  in 
the  great  characters  of  history  or  in  the  highest  works  of  art, 
to  a  secret  consciousness  that  these  things  and  the  power  to 
accomplish  them  pre-exist  in  ourselves,  whether  they  be  or 
be  not  evolved  from  the  potential  germ  into  the  actual  incar- 
nation or  organic  structure  during  such  or  such  a  term  of  in- 
dividual life.  He  tells  us  to  consider  genius  as  a  travelling 
geologist,  who  shows  us  good  marl  or  gypsum,  or  may  be  a 
vein  of  precious  ores,  on  our  own  estate. 

In  the  composition  of  water  we  have  already  observed  the 


*  It  is  also  the  element  of  communion  by  its  fluency  and 
inter-penetrating  qualities,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  man  is 
sustained  by  communion  with  his  fellow  creatures,  as  the  or- 
ganic life  of  his  solid  tissues,  or  that  of  the  Earth  in  its  min- 
eral strata  is  sustained  by  the  circulation  and  percolation 
of  fluids. 


correspondence  of  the  small  particles,  as  in  mist  or  fog,  with 
partial  truths  or  fragments  of  truth,  which  obscure  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  by  prejudices,  superstitions,  &c.  We 
find  another  hieroglyphic  in  its  chemical  synthesis. 

Here  we  recognize  two  elements:  Oxygen,  the  chief  active 
principle  of  nature,  the  great  supporter  of  combustion,  disin- 
tegrator of  minerals,  and  transformer  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal tissues;  and  Hydrogen,  which  is  in  all  these  aspects  a 
passive  principle,  a  combustible  itself  instead  of  a  supporter 
of  combustion,  and  an  essential  component  of  organic  struc- 
tures instead  of  destroying  or  transforming  them. 

Every  integral  truth  must  in  like  manner  be  compounded 

<  of  essence  and  of  force,  of  being  and  of  doing  The  living 
;  body,  chief  concrete  type  of  truth,  represents  the  passive  ele- 
(  ment  in  its  viscera  and  ganglionic  nervous  system,  sustain- 
.    ing   and  nourishing  its  active  side  in  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 

>  tem  and  locomotive  organs,  intellection  and  outward  acts  or 
S  external  relations.  If  the  Oxygen  element  tyrannizes,  then 
(   doing  becomes  the  martyrdom  of  being,  and  the  claims  of 

>  external  relations  drain  and  despoil  us,  so  that  we  become 

<  equally  worthless  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  and  pave  the 

>  road  to  hell  with  our  good  intentions.  If  the  element  of  be- 
\   ing  prevail  too  exclusively,  there  is  again  no  truth,   as  there 

>  can  be  no  water  except  by  a  definite  proportion  of  2  to  1  in 

<  volume — 1  to  8  in  specific  gravity,  between  oxygen  and  hy- 
!  drogen.  We  have  the  character  falsified  by  a  sort  of  trans- 
'  cendentalism  which  lifts  itself  like  the  balloon  filled  with 
;    hydrogen  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  quite  re- 

<  moved  from  all  practical  relations  with  human  affairs,  and 
\   this  dreamy  selfishness  at  last  becomes  as  irksome  to  the  in- 
dividual as  it  is  futile  for  the  race. 

\       The  poise  or  equilibrium  of  these  two  principles,  may  be 

<  effected  in  the  individual  character  when  the  lymphatic 
j  temperament  is  connected  with  the  nervous  sanguine  or 
j  nervous  bilious  so  as  to  sustain  their  functions  of  active  ex- 
j  ternal  relations  by  its  functions  of  sleep  and  full  nutrition, 
s  so  that  our  strength  is  periodically  renewed  and  the  opposite 
i  tendencies  to  motion  and  to  rest,  to  impart  and  to  receive, 
';  divide  the  regency  of  life,  and  do  not  struggle  against  each 
•:  other  in  the  same  province.  Thus  we  attain  health  or  or- 
,'    ganic   harmony  and  sanity.     Life  becomes  sweet  and  rich, 

<  honoring  God  in  itself,  and  blessing,  like  the  Rose,  by  its 
)    pure  emanations  ;  or  strong  and  elastic  in  its  external  reac- 

<  tions,  so  that  our  repose  becomes  persuasive  and  our  move- 

>  ment  efficient. 


The  Illustrated  Ladies'  Keepsake.      Edited  by  Asahel 

Abbott.    New-York  :  John  S.  Taylor. 

An  octavo  volume  with  380  pages,  beautifully  and  sub- 
stantially bound  in  gilt,  containing  steel-plate  engravings  of 
the  following  distinguished  personages  : — Jephthah's  Daugh- 
ter, Esther,  Ruth,  Miriam,  Bathsheba,  Sarah,  Rahab,  Judith, 
Herodias,  Martha,  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  Mary  Magdalene. 
Besides  the  portraits  and  characters  of  the  above-named 
women,  the  volume  contains  numerous  pieces  of  prose  and 
poetry  to  complete  the  volume. 

We  have  not  read  this  work,  but  from  the  expensive  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  brought  out,  we  infer  that  it  must 
possess  at  least  as  great  merit  as  other  gift  books  of  the  same 
price. 

Rural  Homes  ;  or  Sketches  of  Houses  suited   to  American 

Country  Life,  with  Original  Plans,  Designs,  etc.     By  S. 

Wheeler.    New- York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

A  beautifully-printed  12mo  volume,  with  298  pages,  il- 
lustrated with  several  engraved  views  and  plans  for  country 
houses,  with  remarks  in  regard  to  appropriate  furniture,  etc., 
etc.  The  N.  Y.  Mirror  says — "  The  writer  of  this  work  is, 
evidently,  a  gentleman  well  educated,  adding  the  advantages 
of  travelled  observation  to  the  acquirements  of  study  ;  and 
he  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  of  service  to  the  science 
\  of  which  he  is  a  professor  and  enthusiast.  We  hope  its  suc- 
cess will  induce  him  to  expand  it  into  a  still  larger  treatise 
upon  buildings  simply,  leaving  the  question  of  furniture  to 
some  separate  publication." 

We  rejoice  in  the  multiplication  of  good  books  on  rural 
architecture.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  growing  intelligence 
and  refinement  of  our  people. 

The  American  Railway  Guide   for  the  United    States. 

New- York  :  C.  Dinsmore.     Price  \2%  cents. 

This  convenient  pocket  guide  continues  to  be  published 
monthly,  with  such  information  as  the  traveller  needs  in  re- 
lation to  the  place,  time,  and  expense  of  passing  over  the 
various  railroad  and  steamboat  routes. 
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THE     WATER-CURE     JOURNAL 
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A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will  be  given  to  advertise- 
ments, on  the  following  terms  :  For  a  full  page,  one  month, 
$50.  For  one  column,  $1S.  For  half  a  column,  $10.  For 
less  than  half  a  column,  twenty-five  cents  a  line. 

At  these  rates,  the  smallest  advertisement  amounts  to  less 
than  one  cent  a  line,  for  every  thoi  Sand  copies  of  the 
Journal,  our  Edition  being  never  less  than  35,000  copies. 


The  American  Phrenological  Journal.    Prospectus  of  Vol. 
XV.  for  1S52,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is  published  in  New  York  on 
the  first  of  each  month.  It  is  devoted  to  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  General  Intelligence. 

Phrenology  forms  a  leading  feature,  which  will  be  fully 
explained,  amply  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  virtuous 
and  vicious,  and  its  doctrines  applied  to  all  the  practical  in- 
terests and  pursuits  of  mankind. 

Physiology,  or  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health,  will  be  clearly 
defined,  extensively  illustrated,  and  made  interesting  and 
profitable  to  all ;  our  motto  being,  "  A  sound  mind  in  a 
healthy  body."  The  Human  Race  is  suffering  from  weak- 
ness and  disease,  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  To  teach  Society 
how  to  develop  the  body,  so  that  health,  happiness,  and 
long  life  may  be  the  result,  will  be  our  great  aim  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Home  Education  will  occupy  much  attention,  and  be  just 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  the  mother  requires,  as  a  guide  in 
the  discharge  of  her  important  duties.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
positive  vices  of  mankind  arise  from  improper  training  in 
the  first  twelve  years  of  life.  It  will  be  our  special  care  to 
make  the  Journal  a  monitor  for  the  mother,  in  the  true  prac- 
tical duties  of  domestic  education. 

Young  Men  will  find  the  Journal  a  friend  and  foster- 
father,  to  encourage  them  in  virtue,  shield  them  from  vice, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  success  in  life.  The 
various  occupations  will  be  discussed  in  the  Journal  in  the 
light  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  so  that  every  one  may 
know  in  what  pursuit  he  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 

Physiognomy,  or  the  external  signs  of  character,  as  shown 
by  shape,  expression  and  natural  language,  will  be  presented. 

Magnetism  will  be  unfolded,  and  a  rational  explanation 
given  of  its  phenomena  and  uses,  and  those  interesting 
Psychological  facts  which  seem  to  open  to  the  world  anew 
field  of  interest  in  the  empire  of  mind. 

Agriculture,  the  primitive,  most  healthful,  and  indepen- 
dent employment  of  man,  will  receive  much  attention,  and 
such  facts  and  philosophy  will  be  given,  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, as  will  make  the  Journal  eminently  valuable  to  the 
farmer,  and  indeed  to  all  who  have  a  fruit  tree  or  a  garden. 

Mechanical. — As  at  least  one-half  the  wealth  of  the  world 
comes  through  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  Constructive- 
ness,  the  various  mechanical  arts  will  be  encouraged,  new 
inventions  explained  and  illustrated,  with  expensive  and 
spirited  engravings.  The  great  interests  of  the  mechanic, 
from  the  anvil  to  the  ship,  and  the  proudest  edifice  of  Archi- 
tecture will  find  a  cordial  welcome  and  earnest  support  in 
the  pages  of  the  Journal. 

The  Natural  Sciences,  Art,  Literature,  Mechanism, 
Agriculture,  and  General  Intelligence,  will  be  presented  in 
the  Journal,  constituting  an  essential  feature  for  1852. 

Engravings  to  illustrate  all  the  leading  topics  of  the  Jour- 
nal, more  numerous  and  beautiful  than  formerly,  will  com- 
mend this  volume  to  all  readers. 

The  Mechanic,  the  Farmer,  the  Professional  Man,  the 
Student,  the  Teacher  and  the  Mother,  will  find  each  number 
of  the  Journal  an  instructive  and  valuable  companion. 

TERMS  IN  ADVANCE  : 
Single  copy  one  year,     $1.00  |  Ten  copies  one  year.       $7  00 
Five  copies  one  year,        4  00  |  Twenty  copies  one  year,  10.00 

Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to  Fowlers  &  Wells 
Clinton  Hall.  No.  131  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

0^°  This  Journal  may  be  ordered  in  connection  with  The 
Student,  The  Universal  Phonographer,  or  The  Water-Cure 
Journal,  each  at  $1  00  a  year  in  advance,  for  single  copies. 


The  Universal  Phonographer,  for  1852  — Prospectus  of 
Vol  I. — Published  monthly,  at  $1.00  a  year,  in  advance. — It 
is  printed  in  the  corresponding  style,  and,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, forms  an  advanced  instruction  book  for  beginners,  famil- 
)  iarizing  the  mind  with  the  best  phonographic  forms,  while 
j  it  furnishes  interesting  reading  upon  art,  science,  literature, 
}   and  the  various  topics  of  the  day.    A  portion  of  its  pages  is 

<  devoted  to  Correspondence,  Phonographic  Intelligence,  and 
\  the  interests  of  the  advanced  phonographer,  furnishing  him 
S  with  Original  Essays,  and  selections  from  the  choicest  litera- 
s   ture  of  the  age. 

j  The  style  of  printing  is  so  clear  and  beautiful,  that  the 
\   mind  is  never  left  in  doubt  a  moment  as  to  the  sound  each 

<  character  represents,  thereby  making  Phonography  as  legible 

;   as  common  printing.    Please   address  all  letters,  post-paid, 

'   to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
S 

the  spread  of  phonography. 

Every  person  who  has  had  much  writing  to  do,  has  felt  the 
need  of  some  means  by  which  his  thoughts  could  be  fixed 
upon  paper  with  the  rapidity  of  oratorical  speech,  and  with 
unerring  certainty.  Our  present  mode  of  communication  is 
slow  and  wearisome  ;  the  mind  is  trammelled  and  fettered  ; 
the  imagination  crippled  in  its  flights;  thoughts  warm  and 
transparent  grow  opaque  and  freeze  with  a  tedions  dribbling 
from  the  pen  ;  but,  aided  by  Phonography,  the  whole  soul 
pours  itself  forth  in  a  sweet  shower  of  thoughts,  in  words 
legible  and  certain  as  the  impress  upon  coin  fresh  from  the 
mint. 

Phonography  furnishes  the  same  extraordinary  facilities 
for  rapid  writing  that  the  railroad  does  for  rapid  travelling; 
and  is  as  much  superior  to  the  common  long  hand  as  the 
railroad  is  to  the  old  stage-coach.  The  student  of  law,  of 
medicine,  of  theology,  the  editor,  the  minister,  and  the 
lawyer,  who  understands  it,  enjoys  the  same  advantages,  in 
time  and  comfort,  over  his  less  fortunate  brother,  as  the 
traveller,  seated  in  a  well-cushioned,  well-warmed  railroad 
car,  over  his  less  shrewd  and  less  fortunate  fellow-traveller, 
who  takes  passage  in  a  stage-coach.  The  far-seeing  business 
man  prefers  the  cars,  because  he  can  save  time ;  the  Phono- 
grapher writes  Phonographically,  because  he  both  saves  time 
and  labor,  performing  with  ease  the  labor  of  six  hours  in  one. 

To  bring  this  great  art  to  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
education,  to  spread  its  benefits  far  and  wide,  to  introduce  it 
as  an  element  of  early  education  into  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges,  to  put  every  person  who  desires  improvement 
in  the  possession  of  this  railroad  to  knowledge,  is  a  leading 
object  and  aim  of  the  Universal  Phonographer 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PHONOGRAPHERS. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  great  want  of  reading  matter  in 
Phonography.  Beginners  have  lost  their  interest  for  want  of 
something  new  and  interesting  to  read.  They  have  often 
been  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  forms,  and  not  feeling  a  sufficient 
confidence  in  their  own  phonopraphic  knowledge  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  upon  the  best  outlines  for  words,  have 
neglected  the  subject  until  their  early  zeal  is  lost,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  are  forgotten.  This  want  will  be 
supplied  by  the  Universal  Phonographer,  furnishing  them, 
as  it  will,  with  something  valuable  to  read,  while  it  con- 
stantly refreshes  the  memory  with  elementary  principles.  It 
will  also  point  out  the  best  course  of  practice,  both  in  writing 
and  reading,  for  obtaining  the  object  so  much  desired  by  all 
— namely,  the  recording  language  with  the  rapidity  of 
speech. 

To  Persons  who  do  not  Understand  Phonography. — By 
inclosing  One  Dollar  in  a  letter,  and  directing  it,  post-paid, 
to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York,  you 
will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Universal  Phonographer  for  one 
year,  from  which  you  can  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Phonography  without  oral  instruction. 


Prospectus  for  1852. — The  Saturday  Evening  Post.— 
The  Leading  Litkrary  Weekly  of  the  Union. — The  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Post  thmk  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
distinguishing  features  of  their  well-known  weekly,  whose 
brilliant  success  during  an  existence  of  thirty  years  is  a  sure 
guarantee  for  the  future.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
our  continued  connection  with  that  distinguisded  authoress, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  author  of  "The  Deserted 
Wife,"  "Shannondale,"  &c.  During  the  coming  year,  we 
have  already  made  arrangements  for  the  following  nouvel- 
lettes  :  Eoline  ;  or,  Magnolia  Vale.  By  Mrs  Caroline  Lee 
Hemz,  author  of  "  Linda,"  "  Rena,"  &c.  Viola  ;  or,  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Southwest:  a  companion  to  "Prairie 
Flower."  By  Emerson  Bennett,  authorof  "  Prairie  Flower," 
"  The  Bandits  of  the  Osage,"  ice.  Trial  And  Triumph:  by 
T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of  "  The  Iron  Hand,"  "Temperance 
Tales,"  &c.  And  last,  but  not  least,  The  Curse  of  Clifton  : 
a  Tale  of  Explanation  and  Redemption.  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E. 
N.  Souihworih,  authorof  "The  Deserted  Wife,"  &c,  &c. 

The  Post  also  will  contain  every  week  Selected  Articles  of 
the  choicest  description,  One  or  More  Engravings,  Humorous 
Articles,  the  Most  Interesting  News,  Local  News,  Bank 
Note  List,  State  of  the  Markets,  the  Stock  Markets,  &c.  &c 

Terms. — The  terms  of  the  Post  are  Two  Dollars,  if  paid  in 
advance  ;  Three  Dollars,  if  not  paid  in  advance.  For  Five 
Dollars,  in  advance,  one  copy  is  sent  three  years.     Ws  con- 
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tinuo  the  following  low  terms  for  Clubs,  to  be  sent  in  the  city    )  \ 
to  one  address,  and  in  the  country  to  one  post-office  :  4  copies,    N' 
$5.00  per  annum  ;  S  copies  (and  one  to  the  Agent,  or  getter-     T 
up  of  the  Club),  $10.00  per  annum  ;  13  copies  (and  one  to  the 
Agent,  or   the  getter-up   of  the  Club),  $15.00  per  annum; 
20  copies  (and  one  to  the  Agent,  or  getter-up  of  the  Club), 
$20  00  per  annum. 

The  money  for  clubs  must  always  be  sent  in  advance. 
Subscriptions  maybe  sent  at  our  risk.  When  the  sum  is 
large,  a  draft  should  be  procured,  if  possible,  the  cost  of 
which  may  be  deducted  from  the  amount.  Address  (always 
post-paid),  Deacon  and  Peterson,  No.  63  South  Third  street 
Philadelphia. 

P.S.— A  copy  of  the  Post  will  be  sent  as  a  specimen  to 
any  one  requesting  it.  Jan.lt. 

Water-Cure  Institution  Wanted.— Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  and 
Mrs.  Gove  Nichols,  finding  it  impracticable  to  secure  ac- 
commodations in  the  city,  necessary  to  a  first  class  Water- 
Cure  Establishment,  except  for  a  very  limited  number  of 
patients,  wish  to  obtain  a  suitable  place  in  the  country,  by 
the  first  of  May  next.  The  requisites  are  : — 1.  A  pleasant, 
salubrious  situation,  a  few  acres  of^land,  and  plenty  of  pure, 
soft  water.  2.  A  house  or  buildings,  capable  of  affording 
proper  accommodations  to,  at  least,  fifty  patients,  with  the 
privilege  ot  making  necessary  additions.  3.  Easy  access 
indispensable  ;  and  the  vicinity  of  New  York  preferred. 
There  must  be,  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York,  or  at  a 
greater  distance,  some  suitable  place  for  a  model  Water-Cure 
Establishment,  where  we  can  give  proper  accommodations  to 
our  patients,  and  the  pupils  of  our  Institute.  Any  person  or 
company  owning  such  a  place,  or  willing  to  build  such  an 
Establishment,  and  lease  it  for  ten  years,  or  sell  with  liberal 
terms  of  payment,  will  please  address  T.  L.  Nichols.  M.  D., 
91  Clinton  Place,  New  York. 

Sp^ingfifld  Watep.-Cure,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E. 
Snell,  having  been  attended  with  the  most  unprecedented 
success  the  past  season,  will  be  kept  open  through  the  winter. 
Large,  commodious,  and  well-warmed  Bath-rooms  for  both 
sexes,  will  make  the  treatment  quite  as  congenial  to  the 
feelings  of  patients  as  the  summer  season,  and  much  more 
beneficial.  Terras  $6  per  week.  A  liberal  discount  for  those 
who  stay  three  months.  Dr.  E.  Snell  Proprietor  and  Phy- 
sician.    W.  T.  Jenes  Steward.  Jan.  2t. 

Geo.  Hoyt,  M.  D.,  many  years  Physician  to  the  W.  C. 
Establishment  in  Athol,  Mass.,  has  removed  to  Boston.  An 
experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  in  the  cure  of  acute  as 
well  as  chronic  disease,  is  his  warrant  of  success.  Offk  b, 
No.  20  Winter  street,  Boston.  Jan.  It.* 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers who  may  visit  New  York,  to  the  elegant  Clothing  Es- 
tablishment of  Messrs.  Booth  &  Foster,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Clothiers,  No.  27  Courtlandt-street,  where  they  will  find  one 
of  the  most  superb  assortments  of  wearing  apparel  to  be  met 
with  on  the  continent.  Messrs.  B.  &  F.  do  a  tremendous 
business  all  over  the  United  States,  including  California, 
Cuba,  and  portions  of  South  America,  and  yet  the  utmost 
quiet  and  good  order  reigns  in  their  establishment,  where  a 
gentleman  is  fitted  with  a  single  garment  with  as  much  care 
and  courteous  attention  as  though  he  was  buying  a  large 
stock  of  goods.  We  had  heard  of  cheap  clothing  before,  and 
seen  some  of  it,  but  after  testing  the  manufacture  of  Booth 
&  Foster,  which,  in  style,  elegance,  and  finish,  is  unsurpassed 
in  Broadway  or  Paris,  we  were  literally  astonished  to  find 
them  selling  yj/#  ]>er  cent,  below  the  usual  custom  prices. 
They  must  go  upon  the  principle  of  the  "  nimble  penny,"  and 
a  nimble  one  it  must  be  with  them,  for  they  are  increasing  in 
business  and  prosperity  daily,  and  will  soon  be  without  a 
rival  in  their  business. 

If  our  friends,  merchants  and  others,  visiting  New  York, 
will  call  and  examine  for  themselves,  Messrs.  Booth  &  Foster 
will  need  no  recommendation  from  us.  Jan.  It. 

To  Book  Agents,  and  Others.— Fowlers  and  Wells,  Pub- 
lishers, 131  Nassau-street,  N.  Y.,  will  furnish,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  all  works  on  Phrenology,  Physiology,  or  Hy- 
dropathy ;  also  on  the  various  reforms  of  the  age.  Among 
others,  works  on  Fhonography,  Education,  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  generally.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 
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OUR  NEW  PROSPECTUS 

The  "Water-Cure  Journal  is 
published  monthly,  illustrated 
■with  engravings,  exhibiting 
the  Structure,  Anatomy,  and 
Physiology  of  the  Human  Bo- 
dy, -with  familiar  instructions 
to  learners.  It  is  emphatical- 
ly a  Journal  of  Health,  adap- 
ted to  all  classes,  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  complete  FAM- 
ILY GUIDE  in  all  cases  and 
in  all  diseases. 

3^j)uT0})att)i!  will  be  fully  un- 
folded, and  so  explained  that 
all  may  apply  it  in  various  dis- 
eases, even  those  not  curable 
by  any  other  means.  There  is 
no  system  so  simple,  harmless, 
and  universally  applicable,  as 
the  "VVater-Cure.  Its  effects 
are  almost-  miraculous,  and  it 
has  already  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
who  were  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  other  known  rem- 
edies. 

3.B&flosop|)»  of  5£ealtf).— This 

will  be  fully  discussed,  in- 
cluding Food,  Drink,  Cloth- 
ing, Air,  and  Exercise,  show- 
ing their  effects  upon  both 
body  and  mind. 

2To  JInbalttJS,  no  matter  of 
what  disease,  the  principles  of 
Hydropathy  may  safely  be  ap- 
plied, and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  great  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived therefrom. 
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3£teforms  in  all  our  modes  of  life  will 
be  pointed  out,  and  made  so  plain  that  "  he 
that  runs  may  read."  "We  believe  fully  that 
man  may  prolong  his  life  much  beyond  the 
number  of  years  usually  attained.  We  pro- 
pose to  show  how. 

S£o  ©ur  fftlenUSi — "We  might  add  hun- 
dreds of  testimonials  from  the  Press,  and 
thousands  from  subscribers,  who  have  been 
benefited  by  it.  "Will  not,  then,  every 
friend  of  progress  and  reform  aid  in  extend- 


"  The  Water-Cure  Journal"  is  bold,  earn- 
est, and  enthusiastic — written  with  the  zeal 
and  energy  that  nothing  but  sincere  convic 
tion  can  inspire.  In  its  whole  tone  and 
spirit  it  presents  a  noble  contrast  to  the 
vagueness,  indecision,  and  technical  prattle 
of  many  professed  scientific  journals.  The 
facts  which  it  brings  forward  in  overwhelm- 
ing abundance  are  sufficient  to  startle  the 
Old  Medical  Profession  out  of  the  deepest 
slumber. — New  York  Tribune. 


ing  the  circulation  of  this  Journal? 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  Life,  Health,  and  Happiness,  on  the  following  extremely  low 

TERMS    IN     ADVANCE: 


Single  copy,  one  year, $1  00 

Five  copies,  one  year, 4  00 

Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 


Ten  copies,  one  year, 
Twenty  Copies,  one  year, 


$1  00 
10  00 


IIP™  The   New  Volume  com-  ) 
mences  in  January,  1852.       f 


FOWLERS     AND    WELLS, 

Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  VOLUME   XIII. 

So  tljose  in  ^ealtlj.— With- 
out health  even  life  is  not 
desirable,  unless  a  remedy  can 
be  found.  To  preserve  health, 
no  other  mode  of  living  can 
compare  with  this  system.  In 
fact,  were  its  rules  observed 
and  carriea  out,  many  of  our 
ills  would  be  for  ever  banish- 
ed, and  succeeding  generations 
grow  up  in  all  the  vigor  of 
true  manhood.  It  will  be  part 
of  our  duty  to  teach  the  world 
how  to  preserve  health,  as  well 
as  cure  disease. 

OTatcr^ute  at  5^ome. 

Particular  directions  will  be 
given  for  the  treatment  of  or- 
dinary cases  at  home,  which 
will  enable  all,  who  may  have 
occasion,  to  apply  it  without 
the  aid  of  a  physiciae. 

2T0  Women  ana  J&oti&ers. 

It  is  universally  conceded  by 
all  intelligent  practitioners,  as 
well  of  the  old  school  as  the 
new,  that  the  Water-Cure  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  mode 
of  treatment  in  those  peculiar 
complaints  common  only  to 
woman  The  "Journal  will 
contain  such  advice  and  in- 
struction as  may  be  considered 
most  important  in  all  these 
critical,  yet  unavoidable  cases. 

Important  Cases  will  be  re- 
ported in  detail,  giving  all 
necessary  particulars,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  million. 
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PUBLISHERS'    NOTICES. 
This  Journal  -will  be  sent  in  clubs  to  different  post  offices 
■when  desired,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  old  subscribers 
wish  to  make  a  present  of  a  volume  to  their  friends,  who  re- 
side in  other  places. 


A  few  moments'  time  is  usually  enough  to  convince  every 
reasonable  person  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Water-Cure 
system  over  all  others;  a  complete  knowledge  of  which 
may  be  obtained  through  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 


It  is  believed  that  a  greater  blessing  cannot  possibly  be 
bestowed  on  the  human  race,  than  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  Life  and  Health  principles  advocated  and  taught  in  the 
Watkr-Curis  Journal. 


Drafts  on  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston  always  pre- 
ferred. Largs  sums  should  be  sent  in  drafts  or  checks,  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  Fowlers  and  Wells,  properly  endorsed. 


i 


All  Letters  addressed  to  the  Publishers,  to  insure  their  re- 
ceipt, should  be  plainly  written,  containing  the  name  of  the 
writer,  the  Post  Office,  County,  and  Static. 

<5> 


Friends  and  co-workers  in  the  advancement  of  the  water- 
cure  will  see  to  it,  that  evert  family  is  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  1852.     Noiv  is  the  time. 

Money  on  all  specie-paying  Banks  may  be  remitted  in 
payment  for  the  Water-  Cure  Journal. 

COMMENDATIONS 

Time  was  when  the  secrets  of  the  human  constitution 
were  locked  up  in  volumes  to  which  only  a  privileged  few 
had  the  key  :  now  they  are  offered  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  land,  and  all  who  can  read  and  desire  to  under- 
stand may  learn  through  such  a  publication  as  The  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  whatever  science  has  discovered  in  regard  to 
the  organization  of  man. — East  Boston  Ledger. 

We  regard  this  monthly  as  performing  more  real  good  than 
any  otherpublished.  It  always  abounds  in  information  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
careful  reader  of  a  volume  cannot  fail  to  draw  from  its  col- 
umns much  that  is  invaluable. — Free  Press,  Milan,  Ohio. 

If  people  generally  were  to  become  familiar  with  and  prac- 
tise the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  they  would  have  fewer  long 
bills  to  pay  to  Allopathic  "  regulars"  for  drugging  their  sys- 
tems until  life  becomes  a  burden. — SUeboyganMercury. 


in 


Every  column  contains  something  of  real  utility  and  use- 
fulness, and  every  person  who  values  health,  and  wishes  to 
extend  his  knowledge  in  physiology,  anatomy,  etc.,  should 
become  a  subscriber. — Oswego  Palladium. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful, but  interesting,  entertaining,  and  withal  one  of  the 
cheapest  publications  that  can  be  taken  in  a  family, — Demo- 
cratic Standard. 

It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  abounds  in  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  "  a  spice  of  mirth  too."  Every  family  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  its  enlightened  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
important  subject  of  health. — Fort   Plain  Radii. 

It  is  truly  an  excellent  journal,  and  no  doubt  the  very 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. —  Washington  Democrat. 

Every  family  in  the  United  States  should  read  works  so 
purely  scientific  and  practical. — Lexington  Express. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  published  in  the 
country. — Milwaulcie  Free  Democrat. 

Special  Notice. — All  letters  and  communications  relating 
to  this  Journal,  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  Fowlers 
and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
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Back  Ncvbttts  Wanted. — In  exchange  for  the  February  number  of 
the  Watee-Ccee  JoftNAL,  f;r  ISM.lh*.'  Publishers  will  send  any  tv/enty- 
flvo  cent  trek  from  their  list  which  may  be  dearrad.  Address  Water- 
Ccre  Journal,  New  York. 


Generous  Response*. — Our  hearts  have  been 
gladdened,  our  ambition  to  do  good  increased,  find 
our  energy  quickened,  by  the  numerous  hearty  find 
"feelingful "  responses,  which  every  day  come 
to  m  from  near  and  distant  friends.  With  such 
words  of  encouragement,  accompanied  with  "  ma- 
terial aid,"  as  are  showered  in  upon  us,  we  gather 
additional  strength,  and  make  new  resolves  to 
carry  onward  and  upward  the  glorious  reforms 
in  which  all  should  deem  it  n  pleasure  even  to 
be  martyrs,  for  it  is  martyrdom,  to  a  small  extent, 
to  contend  against  public  errors  and  private  in"-r- 
ests;  but  wo  meet  these  enemies,  not  with  re- 
vengeful  feelings,  but  with  a  fervent  desire  to  <2> 
good,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  liberally,  yes,  gen- 
tied  by  thr-  integrity,  benevolence, 
and  devotion  of  intelligent  people.  They  have 
our  than!.  Together  we  may  overthrow  error, 
prevent  premature  death,  and  introduce  a  Dew 
and  better  mode  of  life. 


i  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

Physiology,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  is 
the  science  of  nature.  We  conveniently  restrict 
it  to  the  science  of  life.  Generally  we  mean  the 
science  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life ;  and 
this,  in  my  view,  and  not  mine  only,  is  a  central 
science,  more  interesting  and  more  valuable  than 
all  others.  I  see  in  it  a  true  basis  for  social  science, 
and  a  guide  to  all  true  reform.  Education,  litera- 
ture, government,  laws,  institutions,  and  social 
arrangements  and  observances,  must  all  be  in  con- 
formity to  physiological  laws,  or  they  are  inhar- 
monious with  man's  nature,  and  unadapted  to  his 
best  condition. 

Anatomy  is  the  shell  of  Physiology.  When  Ave 
know  every  bone,  muscle,  artery,  vein,  nerve, 
organ,  and  tissue  of  the  human  body ;  when  we 
have  6een,  handled,  and  examimed  them,  we  are 
but  little  wiser  than  Ave  were  before.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  brain,  the  most  careful  that  we  can 
make,  gives  us  no  idea  of  its  functions.  It  had 
been  examined  for  centuries  before  Gall  discov- 
ered its  physiology.  So  the  anatomy  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins,  was  known  ages  before  Har- 
vey discovered  the  great  physiological  fact  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

In  some  things,  anatomy  gives  a  clue  to  physio- 
logy. The  uses  of  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  and 
tendons  are  pretty  apparent;  but  who  could  infer, 
from  the  mere  examination  of  a  liver,  a  kidney,  or 
a  salivary  gland,  its  special  uses  in  the  animal 
economy  ?  Even  now,  the  uses  of  many  large  and 
evidently  important  organs  are  only  vaguely 
guessed  at.  Who  knows  anything  of  the  use  of 
the  spleen,  tho  thymus  gland,  or  the  supra-renal 
capsules  ?  We  have  found  but  one  function  for  the 
entire  cerebellum  ;  and  how  little  do  we  know  of 
the  sensory  ganglia !  It  is  mortifying  to  a  teacher  of 
medical  science,  to  confess  to  so  much  ignorance; 
but  it  is  better  to  do  this,  than  to  skim  over  the 
surface,  without  even  knowing  that  there  is  more 
to  be  discovered.  In  the  present  state  of  human 
science,  those  are  the  wisest  who  know  bow  much 
remains  unknown. 

I  do  not  propose,  at  this  time,  to  write  a  careful 
and  methodical  treatise  on  Physiology,  though  such 


a  work  is  greatly  needed.  It  may  seem  presump- 
tion in  me  to  say  so,  but  I  find  the  greatest  and 
most  recent  works  on  this  subject  very  incom- 
plete, imperfect,  and  every  way  unsatisfactory.  A 
thorough,  profound  work  on  this  subject  does  not 
exist,  and  is  greatly  needed  ;  and  no  better  service 
can  be  done  to  humanity  than  theAvriting  of  such 
a  work,  in  such  a  manner  that  everybody  will 
read  it, 

I  propose  to  myself,  at  present,  a  humbler  task — 
simply  the  illustration  of  a  few  physiological  facts 
and  principles  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  aided 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers,  who  with  to 
spare  no  pains  or  expense  in  making  this  Herald  of 
Reforms  attractive  and  useful.  Allow  mc,  as  one  not 
unknown  to  the  public,  and  as  totally  disinterested, 
except  so  far  as  their  best  good  is  concerned,  to 
hope  that  their  zeal  will  be  met  with  the  most 
zealous  and  energetic  efforts  on  the  part  of  every 
subscriber,  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Journal, 
until  it  shall  carry  its  reform  of  purity  and  health 
into  every  family  in  the  land.  Can  any  man  do  a 
better  work  for  the  world? 

When  we  look  at  the  human  body  as  a  whole, 
and  in  respect  to  ail  its  parts,  wo  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  series  of  bodies — many  in 
one.     We  have  flrat,  and  I  viously,  a  body 

of  bone  and  muscle,  with  their  attached  cartilages, 
ligaments,  tendons,  and  aponeuroses — the  system 
of  locomotion.  And  how  large  a  portion  of  man 
this  seems  !  It  appears  to  make  up  nearly  all  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  his  body.  Cut  off  the  four 
limbs,  remove  the  thorax  and  pelvis,  with  the 
masses  of  muscle  attached  to  them,  the  neck,  tho 
face,  and  the  cranium,  and  we  have  not  much  left 
in  appearance,  but  how  much  in  reality.  The 
man  is  left.  When  an  arm  is  amputated  at  the 
shoulder,  you  have  taken  away  60  many  pounds, 
but  have  yon  removed  any  portion  of  the  man  \ 
Take  off,  with  adroit  surgery,  both  arms  and  both 
and  the  man  remains.  Let  the  fat  and  muscle 
around  tho  trunk  waste  away,  till  nothing  is  left 
but  the  skin  and  bones,  .-fill  the  soul  is  unconscious 
of  any  subtraction.  What,  then,  is  the  man  f 
Evidently  not  the  body  he  rides  about  in. 

No — the  body  is  not  the  man,  and  the  man  is 
not  the  body.  This  has  puzzled  all  materialists, 
St.  Paul,  whose  writings  show  learning,  intuition, 
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or  inspiration,  tells  us,  "there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body."  Swedenborg  elaborates  and  extends  this  idea.  He  assures  us,  from 
his  intuitions  or  spiritual  impressions,  that  all  forms  have  their  spiritual  sub- 
stance ;  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  and  that  the  material  body  is  but  an 
outgrowth  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  medium  of  its  temporary  manifestation, 
but  not  at  all  necessary  to  its  continual  existence. 

If  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body  as  a  "whole,  we  must  also  admit 
it  in  all  its  parts.  We  must  have  a  spiritual  head,. trunk,  arms  and  legs.  We 
must  have  spiritual  bones,  cartilages,  tendons,  muscles,  nerves,  heart,  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  and  all  visceral  organs.  There  must  be  spiritual  brains, 
blood,  secretions,  and  excretions.  This  will  seem  to  some  the  application  of 
the  rcductio  ad  absurdum  ;  but  it  is  not  so  intended.  If  there  is  a  spiritual 
body,  of  which  the  physical  body  is  an  outgrowth  and  expression,  there  must 
be  a  minute  and  perfect  correspondence,  from  the  hair  to  the  toe-nails. 
There  must  be  spiritual  thumbs  and  fingers,  a  spiritual  skin,  cuticle,  and 
exhalent  glands.     And  our  diseases  may  be  spiritual. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  philosophy,  which  we  need 
not  here  enter  upon,  but  there  is  no  "view  of  the  phenomena  of  life  without 
its  difficulties.  "We  shall  find  as  few  in  the  spiritual  philosopy  as  in  the  ma- 
terial. 

And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  continued  existence  of  the  human 
soul  can  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  hypothesis.  It  is  customary  to  say 
that  a  man  has  a  soul  or  spirit.  This  is  an  unphilosophical  expression.  If 
there  be  both  spirit  and  matter,  the  spirit  must  be  superior,  and  the  man. 
"We  should  say,  therefore,  that  a  man  has  a  body,  and  not  that  he,  the  body, 
has  a  soul. 

Leaving  these  matters  for  the  present,  let  us  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
the  various  physical  bodies,  which  go  to  make  up  the  "human  form  divine." 

We  have,  in  engraving  ISfo.  1,  a 
representation  of  the  locomotive 
man — the  man  of  bones  and  muscles 
— the  skeleton  being  represented 
within  its  fleshy  envelopments. — 
Here  much  is  simple  and  mechanical. 
The  bones  and  articulations  are  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  machinery,  show- 
ing design  and  contrivance  at  every 
point.  The  muscles  and  tendons  are 
arranged  better  than  all  the  riggers 
in  the  world  could  place  them.  The 
more  we  study  this  mere  outside 
machinery,  this  locomotive  of  the 
soul,  the  more  shall  we  be  impressed 
with  the  wisdom  of  which  creation 
is  full.  But  when  we  pass  beyond 
the  simple  anatomy  of  these  organs, 
and  come  to  examine  their  action, 
we  are  beset  with  uncomprehended, 
if  not  incomprehensible  difficulties. 
Muscular  contractility  is  a  problem 
which  no  one  has  explained.  The 
man  wills:  instantly  the  muscle 
swells  and  shortens,  and  the  work  is 
done  ;  and  with  a  Herz  or  a  Sivori, 
or  even  a  rapid  talker,  these  muscles 
act  with  immense  rapidity.  But 
how,  why,  or  in  what  manner? 
There  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  a  ner- 
vous action,  a  contraction  of  the 
fibres,  and  the  work  is  done.  When 
we  consider  the  number,  and  va- 
riety, and  complication  of  these 
toe  man  of  bone  and  MuscxK.  movements,  in  all  parte  of  the  sys- 

tem, we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  apparatus. 

Next  to  the  man  of  bone  and  muscle  we  have  the  arterial  man.  We  can- 
not prick  through  the  skin  without  piercing  some  arterial  capillary.  Every 
organ,  every  tissue,  every  portion  of  the  body  has  its  arteries.  The  heart  has 
its  own  arteries,  penetrating  every   portion   of  its  substance.     Even   the 
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Fig.  2.      THE   ARTERIAL   MAN. 


arteries  have  their  own  arteries — vasa  vasorum — to  give  nourishment  to  their 
own  tissues.  Arteries  are  distributed  upon  the  veins  and  the  nerves.  The 
blood  nourishes  everything,  and,  of  course,  penetrates  everywhere.     Thus 

we  have  a  man  of  arteries ;  and 
if  it  were  possible,  by  any  chemi- 
cal process,  to  destroy  every  por- 
tion of  the  human  body  beside,  the 
arteries  would  make  the  complete 
man,  giving  the  form  of  every 
organ. 

Wherever  we  have  arteries  to 
earry  the.  blood,  we  have  veins  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  heart,  and 
these  in  even  greater  number. 
Veins  accompany  all  the  great 
arteries,  but  frequently  there  are 
two  veins  to  one  artery ;  and 
then,  besides  these  deep-seated 
veins,  there  is  a  vast  network  of 
superficial  ones.  The  arteries  are 
like  the  distributing  pipes  of  the 
Croton  Reservoir,  carrying  the 
water  to  every  dwelling,  while 
the  veins  are  like  the  springs  and 
rills  that  unite  to  form  brooks  and 
rivers,  and  carry  it  back  to  the 
great  reservoir.  So  there  is  a  ve- 
nous man,  as  well  as  an  arterial. 
Figure  3  gives  an  imperfect 
idea  of  this  venous  concatenation, 
ravelled  out  of  shape  a  little,  but 
giving  a  general  idea  of  the  point 
I  wish  to  illustrate. 

But  we  have  another  man,  or  another 
human  form,  as  perfect,  perhaps,  as  either 
of  the  foregoing,  made  up  by  another 
set  of  blood-vessels,  small,  delicate,  uni- 
versally diffused,  and  carrying  not  the 
red  blood  of  the  arteries,  nor  the  purple 
blood  of  the  veins,  but  the  white  blood 
of  the  lymphatics.  This  whole  system 
of  vessels  was  overlooked  until  recently, 
and  even  now  the  doctors  are  quarrelling 
about  its  functions.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  demonstrated ;  and 
in  it  we  have  another  pervading  system, 
capable,  separately,  of  preserving  the 
human  form  in  all  its  proportions.  A 
few  of  the  largest  of  these  vessels  are 
shown  in  figure  4,  but  they  enter,  in 
microscopic  minuteness,  into  every  organ 
of  the  body,  and  have  an  important  part 
to  perform  in  the  great  function  of  nu- 
trition. It  was  once  supposed  that  these 
vessels  acted  as  absorbents,  taking  up 
the  waste  matter  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
excretions,  but  this  notion  is  now  aban- 
doned. It  may  rather  be  supposed  that 
the  white  blood  they  carry  is  the  purest 
and  most  elaborate  of  any,  and  that,  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  lower  forms  of 
life,  or  the  coarser  tissues,  it  has  become 
qualified  to  enter  into  the  highest  organs, 
Fig.  3.     the  venous  man.  and  assist  in  the  most  important  func- 

tions. However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  pervading  system  of  white  blood 
vessels,  having  a  peculiar  circulation  of  their  own,  quite  independent  of  the 
heart,  and  moved  by  vital  forces  which  physiologists  are  not  very  well 
acquainted  with. 
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Fig.  4. 

THE    LYMPHATIC    MAN 


NERVE. 


Vi  a  have  still  nn 

other  system,  aa  per- 
vading aa  either  of 
those  wo  have  men* 

tioned,  tilling  the 
entire  body,  pene- 
trating everywhere, 
piercing    hone    imd 

muscle,  and  accom- 
panying every  vein 
and  urtery  to  their 
smallest  ramifica- 
tions. What  1  an- 
other man  ?  you  ask. 
Yes,  another  man, 
and  this  time  it  is  a 
man  of  nerve.  Tak- 
ing the  two  systems 
of  the  nerves  of 
animal  and  those  of 
organic  life,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive 
of  a  more  pervading 
substance.  Every 
needle  point  of 
space  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  occu- 
pied by  a  nerve,  or 
m  ultitudes  of  nerves 
If  you  have  any 
doubt,  take  a  sharp 
needle,  and  try  to 
find  a  place  under 
the  cuticle  where 
there  is  no  nerve  of 
sensation.  Throw 
away  every  tissue 
but  this,  and  you 
would  have  a  com- 
plete nervous  man. 
Figure  C  represents  partially  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nerves  connected  with 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  the  nerves 
of  animal  life.  The  distribution  of 
the  system  of  organic  life  is  still  more 
obscure  and  complicated,  and,  as  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  even  more 
pervading. 

There  is  one  tissue  more  pervading 
than  any  of  these,  and  entering  into 
the  composition  of  every  organ  of  the 
body,  and  the  minutest  parts  thereof. 
I  mean  t  lie  areolar,  or,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  the  cellular  tissue.  It  helps  to 
form  the  skin,  holds  the  adipose  ves- 
sel3, forms  the  sheaths  of  each  mus- 
cular fibre,  and  each  fibre  of  nerve, 
helps  to  make  the  coats  of  arteries, 
veins,  and  lymphatics,  and  forms  the 
body  of  all  the  viscera.  It  is  the  tissue 
which  helps  to  form  all  the  rest,  and 
joins  them  all  together,  and,  if  it  were 
>le  to  separate  it,  it  might  be 
called  the  areolar  mar. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  hasty  survey 
of  the  ground  we  are  to  travel  over 
in  our  future  illustrations  of  Physi- 
ology. 


WATER-CURE    IN   ORGANIC    DISEAS-ES. 

I   .    B.   A.   KITTItKDUr.,   M.l>. 

We  are  often  asked  "if  water  will  aura  m  organic  di  easer 
We  iay  yea,  the  '  Water-Cure' will  do  it  if  anything  will. 

The  next  question  is,  What,  if  any,  organic  diseases  are  curable  ? 

I  auswer  that  that  dependaa  good  di-al  upon  eiremnitani 

For  instance,  if  a  man,  by  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  being,  long 
persisted  in,  induces  diseased  action,  which  ultimately  resuHa  in  disorganiza- 
tion— he  being  naturally  a  healthy  man — ho  has  only  to  come  into  true,  or 
Hydropathic  conditions,  to  become  well  again  ;  that  i",  If  he  oomei  under  the 
law  in  any  kind  of  sea-en. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man,  ordinarily  careful  of  his  system,  becomes 
organically  diseased  by  virtue  of  a  scrofulous  inheritance,  that  man  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  die,  although  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Hydropathy 
may  prolong  his  life,  and  make  him  comfortable,  comparatively  speaking, 
while  he  does  live. 

Hence  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  Water-Cure,  or  any  cure,  will  cure  this  or 
that  disease. 

All  we  can  say  is,  that  it  will  cure  all  curable  diseases. 

Taking  this  view,  you  sec  the  untruthfulness  of  saying  that  such  and  such 
diseases  can't  be  cured,  simply  because  they  are  manifested  in  organs  of  vital 
importance. 

For  instance,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  an  organic  disease  of  the  lungs 
is  necessarily  fatal.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  every  experienced  and 
understanding  physician  knows. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  diseased  lungs  are  consequent  upon  long-continued 
disease  of  the  liver,  which,  being  kept  up  by  false  living  and  irritating  medi- 
cines, has  caused  at  last  a  sympathetic  action  in  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Now,  it  will  not  appear  strange  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  recupera- 
tive power  of  nature,  that  when  the  patient  ceases  to  do  that  which  kept  up 
the  disease  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  which  were  diseased  only  from  sympathy, 
should  grow  better.  Always  providing  a  man  has  no  particular  scrofulous 
habit. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  I  can  point  you  to  hundreds  now  living,  who  have 
only  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  left,  or  at  most,  not  more  than  one  and  a  half, 
that  is  of  any  service  to  them,  and  yet  enjoy  life  "passing  well." 

There  are  still  more  instances  of  organic  disease  of  liver  being  cured — or 
rather,  of  the  patient  being  cured  so  as  to  keep  ! — in  spite  of  indurations  and 
even  ulcerations. 

The  question  then  is  not,  with  me,  What  organ  is  affected,  but,  U7/o  t*  the 
patient  ?  and  how  did  he  come  by  it  ?  and  how  long  has  he  been  so  ? 

A  man's  parentage  is  also  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  making  up  our 
diagnosis  or  '  verdict' 

The  great  reason  why  so  many  die  prematurely,  even  after  they  commence 
with  the  Water-Cure,  is  that  they  are  altogether  too  prodigal  of  their  resources. 
They  are  too  apt  to  think,  that  simply  because  they  have  come  under  tho 
Hydropathic  arrangement,  they  can  do  as  they  please — mope  over  the  fire, 
or  walk  unheard-of  distances,  eat  everything  that  anybody  else  can,  and  as 
much,  <fcc,  4c.,  trusting  everything  to  the  water ! 

Now,  in  my  estimation,  the  water  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  Hydropathic 
system  I 

I  believe  I  can  cure  more  without  it — chronic  cases,  I  mean — by  6trict 
attention  to  diet  <fcc,  Ac,  than  I  could  with  it,  without  this  attention  ! 

The  water  is  merely  an  adjuvant,  and  properly  applied,  is  a  most  able 
auxiliary,  and  in  all  cases  is  much  to  be  desired ;  but  altogether  too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  water,  and,  in  many  cases,  altogether  too  much 
water  is   used.     The  Water-Cure,  in  fact,  is  in  its  infancy  yet. 

A  number  of  the  'sudden  convert.-.'  to  the  Water-Core,  who  run  into  it  as 
they  would  into  any  kind  of  religion,  or  land  speculation,  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement,  or  perhaps  because  they  think  it 
will  pay,  soon  begin  to  cry  out,  "Oh,  Water-Cure  is  well  enough  in  some 
cases,  but  it  can't  cure  everything."  How  do  they  know  ?  Perhaps  "  there 
are  6ome  things  in  heaven  or  on  earth  not  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy." 
Ainl  it  is  possible  that  they  may  not  have  been  familiar  with  all  its  capa- 
bilities. 

"Water-Cure,"  say  these  wiseacres,  "may  agree  with  some  constitution.-, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  it  will  with  all  1" 

These  are  the  ones  whose  constitutions  have  no  affinity  with  labor — they 
are  "willing  to  do  anything  but  turn  grindstone,  churn,  and  work." 
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Yes,  we  know  of  a  good  many  such,  who  will 
never  admit  that  it  is  good  for  them  to  work,  and  j 
yet  we  well  know  that  labor  is  the  first  law  of 
health,  and  without  it  no  man  can  be  well,  any 
more  than  he  can  live  for  years  without  eating. 

The  trouble  is,  they  don't  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  when  they  say  this. 

Look  at  it  in  detail.     "It  may  do  for  some  to  \ 
live  in  agreement  with  the  moral  law?,  but  not  for  > 
everybody.      It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  every- 
body  ought  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by  1     It 
will  do  for  poor  folks  and  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
but  not  for  everybody !  " 

"It  may  do  for  some  folk3  to  keep  the  Ten  ] 
Commandments,  but  it  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that 
it  will  answer  for  everybody !  " 

"It  is  no  doubt  all  very  well  for  many  per- 
sons to  pay  attention  to  cleanliness,  but  it  is  ridic- 
ulous to  think  it  necessary  for  all  to  do  so !  " 

"  Very  likely  it  may  be  serviceable  to  some  to 
go  to  bed  regularly  and  earl}',  to  live  simply,  and 
never  eat  too  much  ;  to  drink  nothing  but  water, 
and  never  to  use  tobacco  :  but  of  course  it  would 
not  do  for  every  one  to  live  so  !  " 

This  is  only  the  legitimate  deduction  of  the  as- 
sertion carried  out,  for  the  water-cure  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  living  in  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  health,  the  recuperative  powers 
within  us  doing  the  work  of  regeneration,  if  we 
are  to  be  born  again  to  health. 

"Where  you  find  a  perfectly  healthy  man,  you 
will  find  a  perfect  Christian :  the  trouble  is  to 
find  the  healthy  person ;  there  are  none.  What 
should  we  think  of  the  man  who  should  declare 
that  a  well-made  clock  or  watch,  which  had  be- 
come almost  useless  from  ill  usage,  want  of  clean- 
liness, <fec.,  <fec.,  would  not  keep  good  time  again 
when  put  into  the  proper  condition,  always  sup- 
posing none  of  the  wheels,  use.,  broken — if  he 
should  say,  "  that  cleansing  such,  removing  all  ob- 
structions, taking  means  to  prevent  friction,  <fcc.. 
&c,  might  do  very  well  in  some  cases,  but  it  was 
not  likely  it  would  do  in  all  cases  "  ? 

Well,  is  there  any  more  certainty  about  the  law 
of  mechanics  than  there  is  about  the  law  of  being  ? 
No,  no,  friends;  be  not  deceived  with  any  such 
sophistry.  God  has  made  us  all  subject  to  the  same 
laws :  if  we  disobey  them,  we  sicken  and  die ;  if 
we  live  in  obedience  to  them,  we  shall  seldom  be 
sick — never  except  by  virtue  of  our  inheritance 
and  by  contagion — ay,  I  doubt  whether  a  per- 
fectly healthy  man  would  even  contract  disease 
by  contagion ;  if  he  did,  it  would  not  hurt  him 
much. 

"  But  we  are  sick  :  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
Ilave  n't  I  been  telling  you  ? 
"  Live  the  life,"  and  if  that  does  not  suffice,  have 
the  water  applied  as  a  curative,  as  well  as  a  pre- 
ventive agent,  and  my  word  for  it,  if  it  is  possible 
for  anything  to  cure  you,  thus  living  and  doing 
will  do  it. 

I  know  that  many  who  are  called  Water-Cure 
physicians  will  tell  you  that  a  little  medicine  now 
and  then  will  be  useful;  but  those  who  have  tried 
what  the  water-cure  will  do,  instead  of  guessing 
what  it  won't  do,  year  after  year,  before  these 
doubters  ever  thought  of  trying  it  at  all,  will  tell 
you,  as  I  tell  you,  that  it  is  all-sufficient.  At  any 
rate,  where  it  does  not  succeed,  you  will  find  that 


the  addition  of  drugs  will  be  more  of  an  addition 
than  an  improvement ;  they  will  do  harm  if  any- 
thing. 

You  can  believe  which  class  you  please,  but 
there  it  is.  God  is  good,  and  Hydropathy  is  his 
own  plan  for  the  salvation  of  physical  sinners. 
"  Men  have  sought  out  many  inventions,"  which 
tickle  the  fancies  of  the  desponding  invalid,  but  it 
takes  Hydropathy  to  cure  the  diseases.  Yerbum 
sapiential. 


SCARLATINA,  OR  SCABLET  FEVER: 

ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT. 
DV   JOEL  SHEW,    M.I>. 

The  word  "scarlatina"  is  reckoned  by  Dr. 
Good  as  being  "a  barbarous  and  unolas>ica]  term, 
that  has  unaccountably  crept  into  the  nomencla- 
ture of  medicine  upon  the  more  classical  name  of 
rosalia."  Lut  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Cood, 
Morton,  De  Ilaen,  lluxham,  Willan,  air. 
to  change  the  word,  the  disease  is  yet  known  by 
people  at  largo,  and  is  treated  of  by  the  profession, 
as  scarlatina.  The  term  is  from  the  Latin,  signi- 
fying scarlet  or  rod,  the  eruption  of  the  disease 
bearing  that  color  in  a  remarkable 

It  is  supposed  that  scarlatina,  scarlet  fever,  or 
scarlet  rash,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  came  origi- 
nally from  Africa.  In  Europe  it  is  said  first  to 
have  broken  out  in  a  severe  form  in  Spain  in  1610, 
and  it  raged  at  Naples  in  1G18.  In  1<">89  it  ap- 
peared in  London,  and  in  1735  it  spread  gradually 
but  slowly  over  the  American  continent 

Scarlet  fever  is  for  the  most  part  a  disease  of 
childhood,  although  adults  sometimes  have  it. 
Gilbert  Blane,  however,  says  he  never  saw  a  per- 
son above  forty  affected  by  it. 

Period  of  Incubation. — It  is  supposed  that  sear- 
let  fever,  like  measles,  incubates  or  hatches  in  the 
system  from  eight  to  twelve  days  before  making 
its  appearance.  This  interval  between  exposure 
and  the  appearance  of  the  disease  is  supposed  to 
be  longer  in  adults  than  children.  But  some  think 
the  latent  period  of  the  disease  amounts  only  to 
five  or  six  days.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  truth  on  this  point.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  period  of  incubation  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  cases. 

Symptoms. — There  is  at  the  commencement  fe- 
ver, restlessness,  anxiety,  depression  of  spirits,  pale- 
ness, chilliness  of  the  surface,  and  pain  in  the  head  ; 
which  are  soon  followed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  gen- 
eral sickness,  with  nausea  or  vomiting.     The  pe- 
culiar scarlet  flush  or  rash  appears  usually  about 
the  second  day  of  the  fever,  on  the  face  and  neck, 
and  in  the  throat,  spreading  progressively  over 
the  surface,  and  terminating  about  the  seventh  day 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fever.    Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  happens  that  t':e  eruption  does  not  make 
its  appearance  for  four  or  five  days  after  the  com- 
:  mencement  of  the  attack.     The  eruption  is  usually 
at  its  height  on  the  fourth  day.     On  the  second  it 
comes  out,  and  on  the  third  it  spreads  itself  over 
the  whole  surface ;  on  the  fourth  it  arrives  at  its 
;  height  of  redness,  and  on  the  fifth  declines.     On 
|  the  sixth  day  usually  the  eruption  becomes  very 
I  indistinct,  and  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  it  is 
s  gone  wholly  from  the  surface. 
i  tide  peels  off  by  degrees. 


Scarlatina  is  distinguished  from  measles  by  the 
scarlet  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  surface  In  measles  the  whole 
6kin  is  raised  in  patches;  but  in  scarlatina  it  is 
not  elevated  at  all.  In  the  latter  disease  also  there 
are  none  of  the  catarrhal  symptom*,  mcli  as  we 
find  in  mciL-Ies.  Tin*  rMfa  also  makes  its  B]  ; 
ance  about  two  days  later  in  m< .  m  in  scar- 

latina. 

rlatina   is  liahed   in    its    early   "tapes 

from  small-pox,  by  the  Gut  that  in  the  Lit  I  ■  r  (in- 
case there  i*  usually  is  it  m  oomi  pain 
in  the  back  ami  loins,  and  great  tenderness  of  the 
-trium.  1  mptomsdo  1 1 « ■*  at  all  belong 
to  scarlatina.  If  therefore,  when  a  person  lb  1 
suddenly  ill,  and  an  eruptive  disease  is  I 
and  there  is  yet  no  pain  of  the  beck  or  loins  and 
no  tenderness  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  ..  •  DMJ 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  some  other  rash, 
but  no  small-pox.  This  is  a  distinction  that  is  well 
worth  remembering,  both  by  the  patient  and  the 

I-  SoABXATD  sl — That  scarlatina  is 

contagions  there  can  I  ;'ot,  I  think 

there  are  those  who  deny  the  fact,  contending  that 
it  i-  never  eo.  If  there  is  any  contagious  disease 
in  the  world,  this  most  be  one. 

HOW  LONG    M  \Y  A  P»l  HI  tTIOATl  the  Dis- 

ew:I — It  is  not  known  how  lung  a  patient  n  ay 
communicate  to  others  the  contagion  of  scarlatina 

after  be  has  had  the  disease.  Two  or  three  weeks 
is  the  probable  period  in  ordinary  cases  and  un- 
der ordinary  ciroumstAnees.  Bnt  if  desquamation 
(peeling  off)  of  the  cuticle  follow  tin  .  it  is 

supposed  that  the  exfoliations  may  give  the  disease 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  formed.  How  long 
they  may  retain  the  poison  after  separation  from 
the  body  it  is  not  possible  to  a-. -ertain.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  contagion  of 
scarlet  fever  often  continues  a  very  long  time  in 
a  house  or  hospital  in  which  it  lias  been  admitted. 
Dr.  Llliot6on  mentions  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  that 
was  received  into  a  particular  ward,  and  for  nearly 
two  years  all  the  children  and  young  men  placed 
in  the  same  ward  took  the  fever,  although  the  ward 
had  been  thoroughly  whitewashed  and  cleansed. 
A  case  has  also  been  given  by  Dr.  Percival  of  the 
transmission  of  the  contagion  of  scarlatina  from 
England  to  Ireland  in  a  box  of  toys,  which  would 
seem  to  show  its  tendency  to  adhere  a  considerable 
time  to  articles  that  have  been  handled  or  worn 
by  patients  having  the  disease. 

It  usually  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individ- 
ual ;  yet,  like  all  other  eruptions,  it  may  attack  a 
person  a  second  time ;  and  while  the  disease  is 
prevailing  among  the  children  of  a  family,  the 
adults  are  sometimes  observed  to  be  affected  with 
sore  throat,  which  may  be  either  slight  or  severe, 
but  without  eruption.  It  is  believed  by  good 
judges  that  these  have  proved  to  be  genuine  cases, 
and  capable  of  communicating  the  eruption. 

Scarlatina,  like  all  other  severe  and  dangerous 
diseases,  may  vary  so  much  in  degree  as  in  some 
eases  to  be  so  trifling  a  matter  as  to  attract  little 
or  no  attention  from  the  parents ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  become — as  indeed  it  often  does — 
one  of  the  most  fearful  of  all  maladies  to  which 


After  this  the  cu-  I  the  human  body  is  liable.    I  have  known  children 

I  who  were  reared  on  a  vegetable  diet  so  healthy  PJ 
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that  they  have  lived  and  slept  even  with  those 
who  had  the  disease,  and  yet  got  so  little  of  it  as 
only  to  be  made  a  little  feverish.  But  generally, 
and  as  sad  experience  too  often  teaches,  it  is  the 
very  reverse  of  these  favorable  cases. 

Varieties. — There  may  be  reckoned  two  great 
varieties  of  scarlet  fever.     These  are  : 

1.  Scarlatina  simplex,  simple  or  benign  scarla- 
tina, in  which  the  fever  is  moderate,  terminating 
with  the  eruption,  the  prostration  of  the  strength 
being  slight,  and  the  contagion  less  virulent; 

2.  Scarlatina  maligna,  malignant  scarlatina,  in 
which  the  fever  is  severe,  the  throat  ulcerated,  the 
rash  later  in  its  appearance  and  less  extensive,  often 
changing  to  a  livid  hue,  and  the  disease  highly  con- 
tagious. 

Some  writers  have  made  three  varieties  of  scar- 
latina ;  others  but  two.  This  is  sufficient,  I  think, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  all  divisions  are  ne- 
cessarily somewhat  arbitrary. 

Complications. — A  variety  of  complications  may 
occur  in  this  disease,  particularly  in  its  severe  form. 
Among  these  are  the  following: 

1.  Deafness,  delirium,  stupor,  inflammation  of 
the  brain  ; 

2.  Inflammation  of  one  or  more  of  the  parts 
composing  the  throat ; 

3.  Constriction  of  the  jaws ; 

4.  Difficulty  of  deglutition ; 

5.  Rattling,  laborious  breathing,  inflammation 
of  the  chest ; 

6.  A  teasing,  hawking,  troublesome  cough  ; 

7.  Enlargement  and  softening  or  ulceration  of 
the  various  glands  of  the  body,  such  as  the  paro- 
tid, submaxillary  and  mesenteric,  the  kidneys,  &c. ; 

8.  Diarrhoea,  inflammation  and  violent  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ; 

9.  Small  blisters  on  the  hands  and  feet ; 

10.  Petechise,  or  small  spots  on  the  skin,  resem- 
bling flea-bites,  and  which  appear  as  a  dangerous 
symptom  in  the  course  of  severe  fevers; 

11.  Vibices,  or  large  purple  spots  like  the  marks 
of  a  whip,  which  appear  under  the  skin  in  certain 
malignant  fevers,  and  which  also  indicate  great 
danger ; 

12.  Haemorrhages  from  the  internal  surfaces; 

13.  Sudden  and  unexpected  dissolution. 
Besides  these  and  some  other  complications  that 

may  occur  in  connection  with  scarlatina,  there  is 
apt  to  follow  the  disease  an  affection  of  the  joints 
resembling  rheumatism,  and  a  general  dropsy  of 
inflammatory  character.  These  can,  however,  I 
am  confident,  amount  to  but  little  if  the  water 
treatment  be  judiciously  followed  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease.  Such  at  least  must 
be  the  result  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  complications  so  called 
of  the  disease  are  in  a  multitude  of  cases  more  the 
effect  of  the  treatment  employed  than  of  the  dis- 
ease itself.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  the  "  com- 
plications" of  scarlatina  often  present  a  sad  com- 
ment upon  the  fashionable  medical  doctrines  and 
practice  of  the  day. 

Tteatment. — It  has  been  well  remarked  by  an 
author  of  celebrity,  that  every  extreme  of  medical 
treatment  has  had  its  advocate  in  scarlatina,  and 
that  the  experience  of  the  profession  has  not  sus- 
tained the  expectations  formed  of  the  effects  of  the 
remedies  recommended.    The  most  opposite  meth- 


ods have  been  recommended  by  authors  of  great 
celebrity.  Tonics  and  stimulants  were  urged  by 
Dr.  Fothergill,  copious  blood-letting  by  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  and  others,  and  emetics  by  Dr.  Cross. 
And  yet,  after  centuries  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation, in  this  as  in  some  other  diseases,  the  med- 
ical faculty  have  not  fixed  upon  any  plan  of  treat- 
ment as  being  the  true  one  in  this  disease. 

It  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands  that  common  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  will  do  well  without  any  other 
treatment  than  that  which  is  included  in  the  term 
good  nursing.  "  If  we  take  care  to  do  the  patient 
no  harm,  he  will  in  general  do  very  well,"  Dr. 
Elliotson  observes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  great  many  patients  have  been  killed  by  the 
meddlesome  and  destructive  practice  of  over-drug- 
ging, that  has  until  quite  lately  been  in  vogue  in 
this  country.  I  know  a  physician  of  good  judg- 
ment and  great  experience  who  affirms  most  hon- 
estly that  he  never  saw  medicine  do  any  good 
whatever  in  this  affection.  A  little  son  of  his  own 
had  the  disease,  and  so  badly  that  he  gave  up  all 
hope  of  his  recovery.  In  the  beginning  he  gave 
a  dose  or  two  of  castor  oil,  and  no  other  medi- 
cines. Even  this  mild  oil,  he  said,  he  soon  became 
convinced  did  more  harm  than  good,  so  that  he 
resolved  to  give  no  other  remedies.  Very  soon 
the  little  patient's  throat  became  so  sore  and 
swollen  that  he  could  swallow  nothing,  except, 
perhaps,  a  little  water;  and  that  even  would  often 
remain  a  long  time  in  his  mouth,  so  that  when  he 
was  turned  over  to  one  side  it  would  run  out  of 
his  mouth  as  if  he  were  a  dead  child.  Five  nights 
in  succession  the  father  himself  sat  up  to  watch 
him,  and  all  the  treatment  he  administered  was 
to  sponge  the  surface  very  often  with  cold  water ; 
fifty  times  in  a  night,  as  he  said,  meaning,  of 
course,  very  often.  Contrary  to  his  expectations, 
the  little  fellow  got  well,  and  that  without  any 
medicine  whatever,  except  the  small  dose  or  two  of 
oil,  which  did  him  more  harm  than  good.  Now 
suppose  the  patient  had  been  dosed  with  calomel, 
tartar  emetic,  etc.,  with  bleeding,  general  or  local, 
or  both  combined,  have  we  any  earthly  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  would  have  survived  the  poison- 
ing and  life-destroying  process?  Certainly  we 
have  not. 

This  same  physician — who,  by  the  bye,  is  no 
half  way  man  in  the  allopathic  school — told  us  of 
two  cases  in  one  family  that  were  killed  outright 
ill  six  hours,  by  doses  of  that  detestable  poison — 
tartar  emetic.  A  young  physician  was  called, 
and  young  physicians,  we  know,  believe  in  dosing. 
He  gave  the  fatal  medicine,  and  the  children  died 
in  six  hours !  The  drug  caused  r,  terrible  running 
at  the  bowels,  resembling  cholera.  The  elder 
physician  referred  to  was  called  in  the  case,  as  the 
parents  were  not  willing  that  the  younger  one 
should  prescribe  without  counsel.  It  was  his  sad 
duty  to  inform  the  young  practitioner — privately, 
of  course — that  he  had  himself  destroyed  the  two 
children  that  had  died,  "for,"  said  he,  "there  was 
never  a  disease  in  this  part  of  the  country  that 
could  destroy  a  patient  in  six  hours."  And  yet  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  this  young  man  had  high 
authority  for  doing  just  a3  he  did  in  the  premises. 
He  may,  it  is  true,  have  given  too  large  a  dose ; 
but  giving  emetics,  especially  in  the  beginning  of 
the  attack  of  scarlatina,  has  been  strongly  recom- 


mended by  some    practitioners   of  great  celeb- 
rity. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  for  us  to  know 
what  medical  authors  have  said  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  water  as  a  remedy  in  this  formidable 
disease.  And  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
there  is  less  disagreement  respecting  the  effects  of 
this  agent  in  scarlatina,  than  in  regard  to  any 
other  remedy  which  has  ever  been  recommended. 

Dr.  Elliotson,  of  London,  in  a  work  entitled 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  remarks  of 
cold  affusion  in  scarlet  fever: 

"  The  disease  has  been  cut  short  by  taking  a 
patient  out  of  bed,  and  pouring  cold  water  upon 
him.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  so  great  in  this  dis- 
ease, that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
cold  affusion.  It  is  true,  there  are  cases  where 
the  patient  is  more  or  less  chilly,  but  if,  in  this 
affection,  the  general  rules  I  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  common  fever  be  followed,  there  is  no 
danger  whatever,  but  the  greatest  advantage,  in 
taking  the  patient  out  of  bed  (however  hot  he 
may  be)  and  pouring  cold  water  upon  him.  These 
rules  are,  that  the  temperature  is  steadily  above 
98°  (Fah);  that  there  are  no  profuse  general 
sweats;  that  there  is  no  chilliness,  and  no  inflam- 
mation of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  I  presume  this 
would  be  done  oftener  than  it  is,  were  it  not  for 
its  appearing  a  violent  measure  to  take  a  person 
in  fever  out  of  bed,  put  him  into  a  wash-tub,  and 
souse  him  well  with  cold  water.  But  at  any  rate, 
no  friends  will  object  to  washing  a  patient  with 
cold  water.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  individual, 
and  as  long  as  it  is  comfortable,  it  should  be  had 
recourse  to.  Sponging  the  hands,  arms,  face,  and 
trunk  with  cold  water,  is  grateful  to  the  patient, 
and  is  an  excellent  practice  in  the  disease." 

Dr.  Burns,  author  of  a  work  on  Midwifery,  re- 
garded affusion  with  cold  water  a  remedy  of  utility 
in  scarlatina.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  him  to 
remark,  that  he  did  not  advocate  the  affusion  in 
cases  where  internal  inflammation  existed,  in  con- 
nection with  the  disease  in  question.  He  says  of 
the  affusion  : 

"  It  is  of  consequence  to  use  it  early,  if  it  is  to 
be  done  at  all,  and  whenever  the  skin  feels  stead- 
ily hot,  the  shivering  having  gone  off,  and  the 
skin  feels  very  warm  to  the  hand  of  another  per- 
son, it  is  time  to  put  him  into  an  empty  tub,  and 
pour  over  him  a  large  ewer  full  of  cold  water. 
By  this  I  have  known  the  disease  arrested  at 
once,  the  eruption  never  becoming  vivid,  and  the 
strength  and  appetite  in  a  few  hours  returning. 
Even  where  it  is  not  arrested,  it  is  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve the  change  which  often  is  produced.  The 
patient,  from  being  dull,  languid,  and  listless,  feels 
brisk  and  disposed  to  talk  or  laugh ;  the  skin  be- 
comes for  a  time  colder,  and  refreshing  sleep  is 
frequently  procured.  The  repetition  must  depend 
on  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  effects  of  the  appli- 
cation. If  that  have  done  no  good,  it  is  useless  to 
try  it  again.  One  application  is  sometimes  suffi- 
cient, but  it  may  be  necessary  the  first  day  to  use 
it  twice,  and  once  the  next  day.  It  is  seldom  re- 
quisite afterwards,  for  although  the  disease  may 
continue,  it  is  mild,  and  laxatives  complete  the 
cure.  If  the  fever  be  mild,  and  the  heat  not  pun- 
gent and  great,  we  do  not  employ  the  affusion. 
"YVe  keep  the  patient  cool,  or  have  the  surface 
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cooled  frequently  by  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold 
water;  and,  indeed,  this  seems  now,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  have  superseded  the  use  of  the  affu- 


sion. 


Dr.  Dewees,  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  says  of 
the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  : 

"  In  the  early  or  inflammatory  condition  of  scar- 
latina,  when  there  is  considerable  arterial  action, 
and  vast  augmentation  of  heat  on  the  surface,  cold 
ablution  or  sponging  gives  great  relief  to  the  symp- 
toms,  and  is  a  most  comfortable  process.  Some, 
however,  are  afraid  of  these  cold  applications,  1  e- 
cause  the  throat  is  sore;  but  this  forme  no  excep- 
tion, for  it  is  not  accompanied  with  cough,  or 
other  pneumonic  symptoms,  like  measles;  and  tin- 
sponging  or  cold  affusion  has  cheeked  the  801 
throat  most  evidently." 

Dr.  Currie,  a  very  able  writer  on  water  fifty 
years  ago,  spoke  of  the  results  of  his  practice,  after 
much  experience,  as  follows : 

"The  plan  that  I  follow,  if  called  in  nt  this 
early  period,  (namely,  when  the  heal  is  great,  i 
to  strip  the  patient,  and  dash  four  or  five  gallons 
of  the  coldest  water  to  be  procured  over  hie 
naked  body.  This  produces  its  usual  cooling 
effects,  but  these  are  less  permanent  than  in  t; 
phus.  In  one  or  two  hours  afterwards  the  heal  is 
often  found,  on  examination,  as  great  as  before. 
The  affusion  is  therefore  repeated  again  and  again, 
as  the  obstinacy  of  the  heat  may  indicate.  II 
necessary  to  ttse  it  ten  or  twelve  linns  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  hut 
commonly  earlier,  the  force  of  the  fever  i-  bioki  p. 
and  a  few  tepid  affusions,  at  long*  r  interval-,  are 
sufficient  to  subdue  it  entirely.  During  this  time 
cold  water  and  lemonade  should  be  used  ;is  drinks, 
and  the  bowels  opened  if  necessary  with  e:  [on  I. 
In  a  few  eases  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  as- 
sist the  affusion  by  the  diaphoretic  (sweating) 
power  of  a  solution  of  tartarized  antimony.  If 
left  to  myself,  I  use  no  other  meat'-." 

Dr.  Good,  in  speaking  of  various  means  of  di- 
minishing  the  "  burning  heat  "  of  the  skin  iu  scar- 
latina, remarks : 

"  But  our  chief  dependence  for  this  purpose 
must  be  upon  Dr.  Currie's  bold  and  happy  plan  of 
employing  cold  water  freely.  Sponging  will  rare- 
ly be  found  sufficient,  or  rarely  will  be  found  of 
equal  advantage  witli  affusion  ;  the  fluid  may,  in- 
deed, in  this  case,  be  dashed  agaiust  the  patient 
till  the  heat  is  subdued,  and  the  process  be  re- 
peated as  fast  as  it  returns.  The  refreshment  is 
often  instantaneous,  and  operates  like  a  charm,  and 
seems  to  show  not  merely  a  refrigerant  but  an  ex- 
hilarating power;  the  skin  immediately  becoming  * 
softer  and  moister  as  well  as  cooler." 

Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  of  Conshohocten,  Montgom-  < 
ery  county,  Pennsylvania,  wrote  an  account  of  his 
remarkable  success  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina, 
which  was  published  in  1848,  in  a  work  by  Dr.  J.  \ 
F.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren.   Dr.  Corson  commenced  the  cold  treatment,   ; 
as  he  calls  it,  in  184-1,  a  period  later  than  that  of 
the  commencement  of  hydropathy  in  this  eountrv. 
Those  who  wish  to  examine  this  interesting  ac-  > 
count  are  referred  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Water-  ) 
Cure  Library,  page  284,  where  it  will  be  found  in 
full. 

In  this  account,  Dr.  Corson  tells  that,  being  al-  ! 


together  dissatisfied  with  the  usual  rem 

1  for  Bcarlet  fever,  he  resolved,  in  spil 
ail  prejudice  and  opposition  to  the  application  -.1 
cold  water,  to  commence  tie'  new  method. 

this,    his  treatment    eonsisted   principally  of 
applications,   internally   and    externally    applied, 
with  a  view  of  "(punching  the  fire  which  was 
burning  the  vitals  out,"  as  be  expressed  it.    The 

method  was   faithfully  and   skilfully   pursued,  an  1 

any  one  who  will  read  the  account  muat  coi 

the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble to 
water,  while  in  the  active  stage  of  -:e. 

In  concluding  the  account,  Dr.  Corson  tolls  us 
b(  had  treated  more  than  a  lmndn 
scarlet   !'•  .  •■  commencing  the   oold   I 

:  that  in  no 
fairly  applied  had  it  (ailed  "t"  complete  success; 
and  that  he  had  lost  but  tv.  ••■  he  hod 

commenced  the  new  i 

This,  th(  inciple  of  tn  . 

scarlatina,  as  indeed  in  all  inflammaton  • 
a  principle  t"  which  I  have  so  often  alluded — t.. 
/  ,j,  down  '!'■  \  local  part  cannot 

Buffer  much  without  tie-  constit  pathizing 

v  ith  it,  in  form  ol  ineea 

We  treal  also  for  v<  11  a-  the 

general;  a-,  for  example,  when  thi  Ihroal  is  sore, 
painful,  and  bwoIU  d,  w  • 

more  or  leas  cording  to  tie-  In  at  in  the 

constantly  applii  d.     And  bo  a]  o  "f  the  wet 
eirdle  ;  it  i.-  bett<  r  t'> 

ibis  operates  to  keep  ••  oeral  fever,  ; 

lieve  the  throat  by  sympathy,  and  t  I  the 

ill,  the  l' 
membered,  is  the  ■ 

in  tie-  t">  are  of  I>rs.  EUiotsoi  . 
others,  in  regard  to  (!.•    use  "f  cold  appli 
when  inflammation 
they  are  altogether  groundless.     I  repeal 

,'s!  treat  "II  i  Holly 

ling  In  li  r.     We  need  have  no 

fear  then  of  the  method,  since  the  following  out 
of  this  principle  is  tin-  most  efficient  one  of  redu- 
cing the  inflammation  of  an  internal  .u_- 

1  am  to  remark,  also,  that  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  in  many  cases  to  use  very  harsh  means 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Corson 
a  good  deal  of  ice  ;  but  1  have  never  yet  found  it 
necessary  in  auy  of  the  cases  I  have  encountered. 
Nor  have  I  lost  any  case  of  my  own.  One  or  two 
only  I  have  seen  in  consultation  with  other  physi- 
cians, that  had  been  given  up  and  finally  died; 
and  yet  in  those  cases,  after  drugging  had  been 
practised  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  there  were  no 
hopes  of  recovery,  the  relief  caused  by  the  judi- 
cious application  of  water  was  very  marked,  and 
such  as  gained  the  gratitude  of  the  parents. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  accounts  of  some,  that  the 
dropsical  and  other  swellings  of  the  limbs  and 
joints,  which  are  apt  to  occur  after  scarlatina,  are 
for  the  most  part  prevented  by  water  ;  some  say 
always  wholly  so.  This,  however,  is  not  my  ex- 
perience; such  swellings  I  think  will  occur  in 
some  cases,  do  what  we  will  to  prevent  them. 
They  are  not,  however,  troublesome,  and  soon 
pass  off  by  the  appropriate  means,  namely,  such  as 
are  calculated  to  invigorate  the  general  health. 

I  conclude  this  article  by  earnestly  and  confi- 


thi-  ■ 

li   lb.-  way  of  ai 

water  should  have,  tr  your  own 

judgment   and    th 

obtain,  rath,  r  than  tn  aiv  doctor  who  i-  SO  stupid 

oold  water  ii: 

si.,  tor.  Twtlfth  St.  ami  ,  pi. 


THE  TEETH.-NO.  III. 

<  ii  :  :i  few  i) 

the  internal  ai  opied 

life.     In  .  we 

shall   refrain  from   all 
0 
amu-  .'h   lie-    :. 

rather  t<i  affor  1  lb'  in  ii  I  n  li<  f. 

il    then,  t  li.it 
don  ii,  this 

.i'ii.  d    on    us  - 

the   -• 
i  profit  by  our  ]  .  .V 

brief  description   of  ) 

ceasary,  in  ord<  r  thai  the  r 
ter  on 

•  •ii,  jaun- 
■  .in,  and 

i    bodily 
Buffei  i    • 

harp  thai 

h  completely    ui  :  delicate 
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by  a  Divine   creation,  lay  broken  an 
ruins!    t  ol  form  and  bai 

ny  of  motion  which  rfeet 

work  of  an  0 
now  remain-!      la 
confusion — the    hideous   monuments  of   viol 

itutional  laws !     We  now  proceed  lot/it 
■;„:i  of  111'  mouth  ;  and  in  doing  bo,  the  first  objects 
which   meet  our  view,  are  two  d<<id  remnants  of 
dilapidate  ■!,  of  the  superior  jaw,  which 

,-w  in_r  loosely  in  their  spongy  sockets,  conn, 
with  the  system  which  they  pollute  only  by  the 
ulcerous  sacks  surrounding  them.     Again  we  look, 
and   further  back   in  tin'    mouth  are  seen  various 
rude  shapes  that  (■  ■■■  moving  back  and 

forth  with  a  j  endulous  motion,  and  ejecting  at 
every  vibration  a  corrosive  poison.  The  parts 
about  them  are  inflamed  to  a  high  degree,  and 
upon  the  slightest  pressure,  emit  most  unnatural 
discharges — a  fluid  so  virulent  and  deadly,  that  it 
will  make  its  way  through  firm  unyielding  steel ! 
We  now  direct  our  eyes  to  the  inferior  jaw  :  its 
front  teeth  are  all  remaining,  but  not  by  any  liv- 
ing attachment ;  for  a  thick  incrustation  of  sali- 
vary calculus  or  tartar  covers  their  entire  lingual 
surfaces,  fills  up  the  interstices  between  them,  and 
extends  itself  partially  on  their  fronts,  resembling 
nothing  better  than  the  green  mould  in  cheese! 
Hence  they  have  artificial  sockets  and  corrupt  at- 
tachment!!    Reader,  is  this   not  a  modern    Pan- 
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dora's  box?  Does  it  contain  none  of  those  evils 
which  affect  the  human  race?  Have  not  they 
"which  escaped  of  old  assembled  in  this  mouth  ? 
Unlike  the  ancient,  this  modern  box  opens  and 
shuts,  receives  and  discharges,  partakes  of  and 
imparts  its  peculiar  qualities.  The  ialair,  as 
it  passes  through  it  to  the  lungs,  becom<  contami- 
nated, and  the  poisonous  breath  which  y.  inhale 
taints  the  outward  atmosphere  I 

Sketch  Second.— Miss ,  who  found  her  front 

teeth  rapidly  wasting  away  by  decay,  was  in- 
duced, after  several  years  of  inexcusable  delay,  to 
apply  for  relief.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
reached  a  sensitive  point  in  each  tooth;  the  pala- 
tal edge  of  every  cavity  was  frail  and  crumbling, 
and  the  entire  dental  apparatus  was  covered  with 
a  veil  of  darkness.  The  large  molar  teeth,  in- 
tended by  their  Maker  for  healthful  and  pleasura-" 
ble  purposes,  are  each  an  outlet  for  malignant  is- 
sues !  The  mouth,  as  it  opened  to  our  view,  bore 
a  high-wrought  resemblance  to  some  polluted  res- 
ervoir, whence  rise  loathsome  and  poisonous  va- 
pors, rather  than  the  passage-way  for  nutriment 
and  life!  It  was  only  required  of  us  that  the 
front  teeth  be  attended  to.  On  these,  our  care  and 
skill  were  exercised,  but  we  fear  to  little  advan- 
tage, since  their  exercise  was  limited.  The  cause 
of  trouble  still  remains.  Purity  must  suffer  if  it 
fellowships  with  corruption,  and  sound  teeth  will 
fail  by  contact  with  diseased  ones.  The  person 
whose  mouth  has  been  opened  to  us  is  now,  has 
been,  and  likely  ever  will  be  subject  to  sick-head- 
ache, pain  and  cramps  in  the  stomach,  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  rheumatic  affections,  &c,  &c.  Hav- 
ing suffered  all  these  for  years,  she  still  refuses  to 
understand  their  cause ;  and  the  experience  which 
pain  and  affliction  have  taught  her,  points  only  to 
the  preservation  of  a  few  teeth,  and  to  these  sim- 
ply from  the  position  they  occupy — the  front  of 
the  mouth.  The  efforts  at  preservation,  then,  have 
been,  not  to  benefit  self,  but  to  please  others  by  an 
outside  show !  Lo !  a  gilded  sepulchre,  white 
and  shining  without,  but  within  full  of  all  man- 
ner of  uneleanliness !  Death  will  surely  knock 
untimely  at  such  a  habitation.  Can  its  inhabi- 
tant appear  before  God  guiltless  of  voluntary  self- 
sacrifice  ? 
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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  VINCENT 
PRIESSNITZ. 

BY  JOEL  SHEW,  M.I). 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Vincent  Pkiessnitz 
will  cast  a  gloom  over  the  prospects  of  Water-Cure, 
which,  though  great  as  our  loss  is  in  the  death  of 
this  remarkable  man,  will  be  only  temporary,  and 
must  soon  give  way  before  the  increasing  confi- 
dence of  community  in  this  great  reform  of  the 
healing  art.  Nor  will  the  enemies  of  Hydropathy 
be  able  to  gain  any  permanent  advantage  in  the 
death  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

Priessnitz  was  born,  on  the  fourth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1799,  at  Graefcnberg,  a  small  hamlet  situated 
about  half  way  up  one  of  the  Sudates,  a  chain  of 
romantic  and  beautiful  mountains  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  in  Germany,  and  near  a  small  town, 
Freiwaldau,  containing  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants. Although  of  humble  origin,  he  could 
not  be  considered,  strictly  speaking,  as  "  an  igno- 


rant and  illiterate  peasant,"  as  his  father  was  a 
respectable  landed  proprietor,  and  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  an  education,  such  as  is  given  in  the 
Catholic  schools  of  that  country;  which,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  far  inferior  to  that  afforded 
by  our  excellent  schools,  in  the  north  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  those  of  the  Protestant  parts 
of  Germany.  But  the  lack  of  a  good  education 
was  in  nowise  sufficient  to  render  dormant  the  re- 
markable powers,  the  strong  will,  and  the  indom- 
itable perseverance  of  so  great  a  mind  as  he 
possessed.  This  the  facts  of  his  life  abundantly 
show. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  Priessnitz's  dis- 
coveries. For  my  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  sprained 
his  wrist,  and,  suffering  much  pain  from  the  in- 
flammation thus  caused,  he  instinctively  pumped 
a  stream  of  cold  water  upon  it,  from  which  he  ex- 
perienced great  relief;  but  as  this  could  not  be 
kept  up  constantly,  his  already  inventive  genius 
led  him  to  put  the  cooling  bandage  about  it,  which 
he  renewed  as  often  as  his  feelings  of  comfort  dic- 
tated. Not  long  after  this,  being  engaged  at  work 
in  the  woods,  he  met  with  the  misfortune  of 
crushing  one  of  his  thumbs,  when  he  again  resort- 
ed to  his  favorite  remedy,  and  with  similar  success 
as  before. 

These  comparatively  trilling  accidents,  however, 
were  not  sufficient  fully  to  arouse  the  energies  of 
his  youthful  mind  to  the  great  importance  of 
water  as  a  healing  agent.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age  that  he  met  with  an  injury  that 
well  nigh  cost  him  his  life,  and  no  doubt  had 
much  to  do  with  his  after  illnesses  and  his  death. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  hay  field,  driving  a  young 
horse  with  a  load  of  hay  down  the  mountain, 


when  it  became  necessary  to  cog  one  of  the 
wheels,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  descent  of  the 
cart.  While  standing  before  the  horse,  holding 
him  by  the  head,  others  being  engaged  at  chaining 
the  wheel,  the  horse  took  a  fright  and  ran  violent- 
ly down  the  hill.  Priessnitz,  unwilling  to  allow 
the  animal  to  destroy  himself,  held  on,  and  was 
dragged  down  beneath  his  feet.  While  in  this 
posture,  three  of  his  teeth  (two  of  them  upper  in- 
cisors) were  broken,  and  his  arms  and  body  se- 
verely bruised.  The  cart  also  passed  over  his  body, 
breaking  three  of  his  ribs,  so  that  when  he  was 
taken  up  he  was  found  to  be  insensible.  While  in 
this  state,  the  government  surgeon  at  Friewaldau, 
being  summoned,  probed  his  wounds  and  pro- 
nounced them  incurable.  After  returning  to  his 
consciousness,  Priessnitz,  feeling  the  most  intense 
agony  from  his  wounds,  bethought  himself  again 
of  the  virtues  of  cold  water.  He  tore  off  the 
bandages  which  the  surgeon  had  applied,  and  sub- 
stituted in  their  place  cold  swathings.  By  perse- 
vering in  the  application,  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation  was  subdued,  the  pain  alleviated, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  he  should,  after  all, 
recover.  He  replaced  his  broken  ribs  as  well  as 
he  could,  by  pressing  his  abdomen  with  all  his 
might  against  the  window-sill,  at  the  same  time 
inflating  the  lungs  so  as  to  swell  out  the  chest. 
Thus,  by  this  simple  though  painful  process,  the 
wet  bandages,  and  spare  diet,  he  recovered ;  al- 
though to  the  day  of  his  death  he  bore  in  his  side 
the  deep  impress  the  wheel  made  in  passing  over 
him.  This  occurrence  naturally  gained  Priessnitz 
a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity,  and  from  this 
time  onward  his  mind  was  directed  particularly  to 
the  healing  powers  of  water.  For  some  years  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  patients  at  their  own 
houses,  and  it  is  said  that  he  sometimes  walked  to 
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the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  to  attend  the  sick.  Af- 
terwards it  became  necessary,  for  the  most  part, 
that  those  who  wished  his  advice  should  come  to 
him ;  and  in  this  way  his  great  establishment  was 
formed,  the  reputation  of  which  is  known  in 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

But  the  way  to  renown  is  Dever.a  smooth  one. 
Reformers  are  necessarily  beset  with  obstacles  on 
every  hand.  The  laws  of  Austria  are  very  strict, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  practise  medicine  without 
a  license.  In  1821,  the  three  practising  physicians 
of  Freiwaldau,  Dietrich,  brother-in-law  of  the  bur- 
gomaster, and  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  G-unter, 
made  a  plot  to  destroy  the  new  practice,  which 
was  already  making  considerable  inroads  upon 
their  employment.  They  endeavored  to  establish 
the  pretence  that  Priessnitz  made  use  of  some  se- 
cret remedy  in  connection  witli  water.  If  the 
case  could  have  been  made  out,  he  would  have 
been  silenced  for  ever.  One  signal  advantage, 
however,  arose  from  this  persecution,  which  was, 
that  he  was  stimulated  to  his  utmost  exertions  in 
making  water  alone  supply  the  place  of  all  drug 
medicaments.  In  1828,  Priessnitz's  opponents 
made  a  most  determined  effort  to  silence  him,  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  the 
more  they  opposed  him,  the  more  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  merits  of  his  system.  The  whole 
country  was  scoured,  to  see  if  they  could  not  find 
some  one  of  his  patients  who  was  willing  to  testify 
against  him.  Among  those  summoned,  there  was 
one,  a  miller,  whom,  as  one  of  the  Gunters  de- 
clared, he  himself  had  cured,  ;nd  not  Priessnitz. 
On  being  asked  by  the  Court  "  who  had  helped 
him,"  he  said,  "Both ;  Gunter  had  helped  him  out 
of  his  money,  and  Priessnitz  out  of  his  gout."  On 
being  again  asked  "  what  he  paid  Priessnitz,"  he 
replied,  "  Nothing  ;  I  still  owe  him  thanks,  which 
I  now  repay  him." 

For  thirteen  years  this  opposition  against  Priess- 
nitz was  kept  up,  when  it  ended  in  his  being  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  Austrian  government  to  go  on 
in  his  practice.  He  was  even  authorized  to  give 
certificates  of  inability  for  service  to  military  offi- 
cers who  might  place  themselves  under  his  care, 
thus  being  exalted  to  a  station  equal  to  that  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  army,  and  equal  at  least  to  that  of 
any  of  his  opponents.  The  sequel  of  his  career  is 
too  well  understood  to  need  particular  comment 
in  this  place. 

In  regard  to  the  credit  due  Priessnitz  a3  a  dis- 
coverer, I  shall  here  merely  quote  the  words  of 
Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  himself  an  eminent  physi- 
cian of  London,  long  known  and  recognized  as 
such,  and  who  himself  underwent  the  treatment 
at  Graefenberg.  He  observes :  "I  think  that  some 
writers  on  Hydropathy  have  not  expressed  suffi- 
cient praise  and  acknowledgment  to  Priessnitz,  as 
the  inventor  of  a  treatment  constituting  a  com- 
plete systematic  plan.  To  follow  in  a  path  is 
always  comparatively  easy.  It  is  quite  true  that 
parts  of  the  whole  plan  and  the  principles  have 
been  known  and  practised  since  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  by  none  more  ably  and  scientifically 
than  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool.  But  all 
that  can  be  quoted  from  history  bears  no  compari- 
son with  the  regular  and  systematic  whole  which 
Priessnitz  has  so  happily  constructed,  and  by 
which  he  has  raised  himself  an  imperishable  fame." 


Looking  at  this  man  in  a  Phrenological  point 
of  view,  we  find — 

1st.  A  full-sized  Brain,  with  the  intellectual 
group  of  faculties  well  developed.  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  Comparison,  together  with  the  per- 
ceptive organs,  generally  large,  while  Imitation 
was  but  moderately  developed. 

2d.  A  very  active  Temperament,  with  a  dense 
and  compact  fibre,  with  no  indication  of  a  surplus 
of  adipose  matter. 

3d.  Of  the  sentiments,  we.find  Firmness,  Benev- 
olence, and  Hope,  large ;  Conscientiousness,  full ; 
while  Veneration  is  only  moderate ;  Self-Esteem 
and  Approltetiveness  are  large  ;  Concentrativeness 
full ;  the  domestic  group  only  mode:"ite. 

"With  such  an  organization  he  con  not  be  idle, 
but  constantly  occupied  with  doin  good,  in  the 
most  practical  manner. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  Priessnitz  suffering 
any  severe  illness  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  was 
that  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  January  2*7 th,  1847. 
On  the  previous  day  his  eldest  daughter,  Sophia, 
who  was  yet  very  young,  was  married  to  an  Hun- 
garian nobleman,  and  having  been  up  at  a  ball  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  being 
overheated  and  fatigued,  she  was  suddenly  taken 
if],  when  she  retired  to  her  room,  where  she  was 
attended  by  her  father,  who  prescribed  for  her 
the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  followed  by  a  foot-bath 
of  cold  water,  in  which  the  feet  were  actively 
rubbed.  About  eight  o'clock  the  same  morning 
she  left  her  father's  roof  for  her  new  and  distant 
home.  The  same  day  Priessnitz  went,  as  usual, 
after  breakfast,  to  visit  his  patients  at  Freiwaldau, 
and  while  there,  he  perceived  a  numbness  and  loss 
of  power  in  his  right  arm.  He  however  appa- 
rently made  light  of  this  occurrence,  and,  oh  re- 
turning home,  took  a  cold  bath,  and  afterwards 
went,  as  usual,  to  dinner,  in  the  large  saloon  of  his 
establishment.  Immediately  after  dinner,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  patients  were  yet  in  the 
room,  he  was  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility  at 
the  door  of  his  secretary's  room.  His  breast  and 
feet  were  instantly  rubbed  with  hands  wet  in  cold 
water,  with  the  view  of  restoring  consciousness. 
In  a  few  minutes  more,  a  shallow  bath,  slightly 
tepid,  having  been  prepared,  he  was  placed  therein 
by  Mr.  Bohme  and  Mr.  Matiche,  a  Polish  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  establish- 
ment. In  this  bath,  the  water  being  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
warm  from  the  heat  of  the  body,  Priessnitz  was 
rubbed  for  .half  an  hour  by  eight  men  in  turns,  and 
cold  affusion  was  also  repeatedly  applied  to  the 
head.  Having  shown  signs  of  returning  consci- 
ousness he  was  taken  out  of  the  bath,  and  placed  in 
the  bed,  when  he  had  a  relapse,  but  not  of  so  long 
duration  as  the  first  attack.  He  was  again  rubbed 
in  the  shallow  tepid  bath  as  before  for  half  an  hour, 
and  when  again  taken  out  of  it,  and  replaced  in 
bed,  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for  twelve  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  to  conscious- 
ness, and  was  able  to  converse  with  his  daughter, 
who  had  been  recalled  to  him.  For  a  week  after- 
wards he  took  thrice,  daily,  three  successive  wet 
sheet  packs,  each  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  shallow  tepid  bath  after  them.  For  an- 
other week  he  took,  every  morning,  for  fifteen 
minutes,  the  shallow  tepid  bath  and  the  cold  bath 


in  combination — that  is,  going  repeatedly  from  one 
to  the  other,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  tepid 
bath. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1850,  Priess- 
nitz experienced  another  apoplectic  attack,  in 
which  lie  remained  insensible  for  several  hours, 
but  the  treatmeutbeing  resolutely  applied  as  before 
in  his  illness,  he  was  so  far  recovered  the  next  day 
as  to  be  able  to  go  out  of  doors,  and  the  next  after 
he  attended  his  patients  as  usual. 

For  the  past  year,  Priessnitz,  we  are  informed, 
considered  himself  as  gradually  failing  in  health, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  for  the 
first  time  during  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  go  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  establishment,  to  minister  to  his  patients. 
This  must  have  been  a  great  privation  to  him,  as 
he  had  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  going  daily 
down  to  Freiwaldau,  on  horseback,  where  the 
larger  number  of  those  who  came  to  take  his 
treatment  resided.  Within  a  month  before  his 
decease  he  showed  symptoms  of  general  dropsy. 
All  along  he  treated  himself  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness of  mind,  although  he  entertained  little  hope 
of  recovery;  and  it  was  his  prediction  that  he 
should  not  live  to  see  the  spring  return. 

Up  to  the  very  last  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving all  who  came  to  him  for  advice,  and  he 
continued  to  prescribe  for  such  with  the  utmost 
clearness  of  mind ;  but,  as  we  are  told,  he  looked 
like  a  shadow,  and  had  no  longer  a  smile  on  his  face. 

The  day  before  his  death,  after  taking  the  treat- 
ment, he  was  seen  sawing  wood  for  exercise,  in  a 
warm  room,  and  warmly  clad,  thus  exhibiting,  at 
this  late  emergency,  that  strong  confidence  which 
he  had  so  long  felt  in  the  system  he  had  so  effi- 
ciently promulgated  to  the  world.  On  the  day  of 
his  decease,  which  was  Friday,  November  28th, 
1851,  his  symptoms  became  gradually  worse,  and 
growing  very  weak,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  laid  himself  upon  his  bed  without 
assistance,  aud  in  one  minute  afterwards  breathed 
his  last ! 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  Priessnitz  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  a  period  scarcely  beyond  the 
prime  of  life.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
his  task  had  been  no  ordinary  one.  Probably  no 
man  who  has  ever  lived  has  had  so  much  as  he  to 
do  with  chronic  disease,  which  is  always  the  most 
difficult  of  cure.  He  was  never  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  or  taking  recreation,  but  worked  inces- 
santly from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
While  invalids  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  civilized  world  for 
his  advice,  it  was  not  in  his  heart  to  go  away  and 
disappoint  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  winter  sea- 
son, when  his  numbei's  were  the  smallest,  never 
less  than  three  hundred  were  upon  his  list.  In  the 
summer,  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  was  his  usual 
number  of  patients.  He  was  always  too  much  care- 
worn, and  would  often  fall  asleep  upon  his  chair, 
before  he  left  the  supper  table.  The  severe  injury 
he  received  in  his  side  was  a  source  of  permanent 
weakness,  and,  while  young,  he  was  fearfully 
scathed  by  the  small-pox.  He  always  considered 
his  constitution  as  being  far  from  good,  and  re- 
marked that  it  was  only  his  system  and  mode  of 
life  that  kept  him  up.  i 

But  this  great  and   good   man  is  gone  from 
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among  us, and  who  is  there  thai  can  lid  his  placet 

Nowhere  in  the  wide  world  can  Buoh  a  man  be 
found.  Hie  oareer  is  wholly  without  parallel;  he 
has  oared  disease  with  greater  success  than  tin- 
world  has  ever  before  known.  Sad  will  ii  be  for 
ne  who  survive  him,  it'  we  do  not  profit  by  his 
example,  and  faithfully  do  our  work.  If  «i'  al- 
low that  noble  Bystem,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder,  to  go  again  into  disrepute,  the  fault  will 
be  ours,  and  not  his.  He  has  done  his  work  faith- 
fully and  well.  May  we  in  like  manner  do  that 
■which  belongs  to  US. 

Thus  much  briefly  have  T  said  concerning  the 
life  and  character  of  Vincent  Priessnitz,  I  would 
gladly  say  much  to  the  readers  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  in  explanation  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  this  remarkable  man.  I  have  never 
wished  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I  felt  a  great  regard 
for  his  opinions  ;  and  although  I  had  had,  at  two 
different  times  of  visiting  Graefenberg,  ample  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  him,  and  the  last 
time,  in  1848,  took  full  notes  of  all  his  different 
modes,  I  would  yet  have  visited  him  the  past  year, 
if  I  had  known  that  he  would  probably  depart  this 
life  j-o  soon.  No  one,  however,  varied  the  treat- 
ment so  much  as  Priessnitz  according  to  the  case 
in  baud  ;  and  no  one  improved  it  from  year  to  year 
so  much  as  he  did.  If  I  cau  find  time,  I  propose, 
in  a  future  number,  to  attempt  an  exposition  of  his 
peculiar  doctrines  and  modes  of  practice. 


A  REPORT   OF   CASES. 

BY  J.  C.  JACKSON,  M.D. 

Ivt  Gazelle: — You  ask  me  to  report  through 
the  Water-Cure  Journal,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  encouragement  of  the  sick,  cases  of  se- 
vere disease  which  I  have  treated  and  cured  at 
Glen  Haven,  this  past  season.  I  comply  with  your 
wishes.  If  I  can,  by  so  doing,  encourage  any  to 
try  the  Water-Cure,  who  might  otherwise  fail  to 
try  it,  and  by  so  doing  secure  health,  where  now 
haggard  disease  dwells,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  you,  having  been  at  the 
Glen,  and  witnessed  with  your  own  eyes  such  re- 
sults from  Water  treatment,  are  now  as  enthusias- 
tic as  formerly,  when  knowing  nothing  of  its 
practical  workings,  you  were  faithless.  Years 
ago  I  felt  a*-,  you  did  before  you  came  to  the 
Glen.  Nowr  sneers  from  doctors  fall  harmless  at 
my  feet,  like  an  ill-shot  shaft  from  a  cross-bow.  I 
know  whereof  I  speak ;  you  know  what  you  have 
seen.  The  world  has  the  glorious  privilege  of  un- 
belief;  those  who  have  been  cured  by  the  Water 
treatment  can  well  afford  to  let  the  would — and 
especially  the  world  of  Doctors — hug  its  skepti- 
cism. 

CHRONIC    LIVER   COMPLAINT,  AND  SPASMS  OF   THE 
STOMACH. 

Case  1st. — This  was  a  woman,  married,  and 
about  forty-two  years  of  age ;  came  to  "the 
Glen"  on  a  bed,  having  been  confined  to  her  room 
for  fourteen  months,  of  which  time  she  had  been 
bed-ridden  eight  weeks:  temperament,  bilious; 
origin,  Irish ;  and  had  never  been  a  mother.  She 
weighed  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  on  en- 
tering the  establishment.  She  had  taken  large 
quantities  of  calomel,  and  other  drugs  Physi- 
cians had  given  her  up ;  and  said  she  could  never 


get  well.  I  told  her,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, that  if  she  would  give  me  six  months,  1 
would  cure  her.  Her  husband  and  herself  con- 
sented. In  twenty-two  weeks  I  sent  her  home,  to 
the  joy  of  her  husband,  and  the  astonishment  of 
the  citizens  of  the  village  where  she  dwells.  But 
she  was  very  sick  for  seven  weeks.  Within  three. 
days  after  she  commenced  treatment,  she  walked 
across  our  piazza  four  times,  after  a  half  bath  ;  but 
the  fifth  day  a  fever  came  on  her  that  lasted  for 
fourteen  days  ;  and  for  eight  of  them  I  gave  her 
no  food,  except  water,  and  then  nothing  but 
water  porridge  for  six  days  more,  all  the  while 
keeping  down  her  pulse  and  the  temperature  of 
the  skin  by  short  packs,  half  baths,  sitz  baths,  foot 
baths,  and  the  like.  At  the  end  of  this  attack  a 
diarrhoea  set  in  quite  severely,  which  I  treated  by 
sitz  baths,  abdominal  compresses,  injections,  and 
occasional  packings.  This  lasted  ten  days.  Theu 
came  an  eruption  from  armpits  to  hips,  dark,  fiery 
red,  not  confluent,  but  terrible  to  bear,  as  well  as 
unpleasant  to  look  on.  This  lasted,  more  or  lesp, 
till  the  last  fortnight  of  her  stay.  At  the  end  of 
a  fortnight  from  this  time  diarrhoea  set  in  again. 
Evacuations  frequent :  large  quantities  of  pure  bile 
passed,  mixed  with  clots  of  liver-looking  substance. 
This  lasted  for  eight  days,  when  it  ceased ;  and 
vomiting  of  mucus  from  the  stomach  followed. 
Of  this  she  would  throw  up  a  large  quantity,  once 
in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  day,  and  lasted  three  days.  For  the  last  at- 
tack of  diarrhoea,  I  gave  sitz  baths,  compresses 
all  the  time,  half  baths,  .and  occasional  packings  ; 
for  the  vomiting,  warm  water  emetics,  and  half 
baths,  with  great  rubbing  over  the  abdomen.  She 
grew  very  weak,  lost  seventy  pounds  of  flesh  in 
9even  weeks,  and  from  this  low  point  commenced 
a  fine  uprisal,  and  gained  most  admirably  till  she 
brought  on  a  relapse  by  over-eating.  From  this 
it  took  some  time  to  recover.  At  last,  however 
she  recovered  her  old  point,  gained  flesh  on  an 
amount  of  food  which  most  persons  would  declare 
no  person  could  live  od. 

There  were  one  or  two  very  interesting  points 
in  this  case,  which,  aside  from  its  general  severity, 
are  worth  noticing. 

She  had  been  troubled  with  spasms  of  the  sto- 
mach. They  originated  from  great  sudden  af- 
fright. When  on,  they  prostrated  her  completely, 
making  her  cry  involuntarily,  and  so  affecting  the 
left  arm,  side,  and  lower  limb,  that  a  false  sensa- 
tion  was  the  result.  She  would  say  her  foot 
was  as  "  large  as  a  kitchen  shovel."  This  would 
last  only  as  long  as  the  continuance  of  the  spasm. 
Another  point  of  interest  was  the  mistake — I  have 
had  patients  afflicted  with  spasms  of  the  stomach 
very  often  make  the  mistake — that  the  pulsation 
of  the  stomach  was  palpitation  of  the  heart.  But 
now,  spasm  of  stomach,  splay  foot,  extra  fleshi- 
ness, have  all  fled,  and  she  is  a  bright  woman  and 
good  wife.  I  trust  her  husband  will  never  regret 
having  committed  her  to  my  hands. 

DYSPEPSIA,  DRUG  POISONING,  AND  BLOODY  FLUX. 

Case  2d. — This  case  was  that  of  a  young  man 
from  Canada.  He  had  been  a  student;  had 
brought  on  severe  dyspepsia  by  too  close  intellec- 
tual application,  and  want  of  bodily  exercise.  He 
had  tried  the  Regulars,  the  Homoeopaths,  the  Ca- 
nadian Eclectics,  and  a  German  Quack.     He  had 


taken  largely  of  all  their  medicines,  and  was 
Worse.      Of  Hi'-  German's  medicines  he  had   taken 

steadily  for  three  months  j  and  the  German  had 

admitted  that  his  combinations  were  among  the 
raosl  powerful  poisons  in  the  Materia  Medica. 
After  all  (lies..,  he  experimented  largely  in  the 
"Patent  Medicine"  line,  and  took,  for  a  local  diffi- 
culty,  quite  freely  of  Vaughn's  Lithontriptic,  but 
with  no  benefit.     So  he  came  to  "the  Qlen." 

I  put  him  under  treatment.  Half  bath  on 
rising;  sitz,  at  10;  fountain  douche,  11  o'clock; 
sitz,  at  3  P.M. ;  foot  bath  at  night ;  injections  twice 
a  day;  and  bandages  over  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
lower  bowels,  during  the  day,  and  over  the  kid- 
neys, in  addition,  at  night.  In  four  weeks  I  had  a 
diarrhoeic  or  bowel  crisis  on  him ;  which,  after  four 
days,  was  complicated  with  vomitings  from  the  sto- 
mach of  stuff  Huch  as  I  never  saw  come  from  a  hu- 
man stomach.  It  was  of  a  color  like  to  indigo  blue, 
and  was  like  the  medicine  which  at  one  time  he 
had  taken.  He  vomited,  at  one  time,  a  quart  or 
more  of  this  fluid,  as  unmingled  with  mucus  as 
well  might  be.  He  thought  and  affirmed  that  it 
was  in  taste  and  color  like  the  medicine  he  took 
of  the  German  the  winter  previous.  He  was  in 
a  fair  condition  to  do  well,  but,  from  9ome  cause 
I  am  unable  to  explain,  soon  after  this  a  bloody 
flux  commenced,  the  direst  in  feature  I  have  ever 
had  to  treat.  In  one  night,  of  blood  and  mucus, 
there  came  from  his  bowels  no  less  than  sixty-four 
large  evacuations ;  and  so  severe  was  his  case,  that 
I  dared  not  trust  him  to  any  of  my  attendants,  and 
I  sat  up  with  him  eleven  nights  out  of  fourteen 
myself.  During  the  day,  for  short  intervals,  I 
trusted  him  with  others.  He  recovered,  became 
hardy,  and  the  clay  but  one  or  two  before  he  left, 
walked  his  twenty  miles.  Dyspepsy,  local  ailment, 
and  nervous  prostration  all  gone. 

During  the  time  of  this  severe  drain  on  his  sys- 
tem, which  run  him  very  low,  I  made  my  chief 
reliance  on  injections  of  tepid  water,  followed  by 
injections  as  low  as  sixty-five  degrees,  giving  him 
a  hundred  or  more  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  the 
wet  compress  kept  over  the  bowels,  all  the  while, 
changing  often,  and  the  sitz  bath,  as  cold  as  he 
could  bear  it,  and  I  was  able  to  give  him  it  colder 
than  I  otherwise  could  by  letting  him  have  a  warm 
foot  as  an  accompaniment. 

Had  I  been  called  to  this  case  out  of  my  Cure, 
not  knowing  anything  of  it  previously,  I  might 
have  thought  it  dysenteric  in  character.  As  it  was, 
to  my  own  mind,  it  was  not.  It  had  too  marked 
a  distinctiveness  for  that.  Bo  it  whatever  it  might, 
it  was  a  case  that  demanded  all  the  skill  and  vigi- 
lance and  endurance  of  which  I  am  master  to  carry 
it  to  a  successful  issue  ;  but  I  did  it,  and  the  poor 
fellow  thanks  God  and  Hydropathy  this  day. 

MARASMUS,    OR   WASTING    OF   THE    FLESH. 

Case  od. — This  was  the  case  of  a  young  man,  a 
resident  of  Michigan.  He  was,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  Glen,  the  poorest  man,  with  one  exception,  I 
have  had.  He  could  hardly  cast  a  shadow.  A 
dearly  beloved  mutual  friend  induced  him  to  visit 
me,  and  put  himself  into  my  hands,  and  so  I  told 
him  I  would  try  to  save  him.  I  satisfied  myself 
that  his  lungs  were  sound.  So  far  his  case  was  a 
good  one.  I  am  suspicious  of  lung  cases,  marked 
by  great  cadaverousness  of  body.  He  reported 
that     was    the    original  difficulty  with   hi 
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flammation  of  the  liver,  and  succeeding  dyspepsia, 
that  he  had  had  fever  and  ague,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  been  severely  troubled  with  constipa- 
tion. 

I  dealt  gently  with  him,  giving  him,  on  rising, 
dripping  sheets,  at  seventy-five  degrees,  half  baths 
at  eighty,  and  sitz  baths  at  the  same  degree,  for 
twenty  minutes,  reduced  for  five  minutes  to  sev- 
enty-two degrees.  If  the  bath  was  likely  to  chill 
him  I  gave  him  warm  foot  baths  as  accompaniments. 
In  four  weeks  I  had  skin  crisis  of  boils,  as  many 
as  he  could  well  bear;  and  from  that  time  he  gained 
flesh.  Reactions  after  baths  were  good.  Appetite, 
which  had  been  voracious,  came  to  be  manageable, 
and  he  steadily  recovered,  till  at  last  he  was  able 
to  assist  me  in  my  bath  duties.  He  is  now  in 
Michigan,  a  saved  man. 

Now  the  three  cases  I  have  here  reported 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  their  physicians  had 
abandoned  them,  and  declared  them  incurable;  yet 
they  have  been  cured  by  Hydropathic  treatment. 
Before  I  close  this  article,  I  must,  in  justice,  say ; 
that  I  gave  great  care  to  their  diet  and  exercise  ; 
that  I  put  them,  as  I  do  all  who  entrust  themselves 
to  my  direction,  upon  courses  of  great  regularity, 
knowing  well  how  necessary  these  are  as  aids  to 
the  water  treatment.  Yet  it  will  not  do  for  any 
to  ascribe  the  recovery  of  these  guests  to  their  free- 
dom from  the  anxiety  of  business,  to  mere  salub- 
rity of  climate,  pleasant  associations,  and  plenty  of 
sleep.  Whoso  gets  dispossessed  of  devils,  such  as 
haunted  these,  my  friends,  will  not  forget  the 
virtue  of  water.  In  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal  I  will,  Deo  volente,  report  some  cases  still 
farther  showing  how  water  saves  where  drug3 
fail ;  and  not'only  so,  but  in  spite  of  drugs.  Till 
then,  a  God's  blessing  on  you  and  all  who  hold 
to  the  Hydropathic  faith. 

Glen  Haven  Water-Cure. 


THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN 

WITH  REGARD  TO  MEDICAL    SCIENCE. 

BY   MRS.    CAROLINE   HEALEY   DALL. 
"  With  stammering  lips,  and  insufficient  sound, 
I  strive  and  struggle  to  deliver  right 
That  music  of  my  nature." — E.  B.  BkOwning. 

The  interest  which  is  at  this  moment  felt  in 
everything  relating  to  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  woman,  and  the  questions  which  all  think- 
ing men  are  asking  of  themselves,  as  to  her  pres- 
ent position  in  society,  make  the  most  insignifi- 
cant facts  of  her  past  history  valuable.  Ourselves 
indebted  to  the  ready  apprehension  and  scientific 
thoroughness  of  women,  on  several  of  the  most 
important  crises  in  life,  we  cannot  regard  the  mat- 
ter as  one  of  secondary  importance,  or  in  any  re- 
spect unworthy  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  growth  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  true  that  woman  entered  this  scien- 
tific arena  through  a  breach  in  its  wall ;  for  had 
not  the  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  uned- 
ucated woman  to  sustain,  perchance  assist  Nature  in 
the  most  natural  office  of  midwife,  we  should  hardly 
have  seen  any  petitioning  for  opportunities  of  cul- 
ture, as  early  as  the  time  of  Agnodike.  Once 
there,  she  not  only  defended  her  own  right  with 
so  much  pertinacity  and  success,  that  she  has  re- 
tained a  certain  sort  of  place  in  it  until  the  pres- 
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ent  day,  but  she  assaulted  and  defeated  most  vig- 
orously many  of  the  false  pretenders  of  the  other 
sex,  who,  as  she  had  quickness  enough  to  see, 
knew  no  better,  and  meant  far  worse  than  her- 
self. The  information  which  this  article  contains 
has  been  procured  with  much  labor,  from  many 
sources,  during  a  succession  of  months.  A  part 
of  it  depends  upon  a  "  History  of  Celebrated  Mid- 
wives,"  published  at  Paris,  within  twenty  years, 
by  A.  Delacoux.  Knowing  little  of  Mons.  Dela- 
coux's  reputation,  we  have  preferred  that  many  of 
his  statements  should  await  confirmation  from 
other  reliable  sources ;  and  as  he  seemed  in  some 
instances  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  sex  with  the 
somewhat  unhealthy  zeal  of  a  partisan,  we  have 
tested  his  conclusions  and  assumptions  by  every 
means  within  our  power.  If  these  should  have 
been  greater  or  more  satisfactory,  let  the  owners 
of  medical  libraries  closed  to  women,  and  the  vo- 
taries of  science  who  debar  her  its  pursuit,  take 
the  responsibility.  That  midwifery  was  originally 
in  the  hands  of  women  alone,  is  a  fact  so  apparent, 
that  even  if  history  were  silent  on  the  subject,  no 
one  could  deny  it.  Before  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation had  complicated  the  diseases  and  distorted 
the  forms  of  women,  children  were  born  into  the 
world  as  simply  as  their  suffering  mothers  drew 
their  breath,  relying  on  infinite  love  rather  than 
human  aid.  For  the  indispensable  services  of  the 
hour,  the  nearest  female  relative  or  friend,  or 
among  the  poor  and  lonely,  the  nearest  neighbor 
would  naturally  be  called  in.  While  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  paramount,  and  the  population 
of  any  country  was  thinly  scattered,  cases  of  great 
difficulty  would  be  rare,  and,  as  will  easily  be 
seen,  a  class  of  elderly  persons,  accustomed  to 
such  duties,  would  necessarily  exist.  But  as  the 
population  became  more  dense,  the  shock  of  in- 
terests would  rupture  the  ties  of  kindred  affection 
and  neighborhood,  and  out  of  the  above  class 
might  be  drawn  a  number  of  persons,  who  would 
give  their  services  to  strangers,  not  only  for  the 
love  of  God  and  humanity,  but  for  money.  With 
the  growth  of  cities  would  come  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  difficult  cases,  and  these,  treated  repeatedly 
by  the  same  person,  would  offer  an  experience 
whereon  to  base  a  science.  It  was  in  this  way, 
and  by  a  sacred  fidelity  to  their  painful  duties, 
that  the  mid  wives  of  the  early  ages  acquired  a 
decisive  position  and  influeuce.  Not  only  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  but  all  profane  and  classic  au- 
thorities, Plato  and  Aristotle,  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence, attest  the  fact  that  this  practice  was  ancient- 
ly confined  to  their  hands.  The  obstetrical  the- 
ory of  Hippocrates  may  be  thought  to  be  an 
argument  upon  the  other  side  ;  but  its  impracticability 
and  its  very  hazardous  nature  strongly  sustain  our 
statement,  and  go  to  prove  that  it  was  never  founded 
on  experience.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  Chaldea 
and  Greece,  in  Persia  and  Kome,  woman  ministered 
to  woman.  Greece  was  the  first  country  that  devel- 
oped anything  like  a  medical  science  or  a  medical 
school,  and  with  this  development  unfolded  also  a 
spirit  of  exclusion  and  caste.  At  some  era  not  pre- 
cisely ascertainable,  the  Areopagus,  in  prophetic  inti- 
mation of  what  might  be  done  by  a  modern  Athens, 
passed  a  statute  forbidding  "  women  and  slaves"  to 
practise  the  art.  But  the  women  of  Athens  were  he- 
roic, and  they  preferred  death  to  an  innovation  which 
they  did  not  approve.  Agnodike,  the  young  daugh- 
ter of  Hierophilus,  pitied  their  terror  and  dismay. 


S   She  devoted  herself  to  their  interests,  and  loosening 
the  massive  braids  which  betrayed  her  womanhood,  she 
\   entered  the  lists  with  the  physicians  of  the  time.     Hie- 
\  rophilus  himself  had  the  manhood  to  sustain  and  in- 
struct her  in  her  career.     Her  extraordinary  popular- 

<  ity  roused  the  hatred  of  the  clique.  They  accused 
her  of  the  basest  corruption  ;  and  it  was  not  until  her 

\  life  was  in  danger  that,  slipping  her  professional  gown 
from  her  shoulder,  she  disclosed  her  sex  and  silenced 
\  her  accusers.     "  No  matter,"  cried  the  disappointed 
'   empirics,  "  she  has  violated  the  law  ;  let  her  be  con- 
s   demned  for  that."    How  the  Areopagus  might  have 
)   decided,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  for  the  wo- 
(  men  of  Athens,  who  watched  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings with  absorbing  interest,  rushed  in  a  body  to 
\  the  assembly,  requiring  her  to  be  set  free.    What 
they  had  not  yielded  to  compassion  or  to  justice,  they 
yielded  to  tumult  and  importunity.     Agnodike  was 
released,  and  a  law  was  immediately  passed,  empow- 
ering all  free-born  women  to  learn  midwifery.    Not 
j  yet  did  they  do  justice  to  the  slave.     Long  after  the 
fall  of  Rome,  women  exercised  this  profession  there. 
j   During  the  middle  ages  they  alone  practised  it  in 
France;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of  Hen- 
ry IV.,  that  men  laid  claim  to  its  privileges.     How 
slowly  it  passed  into  their  hands,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Weitt  (or  Veites)  was  burned  alive 
|   at  Hamburg,  in  1522,  for  having  dared  to  assume  the 
i   post  of  midwife.     About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
!   century,  the  beautiful   but    unprincipled    Gabrielle 

>  d'Estries,  to  pique  the  attendants  of  the  Queen, 
feigned  a  timidity  she  did  not  feel,  and  desired  the 
aid  of  a  surgeon.     Two  competitors  presented  them- 

\   selves.     She  called  Lariviere  to  her  assistance,  and 

<  D'Alibon  died  of  grief.  No  similar  innovation  is 
£  known  to  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of  France, 
I  until  more  than  a  century  after,  when  the  dissolute 

>  grandson  of  Henry,  Louis  XIV.,  desired  to  save  the 
|   reputation    of   La    Valliere.     This    gentle    favorite 

dreaded  the  gossip  of  the  court,  and  in  order  that  she 
might  escape  from  the  tongue  of  a  woman,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  physicians  of  the  time,  Julien 
Clement,  was  called  to  her  side.  The  result  equalled 
the  anticipations  of  the  discarded  midwife.  "  It  was 
not  twenty-four  hours,"  says  the  historian,  "before 
this  adventure  was  known,  not  only  throughout 
France,  but  wherever  a  day's  post  could  travel."  Sa- 
courbe,  the  satirist  of  that  age,  forgetting  the  story  of 
La  Gabrielle,  says  that  Clement  was  the 

"first  in  Europe  to  make  Lucina  blush." 

Verily,  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  may 
be  proud  when  they  consider  through  whose  hands, 
and  in  what  manner,  this  branch  of  their  practice  was 
transmitted  to  them.  A  century  later,  midwifery  is 
found  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  speculative 
physicians.  The  practical  experience  of  the  ages 
rested  with  women.  There  were  no  models,  nor  prep- 
arations, nor  plates  at  that  time,  nor  until  thirty  years 
after,  calculated  in  any  degree  to  supply  the  place  of 
this.  What  then  did  the  human  race  gain  by  the 
change  q.  A  rash  theoretical  practice  succeeded  to 
patient  attendance.  The  physicians  pocketed  their 
fees,  and  swallowed  their  fright.  The  change  was 
doubtless  precipitated  by  the  unfitness  of  the  means 
of  education  for  women,  and  the  number  of  ignorant 
women,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  been  pensioned  and  brevetted  throughout 
France.  The  first  obstetrical  school  was  established 
at  Leyden,  in  1733.  It  was  followed  by  that  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  in  1745.  The  course  of  lectures  delivered 
here  to  women,  only  benefited  those  of  the  metropo- 
lis, or  occasionally  the  women  who,  having  been  edu- 
cated here,  returned  to  England,  and  struggled  more 
or  less  successfully  against  the  empirics  with  which 
London  swarmed.  But  it  was  not  till  Mad.  Boivin 
became  the  head  of  the  School  of  the  Maternity  in 
Paris,  in  1809,  that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
medy the  evil.    Then  special  schools,  under  competent 
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heads,  were  established  throughout  the  provinces.  Tho 
ablest  pupils  from  the  provinces  came  up  to  Paris  to 
complete  their  education,  and  after  they  were  gradu- 
ated, receiving  the  credentials  of  tho  hospital,  their 
success  depended  not  so  much  upon  any  difference  of 
preparation,  as  on  the  native  difference  in  tact  and 
manipulative  skill.  Justice  has  not  been  done  to  wo- 
man in  tho  history  of  medicine,  and  in  order  to  draw 
the  attention  of  those  far  better  fitted  than  ourself  to 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  wo  shall  sketch  a  few  of 
tho  lives  that  in  this  connection  have  interested  us 
most  deeply. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history,  the  lives  of  eighty- 
nine  women,  eminent  not  only  for  obstetrical  skill, 
but  capable  of  extended  medical  practice,  have  been 
written.    Fifty-two  of  these  women  were  French  ;  for-  ! 
ty-one   only  were  married ;    twenty-eight    were  re-  j 
markable  for  their  contributions  to  medical  instruc-  j 
tion  and  general  literature ;  ten  received  the  degree  } 
of  M.D.  from  colleges  of  high  standing  ;  and  seven  < 
only  could  have  had  their  enthusiasm  kindled  by  their 
sympathies  and  affections,  for  only  seven  were  wives,  I 
mothers,  or  daughters  of  surgeons.    When  we   say  j 
that  we  know  something  of  eighty-nine  women  devo-  i 
ted  to  medical  science,  we  do  not  mean  that  no  larger  ) 
number  have  made  themselves  distinguished,  but  that  i 
a  sufficient  degree  of  study  will  yield  a  clear  and  sat-  J 
isfactory  accouut  of  these.     Little  more  than  a  dozen 
names  have   come  down  to  us  from  the  period  pre-  < 
ceding  the  Christian  era.    The  history  of  Agnodike  < 
has  already  been  presented  to  you,  and  four  other  ( 
names  may  be  mentioned  which  will  possess  a  general  { 
interest.     'I  hey  are  those  of  Aspasia,  Artemisia   of 
Karia,   Cleopatra,   and  Elpinike.    The  accounts  of  j 
Aspasia  are  clear  and  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is  not  de-  \ 
cided  that  Aspasia  the  midwife  was  the  Aspasia  of  ; 
Pericles.    The  period  at  which  she  lived,  the  talent  } 
she  evinced,  and  the  fascinations  ascribed  to  her,  J 
have,  however,  given  rise  to  the  conjecture.     Artemi-  i 
sia  was  the  queen  who  assisted  Xerxes  so  boldly  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis.    In  his  first  naval   engagement,  < 
Xerxes  refused  to  follow  her  advice  ;  but  when  mis- 
fortune had  opened  his  eyes,  he  again  consulted  her.   \ 
She  advised  retreat.     To  the  pride  of  Xerxes,  that  j 
was  too  humiliating.     When  the  engagement  began,  > 
her  conduct  was  so  distinguished,  that  Xerxes,  who  j 
looked  on,  said  that  the  only  men  in  the  battle  were 
the  women.    Her  boldness  drew  upon  her  a  hot  pursuit, 
and  perceiving  herself  inadequate  to  the  emergency, 
she  hoisted  Grecian  colors,  and  attacked  a  small  Per- 
sian ship.     The  manoeuvre,  though  only  half  under- 
stood in  the  confusion  of  the  hour,  insured  her  safety  ; 
and  Xerxes  forgave  her  treachery  in  admiration  of  her 
genius.     Strange   as  it  may  seem,   this  woman  was 
tender  and  efficient  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.     Cleo- 
patra of  Egypt  found  time,  between  her  various  flirta- 
tions, assassinations,   and  military  undertakings,  to 
write  several  books.     Of  these,  history  preserves  the 
names  of  but  two.     One  was  a  treatise  on  Midwifery, 
the  other  an  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Dress.    In  Greece, 
Elpinike,  the  daughter  of  Cimon,  and  sister  of  Milti- 
ades,  is  known  to  have  pursued  the  same  profession. 
So  sacred  was  the  position  of  a  midwife,  that  at  this 
era,  queens,  princesses,  and  priestesses  at  the  altar, 
did  not  hesitate  to  perform  its  functions  ;  and  long  af- 
ter, at  the  court  of  France,  when  the   purity  of  Joan 
of  Arc  was  called  in   question,  it  was  not  a  college  of 
surgeons,  but  five  women  of  the  noblest  blood,  who 
made  the  legal  depositions  consequent  upon  examina- 
tion, which  wiped   away  the  aspersion.     Yroluta  is 
the  earliest  among  modern  midwives,  of  whom  we  find 
an}'  distinct  account.     She  was  born  at  Salerno,  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.     She  published  sev- 
eral works,  and  one  of  them,  "  De  Mulierum  Passioni- 
bus,"  is  said  to  have  produced  an  era  in  medical  lit- 
erature ;  but  an  influence  of  this  kind,  exerted  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  must  of  necessity  have  been 
very  limited. 
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In  the  fifteenth  century,  only  two  women  seem  to 
deserve  especial  notice. 

Tho  first  of  these  is  Mad.  Perrette,  whoso  namo 
was  famous  throughout  Franco.  She  was  sworn  into 
offico  as  a  midwifo,  in  tho  year  140S.  After  a  life  of 
singular  usefulness,  she  was  imprisoned  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  sorcery.  The  letter  of  condem- 
nation, written  in  very  old  French,  and  signed  by  tho 
king,  may  bo  found  in  Delacoux.  It  is  a  striking 
specimen  of  the  superstition  of  the  time.  The  execu- 
tion, however,  did  not  take  place.  Perrette  had  made 
herself  too  valuable.  Tho  ladies  of  France  demanded 
her  services,  and  she  was  pardoned. 

The  second  was  Mad.  Gaucourt,  one  of  the  exami- 
ners of  Joan  of  Arc,  later  in  the  century. 

la  the  sixteenth  century  I  find  but  four  names  of 
interest — Mad.  Francoise,  Olymina  Murala,  Mad. 
Perronne,  and  Louise  Boursicr  Bourgeois- 
Mad.  Francoise  was  the  midwife  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  and  she  is  the  first  female  lecturer  in  obstet- 
rics of  whom  we  find  it  recorded,  that  she  lectured 
ably  to  large  classes  of  both  sexes.  This  was  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Olympia  Morata,  born  in  Ferrara,  in  1526,  was  ed- 
ucated as  a  companion  to  the  Princesses  of  the  House 
of  Este.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  geniuses,  capable, 
in  a  short  life  of  twenty-nine  years,  of  leaving  a  per- 
manent impression  behind  her.  She  was  a  professor 
of  Greek,  and  a  woman  of  singular  sweetness.  She 
had  the  intelligence  to  become  a  convert  to  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  becoming  suspected,  married 
hastily  a  young  physician,  whom  she  followed  to  his 
home  in  Germany.  It  is  stated  that  she  prepared  the 
lectures  which  he  delivered  at  Heidelberg.  Her  men- 
tal activity  continued  through  the  horrors  of  a  war 
which  then  devastated  Germany,  but  her  precarious 
position  shortened  her  life,  and  she  died  after  two 
imprisonments,  and  the  destruction  of  the  University, 
in  1555.  The  letters  written  by  her  husband  to  his 
friend,  prove  that  she  was  not  the  less  a  tender  woman 
and  devoted  wife,  because  she  was  also  an  accom- 
plished scholar.  An  edition  of  her  letters,  and  her 
Latin  and  Greek  poems,  was  published  by  her  master, 
Celio  Secundo  Curio,  in  1562,  and  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Jasnes  Guillemeau  was  a  French  surgeon  of  emi- 
nence, who  died  in  1612.  His  works  are  considered 
valuable,  but  Mad.  Perronne  is  said  to  have  contrib- 
uted to  them  all  the  obstetrical  observations  ;  "for," 
adds  her  biographer,  "we  owe  to  the  observation  of 
women  all  that  physicians  have  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, until  the  time  of  Moriceau." 

Louise  Boursier  Bourgeois  was  born  in  1580.  She 
married  a  surgeon,  and  after  reverses  of  fortune, 
owing  to  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  studied  late  in 
life.  Even  then  the  physicians  who  examined  her 
were  not  free  from  a  jealousy  which  has  been  their 
disgrace  in  later  times.  Finding  her  preparation  thor- 
ough, they  reproached  her  with  the  inability  of  her 
husband  to  support  ber.  She  answered  with  becom- 
ing spirit,  that  those  were  the  most  truly  inefficient 
men  who  selected  wives  incapable  of  self-support. 
She  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Queen  of  France. 
She  published  many  valuable  works,  and  among  them 
a  letter  to  her  daughter  full  of  wisdom,  in  which  she 
entreats  her  "  to  continue  to  learn  to  the  last  day  of 
her  life."  She  was  remarkable  for  precision,  sagacity, 
and  frankness.  She  wrote  verses  which  are  still  read 
with  pleasure  ;  and  a  cotemporary  poet  says,  with  the 
extravagance  of  his  nation,  that  to  praise  her  prop- 
erly, would  require  tho  "pen  of  an  angel,  and  the 
mind  of  a  god.".  She  conquered  tho  prejudices  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  so  far  as  to  be,  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  in  correspondence  with  all  the  celebrated 
physicians  of  the  day.  She  was,  moreover,  the  origi- 
nal discoverer  of  the  true  cause  of  uterine  haemorrhage, 
and  having  followed  her  own  convictions  until  she  was 
assured  of  their  soundness,  she  published  a  book  on 


the  subject,  which  produced  a  total  change  in  the 
management  of  such  diseased  manifestations.  In  this 
book  she  feelingly  laments  the  death  of  an  accom- 
plished lady  of  the  Court  of  Franco,  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  her  own  adherence  to  the  practice 
of  the  time. 

In  tho  seventeenth  century  we  find  the  names  o* 
thirty  women.  Three  of  them,  La  Marche,  Siegmun- 
den,  and  Boucher,  have  claims  to  the  remembranco  of 
our  time. 

Mad.  La  Marche,  who  was  bom  in  1638,  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  literary  attainments.  Her  namo  is 
valuable,  because  it  shows  that  women  of  great  ac- 
complishments did  not  disdain  tho  profession.  She 
published  a  work  on  Obstetrics,  which  shows  great 
genius,  but  is  too  complicated  to  be  useful  as  a  practi- 
cal guide. 

Justine  Dieterirh  Siegmunden  was  born  at  Weh- 
mutter,  in  Silesia,  in  1650.  She  published  some  con- 
troversial works,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  precision 
and  accuracy  of  her  observations.  She  had  the  good 
sense  to  write  in  her  native  tongue.  "  Had  she  writ- 
ten in  Latin,"  says  a  cotemporary  physician,  "her 
works  would  have  placed  her  in  the  highest  rank." 
Solinger,  a  medical  authority  of  eminence,  drew  all 
his  facts  from  her  observation.  She  was  remarkable 
for  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  and  comparative 
anatomy,  and  her  obstetrical  works  passed  through 
six  editions.  She  stood  in  the  rank  of  the  most  capa- 
ble practitioners  of  her  time. 

Boucher,  who  arrived  at  some  eminence,  was  the 
attendant  of  La  Valliere,  after  her  unfortunete  expe- 
rience of  Julien  Clement's  flippant  tongue. 

Thirty  women  made  themselves  eminent  in  this  pro- 
fession in  the  eighteenth  century.  So  many  of  them 
were  remarkable,  that  we  shall  hardly  have  time  or 
space  to  mention  their  names. 

First  came  Mad.  Breton,  who  perfected  a  system  of 
artificial  nourishment  for  babes,  still  in  use  in  France. 
She  was  not  much  respected  by  the  men  or  women  of 
her  time  ;  for  instead  of  giving  her  invention  to  the 
world,  and  trusting  to  the  future  overflow  of  the  Nile 
of  human  gratitude  for  her  harvest,  she  procured  a 
patent,  and  virtually  shut  out  all  but  the  children  of 
the  rich  from  the  benefits  of  the  invention. 

Elizabeth  Blackwcll  follows  ;  and  those  of  us  who 
are  looking  forward  with  hope  to  the  career  of  a 
countrywoman  of  that  name,  will  hear  with  interest 
some  particulars  of  her  courageous  prototype.  She 
was  born  in  England,  in  1712.  Her  sick  husband  be- 
coming bankrupt  by  extraordinary  reverses,  she  stu- 
died midwifery,  in  the  hope  of  supporting  her  family. 
The  jealousy  of  the  faculty  hindered  her  success. 
She  was,  however,  encouraged  to  print  a  large  work 
on  Medical  Botany,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four. 
It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  phj'sician,  that  this 
work,  published  in  1736,  with  large  plates,  in  3  vols, 
folio,  at  London,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  any  coun- 
try. 

Mad.  Ducondray,  born  at  Paris,  in  the  same  year, 
influenced  by  her  advice  not  only  all  the  physicians 
of  her  neighborhood,  but  of  her  time.  She  possessed 
patience,  zeal,  and  a  simple  and  clear,  but  exact 
method.  Her  first  treatise  on  Obstetrics  was  written, 
as  she^aid,  from  pity  of  the  miserable  victims  of  mal- 
practice. She  was  the  first  lecturer  who  used  a  mani- 
kin, which  she  herself  invented  and  perfected.  It 
was  approved  by  the  French  Academy  of  Surgeons, 
Dec.  1,  1758.  In  1766  she  delivered,  by  special  re- 
quest, a  series  of  lectures  before  the  Naval  Medical 
School  at  Rochefort. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  name  of  Morandi,  who  was 
born  at  Bologna,  in  1716  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  men- 
tion her  without  naming,  also,  Mile.  Bihcron,  born 
at  Paris,  in  1730,  fourteen  years  later.  To  these  two 
persons  is  owing  the  invention  and  perfection  of  wax 
preparations;  a  matte:  of  which  all  persons  interested 
in  Signor  Sarti's  fine  figures  will  at  least  perceive  the 
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importance.  The  men  who  write  about  these  two  wo- 
men grow  red  and  angry  over  their  respective  claims, 
and  remind  us  of  the  struggle,  in  later  times,  for  the 
honor  of  the  invention  of  ether.  Having  decided  for 
ourselves  in  favor  of  the  younger  aspirant,  we  must 
dwell  at  some  lenglh  on  the  facts  of  her  history.  She 
possessed  an  enthusiastic  love  of  anatomy,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  her  parents,  could  rarely  attend 
a  dissection.  From  her  small  girlish  earnings,  she 
contrived  to  pay  persons  who  stole  and  brought  to  her 
bodies,  which  she  concealed  in  her  chamber.  Practi- 
cally she  conquered  the  difficulties  of  the  knife ;  but 
the  bodies  were  often  in  such  a  state,  that  she  could 
not  preserve  them  long  enough  to  satisfy  her  curios- 
ity. For  this  purpose,  she  rapidly  imitated  the  parts 
in  wax.  The  intenseness  with  which  she  pursued  the 
most  disgusting  avocations  is  almost  frightful  to  think 
of;  but  in  spite  of  prejudice,  she  was  eventually  aided 
by  Jussieu,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
Villoisin,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Paris.  For  thirty 
years,  says  the  historian,  "  elle  fut  l'unique  et  la 
premiere  en  ce  genre  de  talent."  She  perfected  her 
own  invention  and  the  common  manikin.  Her  collec- 
tion of  wax-work  was  open  to  the  public  on  every 
Wednesday,  was  crowded  by  visitors,  and  finally  pur- 
chased by  Catherine  II.,  of  Russia.  Medical  despot- 
ism forbade  her  to  lecture,  and  twice  forced  her  to 
quit  Paris.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  England,  that  Hun- 
ter and  Hewson  received  her  with  enthusiasm  at  Lon- 
don. Hunter's  fine  work  on  the  Uterus  was  published 
seven  years  after  the  construction  and  exhibition  at 
Gottingen  of  the  wax  uterus  of  Biheron.  She  began 
her  studies  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and  we  claim  for  her 
the  independent  invention  of  wax  preparations,  be- 
cause she  had  finished  a  good  preparation  about  three 
years  before  Morandi  entered  upon  the  pursuit. 

Morandi  married  at  Bologna  a  wax  modeller  named 
Manzolini ;  and  it  naturally  occurred  to  her,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine,  that  the  material  in  which  he 
worked  might  be  useful  in  illustrations.  He  taught 
her  to  use  it,  and  it  was  probably  her  great  success 
and  skilful  lecturing  which  raised  her,  in  1758,  to  the 
chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  Her 
collection  of  wax-work  was  thought  worthy  of  a  visit 
by  Joseph  II.     She  died  in  1774. 

Elizabeth  Nihell  was  born  in  London,  in  1723.  She 
studied  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  returned  to  England, 
where  she  made  herself  memorable  by  opposing,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  distinguished  physician,  and  on  the 
other,  a  notorious  quack.  Dr.  Smellie  was  lecturing 
on  Midwifery  at  London,  aided  by  an  attempt  at  a 
manikin  it  would  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  our  sober- 
ness to  describe.  Enough  that  Elizabeth  Nihell  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  assortment  of  strings  and  lea- 
ther, reed,  and  cork  plugs  wholly  ridiculous.  At  tne 
same  time,  a  notorious  quack  named  Godalmin  was 
agitating  theories,  and  showing  experiments  to  the 
physicians  of  London,  too  disgusting  and  absurd  to  be 
more  than  alluded  to  here.  His  companion  in  this 
work  of  darkness  was  named  St.  Audre.  Win.  Gif- 
ford  was  the  only  physic' an  in  London  who  withstood 
the  imposition;  but  Elizabeth  Nihell  and  Sarah  Stone, 
both  practising  midwives,  did  so.  Sarah  Stone  was 
the  elder  of  the  two,  and  the  author  of  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1737,  and  called  "  Complete  Practice." 
Gifibrd's  name  is  honorably  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  this  affair,  but  who  remembers  that  of  Nihell  or 
Stone  1  The  unwilling  witnesses  to  their  honorable 
conduct  are  men  ;  and  one  of  them  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  "  If  sometimes,  in  the  history  of  Midwifery,  we 
have  found  woman  superstitious  or  weak,  we  have 
never  found  her  projecting  deliberate  fraud,  nor  capa- 
ble of  rash  experiment." 

Mad.  Reffatin,  born  in  1720,  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  "  Delayed  Accouchments  ;"  and 

Plisson,  born  in  1727,  contributed  respectably  to 
the  general  literature  of  her  time. 

Margaret  Stevens,  born  at  London,  in  1750,  was 
the  author  of  the  "  Domestic  Midwife,"  London,  1795. 


Mad.  Lunel,  who  was  practising  in  Paris,  in  1750,  is 
said  by  a  French  physician  to  have  observed  with  great 
precision,  and  described  with  rare  happiness.  She 
published  a  work  which  elicits  his  warm  admiration. 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  genius  ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  manoeuvring  described 
in  it  as  splendid,  but  not  to  be  trusted,  he  says,  to  any 
but  a  student  of  the  soundest  judgment.  Why  did  it 
not  occur  to  him,  that  in  a  woman  the  exercise  of  tact 
might  supply  the  exercise  of  reason  1 

The  name  of  Madame  La  Chapelle  cannot  be  men- 
tioned as  that  of  a  stranger.  None  of  the  faculty 
deny  the  value  of  her  researches.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  Boston  physicians  dwells  with  pleasure  on  his  in- 
debtedness to  her.  She  was  born  in  1761,  and  took, 
as  we  know,  the  degree  of  M.D.  Her  lectures  were 
equally  distinguished  for  clearness,  force,  and  beauty. 

Of  Mad.  Lercbuurs,  I  only  know  that  she  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  "  Avis  aux  Meres,"  published 
in  1770,  which  shows  learning  and  practice.  It  merits 
great  confidence. 

Mad.  Wittembach  was  born  at  Haineau,  in  1773. 
She  was  distinguished  for  her  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature  and  composition,  and  took  the  two  degrees 
of  A.M.  and  M.D.  from  the  college  at  Marbourg,  in 
1827.  She  was  at  first  housekeeper  to  her  uncle,  the 
celebrated  Greek  professor  of  the  same  name  ;  but  in 
order  that  his  library  and  his  honors  might  come  safe- 
ly into  her  possession,  he  married  her  two  years  be- 
fore his  death.  An  Hellenic  production  of  Mad. 
Wittembach's,  entitled  Theogenes  at  the  Banquet  of 
Leontes,  was  translated  into  French,  German,  Dutch, 
and  modern  Greek.  The  titles  of  her  professional 
works  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure;  but  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  loaded  with  honors, 
and  died  with  great  calmness,  and  a  still  active  mind, 
a  few  hours  after  writing  some  letters  in  Latin,  April 
12,  1S30. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  century,  an  Irish  midwife 
made  herself  remarkable  by  performing  the  Cesarean 
operation  with  success.  Twenty-five  cases  are  report- 
ed by  Barlow  and  Blackborn  in  their  "  Medical  Re- 
searches," published  in  1793,  of  which  this  was  the 
only  one  that  ended  happily.  Her  name  was  Dunally. 
She  performed  the  operation  with  a  razor,  seized  in 
the  absence  of  every  suitable  implement,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  procuring  a  surgeon.  She  held  the 
wound  for  two  hours  with  her  lips. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  not  yet  gone,  and  the 
tribute  it  shall  bear  to  the  feet  of  history  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  women  of  to-day.  Ten  have  al- 
ready contributed  their  mite  to  its  medical  glory. 

Mad.  Rondet,  born  in  1800,  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing perfected  a  tube  for  the  restoration  of  children 
born  in  a  state  of  asphyxia.  A  tube  had  been  invent- 
ed by  Chaussier,  but  was  too 'inconvenient  to  be  used. 
The  Royal  Academy  still  ascribe  the  honor  to  him, 
but  the  habit  reflects  no  credit  on  their  medical 
knowledge.  Dr.  Aikin  had  published  at  London,  in 
1786,  a  work  on  Midwifery,  suggesting  such  an  instru- 
ment. It  is  not  probable  that  Mad.  Rondet  ever 
heard  of  this  book,  but  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the 
Academy  not  to  have  read  it. 

Mad.  Dian,  practising  in  1821,  was  celebrated  for 
manual  skill. 

The  name  of  Mad.  Boivin  is  well  known  to  the 
faculty.  It  suggests  to  every  mind  a  splendid  suc- 
cess in  the  profession  to  which  she  devoted  herself. 
Her  first  work,  "  Memorial  des  Accoucbemens,"  was 
published  in  1812,  and  went  through  three  editions. 
The  celebrated  Chaussier  published  for  her  her  en- 
gravings and  diagrams.  In  1819  she  published  a  me- 
moir on  Haemorrhages,  and  another  on  Tumors ;  in 
1827  one  on  "La  Mole  Vesiculaire  ;"  in  1828  a  me- 
moir on  Abortion  ;  and  in  1829,  another  on  the  "  Ab- 
sorption of  the  Placenta."  Most  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  German.  She  has  herself  translated 
elegantly ;  and  eleven  of  her  original  memoirs  are  well 
known  to  the  medical  public. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  sketching  lightly  the  history 
of  so  many  Sages  Femmes,  we  have  not  proved  that 
women  have  contributed  anything  to  medical  science. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  small  a  number  of  women  have 
devoted  themselves  to  it  in  any  single  century.  They 
hive  done  it  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  and  amid 
much  opposition ;  but  how  much  have  they  accom- 
plished !  We  forbear  to  dwell  on  their  rich  contribu- 
tions to  both  the  medical  and  the  general  literature 
of  their  time.  It  should  be  remaiked,  however,  in 
passing,  that  these  contributions  owe  what  popularity 
they  have  to  intrinsic  merit.  They  have  sought  and 
found  the  light  of  day,  without  the' pompous  recom- 
mendation of  institutions,  or  the  forced  encourage- 
ment of  a  clique.  Morata's  lectures  were  not  con- 
fined to  obstetrics  ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians themselves,  that  until  the  time  of  Moriceau, 
not  only  the  ordinary  medical  authorities,  but  dis- 
tinguished men  like  Solinger  and  Guillemeau,  de- 
pended upon  women  for  the  observations  from  which 


their  theories  were  deduced.  Mud.  Bourgeois  altered 
the  practice  of  the  whole  world  in  the  treatment  of  a 
large  class  of  haemorrhages.  Mad.  Breton  perfected, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  system  of  artificial 
nourishment,  still  in  use  in  France. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  prepared  the  first  illustrated  Medi- 
cal Botany.  Mesdarnes  Dvcondray,  Biheron,  and 
Morandi  independently  assisted  in  perfecting  the 
manikin  ;  and  Biheron  and  Morandi  independently 
perfected  wax  preparations.  Mrs.  Nihell  and  Mrs- 
Stone  resisted  successfully  quackeries  which  deluded 
all  the  faculty  of  their  time.  Mrs.  Dunally,  with 
the  roughest  instruments,  succeeded  in  an  operation 
in  which  twenty-four  physicians  had  failed.  Mad. 
Rondet  adapted,  so  that  it  became  of  practical  bene- 
fit, the  tube  that  not  all  the  genius  and  learning  of 
Chaussier  could  redeem  from  inapproachable  clumsi- 
ness. Mad.  Wittembach  was  consulted  by  all  the 
physicians  of  her  time,  and  medical  science  felt  and 
acknowledged  her  signal  ability  through  ail  its  rami- 
fications. Fler  interest  in  it  was  free  from  folly  or 
personal  weakness,  and  with  her  last  breath  she  de- 
sired that  the  result  of  a  post-mortem  examination 
might  be  forwarded  to  a  scientific  friend  at  Paris. 

We  would  not  be  thought,  from  the  facts  above  pre- 
sented, to  -have  a  narrow  or  illiberal  interest  in  the 
education  of  women .  We  do  not  wish  to  turn  them 
into  a  swarm  of  midwives,  or  a  college  of  physicians  ; 
but  we  wish  the  sources  of  all  knowledge  to  be  thrown 
generously  open  to  them,  and  we  have  thought  that  to 
inquire  what  they  had  already  done,  might  decide  the 
question,  "  What  have  they  a  right  to  do  1"  The  limit 
to  human  acquisition  must  be  set  in  the  greater  or  less 
intensity  of  human  desire,  and  no  question  of  sex  can 
complicate  the  statement. 

Biheron,  destined  to  be  an  anatomist,  will  be  such, 
whether  a  college  of  dissectors  smile  or  frown.  Wit- 
tembach, versed  alike  in  the  mysteries  of  ancient 
tongues  and  modern  physics,  becomes  the  counsellor 
of  the  strongest  men  of  her  time,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
cious hours  stolen  from  the  young  German  house- 
keeper, by  her  pantry  and  her  needle.  In  the  first 
efforts  to  gain  a  thorough  education,  in  whatever  di- 
rection pursued,  some  confusion  must  arise.  Old  land- 
marks will  be  thrown  down,  new  ones  will  but  slowly 
take  their  place,  and  the  whole  of  society  will  miss,  in 
this  period  of  transition,  that  heavenly  order  which  it 
always  desires,  but  has  never  yet  attained. 

Sad  it  is  to  think,  that  many  will  come  up  to  the 
work  unsuited  to  its  duties,  and  unprepared  for  its  sa- 
crifices— women  who  will  lose  their  household  graces, 
in  a  mad  ambition  or  a  foolish  notoriety.     Such  wo- 
men are  malefactors,  whom  no  tribunal  can  condemn, 
but  that  of  the  Infinite  Father  who  protects  the  beauty 
and  truth  of  the  moral  nature.     They  will  hinder  when 
they  cannot  help  ;  and  for  this  trial  we  must  be  pre- 
pared.    In  our  patience,  in  our  strength,  in  magnani- 
mous trust  in  God,  let  us  await  it ;  and  let  us  preserve, 
so  far  as  in  us  lies,  a  sobriety  and  tenderness  that 
shall  make  our  mission  acceptable  where  it  is  not  de- 
sired, desired  where  it  was  at  first  hardly  endured.     If 
God  has  made  woman  unsuited  to  the  struggles  of 
life,  no  formal  statutes  and  no  want  of  them  can  de- 
prive her  of  the  sheltered  niche  originally  hers.     Leave 
her  free,  and  she  will  learn,  by  trying,  what  she  can- 
not do;  and  the  bitter  experience  of  one  half  century 
will  settle  the  question  for  the  race.    But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  God  intended  her  to  walk  side  by  side  with 
man,  wherever  he  fees  fit  to  go,  the  movement  now 
commencing  must  materially  aid  the  civilization  of 
the  present.     Finer  elements  will  be  poured  into  the 
molten  metal  of  society,  and  when  the  final  cast  is  ta- 
ken, we  shall  see  sharper  edges,  clearer  reliefs,  and 
finer  lining  than  we  have  been  wont.     It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  part  with  the  gentler  graces  of  womanhood, 
when  we  aspire  to  the  ability  and  acquisitions  of  stu- 
dents ;  and  they  who  act  as'if  they  thought  so,  cruelly 
wrong  their  sex.     The  classical  world  bitterly  mourned 
the  young  Morata,  but  not  with  the  broken-hearted- 
ness  of  the  husband  whose  strength  and  life  she  had 
always  been.     Clotilda  Tambroni  was  crowned  not 
only  with  the  laurels  of  a  Greek  Professorship,  but 
"  with  modesty  and  every  virtue."    It  was  the  tender 
appreciation  of  the  women  of  Bologna  that  erected  a 
monument  to  Laura  Veratta,  who  was  not  only  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  general  philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege, but  enhanced  the  glory  of  her  sex  in  private  life 
and  gay  society.     Let  us  not  commit  high  treason 
against  the  memory  of  women  like  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  Margaret  of  Navarre,  by  such  a  faith.     It  seems 
to  us  that  women,  above  all,  should  be  encouraged  to 
the  full   use  of  whatever  strength  their  Maker  has 
given  them.    Is  it  not  essential  to  the  virtue  of  society, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  the  freest  moral  action, 
unfettereid  by  ignorance,  and  unintimidated  by  au- 
thority 1    For  if  women  were  not  weak,  men  could  not 
be  wicked;  and  if  women  were  sound  and  faithful 
guides,  men  need  never  be  ashamed  of  their  influence, 
nor  afraid  of  their  power. 
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when  any  separation  of  the  proximate  constituents 


It  wiu  bk  our  aim  lo  ndnpi  the  Jouninl  to  the  iranta  of  "hik  Poo- 
pli"  iTuavwaiKi.  It  i»  not,  «»  »ome  hav«  luppoMd,  dwlgned  fur  med- 
ical man  ■  nly,  bul  R»  ui  tun  and  »u  wom».— ri'iii.isiiEKs. 

Omitted,  Approved,  and  TJk.iecied  Article*  — We  have 
received  numerous  acceptable  communications,  for  which  we 
hope  soon  to  find  room.  Among  othors,  the  following  : — 
Chemistry  of  Life  ;  Hydropathy  VS.  Allopathy  ;  Water-Cure 
for  the  People;  Drippings  from  a  Wet  Sheet;  The  Pathies 
Defined;  The  Suicides'  Grave;  Physicians  VS.  Reformers; 
Notes  and  Experience  of  a  Water-Cure  Dook  Agent ;  Testi- 
mony of  an  Old  Sohool  Convert  ;  Water-Cure  in  Ameiica  ; 
Home  Experience,  by  L.  S.;  a  Letter  from  S.  0.  G.,  and 
numerous  miscellaneous  articles. 

Communications  not  yet  examined — To  Mothers;  Home 
Treatment  in  Childbirth  ;  Hydrocephalus  Cured  ;  An  Appeal 
for  Tobacco  Consumers. 

Rejected. — Who  should  practise  Hydropathy?  by  H.  K. 

Wanted — We  shall,  in  future,  announce  through  the 
Journal  all  applications  for  Water-Cure  Physicians  We  can- 
not promise,  however,  that  each  "want"  will  at  present  be 
supp'ied. 

When  application  for  a  Physician  is  made,  all  particulars 
should  be  given  ;  such  as  the  location,  the  route  by  which  it 
may  be  reached,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  quality  of 
water,  etc.,  etc. 

Applications  have  recently  been  made  by  the  citizens  of 
Piymouth,  N.  II.,  where  the  water  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed 
for  Hydropathic  purposes.  The  people  of  Loclcport,  N.  ST., 
are  also  desirous  of  having  a  good  Thysician,  who  will  prac- 
tise on  Hydropathic  principals.  A  large  number  of  Water- 
Cure  Journals  have  been  taken  at  this  place.  If  we  mistake 
not,  there  are  about  5000  inhabitants  in  Lockport. 

To  prevent  miscarriage,  all  letters  and  other  communi- 
cations relating  to  this  Journal  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post- 
paid, and  directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No   131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


the 
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grain  ia  made.    Tho*e  who  are  not  thor- 
experienced  in  bread-making  will  he  able 


FEBRUARY  NOTES. 

BY    R.    T.    TRALL,    M.D. 

The  Staff  of  Life. — "Whether  this  be  bread, 
beef,  potato,  or  cabbage,  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
always  important  to  have  good  bread.  It  is  more 
than  twenty  years  since  the  bread  reform  has  been 
among  the  topics  of  agitation  in  this  city ;  yet 
probably  at  this  day  not  one  in  twenty  of  our 
people  can  distinguish  between  a  healthful  and  an 
unhealthful  article  of  bread,  or  between  good  and 
poor  flour.  Graham  flour  or  wheat-meal  is  very 
seldom  ground  as  it  should  be  at  any  of  the  mills. 
Instead  of  being  cut  into  fine  particles,  the  bran  is 
scaled  or  mashed  off  in  flakes;  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  when  yeast  or  fermented  bread  is  made  of 
it,  the  finer  particles  are  over-fermented  while  the 
coarser  are  not  fermented  sufficiently.  This  de- 
stroys, in  a  great  degree,  the  flavor  as  well  as 
healthfulness  of  the  article  ;  besides  rendering  the 
loaf  dry,  hard,  and  rough.  The  difficulty  is  still 
greater  in  making  cakes  of  any  kind,  or  pie-crust. 

A  new  article  of  flour  has  lately  appeared  in 
this  market  from  the  "Arcade  Mills"  of  L.  A. 
Spaulding,  Esq.,  Lockport,  Niagara  co.,  ia  this 
State.  We  have  tested  it  in  various  ways,  and  find 
it  excellent.  It  supplies  the  desideratum  of  having 
the  branny  portion  finely  comminuted.  A  small 
portion  of  the  outer  bran  i3  rejected,  but  the  glu- 
ten, which  exists  most  abundant^  in  the  inner 
portions  of  the  bran  or  outer  particles  of  flour,  is 
retained,    which   is  an   important    consideration 


to  manage  this  flour  much  better  than  they  can 
the  common  article  of  Graham  flour,  for  the  reason 
that  it  ferments  more  evenly  and  uniformly; 
while  for  making  cakes  and  pies  it  will  be  much 
more  tender  and  need  much  less  shortening  of  any 
kind  than  the  ordinary  flour — provided  shorten- 
ing is  used  at  all. 

The  wl.eat  from  which  the  Arcade  Mills  manu- 
factures this  flour  we  know  to  be  a  superior  quality 
of  "  white  flint,"  extensively  known  as  "Genesee 
wheat ;"  and  among  all  the  rich  wheat-growing 
counties  of  Western  New  York,  none  produces  a 
better  article  than  Niagara.  We  take  pleasure  in 
commending  this  article  to  the  patronage  of  Water- 
Cure  establishments,  and  to  the  public  generally- 
It  may  be  had  in  this  city  of  N.  H.  Wolfe,  17  South 
street;  and  in  Boston  of  L.  D.  Gardner  &  Co. 

Causes  of  Suicide. — The  Hartford  Courant  dis- 
courses the  following  paragraph  on  this  subject: — 

The  Westfeld  News  Letter  enumerates  several 
instances  of  suicide  that  have  taken  place  in  New 
England,  and  the  editor  writes  a  very  good  article 
j  on  their  causes,  among  which  he  mentions  wound- 
j  ed  pride,  improper  education,  effects  of  fashion, 
[  intemperance,  jealousy,  unhappiness  in  the  conju- 
\  gal  relation,  poverty,  &c,  &c.     All  these  circum- 
stances are  rather,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  considered 
j  as  the  occasions,  not  the  causes  of  suicide.     The 
cause  lies  farther  back  in  the  constitutional  ten- 

<  dencies  of  the  system,  towards  a  derangement  of 
i  mind.  One  philosopher  has  remarked  that  no  sane 
\  man  ever  committed  suicide,  and  that  such  an 
|  act  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  insanity,  because  it 
\  contradicts  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
(  tion.      All  the  circumstances  enumerated  above 

may  exist  and  not  drive  a  man  to  suicide,  unless 
j  there  is  this  constitutional  disorganization  of  the 
\  mind  which  prompts  to  it  The  tendency  of  Mon- 
\  omania,  especially  of  a  depressing   character,    is 

<  always  to  suicide.  The  mind  becomes  deranged, 
;  flung  off  its  balance,  and  then  any  of  the  above- 
|  mentioned  conditions  become  the  occasion  of  sui- 
j  cide.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  suicide  is  becom- 
j  ing  common  among  us,  but  it  does  not  increase 
I  beyond  the  natural  increase  of  the  number  of  in- 
•  habitants,  and  is  by  no  means  so  prevalent  as  in 
,  other  countries. 

The  above  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but 

'  we  would  suggest  to  the  Courant  that  the  cause 

-  lies  still  farther  back,  in  whatever  produces  those 

"constitutional  tendencies;"  aud  this  brings  us  to 

the  practical  point — our  habits  of  life. 

Female    Physicians. — The  Allopathic   journals 

are  generally  vehemently  opposed  to  the  idea  of 

educating  female  physicians  to  supersede  the  male 

;  doctors  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  are  fre- 

■  quently  parading  in  (their  journals  a  prodigious 

!  extent  of  possible  dangers  which  might  result  from 

the  substitution ;  we  might  say  restoration,  for  it 

is  not  yet  two  centuries  since  the  practice  of  mid- 

<  wifery  throughout  the  whole  world  was  in  the 
>  hands  of  females;  and  it  is  at  this  day  among  more 

than  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  people  of  the 
\  earth.  But  we  have  lately  met  with  something 
i  statistical  on  their  side  of  the  question,  wdiich  is 
I  the  following  article  in  the  New  Hampshire  Medi- 
:   cal  Gazette : — 

Novel  Obstetrical  Practice. — A  person  having 
:   a  diploma  from  the  Boston  Female  Medical  School,   i 
,   and  practising  in  our  vicinity,   we  are  credibly 
:  informed,   has  performed   the  following  curious   | 


operations.  In  a  case  of  twins,  immediately  after 
the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  placenta  was  torn 
away.  Kestilt — death  to  both  children.  In  a  case 
of  protracted  labor,  when  the  scalp  projected  a^  a 

tumor  of  some   size,  it  was  opened    by  it  free  inei- 

sion  to  the  bone,  the  perineum  of  the  mother  at 

the  same  time  being  cut  into.  Result — death  to 
the  child,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  death  on  the 
part  of  the  mother.  Is  this  the  kind  of  ".Madame 
Boivins"  which  will  be  furnished  to  the  commu- 
nity by  this  establismentf 

Now  the  above  may  be  all  truth  or  all  fiction  ; 
or,  as  they  say  of  novel-,  "fiction  founded  on 
truth."  If  true,  such  accidents  are  no  worse  in  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced  young  female  doctors, 
than  when  committed  by  diplomatized  young  male 
doctors;  and  all  persons  conversant  with  medical 
literature  knovj  that  they  are  lamentably  too  com- 
mon in  the  latter  case.  But  the  vague  and  loose 
manner  of  telling  the  story  inclines  us  to  doubt  it 
altogether.  At  all  event-,  the  statement,  true  or 
false,  furnishes  another  exemplification  of  the  fact 
that  nature  is  the  best  operative  midwife,  and  of 
the  sound  philosophy  embodied  in  the  saying  of  a 
celebrated  Professor  of  Obstetrics — "  Meddlesome 
midwifery  is  bad." 

Faith  and  Works. — The  manner  and  style  in 
'  which  the  death  of  Priessnitz  is  noticed  by  the  Al- 
]  lopathic  periodicals,  and  some  of  the  newspapers 
j  who  a-'e  orthodox  on  medical  matters,  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  from  the  Boston  Medical 
i  Journal : — 

Death  of  Priessnitz,   the   Hydropathist. — This 
5  somewhat  distinguished  individual    has    recently 

>  died  at  his  home  at  Graefenberg.  Neither  his  faith 
\  nor  his  works  could  ward  off  the  attack  of  dis- 
i  ease. 

How  many  Allopathic  doctors,   younger  than 
j  Priessnitz,  have  died  in  this  city  and  Boston  dur- 
ing the   last  year,   in   spite   of    their   faith   and 
works  ? 

Reform  in  Written  Language. — The  following 
selection  from  a  recent  report  of  the   Boston  Pri- 
mary School  Committee  is  interesting,  as  well  as 
i  within  our  legitimate   province  of  criticism,  the 
;  Journal  being  the    "  Herald  of  Reform,"  iu  every - 
!  thing  that  relates  to  the  actions  aud   uses  of  the 
functions  of   human   beings ;  and   this   extent  of 
,•  field  of  course  includes   the   functions  of  talking 
S  and  writing  : — 

"That  adding  letters  to  a  language  is  not  im- 
j  proving  it,  is  made  certain  by  comparing  the  prin- 
■,  cipal  languages  in  that  respect.  The  great  Jan- 
j  guages  of  the  world,  those  that  have  had  the 
<  greatest  influence  on  its  destinies,  are  the  Hebrew, 
j  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  and  English.  Of 
.  those  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  have  only  22  letters 
\  iu  their  alphabet ;  French,  23  ;  Greek,  24  ;  and  the 
\  German  and  English,  26.  Now  mark  the  princi- 
)  pal  languages  that  have  more  than  2G  letters  in 
j  their  alphabets,  and  see  how.  as  they  severally  ex- 
|  ceed  that  number,  they  dwindle  in  importance. 
'  The  Spanish  alphabet  has  27  letters;  Arabic,  28; 
;  Coptic,  32  ;  Persian,  32  ;  Turkish,  33  ;  Armenian, 
)  38;  Russian,  41  ;  Sclavonic,  42;  Sanscrit,  50;  Ja- 
;  pane.se,  50 ;  Cherokee,  82  ;  Tartarian,  202.  Any 
\  one  of  the  first  named  languages,  employing 
j  twenty-six  letters  and  less,  has  given  to  the  world 

>  greater  treasures  in  the  way  of  historj-,  poetry, 
J  eloquence,  science,  art,  and  general  literature,  than 
!  all  the  last  named  languages,  employing  more  than 

twenty-six  letters,  have   done   put  together.     In- 

;  deed   those  first  named  are  the  languages  of  the 

earth.     Experience  would  seem  to  have  tested  the 

question,  and  decided  that  less  than  twenty-six  let- 
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tera  is  the  model  alphabet;  for,  what  Hebrew  and 
Greek  were  to  the  ancients,  and  Latin  was  to  the 
middle  ages,  French  has  long  been  in  modern 
times  ;  and  those  four  languages  employ  the  least 
number  of  letters  of  any  of  the  great  languages. 

The  first  clause  of  the  proposition,  that  "  add- 
ing letters  to  a  language  is  not  improving  it,"  is 
most  true ;  but  not  so  the  implication  of  the  latter 
clause,  that  the  less  number  of  letters  the  better ; 
nor  is  it  correct  that  "  less  than  twenty-six  letters 
is  the  model  alphabet."  The  true  principle  is  this : 
Every  language  should  have  precisely  the  number 
of  letters  that  it  has  elementary  sounds.  Every 
rudimental  sound  should  have  its  distinct  repre- 
sentative character,  and  this  is  the  principle  of 
phonographic  reform.  The  English  language  has 
forty-four  elementary  sounds — some  reckon  but 
forty-two — and  hence  should  have  an  alphabet  of 
that  number  of  letters. 

Anathema  Maranatha  Allopathica. — "With  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Allopathic  journals  there  is 
no  virtue  equal  to  a  blind  assent  to  the  whole 
mountain  heap  of  ridiculous  dogmas  which  have 
been  concocted  and  propagated  by  "regular"  pro- 
fessors ;  and  no  siu  so  black  as  rationally  believing 
in  and  honestly  confessing  some  truth  which  has 
been  discovered  out  of  the  profession.  No  man  is 
so  high,  so  pure,  so  good,  or  so  intelligent  as  to 
secure  him  for  an  instant  against  the  misrepresen- 
tations, persecutions  and  slanders  of  the  well-paid 
ministers  of  medical  orthodoxy,  if  he  depart  the 
least  from  "  established  usages,"  or  countenance, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  any  approach  to  irregu- 
larity. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Forbes,  who  ranked  at  the 
very  head  of  the  profession  in  Great  Britain,  and 
whose  position  as  a  writer  and  critic  compelled 
him  to  investigate  the  theories  of  his  profession  a 
little  more  closely  than  Allopathic  professors  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  began  seriously  to  doubt  the 
utility  of  the  promiscuously  drugging  practice ;  and 
he  candidly  expressed  his  doubts.  This  led  him 
to  examine  also  the  pretensions  of  other  systems, 
Homoeopathic,  Hydropathic,  <fec.  On  comparing 
notes  he  found  the  success  attending  those  irregu- 
lar methods  of  doctoring,  in  some  diseases,  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  drug  system  and  he  honest- 
ly acknowledged  the  fact.  He  even  went  a  little 
further.  He  wrote  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
Water- Cure,  explaining  its  processes  and  recording 
the  results  according  to  the  best  evidence  he  could 
find  on  the  subject,  and  giving  his  reasons  why 
medical  men  ought  to  use  more  water  and  less 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases. 

Now  how  is  Dr.  Forbes  answered  by  his  profes- 
sional brethren  ?  Does  any  one  dispute  his  facts, 
controvert  his  arguments,  or  war  against  his  rea- 
soning? Nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead  of  this  they 
traduce,  slander,  vilify,  ridicule,  abuse  and  black- 
guard him!  Gentlemen  of  the  drug  trade,  call 
you  this  gentlemanly?  Is  this  all  and  the  best 
that  can  be  done  and  said  on  your  side? 

The  following  complimentary  notices — we  do 
not  know  whether  to  call  them  purging  pills,  caus- 
tic powders,  sour  drops,  bitter  extracts,  leech  bites, 
5  moxa  burnings,  dry  scarifying?,  lancet-stabs,  or  al- 
terative mixtures,  or  all  together;  at  any  rate 
their  characteristically  killing  intention  is  plain 
'   enough — we  clip  from  the  editorial  of  the  Boston 


Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.      The  italics  are  ; 
ours : —  I 

Dr.  Forbes,  of  London. — We  have  very  recent-  I 
ly  had  occasion  to  chronicle,  among  the  sad  eviden-  < 
ces  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  the  professional  ! 
apostasy  of  this  once  distinguished  gentleman.    *  ; 
*    *     It  was  only  within  the  last  year  that  Dr.   ; 
Forbes's  treason  to  the  liberal  profession  which  had  ! 
sustained  and  elevated  him  to  the  proud  position  ! 
he  has  long   occupied,  aroused   the   indignation,   ] 
while   it   challenged  the  pity,  of  the  fraternity.  1 
Until  then,  he  had  been  everywhere  known  and  : 
honored  as  the  able  advocate  of  philosophy  and  j 
truth.     He  was  not  only  the  popular  editor  of  the  I 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  which  was  : 
patronized  all  over  the  scientific  world,  but  the 
homage  of  his  brethren,  universally  awarded  him 
at  home,  had  elevated  him  to  be  Physician  in  or- 
dinary to  Her  Majesty's  household,  and  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Al- 
bert,        *  *  *  * 

But,  alas!  how  has  the  mighty  fallen.  Then 
he  was  courted,  flattered,  fawned  upon,  by  troops 
of  friends,  while  millions  paid  him  the  homage 
due  to  honorable  integrity,  rank  and  talents,  ex- 
emplified by  an  esprit  du  corps  which  he  had,  till 
then,  ever  illustrated  by  consistency  in  adhesion 
to  the  liberal  profession  whose  patronage  had  made 
him  what  he  then  was.  But  now,  none  so  poor 
to  do  him  reverence — so  sad,  so  grievous  has  been 
his  fall. 

Enough  said.  The  "  cloven  foot "  is  sufficiently 
visible.  So  long  as  Dr.  Forbes  "  adhered  to  the 
profession,"  right  or  wrong,  he  was  all  right ;  but 
no  sooner  does  he  undertake  conscientiously  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  than 
he  is  all  wrong !  It  is  customary  and  expected  of 
professional  politicians,  who  labor  solely  for  the 
spoils  of  office,  to  "court,  flatter,  and  fawn"  upon 
all  those  who  will  "  go  for  our  side,  and  swear  it 
through  ;"  and  to  denounce  and  persecute  all  who 
are  presumptuously  afflicted  with  a  vision  or  con- 
science adverse  to  the  special  interests  of  the  party. 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  so  in  a  "liberal  profession." 

An  Asylum  for  Idiots. — In  Gov.  Hunt's  late 
message,  this  enterprise  of  questionably-directed 
benevolence  is  thus  noticed : — 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature,  the  trustees  appointed  for  the  purpose 
have  established  an  Asylum  for  Idiots.  They  have 
fortunately  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wil- 
der as  Superintendent,  whose  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  imbeciles  have  been  attended  with 
great  success.  A  suitable  building  was  procured 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  the  school  has  been 
opened  under  encouraging  circumstances.  The 
report  of  the  Trustees  will  present  their  proceed- 
ings more  fully,  and  impart  some  valuable  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  merits  and  prospects  of 
this  noble  undertaking. 

It  would  be  a  "noble  undertaking"  to  educate, 
as  far  as  possible,  those  unfortunates  who  are  born 
minus  some  portions  of  the  brain,  provided  ample 
measures  were  first  provided  to  give  a  decent  edu- 
cation to  all  who  have  brains  to  educate.  It  is 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  people,  that  they  are 
much  more  disposed  to  bestow  dollars  on  mon- 
strosities who  are  susceptible  of  but  a  trifling  im- 
provement, than  pennies  on  those  who  have  the 
natural  capacity,  and  only  want  the  means  of  im- 
provement. The  same  labor  and  expense  that  will 
develop  one  idiot's  brain  to  know  a  very  little, 
would  prevent  a  hundred  well-born  brains  from 
becoming  idiotic.  We  profess  as  much  sympathy 
for  this  unfortunate  class  as  any  one  feels;  but  it 
is  wrong,  we  think,  so  to  misapply  our  charities. 


The  Street  Children. — Mayor  Kingsland,  in  his 
late  message,  has  very  kindly  commended  the  poor 
beggared  children,  who  run  our  streets  naked, 
hungry,  and  houseless,  to  our  attention  and  sym- 
pathies. This  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough,  nor  quite  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  well  known  in  this  community  that 
our  "  City  Fathers  "  annually  license,  contrary  to 
law  too,  four  or  five  thousand  grog-shops ;  audit 
is  equally  well  known  that  these  are  the  principal 
causes  of  the  poverty,  destitution,  beggary,  and 
even  crime  in  our  midst.  Immortal  honor  awaits 
that  Mayor  and  Common  Council  who  will  reform 
this  evil  altogether  and  at  once,  by  doing  their 
sworn  duty  in  the  premises.  Give  us  the  glorious 
Maine  law,  Messrs.  Aldermen ! 


%nxim. 


The  Illustrated  Water-Cure  Almanac,  for  1852, 
with  Calendars  adapted  to  all  the  different  Meri- 
dians in  the  United  States,  and  embracing  a  variety 
of  articles  enumerated  below,  on  Life,  Health,  and 
Happiness,  containing  48  pages.  Price  6  cents. 
Published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau 
street,  New  York. 

The  Healing  Art,  by  Dr.  Trail,  is  an  able  article, 
in  which  the  History  of  Medicine  is  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  can  fail  to  under- 
stand the  subject.  Striking  contrasts  are  given  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  modes  of  practice. 

Morning  Pleasures. — The  advantages  of  Early 
Rising,  and  The  Bloomers,  with  engraved  illustra- 
tions, are  considered. 

Health  Maxims,  by  Dr.  Nichols.  Here  we  have 
a  chapter  full  of  facts,  which  everybody  ought  to  know, 
and  indeed  commit  to  memory.  It  may  be  called 
"  Multum  in  Parvo." 

Magnetic  Theory  of  Sleep. — It  is  assumed  that 
the  earth  is  a  magnet,  with  magnetic  currents  con- 
stantly playing  around  it.  The  human  body  is  also  a 
magnet  ;  and  when  the  body  is  placed  in  relation  to 
the  earth,  these  bodies  harmonize — when  in  any  other 
position  they  conflict,  etc. 

Respiration. — A  subject  of  vast  importance,  but 
of  which  our  people  know  quite  too  little.  This  is  also 
illustrated  with  physiological  engravings. 

A  Hint  to  Ladies,  by  a  Lady,  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  Beauty  and  Dress  ;  and  a  good  hint  it  is. 

Water- Cure  Statistics. — The  amount  of  capital 
invested,  the  number  of  patients  treated,  together  with 
the  names  and  post-office  address  of  the  principal  es-. 
tablishments. 

Pictorial  Lessons  for.  Girls  and  Boys. — The 
most  important  Physiological  information  is  imparted 
in  this  chapter,  nor  can  men  and  women  read  it  with- 
out advantage. 

The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. — A  brief  re- 
view of  this  excellent  work  is  given. 

Tree  Training,  in  which  practical  instructions, 
with  engraved  illustrations,  are  presented.  Our  coun- 
try friends,  and  all  farmers,  may  advance  their  own 
interests  and  comfort  by  reading  and  adopting  the 
plan  herein  laid  down. 

Good  Advice. — Referring  to  the  most  judicious 
course,  when  dealing  with  dishonest,  abusive  slan- 
derers— "  a  sermon  in  a  nut-shell." 


The   Circulation  of    the  Blood,  with    an   en- 
graving exhibiting  the  heart  and  lungs.    A  descrip- 
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tion  of  tho  circulation,  purification,  and  coloration, 
etc.,  etc. 

Insect  Bites — thoir  varieties,  offoots,  nature,  and 
Hydropathic  treatment. 

Physiological  Law  of  the  Passions. — Tho  im- 
portance of  self-control  is  pointed  out  and  enforced  on 
Physiological  principles.  Especially  important  to  mo- 
thers. 

Learning  to  Swim,  illustrated  with  engravings. 
This  will  please  tho  boys,  every  one  of  whom  should 
learn  this  useful  and  healthful  art. 

Closing  with  a  selection  of  pleasant  varieties,  and  a 
list  of  the  various  Water-Cure  publications.  Altoge- 
ther we  think  it  richly  worth  the  insignificant  price  of 
six  and  a  quarter  cents,  or  twenty-five  copies  for  a 
dollar. 

Will  not  the  friends  of  Hydropatlvy  seo  to  it,  that 
every  family  is  supplied  with  a  Water-Cuke  Al- 
manac for  18521 

REVIEW. 

BY     R.      T.     TRALL,      M.D. 

The  "  HoMCEorATHic  Domestic  Physician,"  con- 
taining the  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  popular  expla- 
nations of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Hydro- 
pathy ;  also  an  abridged  Materia  Medica  ;  is  the  title 
of  a  work  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Pulte,  which  has  reached  its 
third  editiou.  It  is  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co  , 
New  York,  and  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  author  is  an  experienceu  practitioner  of  the 
Homoeopathic  school,  and  his  work  evinces  learning 
and  industry.  The  work  also  contains  much  valuable 
information,  but  it  does  not  advance  any  new  or  even 
state  any  old  principles.  To  be  sure  theory  itself  is  of 
no  practical  importance  when  all  the  facts  and  details 
collected  and  presented  are  carefully  considered  and 
properly  arranged.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the 
book  I  am  considering.  In  some  cases  the  reasoning 
is  absolutely  self-stultifying,  and  the  assumed  facts 
egregious  errors.  For  example,  take  the  following 
article  entire  : 

Nightmare. — (Incubus.) 

A  well-known  troublesome  disease,  consisting  in  a 
heavy  pressure  on  the  precordial  region,  which  im- 
pedes breathing,  creating  thereby  many  images  of 
fancy — monsters,  robbers,  bears,  &c.  It  occurs  mostly 
in  the  first  hours  of  sleep,  and,  if  recurring  every 
night,  would  certainly  injure  the  general  state  of 
health. 

It  is  caused  either  by  an  overloaded  stomach,  con- 
gestion of  the  blood  to  the  abdomen,  or  to  the  precor- 
dial region,  when  lying  on  the  back. 

Treatment. — Persons  liable  to  this  disease  must  first 
avoid  the  above-mentioned  causes,  and  then  the  fol- 
owing  remedies  will  have  their  effect : 

Aconite,  especially  in  women  and  children,  when 
feverishness,  oppression  of  the  chest,  anxiety  and  in- 
quietude prevail. 

Nux  vomica,  after  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  eat- 
ing a  full  meal  in  the  night,  or  by  sedentary  habits. 

Opium  :  The  principal  remedy  in  severe  attacks, 
snoring,  respiration,  eyes  half  open,  face  covered  with 
cold  perspiration,  and  convulsive  movements  of  the 
limbs. 

Besides  these  remedies,  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
use  of  cold  water  internally,  and  externally  in  shower 
and  sponge  baths,  are  recommended. 

The  above  is  certainly  very  loosely  put  together. 
One  might  reason,  a  priori,  that  if  the  causes  were  re- 
moved the  consequences  would  cease,  without  the  rem- 
edies. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  author  has,  carelessly  or  hastily 
no  doubt,  adopted  some  of  the  exploded  errors  of 
Allopathy  ;  for  example — bleeding  in  cases  of  apparent 
death  from  a  fall  or  blow!  (See  page  27.)  True, 
Dr.  Pulte  limits  his  recommendation  to  bleed  to  cases 
in  which  the  pulse  is  full  and  slow,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  never  the  case  until  the  apparent  death  is  succeeded 
by  decided  convalescence  ;  but  it  is  sanctioning  a  prin- 
ciple which  Homoeopaths  generally  condemn,  and  a 
practice  which  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
school  Dr.  Pulte  opposes  have  long  since  denounced 
and  repudiated  as  absurd  and  injurious. 


Tho  Hydropathist  will  find  his  exclusive  faith 
strengthened  by  a  perusal  of  this  work.  As  usual 
with  all  lato  authors  of  all  medical  schools,  J  lydm- 
pathy  has  tho  honor  of  being  adoptod  as  a  "  valuable 
auxiliary."  It  is  however  put  forward  as  tho  effective 
medication  in  a  good  portion  of  the  diseases  named  in 
the  book,  hence,  practically,  this  work  is  perhaps  the 
best  Homoeopathic  work  extant  for  popular  guidanco 
and  direction  in  homo  treatment. 


That  Discussion. —  We  regret  exceedingly  to  be 
obliged  to  inform  our  readers  that  our  invitation  to  the 
Allopathic  faculty,  to  discuss  medical  differences  with 
this  Journal,  has  not  yet  been  accepted.  We  are 
aware,  however,  that  the  present  is  a  busy  season  with 
those  professors  who  are  most  practised  in  writing  and 
most  ready  in  debate,  many  of  them  being  engaged 
in  lecturing  at  the  different  schools.  But  the  lecture 
term  will  close  at  most  of  the  schools  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  we  confidently  indulge  the  hope  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  announce  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge 
in  our  next  number.  Our  side  is  ready  anytime, 
gentlemen  ! — Publishers. 

GOSSIP   FROM  BOSTON. 

BY  NOGGS. 

Talking  with  a  friend  the  other  day,  he  remarked 
that  Mr.  R..,  of  Lynn,  (who  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  zealous  converts  to  the  Water-Cure,  and  whose  life 
had  been  saved  by  it,  as  well  as  his  children's,  when 
nothing  else  could  have  saved  them)  "  had  gone  to 
using  medicine  again,  after  having  told  hundreds  that 
it  was  all-sufficient ;  using  it  too  in  the  very  kind  of 
ease  he  had  when  the  water  snatched  him  literally  like 
a  brand  from  the  burning,  quicker  than  any  medicated 
thing  could  possibly  begin  to  do.  What  does  it 
mean  V 

It  means  simply  this,  that  poor  human  nature  is 
weak,  lamentably  so  ;  and  this  man,  though  hitherto 
he  had  come  bravely  up  to  the  work,  was  at  last, 
as  many  thousands  have  been  before,  induced  to  listen 
to  the  tempter  and  do  evil  that  good  might  come. 

Like  alLwho  thus  do,  he  has  had  to  suffer  long  and 
dearly  for  his  indulgence.  Under  the  water-cure  he 
was  out  in  a  day  or  two.  This  time,  with  the  best 
medical  aid  Boston  could  afford,  he  was  sick  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  only  possible  justification  in  this  case  was, 
"  that  he  was  in  great  suffering,  and  didn't  know  or 
care  what  they  did,  and  the"  dread  of  using  severe 
treatment,  such  as  the  Water-Cure  doctor  gave  him 
before,"  which  is  just  no  justification  at  all ;  for  ho 
knew  enough  to  know  that  even  morphine  could  not 
ease  him  quicker  than  che  ice-cold  sheet,  &c,  did,  and 
that,  though  momentarily  more  unpleasant,  it  was  ten 
thousand  times  more  effectual. 

He  knew,  too,  the  "  eyes  of  the  world"  were  upon 
him,  and  he  ought  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  ob- 
livion, to  do  what  he  knew  was  unnecessary  and  there- 
fore wrong. 

This  same  man  would  not  hearken  to  any  such  plea 
when  made  by  the  drunkard,  whose  friend  he  always 
has  been. 

It  will  seem  incredible,  what  I  am  about  to  relate, 
which  is  worse  than  the  above.  A  Mrs. ,  in  Prov- 
idence, was  afflicted  for  three  months  with  a  most  severe 
sciatica  and  visitation  of  doctors :  a  complication 
which  kept  her  on  her  bed  for  three  months,  in  suffering 
all  the  time,  almost  beyond  endurance.  At  last  she 
was  induced  to  send  to  Boston  for  a  Water-Cure  physi- 
cian, who  visited  her  only  twice,  and  relieved  her 
entirely  of  all  her  pain,  &c  ,  so  that  in  less  than  a  week 
she  was  up  and  about,  and  got  well  "  right  off." 

A  year  or  so  afterwards,  neglecting  good   advice, 


she  was  taken  down  precisely  bo  again,  and  sent 
for  an  Allopathic  physuiun  !  !  !  The  justification 
in  this  case  was,  that  "  it  cost  too  much  to  send 
to  Boston  for  a  doctor."  This  might  be  allowed, 
if  tho  parties  had  been  poor;  but  in  this  case  it 
is  null,  as  the  "  husband  "  was  one  of  tho  richest 
men  in  P.  The  miserly  fellow  got  well  come  up  with, 
however,  as  she  was  sick  something  like  a  year,  and 
two  physicians  daily,  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  whose 
bills  alone,  probably,  did  not  amount  to  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  expenses  ! 
Verdict  in  P.,  "  served  him  right.'" 

Poor,  short-sighted  mortals !  we  think  we  are  a-going 
to  save  something,  by  taking  down  a  "  dose  of  physic 
in  season  !"  and  find  out  too  late  that  it  costs  more  than 
we  were  awere,  as  one  dose  generally  makes  a  necessity 
for  another ;  and  so  we  go  on,  till  we  can  go  no  more. 
"  Isaac  begat  Jacob,  Jacob  begat  Judah,  and  Juddh 
peopled  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;"  and,  in  like  man- 
mer,  pills  beget  irritation,  irritation  begets  inflamma- 
tion, inflammation  peoples  the  whole  system  with  an- 
noying symptoms,  the  end  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  is 
death. 

"Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  is  the  best  motto, 
the  only  safe  one.  "  You  cannot  touch  pitch  and  be 
undefiled,"  much  less  calomel,  arsenic,  iodine,  &c, 
&c,  &c. 

Others  there  be  whose  lives  have  been  saved  by  the 
Water-Cure, yet  when  their  childcn  come  to  be  sick,  use 
drugs  !  because  they  "  can't  believe  water  can  be  good 
for  everything."  Christianity  can't  cure  everybody; 
but  I  never  heard  of  its  doing  anybody  much  harm,  if 
properly  applied  !  The  same  is  true,  precisely,  of  the 
Water-Cure.  If  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  for  every- 
thing, and  will  cure  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the  other, 
if  possible  to  cure  with  anything. 

The  simile  is  truer  by  far  than  even  Water-Cure 
folks  think  for. 

We  transgress  moral  law,  and  Christianity  is  the 
only  hope  for  us.  We  may  temporize,  and  tamper,  and 
deceive  ourselves  into  the  belief  even  that  we  are 
cured  of  our  evil  propensities  and  shortcomings,  but  it 
is  of  no  use ;  till  touched  by  the  live  coal  from  the 
Christian  altar,  we  are  not  healed  ;  the  leper  may 
cover  up  his  sores,  but  he  is  a  leper  still.  So  with 
physical  sin,  we  may  change  their  location  and  even 
their  nature,  cover  them  up,  hiding  the  hydra-head, 
ostrich-like,  beneath  a  pill  or  powder ;  but  we  will 
sooner  or  later  find  "  that  there  is  no  peace  to  the 
wicked,"  physically  or  morally  so,  and  that  obedience, 
long  continued,  ever  abiding  perseverance  in  obeying 
the  laws  of  health  and  being — which  is,  in  other  words, 
Hydropathy — can  make  the  physical  sinner  whole. 

For  myself,  I  should  just  as  soon  think  of  getting  up 
a  "  compound  tincture  "  of  Holiness  to  cure  the  sius 
of  the  soul,  as  to  think  of  giving  medicaments  to  cure 
the  sins  of  the  body  ! 

Look  at  it  a  moment. 

Cure  for  stealing  a  sheep  : — 

R.  Tincture  of  Holiness,  one  ounce.  Dose,  a  tea- 
spoonful,  once  in  four  hours. 

Remedy  for  lieing,  swearing,  and  other  bad  symp- 
toms of  a  diseased  soul ; — 

R.  Tincture  of  Holiness,  one  part ;  essence  of  obedi- 
ence, three  parts.  Mix,  and  take  a  table  spoonful 
three  times  a  day  ! 

This  would  not  be  a  bit  more  absurd  than  the  custom 
of  giving  tinctures,  &c.,  &c,  for  the  cure  of  physical 
sin.  The  man  though,  who  should  do  it,  would  in- 
stantly be  denounced  as  a  most  daring  impostor  and 
reprobate. 

But  physicians  may  substitute  drugs  of  the  most 
poisonous  kind  for  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health !  and 
it  is  all  right !  !     O  tempora,  O  mores,  O  "  drugs  !" 


Eds.  W.  C.  J.— We  want  your  thirty-five  thousand 
subscribers  to  remember  it  needs  but  a  slight  effort,  on 


I   their  part,  to  procure  each  an  additional  subscriber, 
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or  one  tenth  part  of  them  to  procure,  each,  a  club  of 
ten,  and  your  criculation  is  doubled. 

Readers  of  the  W.  C.  J.,  you  have  but  to  will,  in 
this  matter,  and  it  is  done.  Let  it  be  done  before 
another  month  shall  have  passed  away,  and  we  will 
promise  you  a  happy  year  indeed.  Happiness,  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  good. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  an  acceptable  present  1  Send 
it  to  some  friend  or  family  that  have  been,  or  are  being 
"  regularly  "  victimized,  and  have  never  heard  of  this 
cure,  "  high  over  all." 

"  Let  your   light    shine,"   "  put  it  not   under  a 
bushel,"   and  the   leaven   that  is  now  so  efficiently 
working,  will  soon  have  leavened  the  whole  lump. 
Truly  yours,  Seth  Whalen. 


The  American  Costume.— [We  copy  the  following  ; 
from  that  most  respectable  and  even  venerable  author- 
ity, Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  :] 

So  is  it  that  our  people  see  women  every  day  defying 
common  sense  and  good  taste  by  the  length  of  their 
skirts,  and  say  little  about  it,  but  no  sooner  observe 
one  or  two  examples  of  a  dress  verging  a  little  too  far 
in  an  opposite  direction,  than  they  raise  the  shout  of  a 
persecuting  ridicule.  We  say  there  may  be  some  little 
extravagance  in  the  Bloomer  idea,  but  it  is  common 
sense  itself  in  comparison  with  the  monstrous  error  and 
evil  which  it  seeks  to  correct 

That  some  reform  is  wanted,  all  the  male  part  of 
creation  agree.  Many  of  the  ladies,  too,  admit  the 
inconvenience  of  the  long  skirts  which  have  been  for 
some  years  in  fashion,  though  they  profess  to  be  un- 
able to  break  through  the  rule.  Let  there  simply  be 
a  reduction  of  the  present  nuisance,  an  abbreviation 
of  those  trolloping  skirts  by  which  even  a  man  walking 
beside  the  wearer  is  not  unfrequently  defiled. 

If  the  question  is  between  the  present  skirts  and 
Bloomerism,  then  we  are  Bloomerites  ;  for  we  would 
rather  consent  to  error  in  the  right  direction  than  the 
wrong  one. 

We  have  alluded  to  fashion  and  its  slavery.  It  is  a 
curious  subject,  not  unworthy  of  even  a  philosophic 
attention.  In  the  late  wondrous  exhibition  of  the 
industrial  aris  of  the  civilized  world,  how  many  admi- 
rable devices  were  presented  for  articles  of  utility  and 
ornament !  What  an  idea  did  it  in  its  general  effect 
give  of  the  amount  of  ingenious  intellect  exercised  on 
such  matters  !  Yet  we  never  see  any  of  the  same  taste 
and  ingenuity  exercised  in  the  fashioning  of  clothes. 
Milliners  and  tailors  appear  to  be  the  most  brainless  of 
all  professions.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  a  new  fashion  proceed  from  them  which  accorded 
with  true  elegance,  and  which  did  not  tend  to  deform 
rather  than  adorn  the  human  person.  At  present  they 
make  a  woman  into  a  bell  shaped  object,  painful  from 
the  sense  of  its  incompleteness — feet  being  wanting. 
Always  some  absurdity  reigns  conspicuous  in  their 
models  of  form.  Each  of  them  will  tell  you:  We  can- 
not help  it — it  is  the  fashion.  But  whence  comes  the 
fashion,  if  not  from  some  of  their  own  empty  heads  1 
And  bow  is  it  that  no  one  of  them  can  help  it,  but 
that  no  one  of  them  has  the  sense  or  spirit  to  devise, 
set  forth,  and  promote  anything  better  1  The  tailors 
are  better  than  the  milliners,  and  do  not  in  general 
misdress  mankind  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  a 
particular  effort  of  resistence  ;  but  the  women  are 
treated  by  their  dressmakers  in  a  way  which  would 
call  fur  and  justify  a  rebellion.  A  friend  of  ours  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  one  thing  above  all  which  con- 
vinces him  of  the  inferiority  of  the  female  mind  gener- 
ally to  the  male,  is  the  submission  which  women  show 
to  every  foolish  fashion  which  is  dictated  to  them,  and 
that  helplessness  which  they  profess  under  its  most 
torturing  and  tyrannical  rules. 


Proceedings  of  the  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  held  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  15th,  IGlh,  and  17th  of  October, 
1851,  1  vol.,  octavo,  pp.  112.  Price  25  cents.  Published  for 
the  Committee  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York.  The 
friends  of  this  movement  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  official 
Report,  containing  these  proceedings,  is  now  ready.  In  our 
next,  we  shall  speak  of  this  document  more  at  length. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

HYDROPATHIC    INSTITUTE. 

The  first  term  of  this  Institution  closed  on  the  6th 
of  December,  with  a  social  meeting  of  the  pupils  and 
a  few  of  their  friends,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Nichols.  This  had  been  preferred  by  the  students  to 
any  public  ceremonial,  for  they  felt  that  their  parting 
hour  should  be  sacred. 

At  8  o'clock  Dr.  Nichols  seated  the  assembly  in 
order,  and  said  : — 

"  My  Friends :  The  last  hour  has  come,  and  our  last 
words  are  now  to  be  spoken  to  you.  Mine  will  be 
brief.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  which  I  have  not 
said.  I  have  nothing  to  add — little  to  regret.  In  the 
hundred  and  forty  lectures  1  have  given  you,  I  have 
said  all  that  I  wished  to  say,  and  were  the  same  course 
to  be  gone  over  again,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
make  any  addition.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  to 
you,  and  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  our  teachings.  You  are  a 
class  of  which  any  institution  might  be  proud,  and  you 
are  going  forth  upon  a  glorious  mission.  I  feel  that  I 
can  say  to  you  without  irreverence,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  this  gospel  to  every  creature."  I 
cannot  say,  "  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among 
wolves ;"  for  the  people  are  prepared,  and  waiting  for 
you,  and  will  receive  you  with  open  arms.  Go  then, 
strong  in  the  might  of  truth — heal  the  sick,  and  teach 
everywhere  the  laws  of  health.  It  is  a  glorious  work, 
and  I  feel  that  you  are  worthy  of  it.  I  welcome  you 
to  the  world's  great  work  of  reform  and  progress. 
May  you  all  be  as  happy  as  you  may  be  useful." 

Bev.  T.  L.  Harris,  whose  ministry  many  of  the 
class  had  attended,  then  gave  a  brief  address  on  the 
connection  of  the  physical  life  and  health  with  spiritual 
development,  and  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of 
the  spiritual  relations  of  man  with  an  earnestness  and 
fervor  which  found  their  way  to  every  heart. 

Dr.  Redfield,  who  had  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Physiognomy,  gave  an  exceedingly  ingenious  and  val- 
uable address  on  the  elements  of  life,  particularly  as 
they  are  found  combined  in  water,  which  contains  in 
itself  oxygen,  the  great  supporter  of  combustion  and 
the  vital  processes,  hydrogen,  the  lightest  and  most 
penetrating  of  the  gases,  with  an  immense  amount  of 
electricity,  which  recent  investigations  have  shown  to 
be  active  in  all  vital  operations. 

S.  P.  Andrews,  Esq  .  who  had  frequently  addressed 
the  class  during  the  term,  then  made  the  following 
remarks: — 

Youyig  Gentlemen  and  Ladies :  It  is  the  habit,  when 
one  intrudes  upon  the  province  of  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, to  say  apologetically,  '"1  am  neither  a  prophet 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet."    I  should  say  in  the  same 
spirit  of  apology,  that  I  am  neither  a  doctor  nor  the 
son  of  a  doctor,  and  that  you  may  perhaps  see  no  pro- 
priety in  my  being  called  upon  to  address  j'ou  on  the 
occasion  of  your  parting  from  your  instructors  and 
from  each  other.    Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  appropriateness  in  the  selection,  however,  which 
may  have  escaped  your  observation.     You  are  aware, 
from  previous  communications  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  the  pleasure  to  make  to  you,  that  1  am  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  science  of  the  true  social  relations 
of  mankind.     I  wish  now  to  point  out  to  you  the  fact, 
in  the  few  words  which  I  shall  feel  authorized,  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this,  to  utter,  that  the  Science  of  So- 
ciety is  a  legitimate  and  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
\  science  of  medicine,  and  of  the  art  of  preventing  and 
;   curing  diseases.      By  so  doing  I  shall  place  myself 
;  rightly  before  you  to-night,  and  at  the   same  time, 
!  extend  your  view,  perhaps,  of  the  magnitude  and  im- 
!   portance  of  your  calling. 

Man  to  be  in  health  must  be  harmonized  with  him- 
|  self,  and  inasmuch  as  his  social  relations  constitute  a 
,  part  of  him,  these  two  must  be  harmonious  ;  but  what 
i  I  mean  in  what  I  have  just  said,  has  reference  to  a 
;  more  practical,  or  if  you  will,  less  metaphysical  view 
i  of  the  subject.  I  mean  simply  that  in  order  that  you 
t  may  apply  the  knowledge  you  have  earned  of  the  best 
(  methods  of  cure,  you  must  have  patients  in  such  condi- 
tions that  they  are  susceptible  of  being  cured.  There 
is  an  old  anecdote,  which  you  may  all  have  heard, 
*  told  of  a  young  physician  who  went  before  Doctor 
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Abernethy  (1)  to  be  examined.  The  old  doctor,  prob- 
ably to  test  his  self-possession  more  than  his  medical 
skill,  asked  him  what  he  would  do  for  a  patient  who 
was  blown  up  by  gunpowder.  "  I  should  wait,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  "  for  him  to  come  down  again." 
In  other  words,  he  must  first  have  his  patient  within 
reach  of  his  remedies  before  he  could  administer  them. 
This,  then,  is  what  I  mean.  As  things  are  now  in  the 
world,  with  our  miserable  poverty  in  the  production 
and  our  still  more  miserable  iniquity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  thirds, 
or  three  fourths,  or  nine  tenths  of  mankind  who  are 
hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  judicious  medical 
treatment,  whatever  may  be  your  skill  or  their  wants. 
Their  poverty  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  rightful 
application  of  such  remedies  especially  as  the  Water- 
Cure  physician  resorts  to  as  the  only  conditions  of 
health — namely,  cleanliness,  the  abundant  administra- 
tion of  water,  which  requires  some  leisure  and  conve- 
niences, pure  air,  well  regulated  exercise,  mental  re- 
pose, and  the  like. 

If  I  am  very  sick  and  you  inform  me  that  I  must  die 
unless  1  visit  a  more  genial  climate,  and  recommend 
Havana,  and  I  am  destitute  altogether  of  the  where- 
withal to  convey  myself  on  board  ship,  and  to  pay  my 
passage  from  this  point  to  that,  what  good  purpose 
does  your  prescription  serve  1  Your  skill  is  useless  and 
worse  than  useless,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  robs 
me  of  the  sweet  illusions  of  hope,  while  it  confers  no 
benefit  in  return.  You  have  plunged  the  dagger  of 
despair  into  a  constitution  already  totiering  under  the 
assaults  of  disease,  and  you  finish  by  hastening  the 
ravages  of  death,  instead  of  warding  off  or  procrasti- 
nating his  approach,  as  it  is  the  end  and  aim  and  glory 
of  your  profession  to  do.  There  is  evidently  something 
all  wrong  in  all  this,  by  which  the  very  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  your  healing  art  is  defeated,  and  your  art  itself 
converted  into  the  means  first  of  torment  and  despair 
to  your  unhappy  patient,  and  finally  of  his  more  speedy 
destruction ;  and  it  behooves  you,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as 
a  part,  and  a  legitimate  part  of  your  medical  educa- 
tion, to  investigate  and  ascertain  wherein  the  wrong 
lies.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
sick  and  in  need  of  your  skill,  not  that  1  am  not  aware 
of  that  want,  nor  is  it  in  your  want  of  skill  to  dis- 
cover and  prescribe  the  appropriate  remedy.  It  is  to 
be  sought  for  and  found  in  my  pecuniary  deficiency, 
and  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
cause  of  that.  Perhaps  I  have  been  imprudent,  reck- 
less and  dissipated  in  my  former  life.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  the  immediate  victim  of  a  vicious  commercial 
system,  and  have  been  brought  by  the  fluctuations  of 
trade  to  a  sudden  bankruptcy.  Perhaps  I  have  labor- 
ed hard  and  long  during  my  whole  life  against  fearful 
odds  in  the  harsh  strife  of  competition,  for  which  by 
organization  I  was  never  well  adapted,  until  finally 
with  failing  health  my  courage  sank,  and  my  physical 
and  mental  powers  and  hopes  of  wealth  collapsed  to- 
gether in  one  fatal  wreck,  and  left  me  the  miserable 
sufferer  who  now  comes  to  seek  relief  and  consolation 
at  your  hands,  as  one  whose  business  it  is  to  "cure 
the  sick."  And  now,  alas!  it  becomes  your  sad  office 
to  add  the  last  bitter  drop  to  the  brimming  cup  of 
despair  which  has  to  be  drunk  to  the  dregs  by  the  vic- 
tim of  a  social  disease  reaching  far  beyond  the  indi- 
vidual pathology  of  the  patient  before  you.  "Without 
something  more  than  medical  skill,  the  skill  you  have 
must  then  remain  a  mere  mockery  of  the  wretched 
sick,  in  cases  so  numerous,  that  if  you  go  forth  to 
practise  your  profession  with  your  eyes  open  to  the 
facts,  you  will  soon  seem  to  yourselves  almost  impotent 
for  good. 

Do  you  not  then  begin  to  perceive  that  Sociology, 
the  Science  of  Society,  the  science  of  true  human  rela- 
tions and  conditions,  and  of  the  means  of  securing  them 
to  all  classes  and  all  individuals  of  the  race,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  your  legitimate  professional  knowledge, 
without  which  your  profession  must  ever  remain  a 
lame,  an  incomplete,  and  in  some  aspects  a  contempti- 
ble thing  1  If  men  are  improvident,  reckless  and  dis- 
sipated, remember  that  there  must  be  a  cause  or  causes 
for  such  phenomena  just  as  certain  and  ascertainable 
as  the  causes  of  scrofula,  consumption,  or  fever,  and 
that  they  must  be  just  as  susceptible  of  prevention  and 
cure  by  true  social  conditions  and  relations,  as  these 
individual  ailments  by  the  true  conditions  of  health 
That  physician  is  but  half  a  doctor  who  knows  indi- 
vidual disease  and  individual  therapeutics,  and  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  grand  man  called  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  appropriate  remedies  for  these  last. 
The  few  moments  allotted  to  me  for  this  evening  do 
not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  idea,  as  I  hope  to 
do  upon  some  future  occasion ;  but  permit  me  to  assure 
you  that  a  philosophical  view  of  the  true  office  of  the 
physician,  as  a  devotee  to  the  regeneration  of  human 
health,  is  inclusive  of  social  physiology  as  well  as  of 
that  of  the  individual  man.  To  that  end  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  "  cost  is  the  true  limit  of  price,"  and 
that  nothing  short  of  that  principle  in  operation  can 
distribute  the  results  of  industry  equably,  and  abolish 
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the  extremes  of  poverty  and  the  stagnant  and  dele- 
terious accumulations  of  wealth  which  are  now  the 
chief  causes  of  disease,  remote  as  such  an  axiom  may 
appear  to  lie  from  your  range  of  studies  hitherto  pur- 
sued, is  nevertheless  not  only  a  legitimate,  but,  as  I 
have  said  before,  an  indispensable  part  of  your  profes- 
sional knowledge,  both  as  physicians  and  reformers. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
each  one  of  you  will  ever  feel  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  genuine  religious  devotion  to  the  true  development 
and  regeneration  of  mankind,  limiting  your  views  to 
1:0  narrow  range  even  within  the  field  of  human  pro- 
gression, but  keeping  your  hearts  always  open  to  a 
lively  sympathy  with  what  relates  to  the  common 
well-being  of  tho  whole  family  of  man. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols  arose,  almost  over- 
powered by  her  emotions,  and  amid  the  siarting  tears 
of  all  who  were  gathered  around  her,  said: — 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you.  T  have  told  you 
for  twelve  weeks  my  thoughts  and  my  experience.  You 
have  learned  to  know  me,  my  views,  my  feelings,  my 
aspirations,  my  prayers.  You  know  that  better  than  all 
else  I  love  this  human  race  of  ours — that  I  desire  above 
all  things  the  salvation  of  Man.  You  know  that  our- 
self,  our  true  self  is  the  race,  and  that  there  is  a  wise 
and  holy  selfishness  that  comprehends  all  of  good  for 
all.  We  are  to  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  self. 
In  view  of  all  this,  my  happiness  is  great  when  a  band 
of  men  and  women,  whom  I  love  and  revere,  goes  out 
from  us  to  preach  Truth.  It  is  not  my  truth  that  I 
have  preached  to  you— it  is  not  your  truth  that  you 
will  preach — but  it  is  God's  truth.  I  have  given  you 
this  truth  because  you  had  it  or  the  capacity  to  receive 
it.  Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  abundance.  Because  you  thus  abound  in  Truth 
and  tho  love  of  it,  you  were  willing  to  receive  from  us. 

"  I  have  given  you  the  life  of  my  life.  I  feel  that 
through  you  the  hot  blood  of  my  heart  is  poured  out 
for  the  revivification  of  the  world. 

"  From  the  depths  of  my  spirit  I  give  you  my  bless- 
ing, and  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  now  and  always  as 
I  do." 

The  pimple  Diploma  of  the  Institute,  engraved  on 
parchment,  is  in  plain  and  concise  English.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"AMERICAN  HYDROPATHIC  INSTITUTE. 
"  We  certify  that  has  diligently  at- 
tended the  Lectures  and  Instructions  of  this  Institute, 
and  lias  acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Obstet- 
rics, as  to  merit  confidence  as  a  Water- Cure  Phy- 
sician."                          (Signed  by  the  Professors.) 

This  Diploma  was  conferred  on  the  following  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  : — 


Mary  Ann  Torbet, 
Amanda  M.  Cook, 
Harriet  K.  Austin, 
Esther  C.  Wildman, 
Mary  G.  Pusky, 
Mary  J.  Colburn, 
Caroline  E.  Youngs, 
Margaret  W.  Siil, 
Harriet  A.  Jodd, 
James  S.  Dewev, 
William  F.  Reh, 
William  G.  RkiiD, 
Henry  K.  W.  Austin, 
Hiram  Frease, 
Horace  Knapp, 
Josvph  H.  Hanaford, 

WlLLIiM  StlPHENS, 

Edmund  Dodge, 
Jamus  Catlin, 

JOHN  B.   GlLLY, 


Alabama. 

Massachusetts. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

Connecticut. 

Michigan. 

Louisiana. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Maine. 

Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania. 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

New  York. 


Resolved,  That  we,  having  entered  here  as  students  to 
qualify  ourselves  for  true  Water-Cure  practitioners,  intend  to 
apply  our  knowledge  not  only  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  our 
fellow-men,  but  also  to  enlighten  their  minds  by  increasing 
their  self-knowledge. 

Resolved,  That  the  only  qualification  of  a  physician  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  only 
judges  of  that  qualification  are  the  physician  and  the  public. 

Resolved,  That,  whilst  we  consider  Hydropathy  as  the 
only  true  system  of  medication,  we  still  hold  and  believe  the 
establishment  and  support  of  any  system  of  medicine  by  the 
State  to  be  an  infringement  uponjthose  individual  rights  which 
should  ever  be  held  sacred. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  no  disciple  of  Water-Cure 
can  consistently  pursue  his  studies  in  the  old  Allopathic 
schools,  imbibing  the  errors  of  the  drug  system,  whilst  an 
Institu'o  exists  in  which  a  pure  science  is  taught,  and  the 
philosophy  of  a  true  life  inculcated. 

Resolvid,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  world  owes  much  to 
Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gove  Nichols,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  in  which  persons  of  both  sexes 
can  be  educated  in  all  those  sciences  necessary  to  a  success- 
ful practice  of  the  Water-Cure. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  but  justice  to  Dr.  T  L.Nichols 
and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gove  Nichols,  and  a  duty  which  we  owe 
to  the  "Water-Cure  "  public,  to  express  in  this  manner  our 
deep  appreciation  of  all  their  labors  in  the  Institute  during 
the  past  term  ;  and  that,  for  providing  a  spacious  residence  in 
which  most  of  the  students  could  be  brought  together  in  a 
family — for  neglecting  no  means  by  which  our  happiness, 
harmony,  and  progress  could  be  secured — we  return  to  them 
our  sincere  thanks. 

Caroline  E.  Youngs, 

William  M.  Stephens,  V  Committee. 

William  F.  Run, 

New  York,  November  2-1,  1851. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Students  of  the  Hydropathic 
Institute,  the  following  resolutions  were  presenied  by 
a  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  pure  Hydropathy  as  the  only 
natural  method  of  preventing  and  curing  disease,  and  that 
any  other  simple  or  mixed  treatment  only  increases  the 
number  of  diseases  and  their  so-called  remedies. 
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Water-Cure  in  Paterson,  N.  J. — Dr.  Nichols 
gave  a  lecture  on  Hydropathy  in  this  enterprising 
city,  in  December,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  his  audience  a  resident  Water-Cure  Physician,  Dr. 
Wm.  F.  Reh,  whose  name  will  be  found  among  the 
graduates  of  the  Hydropathic  Institute.  Dr.  Reh  has 
gone  to  work  in  earnest,  diffusing  light  among  the 
people,  distributing  Water-Cure  works ;  and  he  has 
already  obtained  a  handsome  list  of  subscribers  for  the 
Journal.  In  practice,  he  has  also  had  the  most  en- 
couraging success,  and  already  performed  some  extra- 
ordinary cures.  One  of  these  was  a  case  of  acute 
laryngitis  or  croup,  in  an  old  lady  of  nearly  seventy 
years,  which  he  relieved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
by  his  energetic  and  skilful  treatment.  We  hope  to 
find  room  to  give  this  and  other  cases  in  full,  from  the 
same  source. 

The  Hydropathic  Institute  sends  out  a  strong  re- 
inforcement to  the  Water-Cure  army.  We  hope  they 
may  all  soon  find  themselves  in  active  service. 

Our  Friend  Dr.  Steadman  has  hoisted  the  Hydro- 
pathic gates  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  by  which  that 
region  is  likely  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  inundated. 
The  Doctor  is  planting  (Journals)  in  a  good  soil,  and  a 
bountiful  crop  is  sure  to  reward  him  for  his  zealous, 
honest,  and  intelligent  labors. 


For  One  Dollar  a  Year — Either  of  the  following  named 
Journals  may  be  obtained  : 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal — A  Repository  of 
Science,  Literature  and  General  Intelligence,  amply  illus- 
trated with  Engravings.  Published  monthly  by  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  0}  Reforms — Devo- 
ted to  Physiology,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Laws  of  Life,  pro- 
fusely illustrated.     Terms  the  same. 

The  Student  and  Family  Miscellany,  designed  for  children 
and  youth,  parents  and  teachers.  Illuminated  with  engrav- 
ings.   Terms  the  same. 

The  Universal  Phonographer — Devoted  to  the  Dissemina- 
tion of  Phonography  and  to  Verbatim  Reporting,  with  Prac- 
tical Instruction  to  Learners.  Printed  in  Phonography. 
Terms  the  same. 

Either,  or  all  of  these  Monthlies,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 
any  Post  Office  in  the  United  States,  for  one  dollar  a  year 
each.  All  letters  and  orders  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed 
to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


PUBLISHERS' 


NOTICES. 
This  Journal  will  be  sent  in  clubs  to  different  post  offices 
when  desired,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  old  subscribers 
wish  to  make  a  present  of  a  volume  to  their  friends,  who  re- 
side in  other  places. 

A  few  moments'  time  is  usually  enough  to  convince  every 
reasonable  person  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Water-Cure 
system  over  all  others;  a  complete  knowledge  of  which  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Watex-Cure  Journal. 

It  is  believed  that  a  greater  blessing  cannot  possibly  be 
bestowed  on  the  human  race,  than  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  Life  and  Health  principles  advocated  and  taught  in  the 
Water-Cure  Journal. 

^  Drafts  on  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  always  pre- 
<  ferred.  Large  sums  should  be  sent  in  drafts  or  checks,  pay- 
}   able  to  the  order  of  Fowlers  and  Wells,  properly  endorsed. 

>  All  Letters  addressed  to  the  Publishers,  to  insure  their  re- 
*  ceipt,  should  be  plainly  written,  containing  the  name  of  the 
/   writer,  the  Post  Office,  County,  and  State. 

>  FrikNDSand  co-workers  in  the  advancement  of  the  Water- 
5  Cure  will  see  to  it,  that  every  family  is  provided  with  acopy 
'   of  the  Water  Cure  Journal  for  1852.     Noiv  is  the  time. 


I  Money  on  all  specie-paying  Banks  may  be  remitted  in 
',  payment  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

?  Special  Notice. — All  letters  and  communications  relating 
)  to  this  Journal  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  Fowlers 
i  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

I      The  Water-Cure  Journal,  and  Herald  of  Reforms,  is  on 
i  our  tab!e.     We  are  not  prone  to  be  carried  away  with  hum- 
J  bugs,  nor  do  we  condemn  any  theory  without  investigation. 
J   The  increasing  popularity  of  this  work  speaks  well  for  its 
5   usefulness,  and  it  would  be  well  for  our  medical  men  to  ex- 
;    amine  the  system  and  to  test  its  effects.    The  work  has  now 
\  reached  its  eleventh  volume,  and  although  it  has  excited  but 
?  little  attention  in  the  West,  it  seems  to  grow  in  the  estimation 
'   of  those  who  have  long  patronized  the  work,  and  who  have 
j  adopted  many  of    the  precepts  of  its  editors.    Strong  pre- 
>  judices  everywhere  prevail  against  innovations  in  the  prac- 
(   tice  of  medicine,  or  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  no  one 
J  has  stronger  prejudices  than  ourselves ;  yet  these  prejudices 
\   are  not  against  the  innovation  so  much  as  against  the  inno- 
1   vators,  who  are  generally  persons  without  science  and  with- 
;   out  experience.     This,  however,  is  not  the   case  with   the 
editors  of  this  Herald  of  Health.     They  are  men  of  science, 
and  seem  to  be  impelled  by  motives  of  philanthropy,  and  we 
should  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  some  of  our  scientific  practi- 
tioners investigate   the   subject,  and  test  the  merits  of  the 
Water-Cure  system. —  Western  Missouri  Weekly  Express. 

Morand's  Daguerreotypes  — The  well  known  Morand 
Daguerrean  Gallery,  established  in  1840,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  located  at  No.  132  Chatham  street,  has  been  removed 
to  the  beautiful  new  ''Free  Stone  Building/'  No.  G5  Chatham 
street,  next  door  to  the  Chatham  Bank,  and  opposite  Cham- 
bers street.  The  elegance  with  which  these  rooms  have  been 
fitted  up,  insures  to  ladies  and  children  comforts  rarely  met 
with  at  any  other  establishment.  The  artistic  arrangement 
of  light,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  the  chemical  and  me- 
chanical departments,  together  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  A. 
Morand  attends  personally  to  every  picture  taken,  insures  a 
perfect  likeness.  We  recommend  all  to  call  and  examine  for 
themselves  this  temple  of  the  beautiful  art  of  Photography. 

[We  not  only  endorse  the  above  from  a  city  paper,  but 
cheerfully  add  :  Besides  being  an  excellent  artist,  Mr.  Morand 
is  an  honest,  intelligent,  obliging  man.] 

"  What  a  pleasant  reflection  to  know  that  a  much  loved 
though  distant  friend,  may  enjoy,  at  the  same  time,  the  read- 
ing of  the  same  entertaining  and  useful  publication."  Thus 
writes  a  lady  co-worker,  who  has  undertaken  to  place  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  into  the  hands  of  all  her  family  relatives 
who  reside  thousands  of  miles  away. 

About  two  years  ago,  this  woman  became  a  subscriber,  re- 
gained lost  health  through  the  advice  contained  in  the 
Journal,  and  she  is  now  spreading  the  'glad  tidings'  wherever 
it  is  possible  for  her  to  do  so.  We  commend  this  example 
to  others. 
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THE    WATER-CURE    JOURNAL. 


Mebchants  from  the  South  and  West  will  soon  visit  New 
York,  to  purchase  goods,  by  whom  our  distant  subscribers  and 
agents  may  send  for  books,  to  be  packed  and  sent  at  the  same 
time.  The  various  Expresses  furnish  the  necessary  facilities 
for  all  who  reside  on  any  of  the  public  routes  extending  to 
our  city. 


annus, 


K0S8UTH-HIS  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE, 

None  of  the  pictures  of  Kossuth,  that  we  have  seen,  give 
as  correct  a  representation  of  him  as  the  one  above,  though 
most  of  the  likenesses  resemble  him  sufficiently  to  enable 
those  who  have  seen  them  to  recognize  the  original.     So  far 
from  flattering  him.  they  all  fail   to  do  him  justice.     He  is 
much  better  looking  than   the  portraits.     The  forehead,  in 
most  of  them,  is  too  prominent,  and  too  broad  at   (he  top. 
The  eyes  are  not  well  done,  and  the  fineness  of  the  mouth 
and  nose  have  not  been  delineated.     Above  all,  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  face  is  not  portrayed.     The  attempts  of 
the  papers  to  describe  him  have  been  equally  unsuccessful. 
Kossuth  is  of  the  middle   height,  erect,  and  well  formed, 
neither  robust  nor  very  slight,  but  of  compact  frame.    His 
gait  is  as  dignified  as  his  noble  face.     He  does  not  look  older 
than  he  is.     The  furrows  which  mark  his  countenance  are 
the  lines  of   thought  and  character,  rather  than   age.    His 
head  is  slightly  bald  in  front  5  he  wears  a  moustache  and 
beard  of  some  length,  both  being  of  a  dark  brown  ;  he  has  a 
finely  chiselled  Grecian  nose  ;  his  mouth,  and  the  lines  ad- 
joining it,  show  much  delicacy  of  feeling.    His  large,  blue, 
intellectual  eyes  are  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  counte- 
nance, showing,  at   the  same  time,  great  intelligence  and 
great  power  of  expression.    His  dark  brows  are  finely  arched, 
and  serve  to  give  a  contrast  to  his  eyes.     His  forehead  is  a 
very  model  for  the   phrenologist — "a  front  of  Jove."    Both 
the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  are  highly  developed, 
and  the  indications  of  benevolence  and  firmness  are  strongly 
marked  on  the  upper  part  of  the  seat  of  thought,  much  more 
so,  indeed,  than  in  the  above  portrait.     The  expression  of  his 
face,  when  inactive,  is  somewhat  cold.     There  is  evidence  of 
strong  and  deep  affection.     The  intellectual  and  reasoning 
faculties  appear  to  prevail  over  the  animal  feelings.     Yet 
Kossuth  is  not  without  imagination — his  oratory  being  a  com- 
bination of    the  massive   argumentative    style   of    Webster, 
with  the  bright  and  vivid  fancy  of  Clay.    There  is  a  quiet 
and  calm  dignity  about  his  face,  that  is  very  remarkable. 
Pelf-possession  pervades  it  all.     He  is  animated  when  speak- 
ing, and  his  fine,  musical  voice  warms  up  with  enthusiasm 
at  particular  passages,  but  he  is  never  carried  away.    His 
action,  when  speaking,  is  beautiful  and  appropriate.    When 
an  address  is  being  delivered  lo  him,  you  see  the  workings  of 
thought  in  his  clear,  beaming  eye, "and  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
seizing  the  salient  points  for  reply.     On  the  whole,  Kossuth 
seems  more  a  nobleman  of  nature — of  universal  humanity — 
than  of  any  particular  ration.    Superficial  people  have  been 
disappointed  in  his  appearance,  expecting  to  see  a  demi-god, 
and  not  a  man  ;  but  to  the  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature, 
there  is  enough  in  his  face  to  indicate  that  greatness  wliich 
has  stamped   itself  upon  the  age,  more  widely  and  deeply 
than  the  impress  of  any  other  living  n  an. 


Divine  Providence  Defined. — [While  in  Washington, 
Kossuth  received  an  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  to  visit  that  city.] 

"  In  reply,  Kossuth  thanked  the  gentlemen  for  the  atten- 
tion that  they  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  him.  There 
were  many  remarks  in  the  address  which  suggested  to  his 
mind  considerations  which  he  would  very  much  like  to  ex- 
press. They  had  wished  him  the  success  of  Washington. 
That  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  success ;  nor  did  it  abate  any- 
thing of  its  glory,  that  nineteen  millions  of  European 
money,  twenty  thousand  arms,  thirty  men-of-war,  and  three 
thousand  European  troops,  were  contributed  to  the  success  of 
this  country.  He  had  always  believed  that  freedom  ennobled 
the  heart,  and  he  had,  indeed,  found  it  so  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  were  full  of  noble  sentiments,  which 
could  be  derived  only  from  the  glorious  source  of  freedom. 
He  would  hope  that  one  amongst  the  peculiar  realities  of 
these  noble  sentiments,  would  be  the  remembrance  of  re- 
ceived aid.  They  had  expressed  the  hope  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence would  yet  give  freedom  to  his  country.  So  he  hoped  ; 
but  Divine  Providence  acted  through  the  instrumentality  of 
men.  Divine  Providence  had  liberated  him  from  captivity, 
but  by  what  instrumentality  was  he  liberated  ?  By  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  generous  people  of  the  United  States. 
May  God  Almighty  give  them  also  to  be  instruments  to  ease 
somewhat  the  thorny  way  of  the  struggle  which  was  to  bring 
his  own,  and  with  it  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  liberty." 

Stockbkidge,  Mass.— Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells:— Being 
a  well-wisher  of  the  great  reform  in  dress,  I  will  give  my  ex- 
perience in  the  same,  hoping  it  may  influence  others  to  lay 
aside  their  timidity,  and  adopt  the  "  New  Costume."  I  was 
induced,  some  months  since,  to  lay  aside  my  burden  of  un- 
necessary clothing,  and,  in  its  stead,  wear  a  dress  every  way 
as  good,  and  of  not  one  half  the  weight.  I  met  with  much 
opposition  from  some  who  called  themselves  friends,  (but 
surely  they  could  not  be  true  friends,  who  would  have  me 
carry  so  greata  weight  as  to  be  obliged  to  wear  an  abdominal 
supporter  to  strengthen  my  feeble  back,  which  same  I  have 
been  able  to  dispense  with,  also  distressing  pain  and  weak- 
ness in  the  back,  loins,  and  kidneys,)  but  all  unheeding,  I 
would  be  comfortable,  for  all  dressing  like  my  grandmother. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  both  sides,  but  I  do  not  consider 
any  one  a  competent  judge,  till  they  have  tried  both  ways. 
Some  urge,  as  an  objection,  that  the  dress  makes  a  person 
look  too  young.  I  don't  know  about  the  looks,  but  it  certainly 
makes  one  feel  young.  Yes,  I  can  take  a  walk  now.  although 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  without  bedrabbling  my 
clothes,  or  being  obliged  to  employ  both  hands  in  holding  up 
long  skirts,  falling  up  stairs,  and  into  carriages,  and  so  on.  I 
have  heard  many  say  they  liked  the  fashion,  and  hoped  it 
would  prevail,  but  should  not  dare  to  wear  them  till  they 
were  more  common.  If  this  is  all  the  objection,  ladies,  let 
us  make  them  common.  It  is  customary  for  those  who  have 
received  benefit  from  quack  medicine,  to  send  in  a  certificate. 
Will  Mrs.  Bloomer  receive  this  as  one  towards  her  list  of 
cures  ?    Yours,  truly,  A  Bloomerite. 

Hakmonies  of  E very-Day  Life. — [We  copy  the  following 
curious  observations  from  the  "Incarnation,"  by  M.  Edge- 
worth  Lazarus,  recently  published  :] 

Our  social  affections  lead  us  into  harmonious  co-action 
with  nature,  for  where  we  love,  there  we  seek  to  manifest 
our  love  by  practical  uses  and  benefits,  by  the  production  of 
useful  and  beautiful  things  from  the  germs  which  God  in- 
trusts to  our  hands.  Thus  love  and  family  ties  are  specifics 
for  aimless  roving,  and  make  farmers  out  of  our  Western 
horse  and  alligator  heroes.  The  first  natural  association  is 
that  of  human  forces  and  wisdom,  with  those  of  the  Earth 
and  the  Sun,  in  agriculture  and  gardening.  Let  it  be,  if 
nothing  more,  only  a  potted  rose,  a  geranium,  a  tumbler  of 
rice,  or  a  tulip  bulb  on  our  mantlepiece  ;  but  preserve  the 
sacred  symbol,  for  Heaven  sends  with  it  a  blessing  to  the 
heart.  With  the  simplest  objects  the  purest  pleasures  twine. 
Then  there  is  always  the  glorious  firmament,  and  when  our 
life  runs  pure  the  stars  have  much  to  say  to  us. 

We  should  a*ccustom  ourselves  to  watch  their  movements 
and  positions,  like  the  Indian  or  backwoodsman,  who  by 
such  practical  intelligence  with  the  heavens,  directs  his  jour- 
neys on  earth,  and  measures  times  and  seasons  by  the  origi- 
nal almanacs. 

Stars  and  flowers,  how  they  love  to  be  named  together. 
There  are  few  of  you,  ladies,  I  think,  who  have  not  felt  the 
charm  of  some  beautiful  piece  of  embroidery,  whose  flowers 
of  worsted,  silk,  or  bead,  as  they  grew  beneath  your  artful 
lingers,  seemed  10  hide  the  forms  of  fairy  or  of  Dryad,  mis- 
taking you  for  mother  Nature,  and  made  captives  in  your 
labyrinths. 

Judge  then  of  the  joy  of  the  Sun  and  stars  in  their  embroid- 
ery, that  living  tapestry  of  flower  and  vine  which  they  spread 
over  our  hillsides  and  meadows,  expressing  in   every  varied 
form  and  hue  their  fancies,  their  affections,  their  sympathy 
i   with  the  earth,  and  reflecting  in  emblems  and  hieroglyphics, 
hu   man  life,  its  passions,  characters,  and  social  effects. 


Not  less,  if  Fourier  has  guessed  aright  in  his  magnificent 
poem  the  "  Cosmogony,"  are  we  indebted  to  the  stars,  as  it  is 
practically  certain  that  we  are  to  the  Sun  and  Earth,  for  our 
animal  sympathies.  The  little  girls  of  harmony  will  not  be 
found  wasting  the  tenderness  of  their  fresh,  rich  hearts  on 
inanimate  dolls,  the  preliminary  to  destructive  courses  of 
novel  reading;  perverting  their  affections  by  a  morbid  and 
unbased  idealism,  which  deprives  them  of  all  sane  apprecia- 
tion of  the  actual  and  positive  of  life,  which  saps  their  health 
and  unfits  them  to  sustain  the  relations  of  true  women. 

Dogs,  horses,  birds,  all  valuable  domestic  animals  now 
known,  and  others  still  nobler  which  cannot  associate  with 
man  in  his  state  of  subversion,  will  be  the  objects  of  youth- 
ful affection  and  delight,  and  by  the  circles  of  animal  mag- 
netism thus  created  will  add  immensely  to  the  strength  and 
development  of  the  juvenile  constitution. 

Plants,  animals,  and  the  functions  connected  with  them, 
will  be  the  text-books  of  harmony,  which  always  anticipates 
theory  by  practice,  and  in  its  education  recognizes  it  as  the 
teacher's  duty  to  determine  attraction  toward  every  useful 
study  through  the  agency  of  the  senses  and  affections. 

The  absence  of  love  is  the  absence  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  nothing  otherwise  pursued  can  bring  that  happiness  and 
internal  unity  which  assures  us  of  its  approval. 

We  should  recognize  as  sacred  seasons  of  elementary  com- 
munion, the  sunrise  and  sunset,  hours  of  transition  from 
darkness  into  light  and  from  light  into  darkness ;  fraught 
with  the  sweetest  associations  of  hope  and  of  memory,  as  the 
glowing  east  anticipates  God's  image  in  our  planetary  sys- 
tem, or  the  western  clouds  bathe  in  changeful  radiance  the 
memory  of  his  departure.  Thus  in  the  greater  seasons  of  the 
year  ;  May  and  October,  in  this  climate,  give  us  periods  of 
harmonic  expression,  when  we  retire  to  beautiful  spots  in 
the  country,  and  revive  our  communion  with  the  soul  of  the 
planet,  wh.ch  is  for  us  no  inert  mass  of  matter,  but  a  living 
being  of  higher  order  than  ourselves,  with  whom  our  mater- 
nal and  religious  sympathies  offer  a  fountain  of  exquisite 
though  not  unmixed  enjoyment.  Some  of  these  elementary 
sympathies  are  of  a  more  practical  character,  as  the  humbler 
uses  of  life  are  emphatically  termed.  The  harmonian  of  the 
future,  and  the  harmonist  of  the  present,  will,  like  the  early 
magian  who  approached  the  same  unitary  religion,  hold  pure 
water  in  the  highest  respect.  It  is  the  natural  hieroglyphic 
of  truth,  and  as,  like  light,  the  aromal  hieroglyphic  of  truth, 
it  is  essential  to  every  form  of  truth  expressed  in  organic 
structure,  so  it  is  equally  essential  to  the  healthy  continu- 
ance of  that  life,  and  its  use  as  a  drink,  in  swimming,  bathing, 
and  that  invaluable  application,  the  wet-sheet  parJc,  is  the 
sovereign  restorative  of  nature,  and  to  many  organisms  an 
unequalled  luxury." 


Kossuth  and  Wate;i-Cure. — Dr. Wesselhceft's  Water  Cure 
Establishment,  at  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  including  patients,  prin- 
cipals, and  servants,  has  contributed  $88.00  as  an  offering  to 
Kossuth,  in  aid  of  Hungarian  liberty. —  W.  C.  Democrat. 

[We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  the  Austrians,  Rus- 
sians, and  other  despots,  a  cold  salt-water  shoiver  bath  in 
mid-winter,  and  wouldn't  we  keep  the  water  running 
though?  The  fact  is,  there's  a  " regular "  conspiracy 
among  the  would-be  kings  and  emperors,  to  keep  down 
Kossuth— Republicanism ;  and  who  knows  but  they'll  soon 
be  trying  to  suppress  the  Water-Cure  Journal?  If  they  do, 
we'll  raise  a  troop  of  Bloomers,  with  broomsticks,  and  bom- 
bard their  forts,  prisons,  and  cities,  and  drive  them  into  the 
Red  Sea,  or  into  Mount  Vociferous  crater,  where  they'll  get  a 
foretaste  of  the  "  future."  We  go  for  letting  everybody  mind 
their  own  business,  settling  their  own  "  domestic  concerns," 
according  to  Kossuth, Liberty,  and  the  Konstitution.  Hurrah 
for  the  right  side  !] 

Public  Speaking  — "  I  never,"  says  Pope,  "  could  speak  in 
public  And  I  don't  believe,  if  it  was  a  set  thing,  I  could 
give  an  account  of  any  story  to  twelve  friends  together, 
although  I  could  tell  it  to  any  three  of  them  with  great  plea- 
sure. When  I  appeared  for  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  on  his 
trial,  though  I  had  but  ten  words  to  say,  and  that  on  a  plain 
point,  (how  that  Bishop  spent  his  time  when  I  was  at  Brom- 
ley,) I  made  two  or  three  blunders  in  it,  notwithstanding  the 
row  of  lords,  which  was  all  I  could  see,  were  mostly  of  my 
acquaintance."— Mining  Register. 

[Every  youth  should  be  taught  to  "  speak  in  public."  It 
should  be  a  part  of  his  "  common  school  education." 

Diffidence  may  be  overcome,  and  confidence  acquired,  by 
every  child,  if  properly  instructed.  Ability  to  "speak  in 
public"  depends  on  a  happy  self-reliance,  acquired  only  by 
training  and  practice.  Let  every  one  be  instructed  in  this 
branch  of  education,  in  which  even  the  immortal  Pope  was 
deficient.] 

"  A  Feapless  and  Independent  Press  " — Col.  Webb,  the 
champion  defamer  of  tho  good  man  Kossuth,  is  printing 
articles  in  his  Austrian  organ  under  the  above  caption.  Why 
not  change  the  title,  Colonel,  so  that  it  shall  read  more 
truthfully?  thus,  "  A  Faithless  and  Impudent  Press,"  or,  an 
individual  Bully,  attempting  to  pervert  the  noblest  of  human 
impulses — namely,  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  truth.  But  he 
is  acting  out  his  nature. 
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FIG-.  1. — .American  Costume. 


FIQ-.  2. — French  Costume. 


FIG.  3. — American  Costume. 
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Fortified  with  truth,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  God,  we 
shall  continue  in  the  advocacy  of  this  Dress  Reform,  while 
there  shall  seem  to  be  occasion  for  us  to  do  so,  nor  be  driven 
from  the  f  eld  by  soft  silly  simpletons,  or  low  vulgar  vaga- 
bonds, who  fight  for'fun,and  resort  to  blackguard  or  ridicule, 
for  want  of  reason,  righteousness,  or  religion,  in  their  oppo- 
sition. 

In  all  we  have  written,  published,  or  said,  on  this  subject, 
we  have  kept  this  one  point  conspicuously  in  view,  namely  : 
The  Life  and  Health  of  Woman,  and,  as  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence, that  of  her  children. 

"We  pronounce  it  impossible  for  a  woman  to  perform  the 
natural  functions  of  a  mother,  while  her  vital  organs  are  thus 
cramped  up,  her  body  nearly  cut  in  two,  and  loaded  down 
with  such  a  cargo  of  useless  dry-goods.  No,  if  she  survives, 
her  offspring  are  doomed  to  a  premature  grave,  or  a  life  of 
pain  and  misery,  as  a  penalty  for  violated  physical  law,  no 
matter  whether  ignorantly  or  otherwise. 

We  are  gravely  told  that  tight-lacing  is  no  longer  practised 
by  '■  ladies."  Would  to  God  it  were  not.  But  while  we  write 
this,  our  eyes  give  the  lie  to  such  a  wicked  falsehood.  Look 
at  the  "Ladies'  Magazines,''  containing  the  "latest  Paris 
fashions,"  and  then  say  whether  or  not  "  tight-lacing  is  fash- 
ionable." We  have  before  us  a  recent  number  of  "  Godei/s 
Ladies'  Magazine,''  with  those  suicidal  fashion  plates, 
intended  to  represent  the  prevailing  fashions,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may. 

In  the  same  number  of  this  Godey's  Ladies'  Magazine, 
the  editor  boastingly  quotes  what  a  newspaper  says  of  his 
course  in  relation  to  the  "  new  costume:" 

"  We  have  been  much  gratified  that  Mr.  Godey  has  given 
no  encouragement  to  the  Bloomer  folly."  To  which  Godey 
adds:  "We  were  right.  Even  those  who  paraded  our  streets 
at  night  have  given  it  up.    The  thing  is  dead." 

Thus  we  have  the  character,  will,  and  wishes  of  this  cock 
of  the  fashionable  walk.  Let  us  not  call  hard  names,  but 
rather  convert  him  to  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Physiology,  and 
thereby  make  him  the  means  of  doing  good,  instead  of  as 
now  practising  his  art  of  woman-killing,  through  his  mur- 
dering "  fashion  plates."  But  we  need  not  single  out  this  man 
Godey  ;  there  are  others  just  as  bad,)though  perhaps  less  bold, 
in  denouncing  our  heaven-demanded  reform.  The  following 
is  from  Mrs.  Bloomer's  Lily,  for  January: — 

"We  tike  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  two  styles 
of  the  new  costume,  for  winter,  [N'os.  1  and  3,]  as  worn  by 
ladies  here,  [Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y..]  and  in  other  localities. 

M  A  lengthy  description  of  these  fashions  we  deem  unneces- 


sary, as  they  show  for  themselves  what  they  are  ;  but  as  we 
have  been  inquired  of  frequently  what  material  was  to  be 
worn  for  winter,  and  in  what  style  to  be  made,  we  will  say 
that  broadcloth,  velvet,  tweed  and  merinos  are  used,  according 
to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wearer.  The  dress  is  usually 
made  with  a  yoke  at  the  neck,  and  plaited  waist,  without 
bodice  or  whalebones,  and  a  full  skirt  set  on  with  a  belt  or 
cord  ;  or  a  plain  waist,  buttoned  part  way  up  in  front,  and 
then  left  open,  displaying  an  under  kerchief,  or  buff  vest. 
There  are  other  styles,  but  with  these  we  are  most  familiar. 
The  trowsers  are  worn  both  full  and  plain,  according  to 
choice.  The  full  ones  are  more  to  our  liking.  We  think 
them  not  as  liable  to  get  muddy  as  the  plain  straight  ones, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  gaged  up  several  times  and  set 
closer  about  the  ankles.  They  are  made  like  children's 
drawers  at  the  top — open  at  the  sides,  and  button  to  a  waist. 

"Although  we  have  dearly  loved  our  dress  since  its  first 
adoption,  we  never  fully  appreciated  its  beauties  and  benefits 
till  since  the  coming  on  of  winter.  It  is  much  warmer,  with 
a  smaller  amount  of  clothing,  than  the  old  style,  and  there 
are  no  long  skirts  to  gather  up  mud  and  snow,  and  whip  it 
upon  the  ankles,  or  to  become  drabbled  and  frozen  a  foot  in 
depth.  We  know  that  many  look  upon  us  as  singular — that 
many  frown  upon  us  for  daring  to  do  different  from  the 
mass  ;  but  having  experienced  the  blessings  of  freedom,  we 
cannot  rivet  the  chains  upon  ourselves  again,  even  to-gain  the 
good-will,  or  to  avoid  the  frowns  of  slavish  conservatives. 

"Many  put  on  the  short  dress  in  sport,  during  the  excitement 
of  last  summer,  and  after  making  a  display  of  themselves  a 
few  times,  laid  it  aside.  Others  there  were,  who,  being 
deeply  sensible  of  the  great  injuries  and  discomforts  inflicted 
on  our  sex  by  the  prevailing  style  of  dress,  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  the  speedy  emancipation  of  woman  from  the 
tyranny  of  fashion.  Believing  that  thousands  had  offered 
themselves  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  this  goddess,  and  gone 
down  to  the  grave  in  the  spring  of  their  days,  and  knowing 
that  the  mass  of  women  who  now  live  are  bowing  and  wor- 
shipping at  the  same  shrine — sacrificing  health  and  comfort, 
and  reaping  for  themselves  disease  and  premature  decay  of 
all  the  faculties — they  needed  no  persuasion  to  enlist  them  on 
the  side  of  reform.  Tliese  adopted  and  advocated  the  new 
style  from  principle,  and  still  adhere  to  it,  despite  the  ridicule 
and  censure  which  has  been  meled  out  to  them  so  abundantly. 

"Many  aware  of  and  acknowledging  the  evils  of  the  old 
style,  and  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  new,  are  yet 
deterred  from  adopting  it  by  their  fear  of  ridicule,  their  dislike 


of  doing  different  from  the  mass,  and  making  themselves  con- 
spicuous, or  from  a  restraint  put  upon  them  by  their  own 
friends.  They  'really  hope  it  will  be  the  fashion,'  but  they 
'  cannot  adopt  it  till  it  becomes  general.'  Thus,  while 
nearly  all  admit  its  superiority,  but  few  have  the  courage  to 
\    act  out  their  feelings  and  wishes. 

l  "But  whether  women  generally  adopt  the  new  style  or  not, 
)  one  great  point  is  gained.  We  are  frequently  told  by  ladies, 
?  who  would  gladly  escape  from  slavery,  did  not  fear  of  the 
j  'world's  dread  laugh'  bind  them  hand  and  foot,  that  tha 
i  agitation  of  this  subject  will  do  great  good — that  whether  our 
\  dress  is  generally  adopted  or  not,  a  great  reform  will  follow 
5  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 
j       "In  our  view,  this  subject  of  dress  is  not  without  importance. 

>  It  is  but  an  evidence  of  woman's  progress.  Nothing  short  of 
\   ignorance  of  physical  laws,  and  a  slavish  observance  of  cus- 

>  torn,  could  so  long  have  caused  her  to  torture  and  deform 

<  God's  most  perfect  handiwork!  Woman  cannot  be  free  or 
S  great,  with  limbs  swathed  in  long  skirts,  the  vital  organs 
I  compressed  to  half  their  natural  size,  and  bound  in  stays, 
i    and  a  grievous  weight  hanging  upon  them  anddragging  down 

<  the  whole  form.  She  cannot  be  healthy  in  body  or  mind,  or 
i  produce  vigorous  and  healthy  offspring,  while  thus  enslaved. 
I   Whether  any  radical  reform  will  follow  immediately  upon 

>  the  agitation  of  this  subject  is  doubtful;  but  emancipation 
(  must  come — it  may  be  slowly — but  it  must  and  will  come,  as 
}    surely  as  woman  is  a  creature  of  intelligence  and  progress, 

>  and  according  as  she  advances  in  a  knowledge  of  Nature's 
j  laws  and  the  designs  of  her  own  creation.  Once  burst  the 
J  fetters  of  ignorance,  and  remove  the  fears  and  prejudices 
}  which  have  obstructed  her  path  hiiherto — Ut  her  drink  at  the 
5  fountain  of  pure  knowledge,  and  be  baptized  with  the  spirit 
|  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  she  will  no  longer  offer  herself 
■    and  her  offspring  martyrs  upon  the  altar  of  fashion,  or  dare 

to  call  down  upon  herself  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  for  thus 
!  mutilating  and  destroying  the  work  which  came  perfect  from 
,    HIS  hand." 

FASHION  PLATE  No.  2. 

Gentlemen  : — In  the  proof  of  the  fashion  plate  submitted 
;'  to  me  for  some  anatomical  and  physio'ogical  observations,  I 
;  find  the  following  hideously  unnatural  conditions:  The 
(    waist  is  compressod  into  about  one  third  its  natural  diameter ; 

>  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages  are  bent  and  overlapped  in  the 
;    most  frightful  manner ;  the  diaphragm  is  very  much  din 

>  ished  in  size,  and  its  action    nearly  destroyed.     The   space 
marked   by  the  six  lower  buttons  of  the  vest  contains  the 
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liver — the  average  weight  of  which  is   four  pounds,  and  it» 

length  twelve  inohei — the  itomaoh,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas, 

the  duodenum,  the  arch  of  the  col' ii 

of  (he  abdominal  aorta,  aicendinj  fco.    I  need 

not  say,  for  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  there    is  not  room 

for  these   organ*.     The  space   they  should  occupy  in  com 

pressed  into,  at  the  most,  one  fifth  of  its  proper  dimensions, 

and  these  01     -     in  either  crowded  up  against  the  heart  and 

lungs,  causing  consum 

toward  the  pelvi  ,  produ  i  :  "  • 

train  of  female  weakne 

The  creature  represented  in  this  ma?  ■    and  in  the 

fashion  plate     time  I  without  exci  BhOj 

or  it,  does  not  belong  to  the  human  >>  i 
entirely  different  organization.    Thepul      h(  i  maga- 

zines aro  committing  thousands  oi  murdert  every  year,  and 
de  Iroying  the  very  race,  by  tempting  "silly  women"  to 
dress  in  imitation  ol  ty. 

Ono  of  theso  m.i.  i  Sail .    n 

Mrs.  Kirkland,  both  estimable  women,     i  'an not  they  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  stop.  10  i.ir  as  ihey  are  oonoerned, 
sale  murder  of  women,  and  the  miserable  ihort-lived oh 
that  must  be  born  of  such  distortions?     Ever  J  true 
having  the  health  ami  happine  I  of  In  r  MX   at  heart, 
refuse  to  contribute   to,  oi  in  any  way  support  ■ 
whose  fashion  ji'aies  violate  the  anatomy  I  I 
and    the   laws    ol     health:    ilms    tempting    the    young   and 
thoughtless  to  a  suioide  .is  real  and  less  excusable  than   the 
poison  or  the  rope.    If  men  wereoalled  t"  aoooant  i"r  tho  live* 
i  irelessly  or  wantonly  destroy,  th  n-rs  of  such 

fashion  plates  would  have  ■  he  ivy 

T.  L,  Nil  I   .."ton  Place. 

Good   Manners — Th(  I  better  tost  of  ill-breeding 

than  the  practice  of  interrupting  u  venation  by 

speaking,  or  commencing  a   remark,  befi  n  I  fully 

closod.     No  well-bred    person  ever  do.  Linnet  con- 

versation abruptly  r.aived,  closed,  or  declined  by  the  former, 
without  suspecting  the  cause.      A  well-bred  pert 
even  interrupt  one  who  is  in  .,!1  respeota  greatly  inferior.     If 
you  wish  to  judge  the  good  breeding  ol  whom 

you  aro  but  little  acquainted,  observe  him  or  hor  in  this  re- 
spect, and  you  will  not  be  deceived.  However  intelligent. 
fluent  one  may  appear,  this  practice  proves  the  absence  of 
true  politeness.  It  is  often  amusing  to  see  persons,  priding 
themselves  on  tho  gentility  of  their  manner-,  and  putting 
forth  all  theii  efforts  to  appear  to  advantage  in  many  other 
respects,  so  readily  betray  themselves  in  this  particular. 

Mrs.  Bloomer  at  toe  Woman's  CoxvtxnoN.—  A  commit- 
tee of  twenty-four  women,  mounted  on  horseback  like  gen- 
tlemen, with  an  omnibus  driven  by  a  woman,  met  Mis. 
Bloomer  in  the  environs  of  Worcester,  and  escorted  her  to 
the  "Woman's  Rights  Convention."— A rleinsas  Intelli- 
gencer. 

[Mrs  Bl  omer  did  no!  attend  tho  Worcester  Convention. 
Then  what  a  wicked  —  has  that  Intelligencer  told'  But 
these  gentlemanly  opponents,  for  want  of  a  better  argument, 
resort  to  that  most  miserable  and  despicable  means,  with 
which  they  are  most  intimate,  vulgarity  and  falsehood. 
But  it  won't  do,  on  the  long  run.] 

The  IIillotvpe  coming  1!— The  following  extract,  which 
we  cut  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 
Daguerrean  Association,  fully  justifies  us.  we  think,  in  the 
belief  that  the  above  remarkable  invention  must  be  rapidly 
on  its  way  to  our  beloved  institution,  where,  we  doubt  not,  it 
will  be  received  with  appropriate  honors.  We  hereby  respect- 
fully petition  our  "Keeper  at  the  Gate"  to  make  room  for 
the  HUlotype,  among  the  other  curiosities  at  his  office.  If 
the  inventor  himself  should  accompany  it,  why  just 
Raise  the  gate  as  high  as  the  sky, 
And  let  him  (and  Mr.  Paine  too)  pass  bit. 
[We  clip  the  above  from  "  The  Opal,''  a  serial,  edited  and 
published  by  the  patients  of  the  New  York  Slate  Lunatic 
Asylum,  of  Utica.  From  this,  it  appears  they  expect  soon 
to  he  joined  by  the  Messrs. Hill  and  Paixe  Is  this  to  be  the 
"upshot"  of  these  magnificent  inventions. — the  Water  Gas 
and  Colored  Daguerreotypes?  If  so,  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  "  Rochester  Knockings  ?"  When  is  the  Insane  Asylum 
to  be  enlarged  ?] 

Geilogy  asd  Mineralogy. — Our  friend  and  contributor.  Dr. 
AxTtsELL,  has,  during  the  past  month,  delivered  a  course  of 
fifteen  lectures,  on  these  interesting  subjects  at   his  room.3, 


S3  Franklin  street, New  York,  where  he  has  an  extensive 
■net  of  specimens.     The  I'rofe-  .plates  fon 

practical  illltrai 
1  also  be  amply  illustrated.     Young  .  matte*  of 

•.t  occupa.  I  do  better  M   classes. 

I  Geology  are  every  day  coming  more  and  more 
into  general  use,  and  alt  should  understand  them. 

I   to  find  young  women   U«nr;  .  I   in  these  sub- 

■   jects. 

a  i 
and  andnrii 

be  docked  d  on 

oh    the   suerilf  ■  hey 

not  alienate  by  a  general   assignment  ,   may  ace  mplish 

•■  by  bringing  thorn  up  Ln  h  i 

:  istry  in  any  useful  calling,  by  instilling  in 

"curing  lo   them    a   gocxt  Constitution;    I 
|    above  all,  by  imbuing  their  minds  with  correct  Mid  prsctical 
I 
.ioctual  culture  and  goe*!  i  ipU. 

Tut  Of  ' '  i    i:  i  M  said  lo  be  in  a  ■ 

i  than  those  of  any  ni.  r  country 

ul  the  dawning  of    I 
Iren  shall  become  active  raling  members  of  society.     Oo 
Canada,  let  (hy  light  shine  fret,  and 

:    schools. 
\    goodness,  ; 


AB  (he  ski  •"  doe* 

ad  man  swell  most  magnificently  jus:  bel 


Niw  Mm  i-i8— To  sharpen  the  appei 

To  give  a  tone  to  the  Mom  bell  metal. 

:  dier-owe,  never  run  in  di 

'.  open  with 
mild,  charitable  laxative,  and  the  lid  to  your  ohm 
open  eav 

'M  a  white  swelling  lo  d  it  with  shoe 

blaoking  or  Japan  rati 
To  prevent  the  bar  from  turning  gray,  make  op  your  mind 
'■»• 

'  a  felon,  arrest  and  imprisonm- 
for  fiu, 

Mai  aam.— Mairimomf 

buckwheat  .im  beds,  comfortable  slippers,  round 

arms,  ri  .aemljelc  .ting  in  buttons, 

redeemed  stockings,  boot-jacks,  happiue<>,  etc. 

•i  quilts,  blue  noses, 
rooms,  ice  in  the  pitcher,  unregenerated  linen,  heel  leu  socks, 
coffee  sweetened    with    ieiolaa,  gutta-percha   biscuits,  flabby 
-.  corns,  coughs  am.  barb,  aloes, 

. .  ar.d  to  forth.     I'gh  ! 

Toe  New  Tile  —The  Kossuth  hat.  the  Philadelphia 
"Led;:  «cided  improvement  U|>on    the    hard- 

shelled  sik  hats,  and  is  becoming  all  the  rage  in  i' 

■•  .v  York.  It  is  made  of  felted  wool,  is  soli,  pliable, 
and  allows  the  perspration  lo  pass  freely  lrom  llie  bead. — 
It  a\/iington  Telegraph. 

We  :  nlrodoction  of  this  Kossuth  hat  a  blessing. 

It  is  a  most  decided  improvement  in  every  poiot  of  view; 
more  convenient,  comfortable,  and  infinitely  more  healthful 
than  our  common  Trench  stove  pipe  tops     Long  live  K 
and  his  ha.  .' 

A  Hist  TO  Letter-  Writer.-;. — The  following  lines,  writ- 
ten on  the  envelope  of  an  unpaid  letter  which  paused  through 
the  Portland  post-office  the  other  day,  may  serve  as  a  hint 
to  correspondents  to  pay  their  postage,  on  the  score  of  econ- 
omy : 

*  The  Tost  an  extra  gain  has  made 
Because  your  last  was  not  prepaid  ; 
The  same  is  true  with  this  reply — 
You're  lost  ttco  cents,  and  so  have  7." 
[The  custom  of  pre-payment  has  now  become  so  general, 
that   he  who   fails  in  this  respect  is  looked  upon  without 
smiles,  if  he  is  not  actually  put  down  as  a  "  bad  man.'"] 

Never  allow  a  man  to  do  a  favor  for  you  without  paying 
him,  for  he  will  get  treble  the  pay  before  he  has  done  with 
you. 

The  success  of  Hobbs,  says  the  Yankee  Blade,  has  pro- 
duced a  vast  amount  of  lock-jaw,  both  here  and  in  England. 

If  girls  would  have  roses  for  cheeks,  they  must  do  as  the 
roses  do — go  to  sleep  with  the  lilies  and  get  up  with  the 
morning-glories. 


Ma   Ilr.im  is 

- 
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usve 
remarkable  I.'  ni  '     \'<  in  ib«  dsis.  J 
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I  was  two  weeks  more 

-  q   next  year 
"  Ec^  .:  so." 

oize 
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■  ly  lo  have  been  resUiasd  ] 

A  *>'■  spell  crockery,   yesterday,   and  rro- 

.    oe*    '  sddi  the  i 

-  intended 
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wid  no  tyrant  ■ 

on   your    liber:  .'.ion,   and   the 

-r-shod  horse  of  the  dr  .  •  tbe 

fabric  of  your  ficrdoiu. — Ko^^.. 

r-'CBSB  W  a  GbOCEBT— Kxit  customer  w. 
Grocery  keeper  lo  his  sons—"  Jonathan,  did  you  charge 
that  mi 

"  T.moihy,  did  you  charge  that  rurr. 
■  Ye.,  air," 

ph.  did  you  charge  that  rum?'' 

"  AUnght-so  bave  1  !" 

Ir  you  would  increase  the  size  and  prominence  of  your 
eyes,  just  keep  an  account  of  the  money  youspend  foolishly — 
say  for  tea,  coriee,  snuff,  or  tobacco — and  add  it  up  at  the  end 
of  ihe  year. 

Childish  Simplicity. — ••  Mother ."  «a. J  a  bright  little  girl, 
'•  is  hell  a  hot  place  f"     Being  _  :zled  what  reply  to 

make,  the  mother  answereJ,  "  Ye*  '  said  the  little 

girl,  "  u-hy  don't  they  turn  the  dam; 

Baj>  Cold  !— Whene/er  a  person  is  afflicted  with  a  cold,  he 
generally  assures  you  it  is  a  bad  one.  Did  any  person  ever 
hear  of  a  good  cold  ?     Eh? 

Foggy. — The  ocular  vision  of  those  professional  Allopathic 
medical  croakers,  who  cannot  discover  the  compatibility  of 
Hydropathy. 


The  first  public  commencement  of  the  Female  Medical 
College  in  Philadelphia  took  place  recently,  and  eight 
female  M.D.'s  graduated. 

Polttesess  is  like  an  air  cushion — there  may  be  nothing  in 
it,  but  it  eases  your  jolts  wonderfully. 

Defisttioxs  —  "Another    scientific    wonder"  —  the    last    ,  £ 
patent  medicine  humbug. 
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THE    WATER-CURE    JOURNAL. 
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We  must  beg  Contributors  and  Advertisers  to  send  in  their 
communications  early.  To  insure  insertion  in  any  number, 
they  should  reach  the  publishers  during  the  jUrst  week  of  the 
preceding  month. 

Liver  Complaint,  with  Flatulency. — "  "What  is  the  best 
article  of  food  for  a  person  with  the  Liver  Complaint,  where 
the  pain  comes  on  every  afternoon  or  evening,  commencing 
in  the  right  side  generally,  and  extending  across  to  the  left, 
with  flatulency  of  the  bowels  ?"  Dry  brown  bread,  dry  toast, 
parched  corn,  boiled  rice,  wheat-meal  water  cakes,  Graham 
crackers,  crusts  of  good  bread,  with  baked  potatoes,  &c. 


Cramp-Fits. — J.  B.,  Wisconsin. — Probably  the  fits  in  your 
son's  case  are  connected  with  digestive  derangement.  At  all 
events  it  would  be  safe,  and  conducive  to  his  general  health, 
)  to  put  him  on  a  very  plain,  opening  diet,  in  connection  with 
?    a  morning  ablution,  and  a  hip  and  foot-bath  daily. 

— 

',  Periodical  Blindness.--T.  M.,  Jr.,  Nobleston,  Pa. --Employ 

j  hip-baths  and  foot-baths  frequently,  especially  walking  foot- 

>  baths,  and  adopt  a  plain  vegetable  and  fruit  diet.     If  this 

j  does  not  succeed,  have  the  eyes  examined  by  some  competent 

'/  person,  to  ascertain  if  any  structural  disease  is  threatening. 


Weak  Back  and  Unnatural  Discharges. — Mrs.  K.,  Wis- 
consin.— You  have  unquestionably  a  bad  condition  of  prolap- 
sus, or  other  displacement,  requiring  mechanical  or  surgical 
treatment.  You  could  be  cured  in  this  city,  or  perhaps  at 
establishments  elsewhere  ;  but  it  would  be  useless  for  you  to 
undertake  your  own  treatment.  You  may,  perhaps,  get  some 
relief  from  hip-baths  and  the  wet  bandages  to  the  abdomen. 

Chronic  Cold  in  the  Chest. — H.  0.,  West  Charlton. — In- 
stead of  feeding  your  boy  on  buckwheat  cakes,  with  butter 
and  molasses,  and  flesh-meat,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  give 
him  good  brown  bread  and  milk,  cracked  wheat  mush,  potatoes 
and  apples,  and  he  will  get  well,  with  very  little  bathing. 

Intermittent  Pulse  — R.  P.  writes  : — "A  woman  of  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  who  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  degree  of 
health,  who  has  borne  and  nursed  a  large  family  of  children, 
and  is  now  very  active  for  a  person  of  her  age.  She  still  super- 
intends the  affairs  of  her  household  in  all  its  departments,  and 
looks  young.  She  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  (say  two 
years,)  sensible  of  an  inconstant  or  intermitting  pulse ;  the 
beats  are  one — three — five — up  to  ten  or  more,  with  intermis- 
sions. How  can  this  be  remedied  ?"  This  variety  of  pulse 
is  very  common  with  aged  persons,  and  need  excite  no  alarm  ; 
nor  does  it  require  any  medication  beyond  attention  to  the 
general  health. 

Pleurodtne. — A.  S.  C,  Rochester. — Probably  the  pain  in 
the  side,  coldness,  &c,  your  friend  complains  of,  is  owing  to 
a  torpid  liver  and  constipated  bowels.  Give  her  a  daily  ablu- 
tion, one  or  two  hip-baths,  and  coarse  opening  food. 

Swelling  and  Itching  op  the  Feet.— J.  C.F.,  Warren,  Pa. 
— Bathe  the  feet  often  in  cold  water,  and  avoid  sudden  and 
extreme  alterations  of  temperature  ;  especially  going  to  a  hot 
fire  when  the  feet  are  very  eold. 

Worms  in  Children— I.  B.  K.,  Fanama.— An  extremely 
plain  diet  of  brown  bread,  potatoes,  apples,  &c,  and  copious 
water  injections,  constitute  the  general  plan.  The  diet  is 
always  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment. 

Dyspepsia. — J.  B.  K. — The  two  patients  you  name  are  evi- 
dently dyspeptics,  and  bad  ones  too  They  require,  of  course, 
the  application  of  the  whole  water-cure  system,  as  explained 
in  Hydropathic  books. 

Scarlet  Fever.— W.  D.,  of  Ohio,  details  the  cases  of  fifteen 
children  who  were  treated  hydropathics] ly  for  scarlet  fever, 
fourteen  of  whom  recovered,  and  one  died,  and  asks  us  to  tell 
how  it  happened  that  this  child  died,  what  the  treatment 
should  have  baen,  &c.  On  examining  his  report  carefully, 
we  find  that  a  drug-doctor  took  charge  of  the  fatal  case  after 
it  was  considered  dangerous  ;  and  as  we  know  not  what  his 
treatment  was,  we  have  no  opinion  to  give.  W.  D.  also  asks 
us  to  write  out  the  proper  treatment  for  scarlet  fever  and  hip- 
disease.  It  is  already  written  out  in  the  books  on  Water-Cure, 
which  all  who  practise  this  system  ought  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of. 

Baths  and  Water- Cure  Directions. — M  J.  informs  us  that 
some  subscribers  complain  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
Water-Cure  processes,  wet  sheet  packs,  douches,  &c.  Then 
they  ought  certainly  to  inform  ihemselves,  and  several  books 
have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  such  infor- 
mation. The  suggestion  to  publish  a  synopsis  in  each  num- 
ber of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  is  impracticable.  A  fair 
explanation  would  occupy  every  page  of  the  Journal. 
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It  has  been  a  common  and  very  just  complaint  of  our 
literature  that  it  is  not  national — that  for  any  American 
characteristics  it  possesses,  it  might  as  well  have  been  pro- 
duced in  France,  Italy,  or  England.  But  no  such  objection 
can  be  urged  against  an  admirable  work  just  issued  by  J.  S. 
Redfield,  New- York,  under  the  title  of  Clovernook,  or  Re- 
collections or  our  Neighborhood  in  the  West.  It  is  by 
Alice  Carey,  the  queen  of  western  song,  and  traces  with  in-, 
finite  grace  and  the  most  felicitous  touches  of  humor  and 
tenderness  the  rise  of  a  pioneer  farming  society  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  village  class,  and  that  of  the  suburb  of  a  rapidly 
growing  western  city.  It  is  a  book  worthy  of  Miss  Mitford 
or  Mary  Clavers,  and,  in  many  respects,  decidedly  superior  to 
anything  in  the  way  of  domestic  fiction  which  our  country 
has  furnished  since  Irving  gave  us  the  most  delightful  por- 
tions of  the  Sketch  Book. 


Palpitation. — J.  H,  Brandon. — Nervous  debility  and  con- 
stipated bowels  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  trouble- 
some affection.  Attend  very  carefully  to  the  diet.  Tea  and 
coffee  often  produce  it,  and  have  to  be  abandoned  before  a 
cure  will  result. 

Spasms  in  the  Stomach — J.  N.  C,  West  Fayette.— Drink 
plentifully  of  warm  water  when  there  is  sickness  or  pain  in 
the  stomach  Use  mostly  dry  solid  food,  employ  hipbaths 
frequently,  and  wear  the  abdominal  bandage,  well  covered, 
constantly. 

Tobacco  Infection — Friend  H.  A.  French  writes  from 
Michigan  : — "  The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  exerting  a  good 
influence  in  this  region.  Pome  old  tobacco-chewers  are  about 
giving  up  the  vile  practice.  A  very  intelligent  and  worthy 
man  who  has  been  a  slave  to  the  quid  for  thirty  years,  which 
is  the  whole  of  his  period  of  life,  except  the  first  eight  years, 
wishes  to  know  what  course  he  had  better  take  to  expel  the 
poison  from  his  system  ?"  If  he  stops  putting  any  more  of 
the  poison  into  his  body,  "nature,"  aided  by  a  daily  bath, 
will  soon  rid  the  system  of  the  nuisance  already  within.  If 
he  is  in  a  hurry  to  have  his  blood  and  nerves  purified,  a  few 
packs  will  very  much  expedite  the  process. 

Spitting. — C.  H.  S.,  Ogdensburg,  wishing  to  call  us  out  in 
relation  to  the  "American  habit  of  spitting,"  asks:  "Is  it 
not  deleterious  to  the  system  to  swallow  the  secretion  of  the 
nostrils  and  the  mouth,  when  its  taste  is  acrid?"  Unques- 
tionably ;  we  would  always  advise  spitting  enough  to  eject 
all  acrimonious  secretions  of  the  mouth,  from  whatever 
cause.  But  those  who  live  healthfully,  and  are  in  health, 
will  not  have  such  secretions.  The  American  habit  of  spit- 
ting, when  not  connected  with  tobacco-using,  is  generally 
the  result  of  gross  feeding;  the  mere  force  of  habit,  however, 
can  greatly  aggravate  the  vulgar  custom. 

The  Packing  Sheet. — The  above  correspondent  asks,  in 
behalf  of  several  subscribers  :  "Does  the  packing  sheet  have 
a  tendency  to  drive  the  blood  or  heat  to  the  head  V  Not 
usually  :  but  it  has  the  tendency  spoken  of  when  carelessly 
or  injudiciously  managed  ;  or  if  applied  when  the  superficial 
circulation,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  is  very  feeble  ; 
or  when  there  is  excessive 'nervous  irritability  of  the  head, 
combined  with  feeble  circulation  of  the  lower  extremities. 
The  precautions  are,  hot  bottles  to  the  feet,  or  the  hot  foot- 
bath and  foot  exercise  before  packing,  with  cold  applications 
to  the  head.  When  this  determination  to  the  brain  is  severe 
and  obstinate,  the  shallow-bath  should  be  employed  some 
time  before  the  packing  process  is  persevered  in. 


dv 
The  Universal  Piionographer,  a  monthly  journal,  is  alrea 

published  for  January  and  February.  Edited  by  E.  Web- 
ster, and  published  at  one  dollar  a  year,  by  Fowler3  & 
Wells,  New  York. 

This  system  seems  to  find  great  favor  with  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 
We  trust  it  will  soon  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  in  all  our 
Schools.     The  Phonographer  is  just  the  thing  for  learners. 

The  Constituton  of  the  United  States,  printed  in  Phonog- 
raphy. By  E.  Webster.  New  York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells. 
Price,  20  cents. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  book,  as 
it  has  already  been  pretty  extensively  expounded,  not  only 
by  Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay,  but  by  the  immortal  Kossuth. 
But  we  will  say,  that  it  is  most  beautifully  executed  in  Pho- 
nography. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  also  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  same  author,  and  in  the  same  style.  Price, 
10  cents. 

Phonographic  Letter  Envelopes  are  now  manufactured 
and  sold  in  packages  of  one  thousand,  for  $3.00.  By  the  same 
author  and  publishers. 

All  who  think  well  of  this  great  spelling  and  writing  re- 
form, will  aid  the  cause  by  using  and  circulating  these  en- 
velopes. 

Hand-Book  of  the  Useful   Arts,   including  Agriculture, 
Architecture,     Domestic     Economy,     Engineering,    Ma- 
chinery,   Manufactures,    Mining,   Photogenic    and   Tele- 
phic  Art :  being  an  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice, and  a  Compend  of  American  and  European  Invention. 
By  T.  Antisell,  M.D.     New-York  :  George  P.  Putnam. 
A  work   of  about  700  12mo  pages,   answering  in   every 
respect  to  the  above  elaborate  title.     Who  can  afford  to  do 
without  this  Home    Encyclopedia?    We  congratulate  the 
author,  the  publisher,  and  the  public  on  the  completion  of  a 
book  which  will  prove  of  great  service  in  still  further  devel- 
oping the  riches  of  the  world.     Let  a  copy  be  placed  in  every 
public  and  private  library. 

The  Pittsburgh  Saturday  Visitor  ;  a  Weekly  Journal,  de- 
signed for  the  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  its  Readers, 
and  the  Promotion  of  Moral  and  Social  Reform.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Jane  G.  Swisshelm,  and  published  at  two  dollars  a 
year.   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  woman  in  our  country  who  has  exhib- 
ited more  independence,  integrity,  and  real  practical  com- 
mon sense  as  a  public  journalist,  than  Mrs.  Swisshelm.  She 
takes  the  progressive  and  reformatory  side  of  all  questions, 
and  disousses  them  ably.     In  her  prospectus,  she  says  : 

"The  leading  object  of  the  Visitor  will  be  to  advocate 
Woman's  interests.  In  this  the  editors  aim  to  make  it  a 
balance-wheel  between  those  who  would  destroy  all  political 
and  social  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  and  those  who 
would  have  the  one  remain  the  absolute  legal  master  of  the 
other.  They  believe  that  the  highest  development  of  Wo- 
man's faculties,  and  the  largest  liberty  for  their  exercise,  are 
strictly  compatible  with  the  possession  of  feminine  graces, 
and  that  she  may  enjoy  all  her  natural  rights  without  any 
attempt  to  cultivate  moustaches,  or  any  neglect  of  those  do- 
mestic virtues  and  duties  which  are  peculiarly  hers.  To  de- 
fine and  enforce  her  duties,  and  to  advocate  her  rights,  shall, 
therefore,  be  our  primary  object.  This  we  shall  do  to  the 
extent  of  our  abilities,  and  without  being  responsible  to  any 
party  or  sect. 

Vegetable  Portraits  of  Character,  compiled  from  Various 
Sources,  with  Original  Additions.  By  M.  Edgewurth 
LaZieus,  M.D.  New  York:  Fowlers  AtvD  Wells.  Pp. 
263.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  curious  production,  and  a  very  readable  book — 
readable,  because  curious.  On  every  page  the  reader  will 
find  a  new  idea,  and  as  pleasing  as  new  ;  and  although  it 
may  contain  some  theories  or  speculations  that  we  cannot 
endorse,  it  will  serve  to  stir  up  the  sluggish  and  inactive 
mind,  and  relieve  the  tedium  of  heavy  metaphysical  or  philo- 
sophical study,  where  bright  lively  thoughts  are  as  rare  as 
mirth  in  the  cell  of  a  stoic.  The  extracts  from  Emerson, 
Cornwall,  Harriet  Winslow,  Fourier,  and  others,  are  gems, 
while  the  original  matter  signed  Edgeworth  portrays  a  mind 
and  genius  of  no  common  school.  As  wine  to  the  drinker,  or 
young  beauty  to  the  beholder,  so  is  this  book  intoxicating  to 
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the  reader.  Some  have  called  it  purely  imaginative  ;  and  if, 
it  is  so,  it  only  shows  the  beauty  of  the  imagination.  The 
author  seems  to  find  for  each  passion  or  character  to  be  found  | 
in  man  a  corresponding  type  in  a  plant  or  flower  ;  or.  as  hn 
preface  better  expresses  it,  "Human  portraitures  are  here  j 
illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  the  Divine  Artist,  with  which  he  > 
has  traced  upon  the  canvas  of  nature  the  animate  symbols  of  J 
passions  and  characters."     The  I'rovidence  Journal  says  : 

"This  is  a  strange  book,  and  quite  defies  criticiMn  ;  at 
least,  such  criticism  as  finds  its  way  into  a  commercial  pa- 
por.  It  draws  fancied  resemblance  between  vegetable  and 
human  life,  and  finds  in  flowers  and  fruits  the  characteristics 
of  men, and  women,  and  ohildren.  The  writer  is  evidently 
a  man  of  marked  and  erratic  genius." 

Photography  :    A  Treatiso   on  the    Chemical   Changes  pro- 
duced by  Radiation,  and  the  production  of  Pictures  from 
Nature,  by  the   Daguerreotype,  Calotype,  and  other  pro- 
cesses.    By  Robert  Hunt.     With  additions  by  the  Ameri- 
can Kdi  tor.    New-York:   S.D.  Humphrey. 
A  handsome  12mo  volume  of  about  .100  pages,  which,  we 
presumo,  will  find  its  way  into  the    hands  of  all  Daguerrean 
artists,  as  it  is  of  tperial  interest  to  them.     Now   that    the 
"  Hillotype  "  delusion  has  passed  away,  our  people  are  apain 
patronizing  all  good  Daguerreani      This  volume  sells  for  ono 
dollar. 

Intbrnationil  Magazine  for  January.     Stringer  Jc  Towns- 
end,  publishers. 

The  best  idea  of  the  character  of  any  w^rk  nny    he  given 
by  proper  quotations.      We  have  space  for  but  two  from  this 
Magazine  ;  fortunately  they  are  both  eminently  oharl 
tic.     The   first  will  interest  all  the  friends  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman,  where  the  editor,  on  page  135,  speaks  of  "  a  delrga-    j 
tion  of  those  disgusting  creatures  of  the  feminine  or  neuter    ! 
gender,  who  hold  conventions  for  the  discussion  of 'Woman's 
Rights,'  "  &c,  &0.     The  other   is  on    page   111.   where  the 
thousands  of  noble  American  women  who  believe  in  and  labor   j 
for  a  reform  of  the  present  unhealthy  and  cumbrous  - 
for  women,  may  read  of  '*  the  vulgar  or  profligate  women  who 
expose  their  natural  shamelessness  and  ambition  of  notoriety 
by  appearing  in  what  is  called  the  Bloomer  costume— a  cos-    j 
tume  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  has  never  yet 
been  assumed  by  a  really  respectable  woman." 

Wo  trust  that  the  International  will  continue  to  receive  all    ' 
the  encouragement  its  honesty  and  manliness  dsMTTe, 

The  American  Manual,  containing  an  outline  of  the  origin    , 
and  progress  of  Government,  the  Laws  of  Nations,  a  clear 
explanation    of   the    Constitution    of    the    United    Slates. 
&e.  kc.    Adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  general  readers. 
By  J.    B.   Burleigh,  LL.D.      Philadelahia :   Lippincott.    ': 
Grambo  and  Co. 

From  an  examination  of  this  work  we  are  inclined  to  be-  ! 
lieve  it  will  answer  a  purpose  for  which  one  has  long  been 
needed.  There  is  certainly  among  us  a  too  limited  know-  j 
ledge  of  the  civil  laws  by  which  we  are  governed  and  of  our  \ 
relations  with  other  nations  ;  and  if  this  manual  will  serve  to  > 
disseminate  information  relative  to  these  points,  the  author  l 
and  publishers  will  bo  entitled  to  public  gratitude 

The  American  Muck  Boot  ;  treating  of  the  Nature,  Proper- 
ties, Sources,  History,  and  Operations  of  all  the  Principal   i 
Fertilizers  and   Manures  in  Common  Use,  with  Specific    j 
Directions  for  their  Preparation  and  Application  to  the  Soil 
and  to  Crops.  &c.     Illustrated  with  engravings.     By  D.  J.    j 
Brown.     New  York  :  C.  M.  Saxton 

A  work  of  over  four  hundred  12mo  pages,  printed  and 
bound  in  the  usual  handsome  and  permanent  style  of  Mr.  ! 
Saxton.  The  importance  to  every  farmer  and  horticulturist  , 
of  the  great  subject  on  which  it  treats  cannot  fail  to  make 
this  work  invaluable  to  every  farmer.  Than  a  knowledge  of  \ 
manures,  and  how  to  compound  and  produce  them,  and  an  i 
acquaintance  with  soils,  nothing  is  more  important  to  the  ; 
success  of  the  farmer  ;  without  such  knowledge  he  may  toil  < 
in  poverty  till  he  dies,  and  his  land  become  poorer  every  \ 
year.  We  hope  this  work  will  meet  with  such  extensive  oir-  ; 
eulation  as  its  merits  deserve.     Price,  one  dollar. 

Descriptive   Catalogue  of  Fruit   and    Ornamental   Trees,  S 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  cultivated  ! 

and  sold    by  Thorp,   Smith,  Hanchet  and  Fahnestock.  ; 

of  Syracuse,  New- York. 

To  those  of  our  friends   in  Western  New- York  who  con-  I 

template  planting  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  ic  ,  in  the  spring,  we  \ 
commend   the  above-named  firm,  and  advise  such  to  send 


straightway  to  them  for  a  Catalogue,  from  which  they  may 
select  just  what  they  want,  and  at  fair  price*. 

The    American    Lawyer,  and  Butineas-Man's  Form-Book. 

By  1)  W.  BXaSU.     .New  York  :  I'liELTS,  Fanning  and  Co. 

Why  should  not  every  man  be  his  own  lawyer  T  Were  all 
men  intelligent  and  honeit,  there  would  be  no  need  of  law- 
yers, sheriff*,  hangmen,  and  a  thoattOrl  other  petty  nui.ances 
who  now  live  on  the  profits  and  spoils  of  foolish  quarrelsome 
people,  who  pay  lawyers  for  doing  that  whiofa  their  own  ig- 
>•,  dishonesty,  and  folly  prevent  themselves  from  doing  ; 
namely,  ■  tiling  their  own 

But  this  is  no  place  for  a  dissertation  on  law  or  lawyers. 
The  book  claims  our  attention.  At  indicated  in  (he  t. 
contains  form*,  instructions  for  contracts,  etc..  etc.,  together 
with  a  tynopail  of  the  laws,  and  a  map  of  all  the  States,  wiih 
such  other  information  as  every  young  man  ought  to  know. 
Price  of  the  book,  one  do.lar. 

Scmmermii.  >  ,    u  Lirit  on  a  Farm.     By  DaT  Keluko  Lea. 

Auburn:  Dr.Bnr  and  .Miixrh.  New  York  :  H.  B.  Newman 

Tins  volume  conlan.  P»8es.  beautifully  t 

and  handsomely  bound.      It  is  embellished  with  i 
frontispiece,  repretenting  the  homestead,  with  soms  of 
toresting  larroondiagi 

with  a  gem  , iking,  and  a  young  gent  standing  by, 

whittling  a  suck.      Now,  we  think  the  gent  should  I 
places  with  t,,e  maid  .  1*1  him  d  i  tbi 
the  whittling — or,  if  she  prefer,  sing  a  cheerful  song. 

As  a  recommend  for  the  quality  of  the  book,  it  will  I  - 
ficient  for  us  to  all  aaniutroc 

by  the  Rev.  JsMtii  M.  AlKlls,  who  says  : 

'•  Work*  < :  ftotioa  ar..  to  be  approved  when  they  subserve 
the  interest!  of  m  •        •        • 

"  I  have  made  I  >  ilh  the  content*  of  •■: 

lowing  tale,  from  the  manuscript  o  py-    The  Aim  ol  thi-  .. 
it  of  the  higheat  deaoription.    Ha  aadea 
minds  of  hi.  readers  a  lesson  of  ' 

intimately  connected  uce  of  every-day 

The  author  writes  uii.'.t  the  fallowing  interesting  titles: 
Qoing  Dram  11  me  to  build  I  I!  me ;  1!<  me  in  the  Backwoods  ; 
A  Baa*  Hum;  The  New  Settlement  .  A  Lamb 

-  Party  ;  A  Lawsuit ;  The  Cold  Seasons;  A 
War  (  f  F.xtermination  ;  The  Minister  ;  The  Ml  I 
Harvest;    Lunch;    Merchant   Fairbanks;  The  Husking;  A 

of  Caatle-Boildiag  ;  A  Weak  of  Reality  :   ; 

Skies,  and  so  forth.  Altogether,  we  consider  this  an  exceed- 
ingly taking  class  of  subjects;  and,  if  Mr.  Austin  be  a  good 
judge,  the  work  has  been  well  done.  We  like  the  dedication, 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

u  To  my  venerated  father,  a  pioneer  of  the  Lake  Country  ; 
who  sowed  truth  and  goodness  in  the  spring-time,  and  reaps 
peace  and  honor  in  the  autumn  of  his  life  ;  this  volume  if 
with  love  inscribed  " 

Shadow  Land;  or,  The  Seer.    By  Mrs.  E.  Oaces  Smith 

New  York:  Fowlers  and  Wei  ls.     Price,  25  cenU. 

In  these  days  of  spiritual  communication,  and  especially 
in  this  favored  city,  the  title  of  this  book  is  a  passport  to 
many  readers,  as  the  authorship  is  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  charming  style  and  brilliant  genius  of  the  writer. 
—  Providence  Daily  Journal. 

This  is  a  very  entertaining  book  to  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  unfathomable  subject  of  psychology.  It  affords  abun- 
dance of  food  for  reflection,  and  its  perusal  has  an  influence 
upon  the  mind  something  like  that  of  a  half-waking  draam. 
It  seems  to  place  one  in  a  state  of  existence  about  half-way 
between  reality  and  phantasy — gives  a  kind  of  secondary  life 
neither  of  this  world  nor  the  next.  It  is  interesting  to  a 
mind  of  a  metaphysical  turn,  and  in  it  the  dreamer  can  see 
himself  or  herself  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. —  Day-Book. 

To  those  who  enjoy  ghost  stories  and  dreams,  and  believe 
in  clairvoyance,  spiritual  intercourse,  and  who  delight  in  the 
ethereal,  we  recommend  Shadow  Land,  by  Mrs  Smith. — 
Evening  Post. 

The  Familt  and  School  Monitor,  and  Educational  Cate- 
chism.    By  James  Heset,  Jr.    New  York  :  Geokgk  Sav- 
age. 
A  handy,  well-printed  little  quarto  of  17G  pages,  designed 

for  the  family  and  the  school.    We  give  our  readers  the  table 

of  contents,  by  which  it  may  be  judged  : 

"Air,  Light,  Temperature.  Aliment.  Clothing,  Exercise, 

Rest,  Cleanliness,   God,  Parents,  Teachers,  Justice,  Truth, 

Industry,  Example,  Patriotism,  Attention,  Order,  Observa- 


Ltnguage,    Reading.    iVi--  1-is- 

,i." 

book    is  arranged    wiih   que.imnt  and   answers,    and 
eaunol  fail  to  interest  all  juvenile  readers. 

Sumetdixo  to  Pocket  —  Messrs.  Fham.ii  and  L>>ctrbl,  77 

Maiden    Lane,   New-York,    have    issued    some    very     band- 

s  me  and  convenient  Pocket  Diaries  for  1932.     One  of  these 

.net,    to  jot  down   memorandums,   when  in  haste,    may 

save  a  good  many  dollars  during  in'  year. 

Tins  firm  h»ve  lie,  .uued  the.r  ABRTAL  IUlLY  JoiRXAL.  for 
ragj  •      sny    other   in  the 

market.     It  it  beautifully  ruled  and  divided  mtodaye.  wi 
and  months,  with  printed  heading  F  who  pre- 

tend to  k*«p  I  irnal."  thonld  obtain  a  copy  from 

Tram k  AM>  I.orrREL,  our  most  enle-prniog  New-York  Sla- 
ms, 


A  Mother's  Thoughts  on  Parental  RatroNmstLiTT. 

•  1  by  opposite  modes  of  Home  Ed  Boat  too.     By  Mrs. 
C   M.SiEEi.i.     NewYork:   Fowlbbs  asd  Well*. 

■   already  dittingoishrd  herself  as  a  teacher, 
ii  also  had  I 

BfT  last  woik,  will  compare   favorably  with 
either  of  iti  pr*  Wesson,  and  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 

one,  and   if 
rightly  J,  will  do  great  g<v»d.     We  highly  approve 

■  ds  and  school  education  ;  but  all  will  sun,  i  the  im- 
which  begins  with  the 

FaMIUab   LtCTrBEM  on  Botast  ;  explaining  the  Structure, 

Classifies!  on.  and  Uses  of  Plants  :   with  a  Flora,  for  Prse- 

Uy  Mrt.  Auiiba  A.  I.HiOL*.     New  York  : 

I'     J     IlfNTIvOTON. 

A   n<-  \nd  more  thoroughly  illattrated 

ejition  than  has  hitherto  been  published  The  work  it  adapt- 
ed to  schools,  colleges,  and  private  students,  and  u.  without 
doubt,  the  most  complete  volume  on  the  subject  which  can 

kotlar  and  a  half,  in  this  or  any 
try. 

TUB  Ri».  k  Ra-ge.ii;  or.  Adventoiet  in    Southern   M- 
By  Captain  Matxb  Reid.    New  York  :  Dewrr  and  Davir- 
imbt. 
1'   r  those  who  lack  boldnest.  courage,  or  executiveness  of 

character,  it  may  be  well  anoogh   to  read  w.rkt  like  tint,  in 
deeds  the  mo.,i  desperate  are  recorded.      But  we  had 

much  rather  "  go  a-tithing  ! 

The  Plow  — See  protpectus  of  this  new  serial  in  oor  ad- 
vertising department.  "  It  speaks  for  itself,'-  yet  we  will 
venture  to  add.  that  it  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated.  Those 
who  buy  and  read  works  of  this  sort,  plant  dimes  and  reap 
dollars.    Success  to  the  Plow. 


A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will  be  given  to  advertise- 
ments, on  the  following  terms  :  For  a  full  page,  one  month, 
$50.  For  one  column,  $lc.  For  half  a  column,  §10.  For 
less  than  half  a  column,  twenty-five  cents  a  line. 

At  these  rates,  the  smallest  advertisement  amounts  to  Itu 
than  one  cent  a  line  for  evert  thoi  sand  copies  of  the 
Journal,  our  Edition  being  never  less  than  40,000  copies. 

Prospectus  op  the  Universal  Phonographke.  fob  1952. — 
Published  monthly,  at  $1  00  a  year,  in  advance. — It  is 
printed  in  the  corresponding  style,  and,  ti  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. forms)an  advanced  instruction  book  for  beginners,  famil- 
iarizing the*mind  with  the  best  Phonographic  forms,  whi'e 
it  furnishes  jinteresting  reading  upon  art.  science,  literature, 
and  the  various  topics  of  the  day.  A  portion  of  its  pages  is 
devoted  to  Correspondence,  Phonographic  Intelligence,  and 
the  interests  of  the  advanced  Phonographer.  furnishing  him 
with  Original  Essays,  and  selections  from  the  choicest  litera- 
ture of  the  age. 

The  style  of  printing  is  so  clear  and  beautiful,  that  the 
mind  is  never  left  in  doubt  a  moment  as  to  the  sound  each 
character  represents,  thereby  making  Phonography  as  legible 
as  common  printing.  Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to 
Fowlebs  and  Wells.  No.  131  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
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Specify. — "When  ordering  Journals,  please  specify  which  < 
is  wanted,  and  be  careful  to  give  the  Post-Office,  County,  5 
and  State  ;  also,  the  name  of  the  writer.  < 


Hall,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York, 
offered  to  Agents. 


The  most  liberal  terms 


Prospectus  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  1852. — It  is 
published  monthly,  illustrated  with  engravings,  exhibiting 
the  Structure,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body, 
wi  th  familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It  is  emphatically  a 
Journal  of  Health,  adapted  to  all  classes,  and  is  designed 
to  be  a  complete  Family  Guide  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  dis- 
eases. 

Hydropathy  will  be  fully  unfolded,  and  so  explained,  that 
all  may  apply  it  in  various  diseases,  even  those  not  curable  by 
any  other  means.  There  is  no  system  so  simple,  harmless, 
and  universally  applicable  as  the  Water-Cure.  Its  effects 
are  almost  miraculous,  and  it  has  already  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  thousands,  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  other  known  remedies. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health  will  be  fully  discussed,  includ- 
ing. Food,  Drinks,  Clothing,  Air,  and  Exercise,  showing 
their  effects  on  both  body  and  mind. 

The  "Water-Cure  at  Home. — Particular  directions  will  be 
given  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  at  home,  which  will 
enable  all  who  have  occasion,  to  apply  it  without  the  aid  of  a 
physician. 

To  Preserve  Health,  no  other  mode  of  living  can  com- 
pare with  this  system.  In  fact,  were  its  rules  observed  and 
carried  out,  many  of  our  ills  would  be  for  ever  banished,  and 
succeeding  generations  grow  up  in  all  the  vigor  of  true  man- 
hood. It  will  be  a  part  of  our  duty  to  teach  the  world  how 
to  preserve  health  as  well  as  cure  diseases. 

To  Invalids,  no  matter  of  what  disease,  the  principles  of 
Hydropathy  may  safely  be  applied,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  great  benefit  may  be  derived  therefrom. 

Reforms  in  all  our  modes  of  life  will  be  pointed  out,  and 
made  so  [plain  that  "he  that  runs  may  read.:'  We  believe 
fully  that  man  may  prolong  his  life  much  beyond  the  num- 
ber of  years  usually  attained.     We  propose  to  show  how. 

Opinions. — Time  was  when  the  secrets  of  the  human  con- 
gtitution  were  locked  up  in  volumes  to  which  only  a  priv- 
ileged few  had  the  key  ;  now  they  are  offered  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  land,  and  all  who  can  read  and  de- 
sire to  understand,  may  learn,  through  such  a  publication  as 
The  Water-Cure  Journal,  whatever  science  has  discov- 
ered in  regard  to  the  organization  of  man. — East  Boston 
Ledger. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  published  in  the 
country  — Milwaukie  Free  Democrat. 

The  Wathr-Cure  Journal  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  devoted  to  the  principles  of  Life,  Health  and  Happi- 
ness, on  the  following  extremely  low 

TERMS  IN  ADVANCE  : 

Single  copy  one  year,  $1.00  |  Ten  copies  one  year,  $7.00 
Five  copies  one  year,        4  00  [  Twenty  copies  one  year,  10.00 

Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to  Fowlers  &  Wells, 
Clinton  Hall,  No.  131  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

JfTg?"  The  New  Volume  commenced  Jan.,  1852. 
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When  books  are  wanted  to  go  by  mail  or  express,  the  order 
should  be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  separate  from  that  con- 
taining the  names  of  subscribers  for  the  Journals. 

Our  Journals  will  be  sent  in  clubs,  to  one  or  one  hundred 
different  post-offices,  as  may  be  desired.  It  will  bo  all  the 
same  to  the  publishers. 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal,  for  Jan.,  1852, 
now  ready,  contains  Louis  Kossuth,  his  Life  and  Character, 
with  two  Portraits  ;  Physiognomy,  illustrated  ;  Secular  Edu- 
cation ;  Ships  and  Shipping,  illustrated  ;  Individual  Respon- 
sibility ;  Education  Phrenologically  Considered;  Ten-Hour 
System;  School  of 'Design  for  "Women  ;  [Phonography  and 
Phonetics;  Events  of  the  Month;  Definition  of  the  Facul- 
ties. Besides  the  above,  the  present  number  will  be  found 
rich  with  engraved  illustrations  and  variety  of  matter. 
Published  monthly,  at  $1  00  a  year,  by  Fowlers  and  Wells, 
13L  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

To  Book  Agents,  and  Others. — Fowlers  and  Wells,  Pub- 
lishers, 131  Nassau  street,  N.  Y.,  will  furnish,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  all  works  on  Phrenology,  Physiology,  or  Hy- 
dropathy ;  also  on  the  various  reforms  of  the  age.  Among 
others,  works  on  Phonography,  Education,  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  generally.  Catalogues  with  particulars  may  be  had 
on  application.  The  American  Phrenological  Journal — The 
Student — The  Universal  Phonographer  —  and  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,   are  published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,   Clinton 


Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  and  Inventors  will  find  the 
Scientific  American  an  invaluable  aid  to  their  interests,  as 
all  subjects  connected  with  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Manufacturing  are  treated  in  an  eminently  practical 
manner. 

It  is  the  recognized  organ  of  American  invention,  and  is 
widely  complimented  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  soundness 
of  its  views.  It  is  issued  in  quarto  form,  suitable  for  bind- 
ing, with  a  copious  index  and  title-page,  superbly  illustrated 
with  about  600  engravings,  an  official  list  of  patent  claims, 
review  of  American  and  foreign  invention,  scientific  mem- 
oranda, editorials,  and  miscellanea.  It  is  the  'ablest,  best 
conducted,  and  most  widely  circulated  journal  of  its  class  in 
this  country.  The  proprietors  attend  to  securing  letters  pa- 
tent for  inventions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Terms  of  the  Scientific  American,  $2  a 
year  ;  SI  for  6  months;  5  copies,  6  months,  $1  ;  10  ditto,  6 
months,  $S ;  10  ditto,  12  months,  $15.  It  is  also  issued  in 
quarterly  parts,  at  50  cents  per  number.  Address,  postpaid, 
Muks  AND  Co.,  New  York.  Feb.  It. 


Prospectus  of  thh  Plow,  a  Monthly  Chronicle  of  Rural 
Affairs,  (successor  to  the  American  Agriculturist.)  Fifty 
Cents  a  year.  The  cheapest  agricultural  periodical  in  Ame- 
rica. 

11  He  who  by  the  Plow  would  thrive, 
Must  either  hold  himself  cr  drive.''' 

Vol.  I.  No.  1,  New  York,  January,  1852.  Solon  Robinson, 
Editor  ;  CM.  Saxton,  Publisher,  152  Fulton-street.  Terms  : 
Each  number  of  The  Plow  will  contain  thirty-two  pages, 
imperial  octavo,  in  double  columns,  the  same  size,  and  printed 
in  the  same  clear  beautiful  type,  as  the  American  Agricul- 
turist. It  will  be  published  on  the  First  of  every  Month, 
152  Fulton  street,  New  York,  at  50  cents  a  year  for  a  single 
copy  ;  five  copies  for  $2.  Subscriptions  commence  with  the 
year.  No  paper  sent  except  paid  for  in  advance.  Agents  — 
Postmasters,  Editors,  and  all  friends  of  improvement  in  Ag- 
riculture, and  particularly  the  personal  friends  of  the  Editor, 
Publisher,  and  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  will  please  act  as  Agents, 
for  which  they  will  be  allowed  all  over  37>£  cents  per  copy 
as  commission.  Remit  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher. 
Direct  to  C.  M.  Saxton,  152  Fulton  street,  New  York,  and 
prepay  your  postage  The  Editor's  Office  is  at  the  New- 
York  Agricultural  Warehouse  of  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  189 
and  191  Water  street,  up  stairs,  where  he  will  always  be 
happy  to  see  his  friends  from  country  or  city.  Office  hours, 
12  to  3  o'clock,  P.M.  A.  B.  Allen  and  R.  L.  Allen,  late 
Editors  of  the  Americas  Agriculturist,  will  be  regular  con- 
tributors to  The  Flow.  Also,  Professor  Norton,  Dr.  Antisell, 
L.  F.  Allen,  and  others,  late  correspondents  of  the  Agricultu- 
rist. Postage. — The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  make  it  a  point 
of  courtesy  to  pay  postage  on  all  letters  ;  all  sent  to  them 
should  therefore  invariably  be  prepaid.  The  postage  of  The 
Plow,  according  to  the  late  act  of  Congress,  is  as  follows  : — 
Any  distance  within  50  miles  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1 1-4 
cents  per  quarter  ;  over  50  miles  and  less  than  300  miles,  2X 
cents  per  quarter;  over  300  miles  and  less  than  1000  miles, 
3  3-4  cents  per  quarter  ;  over  1000  miles  and  less  than  £000 
miles,  5centsper  quarter;  over  2000  miles  and  less  than  4CO0 
miles,  6  1-4  cents  per  quarter';  over-4000  miles,  7%  cents  per 
quarter.  Under  the  cheap  postage  law,  a  single  subscriber 
can  remit  a  half  dollar  for  The  Plow.  Feb.  It. 

The  Family  Circle  and  Parlor  Annual. — The  first  es- 
tablished (eleven  years  since)  Magazine  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Two  volumes  a  year.  Monthly,  each  num- 
ber contains  thirty-six  octavo  pages,  is  printed  on  good  paper 
and  new  type,  and  contains  a  splendid  Steel  Plate  Engrav- 
ing," a  fine  colored  Flower  or  Wood-cut,  and  occasionally  mu- 
sic. Devoted  to  Fathers,  Motbers,  Daughters,  Sons  &  Ser- 
vants Our  object  is  to  elevate  and  enlarge  the  mind,  to  exalt 
and  purify  the  social  and  moral  feelings,  and  render  the 
Home  Circle  holy,  happy,  and  useful.  It  is  our  design,  here- 
after, to  give  a  Premium  to  all  yearly  single  subscribers  who 
pay  in  advance  at  the  office.  The  first  is  Stuart's  Wash- 
ington, on  steel,  14  by  22  inches,  said  to  be  the  best  likeness 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  ever  published,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  American  citizen.  To  those  who 
have  received  a  portrait  of  Washington  we  offer  "  Christ's 
Blessing,"  a  beautiful  Steel  Print,  about  the  size  of  Wash- 
ington, and  a  subject  dear  to  all  sects  and  creeds.  Agems 
wanted,  of  character,  energy,  and  good  address,  with  approved 
references,  throughout  the  Union.  Postmasters  are  author- 
ized agents 

Terms,  in  advance:  Single  copies,  one  year,  with  Pre- 
mium, $1,  or  124  cents  a  number  ;  five  copies,  without  Pre- 
mium, $4  ;  ten  copies,  $7;   twenty  copies,  $12. 

Subscriptions  commence  with  September  and  March  num- 
bers onlv.  To  secure  the  Magazine  and  Premium  inclose  $1, 
post-paid,  to  the  office  direct  Postage  reduced  to  one  cent 
a  number  under  50'J  miles,  two  cents  over  500  and  under 
1,500  miles.  Address,  post-paid,  James  G.  Reed,  Publisher, 
140  Fulton  street,  N.  Y.  Feb-  **■ 

The  Student,  a  Family  Miscellany,  edited  by  N.  A. 
Calkins,  is  published  monthly,  containing  32  large  octavo 
pages,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings. 

Its  object  is  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Improve- 


ment of  Youth  ;  and  being  adapted  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  from  the  child  to  the  aged  sire,  it  is  emphatically 
The  Periodical  which  every  parent  should  procure  for  his 
family. 

In  its  pages  are  embraced  the  Natural  Sciences,  Physio- 
logy, Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Botany, 
Geology,  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Poetry,  and  Music. 
The  Sciences  are  treated  in  a  popular  manner,  and  the  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  reading  is  sought  for  its  columns 
and  that  best  adapted  to  interest  and  improve  the  minds  of 
the  young. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  The  Student  the  Cheapest  and  most 
widely  useful  Family  Magazine  in  America. 

Terms  in  advance  :  Single  copy,  $L.O0  a  year  ;  15  copies, 
$10.00.      Please   address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to  FowlerS 
and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
what  others  say  of  the  student. 

As  a  Reading  Book  in  Schools,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
teacher,  it  is  unapproachable.  We  would  not  teach  without 
it,  if  we  had  to  supply  the  school  ourself.  We  have  tried  it, 
and  knuio  what  it  is.--Sussex  County  Home  Journal. 

Parents  should  subscribe  for  The  Student,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  their  children  ;  it  will  do  them  more  sub- 
stantial good  than  the  filthy  lucre  many  are  striving  to  secure 
for  them. — Somerset  Fost.  Feb.lt. 


Dickens'  "Household  Y^ords."— A  new  volume  has  just 
commenced.  This  Weekly  Journal  is  designed  for  the  In- 
struction and  Entertainment  of  all  classes  of  Readers,  and 
to  assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  Social  Questions  of  the 
times.  $2  50  a  year  by  mail — 6  cents  a  number.  To  clubs — 
3  copies  for  $6  ;  5  copies  for  $9  ;  10  copies  for  $15.  Opinions 
of  the  Press. — Weighty  is  the  matter  and  buoyant  the  style. — 
N.  Y.  Daily  Times.  It  will  cause  many  a  family  hearth- 
stone to  glow  more  brightly. —  Tribune.  No  one  can  peruse 
this  work  without  being  wiser  and  better. — Albany  Argus. 
To  be  had  of  all  booksellers  and  periodical  dealers  throughout 
the  Union.  Angell,  Engel  &  Hewitt,  Publishers,  1  Spruce 
street.  New  York.  Vol.  3  of  this  work  is  ready,  handsomely 
bound  in  gilt,  cloth.  Price,  $1  75.  A  liberal  discount  to  the 
trade  and  clubs.  Feb.  It. 


The  Dollar  Magazine  has  been  united  with  the  North 
American  Miscellany, and  is  issued  inelegant  style, 50  large 
octavo  pages  a  month,  splendidly  illustrated.  The  contents 
consist  of  choice  miscellaneous  selections  from  the  current 
literature  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  comprising  historical 
and  other  tales  of  high  literary  character,  biographies,  essays, 
anecdotes,  reviews,  poetry,  criticisms,  etc.,  to  which  is  added 
a  Chronicle  of  Passing  Events,  containing  the  principal 
items  worthy  of  record.  Yearly  subscription,  by  mail,  $1. 
To  clubs — 5  copies  for  $1  ;  10  copies  for  S7.  Address,  post- 
paid, Angell,  Engel  &  Hewitt,  No.  1  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  Vols.  ]  and  2,  $i  each,  handsomely  bound  in  gilt 
muslin.  Feb.  It. 

Lectures  on  the  American  Eclectic  System  of  Surgery. 
by  Benjamin  L.  Hill,  M.D.,  with  over  100  engravings  illus- 
trating the  practice  of  Surgery.  Price  $3  50.  To  be  had  of 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York,  or  142 
Washington  street,  Boston.  P.S. — This  work  cannot  be  sent 
by  mail,  as  it  wei»hs  more  than  32  ounces.  What  an  ab- 
surdity is  such  a  law  !  Feb.  tf. 

Blake"s  Patent  Fire-proof  Paint. — The  original  and  only 
genuine  article  that  can  be  sold  or  used  without  infringing 
my  Patent,  and  which,  in  a  few  months  after  applied,  turns 
to  a  slate  or  stone,  forming  a  complete  enamel  or  coat  of 
mail,  over  whatever  covered,  bidding  defiance  to  fire,  water, 
or  weather.  It  has  now  been  in  use  over  seven  years,  and 
where  first  applied  is  now  like  a  stone. 

Look  out  for  worthless  counterfeits,  as  scores  of  unprin- 
cipled persons  are  grinding  up  stone,  and  various  kinds  of 
worthless  stuff,  and  endeavoring  to  sell  it  as  Fire-proof  Paint. 
I  have  recently  commenced  three  suits  against  parties  infring- 
ing my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  prosecute  every  one  I 
can  detect.  The  genuine,  either  in  dry  powder  or  ground  in 
oil,  of  different  colors,  oan  at  all  times  be  had  at  the  General 
Depot,  84  Pearl  street,  New  York,  from  the  patentee,  WiL 


{} 


S   Blaks. 


Feb.  It. 


i        Dress  !— Dress  does  not  make  the  man,  but  genteel  apparel 

';  contributes  much  to  his  appearance  in  the  world;  and  though 

)  it  is  not  proper  to  adopt  Shakspeare's  advice,  and  "make  it 

S  costly  as  the  purse  will  bear,''  all  persons  of  good  taste  desire 

',  to  be  well  clothed  within  the  limit  of  their  means.     The  ad- 

{  vantages  for  arriving  at  this  desideratum  are  offered,  without 

!  the  fear  of  competition  either  in  elegance  of  style  or  reason - 

1  ableness  of  price,  by  BuOTH  and  Fosikr,  wholesale  and  retail 

J  clothiers,  27  Courtlandt  street,  New  York.     Their  establish- 

S  ment  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  perfectly  arranged  in 

;  the  world.     Their  poods  are  all  of  the  best  material  that  can 

I  be  purchased,  and  their  workmen  skilful  and    experienced — 

'  enabling  them  to  afford  facilities  to  their  customers,  in  pur- 

J  chasing  the   best   and   cheapest   clothing  that   can   be   had, 

>  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
\        Everything  belonging  to  a   gentleman"s  wardrobe  may  be 

1  obtained,  from   a  single  garment,  or  a  full  suit,  up  to  a  com- 

j  plete  stock  in  trade,  on  short  notice,  and  the  same  advantage- 

j  ous  terms. 

\        P.S  — Strangers   and   Country  Merchants  are   requested  to 

\  call  on  us — we  promise  to  treat  them  well,  whether  we  sell 

}  or  not.  Feb.  It. 
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THE    NEW    YORK    TRIBUNE, 
DAILY,    SEMI-WI'.ICKI.V,    AST)    »vki:ki.V. 

The  year  1S52  commences  with  events  of  mora  than  usual 
importance,  and  it  is  certain  that  other  events,  equally  mo- 
mentous, will  mark  its  entire  duration. 

The  proceedings  of  Congress,  its  discussions  and  action 
upon  the  great  questions  of  our  Foreign  l'olicv,  the  Tariff, 
the  extension  of  our  lines  of  Steamers  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  opening  of  a  Railroad  to  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories,  Ac,  will  be  watched  with  the 
deepest  interest. 

The  Presidential  Election  takes  place  this  year.  The 
movemonts  of  both  the  great  parties,  the  Conventions,  the 
nominations  and  the  canvass,  will  engage,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  attention  and  the  feelings  of  the  country. 

The  acta  and  speeches  of  the  distinguished  Hungarian 
Leader  and  Exile,  and  tlio  approach  and  possible  outbreak  of 
a  mighty  convulsion  in  which  all  the  nations  of  tho  Euro- 
pean  Continent  will  be  involved,  either  on  the  side  of  Des- 
potism or  of  Liberty,  will  be  subjects  of  constant  and  eager 
interest. 

The  movements  preliminary  to  this  great  convulsion,  the 
intrigues  of  Russian  diplomacy,  the  spasms  of  Austrian 
Despotism,  French  Revolutions,  the  outrages  of  Italian 
rulers;  and,  on  this  side  the  Ocean,  Moxican  Insurrections, 
Californian  Gold  Discoveries,  South  Ameiican  Civil  Wars, 
will  all  add  to  the  general  nun  of  important  events  irhiob. 
will  distinguish  the  yenr  1- 

Ail  who  desire  to  be  promptly,  thoroughly,  and  reliably  in- 
formed  on  these  matters  will  lind  their  wishes  nut  in  Till 
Nkw  York  Titmru:.  Its  atianr-i-ni'-nn  for  proonring  early 
and  accurate  information  an-  not  snrnasssd  Olthoi  in  SXtSM 
or  perfection  by  those  of  any  journal  in  the  world,  tnd  ii« 
readers  may  be  assured  that  no  expense  or  exertion  will  be 
spared  to  maintain,  and  oven  increase,  us  present  complete- 
n. in  and  utility  as  a  nswspaper. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  features,  we  shall  regularly 
publish  the  Letters  of  iiAY.uu>  Taylor,  one  of  the  1 
of  The  Tribune,  who  is  now  exploring  tho  unknown  and 
mysterious  regions  of  Central  Africa,  and  before  las  return. 
will  visit  the  famous  Oriental  cities  of  Damascus  and  Hag- 
dad,  and  examine  the  ruins  of  ancient  NlOl 

CCr"  Postmasters  taking  charge  ol  and  reuniting  us  the 
money  for  a  club  of  twenty  will    be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 

Weekly  gratis.  

TERMS: 

(Payment  in  nil  cases  required  in  Advance  ) 

DAILY    TRIBUNE. 

Mail  Subscribers,  $5  a  year;  $1  5(1  for  three  months. 

SEMI-WEEKLY   TRIBUNE. 

Single  Copy J.:}  00 

Two  Copies fi  00 

Ten  Copies 20  00 

WEEKLY   TRIBUNE. 

Single  Copy 2  fO 

Thrte  Copies ...    5  00 

Eight  Copies 10  00 

Twenty  Copies,  (to  ono  address) 20  CO 

Subscriptions  from  individuals  and  clubs  are  respectfully 
solicited  They  may  be  forwarded  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Address  the  letters  to 

GREELEY  &  McF.LRATII, 
Publishers,  Tribune  Duildings.  New  York. 

J7"  Notes  of  all  speeie-paying  Banks  in  tlic  I'nited 
States  are  taken  for  subscrijitions  to  this  paper  at  par. 
Money  inclosed  in  a  later  to  our  address,  and  dt posited  in 
any  Post-Oj/ice  in  the  I'nited  Stales,  may  be  considered  at 
our  risk ;  but  a  description  of  the  bills  ought  in  all  cases  to 
be  left  with  the  postmaster. 

OPINIONS   OF  THE   PRESS. 

The  Wekklt  Tribune. — L'pon  the  merits  of  The  Tribune 
it  is  unnecessary  toenlarge,  known  as  it  has  long  been,  a?  the 
model  newspaper  of  the  world,  and  the  reading  public  of 
both  this  country  and  Europe  regard  it  as  a  journal  in  tho 
statements  and  views  of  which  the  highest  confidence  may 
be  safely  reposed. —  Pittston  (Penn  )  Gazette. 

Thb  Nnw  York  Triiuns. —  T.ic  Veic  York  Semi-Weekly 
Tribune  is  received  by  us  regularly,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  to  us  advantageous  exchanges  we  believe  we 
could  have  from  any  part  of  the  United  States.  T/ie  Tribune 
is  a  paper  too  well  known  and  appreciated  in  the  West,  to 
need  any  commendation  from  us.  Its  Editor,  Horace  Greeley, 
with  the  waim  impulse  of  a  most  philanthropic  heart,  is  per- 
haps exerting  a  wider  and  greater  influence  than  any  other 
man  in  the  Cnited  States,  upon  its  future  destinv. — Pekin 
(III.)  Mir. 

*  *  *,  *         .Our  readers,  generally,  are 

familiar  with  its  claims,  and  it  is  rather  as  a  reminder  of  the 
great  value  obtained  in  its  columns,  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum,  that  we  call  attention  to  it.  Any  one  who  subscribes  to 
The  Tribune  cannot  fail  to  be  accurately  and  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  passing  events,  as  they  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  And  no  one  who  duly  estimates  the  value  of  such 
information  can  fail,  we  think,  to  avail  himself  of  the  fol- 
lowing exceedingly  favorable  terras. — Diadem,  Providence, 
H.I. 

At  the  head  and  front  of  the  Journals  of  New  York,  we 
at  once,  without  reservation,  place  The  Xeic  York  Tribune. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  strong  assertion,  but  we 
sincerely  think  it  a  true  one. — Boston  Bee. 
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To  the   L.uili-g. —  Among  the   many  improvements  of  the 
day  the  one  for  the  better  promotion  of  female  comfor 
most  critical  period  ol  life,  occupies  a  ]  Those 

ladies  tort,  purity,  and  delicacy  as  wit 

their  attention,  will  he  plea  m  Ihat  their  want 

be  attended  to  by  an  Educat- 

ma  from  f-  It    Medical  School,  andean 

furnish    ample    letters  of  i- 

persons.     She  can  also  attend  to  all   diseases  peculiar  to  wo- 
men.   She    has  permission  ,o  refer  to  the    following  c- 

n  street ;   I'r    W.   M. 
Cornel 

Court.     MaliaOl  CROATS.,  N  •     20    Bennett  ton. 

Fob.  U. 

Pumps,  Fire    Engines,  Cast    Iron    :  ETC.— The 

lubscnber     iiuiiuIjchum    Double     Acting     I>i!l    and 
I  ,   well   calc-ila'. 

Iron  Works,  Rai.r  er  Stations,  Wall]  -team- 

boats   ■  family  purposes,  Stationary    or  Movable 

The  ps.  from  their  simple  construction  and  lit- 

tle   liability   to  in-order,   ai>  olated   for  supplying 

Water-Cure  SStablishn  •  I  supplied 

i  aural    source.)   and    ran    be  worked   in  various  ways, 
citlier  by  water  power,  horse  pow-  ual  power, 

besides  using    the   same    powers    for    many   other    purpo««s, 
when  not  in  use  I  water,  or  even   at  the  same  lime 

Water  can   b*  oarritd 

houses    ■  ■    and  equi| 

into  a  fire  ent'Ti*-     *>.i: 

with  a  small  double-acting  Force  l'ump,  can  t»   used  lor  va- 
rious purposes — wash.ng  windows,  wtl 

ing  water  D  ■    purpose  of  c-  ■>  orma, 

etc.,  arranged  on   two    •  si  en*  nisc 

from  i  MS,  and  work  the  pump  and  guide  the  stream 

at  the  same 

mtains  of  various  patterns  and 
Jets  of  all  descriptions. 
■in     and     V  ps.       I  also    manufi 

Pumps,    for   cisterns  rr  wells,  of  any  be  worked 

by  hor •■■ 

Force  Pumps  for  Welln.  ed  at 

a  higher  point   than    the  eur  point 

■  jtrr  w ill  not  i i ' •  •  »•  • :  • 

be  preferable.  pose. 

Village  and   Factory  Firs  Kng.nes.  .  m  I 

double-acting  hit  and  i  ner  ji« 

handled,  and  worked  by  few  men.     It:  ike.  are  a 
and  aft,  or  across  the  ends. 

■  are    furnished    in   a  plain   but   neat  Style.     Copper- 
riveted    hose    of    all    i 

Md  and  Gulls  I  - 
I ' ii r chasers  are  requeued  to  oall, 
mail  v.  due  attention,  and  ; 

Farnam  3 .  -;,  up- 


lo  size  of  Pumps,  etc.     G    H 
stairs,  formerly  D,  L.  F.irnam. 


Feb.  «t 


Dr.  B.  'I!.  Smith's  Torpeo  i  Binn  hMiflmBO  Machines. 
—  These    Mac  iincs   diller    Irom   all  other     I 
Mac i  u  made  an  improvement  bv 

the    primary  and  secondary  currents  are  united      Tne  cures 
performed    DT  this   instrument  now  are,  in  some   in  I 
almost  incredible.     For  pr.  I  reter  to  hit  new  work 

lately  issued  from  the  press,  under  the  title  of  "  '1  he  Medical 
Application  of BlejctTioMagTJOtism."    Mailediti 

••iits.  The  Torpe.lo  Magnetic  Machines  are  put 
up  in  neat  rosewood  cases  of  a  very  portable  size.  Price.  $1'' 
To  agents  they  are  put  at  $9  Postmasters,  Dri-, 
Stoielieepers.  and  all  who  are  willing  to  be  inslrume: 
relieving  the  sick,  are  respectfully  invited  to  act  as  agents. 
They  can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  Fnion.  Re- 
mittances for  a  single  machine  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  my 
risk,  if  the  Postmaster's  receipt  for  the  money  be  taken. 
When  several  are  ordered,  a  draft  or  check  of  deposit  should 
be  sent.  All  letters  to  he  post-paid.  I  would  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  my  Operating  Rooms  are  open  daily  for  applying  the 
Electro-Magnetic  Machine  to  the  sick.  Tho-e  who  preter  it 
can  send  the  pay  to  either  of  the  Express  Offices  in  Wall 
street,  who  will  procure  the  Machine  of  me  for  them,  and 
forward  it  on.  Address.  Sasiuel  B.  Smith.  297 1  Broadway, 
N  Y.  Orders  for  these  machines  received  by  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  131  Nissan  street,  N,  Y.  Feb.  tf. 

.V.  E.  Female  Medical  Colece. — The  next  term  will 
commence  Feb.  17.  1652,  and  continue  four  months.  Pro- 
fessors, (the  four  first  named  are  from  the  Phi.adetphia  Fe- 
male Medical  Collegel  N  R.  Mosely,  MD  ,  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  ;  J.  S.  Longshore.  M.D  ,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children ;  M.  W.  Dickeson.  M.D  .  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy  ;  Abraham  Livezey.  M.D. ,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  ;  Wm  H  Cornell,  M.D  .  Physiology, 
Hygiene  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  Enoch  CR.olfe.MD., 
Chemistry;  Hannah  E.  Longshore.  M.D..  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy.  Fees — Matriculation  $3  :  to  each  of  the  six  Pro- 
fessors $10  ;  Dissecting  fee  $5.  Timothy  Gilbert,  President. 
Samuel  Grecorv,  Secretary,  17  Cornhiil,  Boston.     Feb.  It. 

Vapor  Baths. — John  Hanna.  of  fG  Forsyth  street,  near 
Grand,  New  York,  will  administer  Vapor  Baths  daily,  from 
9  A  M  to  10  P.  aj.  A  female  will  ba  in  attendance  to  wait 
on  ladies.  Feb.  tf. 

Phonography  Taught  bt  Mail,  in  a  course  of  from  one  to 
five  letters.  Terms — -*1  per  letter  of  instruction.  For  par- 
ticulars address,  postpaid,  T.  C.  LeLasd.  No.  205  Broadway. 
New  York.  Feb.  It. 

82  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y\ — Boot  Makers7  Union  Associa- 
tion.— Boots  and  Shoes  at  retail,  for  wholesale  rrices. 
Feb   91. 
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r  further  particulars  address  Das.  BBarrrca  dt 
1 ILDES.  1T.9  Ma.n  ttr<-el.  Huffi.o.  New  York.  It. 

SpRixcnrtl)  WiTEB-Ctlitl,  onder  the  direction  of  Dr.  E. 
-    1,   having   b-een   attended  with  the  most  unprecedented 
HI  ii,'  ]  1st  season,  will  be  kept  open  through  the  winter. 
Lirge,  commodious,  and  well-warmed  Bath-rooms  for  both 
sexes,  will  make    the  treatment  quite   as  congenial  to   the 
ngs  of  patients  as  the  summer  season,  and  much  more 
beneficial.    Terras  £6  per  week.    A  liberal  discount  for  those 
who  stay  three  months.     Dr.  E.  Ssr.tx.  Proprietor  and  Phy- 
sician.    W.  T.  Jesm,  Steward.  Jan.  2^ 

The  Rnrvn    Km.    Water-Curb   RjtreiT  —Established 
n  1-17      Located  at  Round  H ill.  Northampton.  Mass.     Ac- 
ij  from  B  '  sr  York,  in 

from  4  to  6  hours.  For  beauty  and  h'ailhfulness  of  location 
— softness  and  parity  of  water — large  and  well-furnished 
rooms,  and  for  comforts  and  conveniences  for  patients  and 
their  friends,  this  establishment  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
country.  Address  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Agent,  or  C.  A  Fill, 
M.D.,  Physician.  Feb.  lit 

Mocst  Pp.ospect  Wat  R-Cuai.— Binghamton,  Broome 
Co..  N.  V.,  acce-sible  six  times  a  day,  by  N.  Y.  an^ 
Raii  Road.  Patients  are  received  and  treated  alt  the  veeir 
round,  without  any  reference  to  winter.  No  letters  received 
unless  the  postage  is  pre  paid.  Da.  0.  V.  Thater,  principal 
and  Resident  Physician.  Feb  2t. 

Greenwood  Sprixgs  Water-Cupe,  Cuba.  Alleghany  coun- 
ty. N  Y.  The  proprietors  ol  this  Institution  r<-<pec':"ully 
announce  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  and  treat  the  sick 

>  and  afflicted  during  the  coming  winter.     Terms  per  week, 
.    $  j.  payable  weekly.  J.  C.  WhttaeeR,  J.  B.  Fbasier. 

Feb.  It. 

The  Brownsville  Water-Cure  Establishment,  under  the 

>  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Ba^lz,  is  open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 


Summer  atid  Winter 


Feb.  lOt. 


Pewsvlyasia  Water-Ctre  Establishment — Br  Edward 
J    Acker,  M.  D.,  Phillipsburgh.  opposite  tue  town    of   Beaver, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  Beaver  county,  Pa.  Feb.  tt. 


Miss  M.  H.  Mowrt.  Phtsioas,  No.  2-2  South  Main  street 
Providence.  Rhode  Island.  Feb.  l,t.» 
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Back  Numbers  Wanted. — In  exchange  for  the  February  number  of 
the  Water-Cure  Journal,  for  1851, the  Publishers  will  send  any  twenty- 
five  cent  book  from  their  list  which  may  be  desired.  Address  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  New  York. 

New  Water-Cure  Establishments. — Notwith- 
standing the  rapid  increase  of  Hydropathic  Institutions 
during  the  past  year,  we  anticipate  a  still  greater  in- 
crease during  the  present  year.  If  the  principle  of 
"  supply  and  demand  "  hold  their  usual  relations,  there 
must  be  several  hundred  more  establishments  erected 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  S.  O.  Gleason,  formerly  of 
Glen  Haven,  and  recently  of  the  Forest  City,  will  soon 
open  an  establishment  in  the  prospective  city  of  £1- 
mira,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  which  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  christen  "  The  Elmira  Water-Cure." 
Our  friend  and  contributor,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleason,  will 
preside  over  the  women's  department.  Full  particu- 
lars are  announced  by  advertisement.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Gleason  will  devote  themselves  to  public  lecturing  on 
Hydropathy,  Physiology,  &c,  during  the  present 
season. 


NO.    II. 
BY    T.    L.    NICHOLS,    M.D. 

The  first  thing  a  human  being  does,  after  com- 
ing into  the  world,  is  to  breathe.  This  function, 
thus  commenced,  is  never  suspended  more  than  a 
few  moments  at  a  time,  until  our  earthly  exist- 
ence ends.  As  the  rapidity  of  breathing  bears  a 
certain  general  relation  to  the  action  of  the  heart, 
being  at  about  the  rate  of  four  beats  to  one  inspi- 
ration, we  breathe  very  fast  in  infancy — fast  when- 
ever there  is  a  hurried  action  of  the  heart,  and  ] 
more  slowly  in  old  age. 

The  machinery  by  which  we  breathe  is  exten- 
sive, complicated,  and  very  curious.  When  we 
have  examined  it,  and  seen  how  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  the  healthy  performance  of  this  function, 
we  shall  be  surprised  that  men  think  it  of  so  little 
consequence.  That  the  blood  or  juices  of  every 
organic  being  should  be  brought  within  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  air,  is  a  law  of  nature.  No 
vegetable  can  grow,  and  no  animal  live,  when  de- 
prived of  air.  The  leaves  of  a  tree  are  its  lungs, 
as  well  as  its  stomach.  Cut  off  the  leaves  of  a 
plant,  and  you  stop  its  growth,  and  soon  destroy 
it.  I  have  seen  the  grapes  of  a  beautiful  vine 
wither  and  fall  off,  because  the  broad  lung-leaves 
had  been  removed. 

The  water  contains  an  abundance  of  air.  Boil 
it,  or  put  it  under  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  bub- 
bles are  seen  to  rise  from  it ;  and  no  animal  can 
live  in  water  thus  deprived  of  air.  And  this  at- 
mosphere, so  necessary  to  all  animal  life,  what 
does  it  contain  f  The  chemists  tell  us  that  the  air 
is  composed  of  four  parts  of  nitrogen,  one  part  of 
oxygen,  and  about  five  parts  in  a  thousand  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  oxygen  appears  to  be  the  active 
ingredient,  the  nitrogen  the  passive,  and  the  tri- 
fling proportion  of  carbonic  acid  we  may  consider 
neuter. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  chemists  have  got.  I  look 
upon  this  physiology  as  very  meagre  and  mechan- 
ical. The  atmosphere  seems  to  me  a  vast  store- 
house of  vital  aromas  and  influences,  in  which  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  If  it  contains 
oxygen  for  the  blood,  it  contains,  I  doubt  not, 
some  principle  fully  as  necessary  to  the  nervous  / 
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fluid.  As  the  higher  forms  of  life  exist  upon  the 
lower,  the  air,  doubtless,  contains  elements  of  vi- 
tality, received  from  minerals,  plants,  and  lower 
animal  existences. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  atmospheric  influ- 
ences which  develop  cholera,  yellow  fever,  plague, 
<fec,  are  of  a  positive  character.  They  may  be 
merely  negative — the  lack  of  certain  unknown 
vital  principles. 

But,  leaving  this  discussion  for  the  present,  let 
us  look  at  what  every  one  can  see  and  compre- 
hend— the  machinery  of  the  function  of  respira- 
tion. To  perform  the  office  of  breathing  we  have 
first  three  openings,  the  mouth  and  two  nostrils, 
so  that  one  may  be  always  ready  for  use.  These 
passages  open  into  the  pharynx,  a  pouch  behind 
and  below  the  mouth  and  "nose,  into  which  our 
food  and  drink  pass  as  well  as  the  air.  Upon 
the  front  part  of  this  pouch,  just  back  of  the  roots 
of  the  tongue,  is  an  opening  into  the  larynx  or 
windpipe,  which  is  also  the  organ  of  the  voice.  If 
we  attempt  to  draw  in  our  breath  and  swallow  at 
the  same  moment,  something  gets  down  the  wrong 
way.  But  in  the  orderly  process  of  alternate 
swallowing  and  breathing,  this  orifice  is  not  only 
closed,  but  a  valve  shuts  down  over  it,  to  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure.  The  air  then  passes  down 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  which,  just  behind  the 
breast-bone,  divides  into  two  branches,  or  bron- 
chia, which  enter  the  lungs,  and  subdivide  in  all 
directions  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  These 
tubes  terminate  everywhere  in  little  air  bladders, 
and  all  the  air  we  inhale,  from  one  to  six  pints  at 
each  inspiration,  rushes  through  these  tubes,  and 
expands  these  cells  with  a  soft  purring  murmur, 
like  that  of  forest  leaves.  This  is  the  healthy 
sound  of  the  respiration. 

I  give  here  a  view  of  the  lungs,  right  and  left 
lobes,  with  the  heart  lying  between  them,  Fig.  1 ; 
and  below,  an  engraving  of  the  extremities  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  with  the  air  vesicles  upon  them, 
like  clusters  of  leaves  or  berries,  Fig.  2. 

But,  as  the  air  will  not  force  its  way  into  the 
lungs,  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  more  breathing   r  ) 
apparatus.      The  lungs  fill  up,  with  the  heart,  the 
entire  cavity  of  the  thorax.    From  the  upper  rib 
to   the  lower,  the   lungs  press  against  them  all 
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round.  They  have  no 
power  of  dilating 
themselves,  but  when 
the  chest  is  dilated, 
the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere forces  in  the 
air,  and  dilates  them, 
as  the  wind  rushes  in- 
to a  bellows  when  it  is 
opened. 

The  bony  walls  of 
the'  thorax,  consisting 
of  twelve  pairs  of  ribs, 
the  back-bone,  and  the 
breast-bone,  are  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  3.     The 
ribs     have     a    slight 
movement    upon    the 
,  back-bone  or  bones,  and, 
being  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion, when  they  are  raised, 
the  whole  cavity   of  the 
chest  is  enlarged. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  we 
have  the  power  of  enlarg- 
ing this  cavity  witho"ut 
moving  the  ribs.  The 
chest  is  separated  from  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  lungs  and  heart  from 
the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  and  in- 
testines, by  a  sheet  of  muscle, 
which,  in  its  lax  state,  is  arched 
upwards.  When  its  fibres  con- 
tract, it  is  drawn  tightly  across, 
the  cavity  enlarged  downward, 
and  of  course  a  larger  space  made 
for  the  expanding  lungs  which 
the  air  rushes  in  to  fill.  Now, 
reader,  draw  a  few  good  long 
breaths,  first  by  raising  the  ribs, 
then  by  depressing  the  diaphragm, 
and  then  by  both  actions  com- 
bined. The  lines  in  Fig.  4  re- 
present the  different  positions  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen. 

To  raise  the  ribs,  and  to  expand  the  chest, 
aud  to  contract  the  abdomen,  and  diminish 
the  capacity  of  the  lungs  by  driving  up  the 
diaphragm,  requires  many  muscles  acting  in 
different  directions.  In  Fig.  5  these  are  re- 
presented. We  have  here  muscles  drawing 
the  ribs  up  toward  the  head  and  out  to- 
ward the  shoulders.  There  are  muscles  be- 
tween all  the  ribs,  bringing  them  closer  to- 
gether. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  four 
sheets  of  muscles,  perpendicular  and  cross- 
ing in  various  directions,  which  compress 
the  abdomen,  force  the  liver  and  stomach 
against  the  diaphragm,  this  against  the  lungs, 
and  so  drive  out  the  air  with  force  enough 
to  blow  a  trumpet. 

All  this  machinery  was  made  by  Omnipo- 
tent wisdom,  to  be  used.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  we  neglect  its  use.     When  women 
wear  tight  clothing  around  the  waist,  if  they  compress  it  but  a  single  inch,  or 
impede  its  free  movement,  they  restrain  the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  and  inter- 


Fig. 


fere  with  the  con- 
traction of  the 
diaphragm.  If 
their  clothes  are 
tight  low  down, 
the  diaphragm 
cannot  act,  be- 
cause the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  can- 
not expand  to 
make  room  for 
it,  Where  a  man 
works  in  a  stoop- 
ing position,  and 
allows  himself 
to  grow  round- 
shouldered,  he 
hurts  the  action 
of  the  chest. 

This  is  one  kind 
of  practical  pro- 
fanity ;  the  other 
is  where  the  air 
itself  is  allowed 
to  become  im- 
pure. Air  once 
breathed   is    ex- 


hausted of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  has  received  from  the  blood  an  addi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid.  It  i3  exhausted  of  its  vital  properties,  and  loaded  with 
poisonous  emanations.  The  same  air  must  not  be  breathed  twice  over.  One 
man,  in  a  close  room,  deteriorates  the  whole  air  in  it  with  every  breath  he 
breathes.  How  much  more  a  dozen  men,  or  a  hundred.  Among  the  most 
potent  causes  of  disease  are  failing  to  breathe  enough,  and  breathing  air  of 
an  impure  quality. 

To  my  mind  there  is  something  very  offensive  in  breathing  over  the 
breaths  of  other  people.  In  an  unventilated  church  or  theatre^and  theatres, 
to  the  shame  of  all  Christian  people  be  it  said,  are  generally  better  ventilated 
than  churches — we  cannot  avoid  inhaling  the  emanations  of  those  around 
us.  The  breath  of  one  is  poisoned  with  tobacco,  another  with  brandy ;  one 
has  rotting  teeth,  another  ulcerated  lungs ;  one  has  eaten  pork  and  onions, 
another  is  redolent  of  snuff  or  whiskey.  Then  come  the  odors  of  musk, 
hair-oil,  perspiration  from  unwashed  bodies,  and  feet  that  are  anything  but 
posies.  If  it  were  not  prejudicial  to  health,  it  would  be  very  indelicate  to 
breathe  such  a  foul  atmosphere  ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  terribly  demoralizing  and 
unwholesome. 

Pure  air  is  the  first  necessary  of  life.  Good  air  to  breathe,  and  a  proper 
action  of  the  lungs,  are  the  first  conditions  of  health.  But  how  often  are  we 
deprived  of  them.  Every  filthy  person  in  the  world,  helps  to  pollute  the 
atmosphere.  Every  smoker  of  tobacco  poisons  it.  Every  nuisance  renders 
it  unhealthy.  The  atmosphere  belongs  alike  to  all  God's  creatures,  and  a 
man  might  as  well  throw  arsenic  into  our  wells  and  streams,  as  to  poison  in 
any  way  the  air  we  must  breathe  every  moment  of  our  lives. 

Every  church,  school-house,  or  building  where  people  congregate  in  any 
way,  ought  to  be  so  constructed  that  air  must  come  in.  Our  school-house ', 
in  winter  especially,  are  nurseries  of  disease,  for  want  of  ventilation.  Our 
stages  are  little  pest  holes;  our  railroad  cars  are  so  many  anticipatory  hearses ; 
our  steamboat  cabins  and  canal  packets  are  floating  coffins. 

Poor  Kossuth  !  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Austria  to  be  poisoned  every- 
where with  foul  air  in  America.  He  is  continually  sick,  not  from  his  labors 
and  cares,  but  from  this  cause  alone.  He  has  been  all  the  time  stifled  in  cars, 
boats,  at  dinners  and  meetings,  with  the  vast  and  enthusiastic  crowds  around 
him,  poisoning  him  and  each  other.  They  endure  it  for  a  few  hours — he 
suffers  from  it  all  the  time,  and  he  must  die  if  he  has  not  a  better  chance  to 
breathe.  When  he  made  his  speech  at  the  New  York  Press  dinner,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  room  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  Much  as  I  wished  to 
hear  him — having  paid  seven  dollars  for  the  privilege — I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  room  before  he  was  one-third  through.  I  tried  to  breathe,  but  could  not. 
I  gasped  a  few  times,  and  made  for   the   door,  pitying  all  fools  and  poor 
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ith,  their  present  victim.     He  was  as  really     Belf  when  young,  (in  ls-io,  Wing  then  20  3  there  is  an  absorption  of  nitrogen  in  (tie  course  of 


poisoned  that  night)  as  it'  an  Austrian  aaaaairin  had 
mixed  arsenic  with  his  food  ! 


CHEMISTRY    OF  LIFE. -NO.  V. 

l'.Y    T.     AST1SKU,     M.I>. 

Tut.  phenomena  of  endosmose,  which  have  been 
laid  down  as  the  moans  by  which  tlio  motions  of 
the  tluids  of  the   animal  body  are    regulated,  dis- 
tributed, and  altered  in  density,  are  settled  t'aets  in 
practical  philosophy.     It  is  but  recently  that  these  j 
facts  have  been  applied  to  explain  the  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  circulation  of  the  lluids.    These  facts  * 
do  not  explain  the  chemical  changes  continually 
going  on  in  the  fluids  themselves,  which  changes  i 
are  produced  by  the  operation  of  chemical  princi- 
ples ;   these   changes  being  the  reverse  of  those 
which  occur  in  the  vegetable   frame.     "  Have  we 


old  ;1  he  then  made  from  15  to  17  inspirations  per 
minute,  and  each  time  inhaled  a  third  of  a  litre  of 

air  into  his  lungs:  a  litre  is  v«i\  nearll  I  ,  I  1.7(50) 
of  an  English  pint;  this  amount,  at  16  inspirations 
per  minute,  would  in  '-4  hours  be  equal  to  1,784 
gallons,  which  is  somewhat  below  the  estimate  of 
Valentin  given  above. 

According  to  Lavoisier  an  adult  man  takes  into 
his  system  from  the  air,  in  one  year,  746  lbs.  of 
oxygen,  or  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  weight  of 
the  air  inhaled  ;  yet  his  weight  is  found,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  either  just  the  same, 
or  differing  only  in  a  few  pounds.  What  has  be- 
come of  all  this  oxygen  f  It  is  evident  it  does  not 
remain  in  the  system,  nor  is  it  exhaled  as  oxygen, 
for  the  air  which  passes  out  of  the  lungs  contains 
no  free  oxygen,  but  contains  instead  almost  an 
equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  Dumas  states  that 
the  air  loses  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and 
the  expired  air  contains  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of 


not,  in  fact,"  writes  Duma?,*  "found  bv  a  multi 

tude  of  results,  that  an  animal,  in  a  chemical  point  j  «"*onic  a<=id,  the  composition   of  this  latter  gas 


of  view,  constitutes  a  true  apparatus  of  combus- 
tion, by  which  carbonaceous  matters  burnt  inces- 
santly are  returned  to  the  atmosphere  in  the 
shape  of  carbonic  acid,  in  which  hydrogen  burnt 
incessantly  is  returned  as  water,  whence  in  fine 
free  azote  is  ceaselessly  exhaled  in  the  breath,  and 
in  the  state  of  oxide  of  ammonium  (ammonia)  is 
thrown  off  by  the  vesical  secretion  ?  From  the 
animal  kingdom  therefore,  as  a  whole,  carbonic 
acid,  watery  vapor  and  azote,  or  oxide  of  ammoni- 
um, are  continually  escaping.  Simple  substances 
and  few  in  number,  the  formation  of  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  history  of  the  atmos- 
phere itself."  How  this  combustion  is  carried  on, 
the  means  which  effect  it,  the  substances  burnt 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  products,  will  now  be 
considered.  The  whole  process  is  one  of  oxidation. 
The  atmosphere  supplies  the  oxygen,  the  composi- 
tion of  air  being,  according  to  Dumas, 

Oxygen,    208  and 
Nitrogen,  792 


beiiu 


Carbon,     6 
Oxygen,  16 


1000  air. 

It  contain?  besides  a  minute  but  certain  propor- 
tion of  vapor  of  water,  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia, which,  however,  need  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration now.  The  above  constitution  is  so  con- 
stant as  to  show  no  difference  in  analysis  when 
the  air  is  taken  from  a  height  of  upwards  of  9,000 
feet. 

"We  inhale  this  air  at  every  inspiration.  The 
quantity  inspired  varies  with  the  size  of  the  lungs, 
with  the  period  of  life,  and  the  condition  of  health 
in  the  human  being.  Some  have  estimated  the 
number  of  inspirations  at  20  in  the  minute,  and 
the  quantity  of  air  at  each  inhalation  as  16  inches: 
this  latter  calculation  is  too  low,  and  the  former 
rather  high,  for  very  few  healthy  adults  breathe 
20  times  in  the  minute.  This  calculation  givc3 
266  feet  in  24  hours. 

Valentin  estimates  the  day's  inspiration  as  398i 
feet,  and  Agassiz  goes  as  high  as  700  feet 

These  two  last  estimates  are  rather  high.  Du- 
mas, whose  trustworthiness  in  all  matters  of  expe- 
riment is  great,  made  some  observations  on  him 
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in  22  parts ; 

so  that  by  the  above  calculation,  142  grains  of  car- 
bon are  given  off  from  the  lungs  in  one  hour,  and 
9  ounces  in  the  day  of  24  hours. 

"Watery  vapor  is  given  off  from  the  lungs,  con- 
stituting the  moisture  of  the  breath  ;  a  portion  of 
this  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  air,  the  oxy- 
gen of  which,  uniting  with  some  hydrogen  in  the 
blood,  forms  the  water.  Thus  at  every  moment 
with  each  inspiration  small  quantities  of  its  ele- 
ments separate  from  the  animal  organism,  after 
having  entered  into  combination  within  the  body 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  These  ele- 
ments formed  in  the  blood  are  derived  from  the 
food ;  so  that  the  food  dissolved  in  the  blood  is 
acted  upon  and  altered  by  the  air. 

But  how  does  the  air  in  the  lungs  reach  the 
blood  ?     Altbough   the   capillary   vessels  which 
carry  the  blood  needing  aeration  are  very  minute 
and  widely  distributed  over  the  network  of  cells 
of  which  each  lung  is  composed,  and  which  cells 
in  a  man  of  average  size  yield  an  extent  of  surface 
of  twenty  thousand  square  inches;  yet  in  no  place  is  ; 
the  air  in  direct  contact  with  the  blood,  a  mem-  ; 
brane  in  every  case  intervening.    The  phenomena 
of  endosmose,  which  have  explained  on  physical  | 
principles   some  of  the  actions  hitherto  termed 
vital,  which  involve  the  motion  of  fluids,  also  ex- 
plain  those  of  respiration.     To  produce  what  is 
termed  endosmose,  two  fluids  and  a  membrane  are  j 
necessary.     These  are  present  in  every  act  of  in-  j 
spiration.     The  air  is  a  fluid,  very  elastic  no  doubt,  j 
but  still  possessing  the  properties  of  a  fluid  ;  the  : 
second  fluid  is  the  blood,  and  the  dividing  mem- 
brane  is  the  wall  of  the  air  cell  and  coats  of  the 
capillary  blood-vessel.      In  this  case,  the  lighter 
fluid,  the  air,  passes  through  the  membranous  wall 
into  the  blood,  where  it  commences  the  series  of  j 
chemical  actions,  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water.     When  it  is  said  that 
the  air  passes  into  the  lungs  and  into  the  blood,  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  the  air  enters  the 
blood-vessels.     It  is  only  its  oxygen  which  passes 
through   the   membrane.      Some 'have   believed 


respiration,  bnl  Dumas  believei  this  never  oi 
except  in  cum. '.lion  with  circumstances  which 
render  it  more  than  doubtful.    The  oonstanf  phe. 

noinenon  is  the  exhalation  of  nitrogen  unab.-orbed 

and  unaltered. 

The  experiments  of  Dumaa  and  Bouningsult 
show  how  the  mroumstanoes  of  age,  sex,  and  con- 
stitution act  in  regard  to  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  from   the  Lungs.     Thus   at   every  age 
from  eight  years  upwards,  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  is  greater   in  males  than  in  females.     In  the 
male  itgoes  on  increasing  from  eight  to  thirty;  from 
thirty  to  forty  it  is  stationary  or  tend-  to  diminish 
a  little ;   from  forty  to  fifty  the  decrease  is  more 
decided  ;  from  fifty  to  extreme  age  the  exhalation 
diminishes  more  and  more,  until  at  the  verge  of 
existence  it  is  almost  what  it  was  at  eight  years  of 
age.     In  the  female  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  goes  on  increasing  from  eight  years  to  pu- 
berty ;  similar  to  the  boy,  but  always  less  in  degree. 
Here  the  increase  suddenly  stops:  when  menstrua- 
tion sets  in,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  regular, 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  remains  the 
same  as  it  was  previous  to  this  change.    When  the 
period  arrives  for  menstruation  to  cease,  then  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  by  the  lungB 
begins  to  increase :  thus  from  forty  to  forty-nine, 
there  is  an  evident  increased  exhalation  ;  as  years 
however  accumulate,  the  quantity  begins  to  lessen, 
following  the  same  law  as  in  the  male.     If  men- 
struation cease  accidentally  for  a  period,  there  is 
an  increased  giving  off  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
lungs,  until  regularity  ensues,  when  the  carbonic 
acid    immediately   returns    to    its  normal   small 
quantity ;  so  that  whatever  the  time  of  life,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  monthly  discharge  coincides  with  a 
diminution  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  lungs.     The  most  robust  female  who  is  regular, 
never  exhales  so  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  most 
weakly  male   of  the   same   age ;  a  man  usually 
giving  off  from  his  lungs  twice  as  much  carbonic 
acid  as  a  female. 

The  whole  use  of  air  to  the  corporeal  frame  is 
to  supply  oxygen,  it  never  supplies  its  nitrogen  ; 
there  is  always  a  surplus  of  that  element  in  the 
system  derived  from  the  food ;  with  this  oxygen 
carbon  is  subtracted  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and 
hydrogen  is  removed  to  form  water.  The  oxygen 
gas  is  dissolved  by  the  venous  blood,  and  carbonic 
acid  is  set  free  in  the  blood-vessel ;  the  blood  be- 
comes arterial  without  a  trace  of  any  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed the  soluble  principles  of  the  blood  are  con- 
verted into  lactic  acid  ;  this  acid  is  then  changed 
into  lactate  of  soda,  and  this  is  afterwards  convert- 
ed into  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  immediately 
seized  on  by  a  fresh  portion  of  lactic  acid,  and  so 
the  process  goes  on.  These  slow  and  successive 
phenomena  constitute  the  essence  of  respiration, 
and  is  a  slow  process  of  combustion  ;  this  process 
we  shall  now  follow  out  and  explain  somewhat 
more  in  detail. 
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THE  EVILS  OF  DRUG  TREATMENT-NO.  I. 

BY   JOEL   SHEW,    M.D. 

Hydropathy  is  both  positive  and  negative.  The 
positive  part  relates  to  the  remedial  means  used 
in  the  system ;  the  negative  to  those  agencies  and 
influences  that  are  harmful  in  their  nature,  and 
which  should  consequently  be  avoided.  A  most 
important  consideration  in  negative  Hydropathy, 
is  that  which  refers  to  the  effects  of  drug  medica- 
ments. I  propose,  therefore,  to  give,  from  time  to 
time,  short  articles  on  "The  Evils  of  Drug  Treat- 
ment ;"  and  in  performance  of  this  task,  I  shall, 
for  the  most  part,  allow  medical  men  to  present 
their  own  statements.  We  shall  find,  I  doubt  not, 
before  we  get  through  with  the  matter,  that  many 
even  among  the  friends  of  Water-Cure  are  in 
the  habit,  every  now  and  then,  of  resorting  to  the 
use  of  articles  which  they  believe  to  be  at  least 
harmless,  but  which  are  in  fact  pernicious,  and  in 
some  cases  positively  dangerous.  I  shall  speak 
first  of 

BLISTERS    IN    THE    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDREN. 

The  late  Professor  John  B.  Beck,  of  this  city,  re- 
marked, in  an  essay  on  the  "  Effects  of  Blisters  on 
the  Young  Subject,"  that  "  there  is  an  opinion 
prevalent,  that  blisters  are  innocent  remedies, — 
that  if  they  do  no  good,  they  do  no  harm."  The 
learned  professor  also  remarked,  "  that  this  is  un- 
questionably a  great  error,  and  has  been  produc- 
tive of  vast  mischief ;"  and  "  that,  independently 
of  the  unnecessary  suffering  which  blisters  may 
occasion,  they  sometimes  produce  death  by  the 
manifest  causes  of  ulceration  and  gangrene,  while, 
in  others,  they  insidiously  aggravate  the  disease 
they  were  intended  to  relieve." 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  blisters  never  do  any  good 
as  applied  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  they  do  sometimes  aid  nature  in 
her  operations ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  do 
more  good  than  harm  in  some  instances,  as  cura- 
tive means.  But  my  object  is  simply  to  set  forth 
the  dangers  consequent  on  their  use,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  treatment  of  children. 

Dr.  Robert  Christison,  author  of  a  work  on 
"  Poisons,"  in  speaking  of  the  poisonous  properties 
of  cantharides,  remarks,  "that  an  ordinary  blis- 
tered surface  often  ulcerates  in  febrile  diseases;  and 
in  the  typhoid  (sinking)  state,  which  characterizes 
certain  fevers,  this  ulceration  has  been  known  to 
pass  on  to  fatal  sloughing,  (mortification,)  especial- 
ly when  the  blister  has  been  applied  to  parts  on 
which  the  body  rests.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
blistered  surface  be  very  extensive,  death  may 
take  place  in  the  primary  stage  of  the  local  affec- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance excited.  Thus,  in  1841,  a  girl  affected 
with  scabies  (itch)  received  cantharides  ointment 
by  mistake,  instead  of  sulphur  ointment,  from  a 
hospital-sergeant  at  Windsor  Barracks ;  and  hav- 
ing anointed  nearly  her  whole  body  with  it,  was 
seized  with  violent  burning  pain  of  the  integu- 
ments, followed  by  vesication,  general  fever,  and 
the  usual  symptoms  of  the  action  of  this  poison  on 
the  urinary  organs.  These  effects  were  so  severe 
that  she  died  in  five  days." 

Dr.  Thomas  Bull  of  London,  a  writer  on  the 
"Management  and  Diseases  of  Children,"  tells  us 


"that  a  blister  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  longer  than  from  two  to  four  hours  ;  and  that 
this  precaution  is  necessary,  because,  from  the 
great  irritability  of  the  skin  of  the  child,  there  is 
danger  that  not  only  the  scarf-skin  (as  it  is  called) 
will  be  raised  as  a  blister,  but  the  true  skin  be- 
neath will  be  destroyed."  "This,"  according  to 
this  author,  "  would  occasion  great  suffering,  and 
cause  a  very  troublesome  sore,  seriously  affecting 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  child,  and,  perhaps, 
even  put  its  life  in  jeopardy." 

Dr.  James  Mackintosh,  author  of  a  work  on  the 
"Practice  of  Medicine,"  in  speaking  of  the  ef- 
fects of  blisters,  gives  the  following  caution  in  re- 
gard to  their  effects  on  children : — "  In  young  in- 
fants, the  blistered  surface  is  liable  to  slough, 
(mortify,)  and  death  will  so  frequently  follow  such 
an  occurence,  that  I  entertain  considerable  repug- 
nance at  applying  a  blister  to  a  new-born  child ; 
and  it  is  impossible  I  shall  ever  forget  the  fright 
experienced  on  the  last  occasion  I  applied  one  in 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The  case  was 
severe  ;  the  parents  had  heard  of  the  good  effects 
of  blistering,  and  I  was  urged  by  them  to  apply 
one.  My  objections  were  honestly  mentioned, 
but  they  still  insisted ;  and  a  blister  was  accord- 
ingly applied,  with  the  precaution,  too,  of  placing 
a  piece  of  fine  gauze  between  it  and  the  skin  :  a 
deep  slough  took  place,  and  the  child  made  a  nar- 
row escape  from  death." 

Dr.  Michael  Ryan,  author  of  a  work  on  "Mid- 
wifery," speaking  of  the  use  of  blisters  in  the 
treatment  of  children,  says,  "  I  have  seen  a  blister 
on  the  child  followed  by  sloughing,  and  an  aper- 
ture form  over  the  epigastrium,  which  exposed  the 
subjacent  viscera." 

Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  author  of  a  work 
on  "Materia  Medica,"  states,  "that  he  has  seen 
gangrene  and  death  follow  the  application  of  a 
blister  on  an  infant." 

Dr.  John  North,  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Practical  Observations  on  the  Convulsions  of  In- 
fants," tells  us  "  that  he  has  twice  known  infants 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  sloughing  of  blis- 
ters, the  progress  of  which  could  not  be  arrested," 
and  "that  he  had  frequently  seen  very  severe 
paroxysms  (of  convulsions)  brought  on  in  conse- 
quence of  their  injudicious  and  unnecessary  appli- 
cation." 

Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  remarks, 
"that  in  children  a  blister  sometimes  induces  gan- 
grene, (mortification,)  as  I  have  witnessed  in  two 
or  three  instances." 

Professor  Beck,  before  referred  to,  in  speaking 
of  the  common  mode  of  preparing  blisters  by  cov- 
ering the  plaster  with  dry  fly-powder,  states  "  that 
the  dry  powder  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  skin  after 
the  blister  is  removed,  and  in  this  way  strangury 
is  more  likely  to  be  caused  ;  and  that  in  one  case, 
according  to  Dr.  Ure,  mortification  has  occurred 
from  this  cause." 

In  the  eruptive  diseases  of  children,  blisters 
have  been  found  especially  pernicious.  "  When 
the  skin  is  in  a  morbid  state,"  says  Professor  Beck, 
"ulceration  and  gangrene  are  by  no  means  unu- 
sual occurrences,"  (in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
blisters.) 

Dr.  Jonathan  Pereira,  an  English  author  on 
"  Materia  Medica."  mentions  two  instances  of  death 


from  the  gangrene  caused  by  applying  a  blister 
after  measles. 

Dr.  Joseph  Comstock,  a  writer,  some  years  since, 
in  the  "Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal," 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  blisters  in  scarlatina, 
says,  "  they  sometimes  put  on  very  alarming  ap- 
pearances, being  visited  by  canker,  turning  black, 
and  threatening  mortification." 

Professor  Dunglison,  in  his  "  Materia  Medica," 
asserts  "  that  he  has  seen  several  cases  of  death, 
manifestly  caused  by  the  use  of  blisters,  in  scarla- 
tina and  measles." 

Thus  I  might  quote  at  much  greater  length  from 
standard  authorities,  in  proof  of  the  dangerous  ef- 
fects of  blisters  when  applied  in  the  diseases  of 
children ;  but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient.  I  now 
turn  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  namely,  to 
the  contradictory  rules  given  in  medical  works  for 
the  application  of  blisters. 

Dr.  John  Armstrong,  as  quoted  by  Professor 
Beck,  says,  "  From  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  for  the  application  of  the  blister  in 
adults,  and  half  that  period  in  children." 

Drs.  Evanson  and  Maunsell,  in  "A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Management  and  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren," say,  "In  no  instance  is  the  blister  to  be  left 
on  more  than  a  few  hours,  (from  two  to  four ;) 
not  longer,  in  fact,  than  until  the  skin  is  reddened, 
when  vesication  will  follow ;  but  this  result  should 
not  be  waited  for,  as  attendants  always  will  do, 
unless  the  most  express  directions  to  the  contrary 
be  given." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Neligan,  in  a  work  on  "  Medicines, 
their  Uses  and  Mode  of  Administration,"  directs 
"  that,  as  a  general  rule,  in  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren, blisters  should  only  be  left  on  until  redness 
of  the  surface  is  produced,  when  the  application 
of  a  warm  poultice  to  the  part  will  cause  vesica- 
tion." 

Drs.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  in  a  work  entitled 
"Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics," 
remark  "  that  in  children,  a  blister  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  longer  than  to  produce  red- 
ness of  the  surface;"  and  "that  in  very  young 
infants,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  this  effect  (red- 
ness) should  be  permitted  to  occur  before  its  re- 
moval." 

Dr.  William  P.  Dewees,  in  his  "Practice  of 
Physic,"  states,  "  that  in  children,  the  blister  is  fre- 
quently found  to  have  performed  its  duty  in  eight 
hours,  and  very  often  in  six.  It  should,  therefore, 
always  be  examined  at  these  periods,  and  dressed, 
if  sufficiently  drawn  ;  if  not,  it  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  until  this  take  place." 

Dr.  Williams,  in  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 
Medicine,"  says,  "that  to  avoid  gangrene  (mortifi- 
cation) in  children,  it  is  advisable  never  to  allow 
the  blister  to  remain  on  more  than  six  hours." 

After  reading  the  foregoing  statements  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  blisters,  as  witnessed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  children  .some  important 
practical  thoughts  must  naturally  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  the  reader.     It  appears — 

1.  That  blisters  are  far  from  being  as  safe  an  ap- 
plication as  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 

2.  That  they  are,  under  many  circumstances,  a 
dangerous  remedy,  and  more  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  children. 

3.  That,  judging  from  the  rules  laid  down  for 
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their  use,  by  mauy  of  the  leading  teachers  in  the 
healing  art,  it  would  be  positively  dangerous  to 
allow  practitioners  at  large,  even  those  of  emi- 
nence in  the  art,  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children.  If  no  two  agree  as  to  the  rule, 
how  are  any  of  them  to  be  trusted  ? 

But  suppose  we  admit  that  but  few  chil- 
dren have  been  actually  destroyed  by  blisters ; 
and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  apparently 
serious  results  have  followed  their  use.  What 
then  ?  Does  it  not  appear  too  plain,  that,  even  in 
the  most  experienced  hands,  blisters  are  yet  some- 
times dangerous  ?  Now,  what  parent  would  be 
willing  that  his  child  should  be  the  exception  to 
the  rule  ?  Does  not  the  fact  that  they  are  some- 
times capable  of  destroying  life,  and  that  too,  be 
it  remembered,  when  the  greatest  precaution  is 
taken,  and  that,  in  many  other  cases,  they  aggra- 
vate the  complaints  for  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered, and  cause  in  all  instances  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  pain,  and  which  is  sometimes  most  tor- 
menting and  severe, — I  say,  does  not  all  this  make 
it  for  the  interest  of  every  benevolent  man,  every 
well-wisher  of  the  race,  and  especially  for  every 
parent,  to  look  well  to  the  matter  as  to  whether 
this  barbarous  practice  of  torturing  the  body  is, 
after  all,  in  any  case  absolutely  necessary  ?  If  it 
is  necessary  ever  to  use  blisters,  we  who  profess 
the  healing  art,  above  all  others,  should  endeavor 
to  know  it.  Nor  should  we  flinch  in  applying 
them,  barbarous  as  they  appear  to  be,  wheiiweknow 
positively  that  they  are  demanded  in  any  given 
case.  But  thanks  to  Priessnitz,  blisters  are  never 
necessary.  In  the  water-cure,  we  have  a  better 
mode ;  one  that  is  not  only  incomparably  more 
efficacious  for  good,  but  at  the  same  time,  posi- 
tively and  absolutely  safe.  We  are  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  South  America  or 
Asia,  for  a  poison  fly ;  but  everywhere,  on  the 
habitable  globe,  do  we  find  that  best  of  all  reme- 
dies, cold  water. 

Warer-Cure  Inst.,  cor.  Twelfth  st.  and  University  pi. 
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chapter  viii. 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

"Blessed  is  the  man  who  invented  sleep."  It 
is  the  divinest  of  all  boons.  It  refreshes  the 
wearied  an&revives  the  way-worn.  To  the  wretched 
it  is  better  than  wine,  to  the  joyous  better  than 
the  richest  viands. 

Can  one  think  of  any  of  God's  gifts  which,  when 
deprived  of,  one  prizes  so  highly  ?  Many  days  in 
my  chequered  life  have  I  longed  for  the  sun  to  go 
out  of  sight,  that  I  might  creep  into  my  cot  and 
sleep  and  forget ;  so  laden  was  I  with  soitow. 
If  sleep  were  desirable  for  naught  else,  it  would 
be  of  untold  value  for  the  forgetfulnes  which  it 
creates  to  the  millions  whose  hearts  ache,  toiling 
millions,  hungry  millions,  unclad  milions — to  whom 
daylight  is  the  harbinger  of  terrible  sufferings  and 
deep  darkness  a  benefactor.  Would  God  that  it 
were  not  so  !  But  it  is  so.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  this  hour  while  I  am  writing,  with  light 
and  warmth  and  love  about  me,how  many  are  work- 
ing their  lives  away  for  bread — hands  sore,  limbs 
wearied,  hearts  stricken — to  whom  death  would  be 


a  welcome  visitant,  and  to  whom,  in  his  absence, 
sleep  comes  like  a  blessed  angel  and  wraps  around 
them  and  their  rags  her  own  mantle,  and  wiles 
them  away  into  the  land  of  dreams.  Blessed  land  ! 
Land  of  equal  freedom,  of  broad  democracy,  where, 
as  in  the  grave,  the  king  and  the  peasant  are  alike 
helpless,  where  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  poor- 
est Red  Republican  are  brothers,  where  life  puts 
off  its  incidents  and  assumes  its  impenshble  char- 
acteristics. 

Horace,  in  his  immortal  verse,  has  eulogized 
Death  as  the  truest  ruler ;  for  he  approaches  the 
man  of  state  and  the  man  of  rags,  and  they  are  on 
a  common  level.  Death  is  mighty  ;  but  Sleep  is 
kind.  Death  strikes  but  to  conquer;  Sleep  touches 
but  to  restore.  Death  does  his  work  once  for  all ; 
Sleep  hers  as  often  as  may  be.  Death  works  like 
a  conqueror,  and  so  disgusts  at  times.  Sleep  acts 
like  a  beneficent  genius,  and  so  her  work  is  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye.  Step  to  the  bedside  of  the  dead — 
a  look,  a  glance,  and  one  turns  away.  But  by  the 
bedside  of  the  sleeper,  one  will  stand  and  watch  life 
in  its  throbbing,  and  imagine  the  sleeper  in  beau- 
tiful dream-land,  where  sighing  and  sorrow  dwell 
not,  where  care  and  vexation  of  earthly  life  ob- 
trude not,  where  want  of  position  and  want  of 
money  avail  not ;  but  where  life  buds,  blossoms, 
and  ripens  spontaneously.  And  one  turns  away 
to  invoke  blessings  on 

"  Nature's  sweet  restorer." 

In  common  sleep,  the  subject  is  in  what  is 
called  a  state  of  ww-consciousness.  The  eyes  are 
closed,  the  respiration  is  somewhat  slower,  and  the 
heart  beats  not  quite  so  quickly  as  when  the  per- 
son is  awake.  The  mind  is,  practically  speaking, 
out  of  the  body.  The  mightiest  man  asleep  is 
weak  as  the  weakest.  The  body  in  sleep  has  lost 
its  king.  Its  power  is  departed  for  the  time.  No 
systematic  action  can  be  expected  of  a  common 
sleeper  ;  no  responsibility  can  belong  to  one.  The 
mutterings  one  hears  are  of  no  meaning,  or  if  so,  are 
of  no  value.  The  turning  from  side  to  side  one 
thinks  nothing  of,  more  than  of  the  breathing  of 
an  animal.  Life  under  sleep  is  organic  in  its  char- 
acter, and  of  no  account  in  moral  estimation  ; 
but  somnambulism,  or  sleep-walking,  is  a  different 
thing. 

It  is  the  paradox  of  Bleep-waking.  One  does 
unconsciously  what  is  usually  done  only  during  the 
wakeful  state.  Of  this  state  of  being  I  have 
something  to  say,  and  what  I  state  can  be  attested 
by  persons  of  the  most  respectable  character. 

From  my  earliest  boyhood,  after  I  donned  the 
coat  and  trowsers,  I  had  more  or  less  of  this 
peculiar  state  of  existence  ;  but  after  my  twelfth 
year  the  somnambulic  state  came  on  me  quite  fre- 
quently, and  up  to  my  thirtieth  year,  in  one  phase 
or  other,  showed  itself.  It  exhibited  itself  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  ways.  Evidently  a 
large  part  of  my  life  I  have  been  able,  at  times, 
to  exhibit  two  states  of  consciousness — the  one, 
common  to  all  mankind  ;  the  other,  uncommon  to 
most  people,  and  entirely  distinct  from  common 
consciousness.  What  I  did  in  one  state  I  was  to- 
tally forgetful  or  unmindful  of  having  done  in  the 
other  state.  I  acted  like  different  persons.  My 
modes  of  conversation,  my  oratorical  efforts,  the 
exercise  of  my  physical  powers,  the  way  in  which 


I  walked,  talked,  sung,  my  personal  address,  all 
were  different  in  these  two  attitudes  of  being.  My 
intellectual  and  bodily  tastes  differed.  The  books 
I  read  when  in  one  state  I  never  read  in  another ; 
the  edibles  which  were  favorites  with  me  when 
in  one  state  of  existence,  I  abhorred  when  in  the 
other  state.  Account  or  fail  to  account  for  it,  it 
is  not  the  less  true,  or  the  most  respectable  persons 
in  the  village  and  neighborhood  where  I  lived  are 
unworthy  of  belief.  But  this  is  not  all.  My 
rights  did  not  in  these  two  states  hold  the  same 
relation  to  the  rights  of  others.  The  law  of  meum 
and  tioum,  though  as  distinctly  recognized  and  as 
stoutly  defended,  was  not  applicable  in  similar 
cases  in  both  states.  In  the  somnambulic  state, 
no  diverging  from  the  line  of  sanity  could  be  seen. 
It  was  not  eccentricity,  nor  monomania,  nor  any 
derangement  of  the  mental  faculties  that  could  be 
witnessed — all  was  corre'et,  steady,  profound,  but 
unaccountable. 

Those  who  have  read  the  last  chapter  of  this 
history  will  recollect  that  I  gave  an  account  of  a 
calico  cow  that  my  father  owned,  and  the  strange 
exhibitions  of  intelligence  that  she  gave.  She  was 
the  exciting  cause  of  my  putting  forth  as  fine  a 
feat  as  somnambulist  ever  showed. 

"It  was  a  balmy  night  in  July;  the  sun  had, 
during  the  day,  showed  himself  in  his  strength, 
and  corn  tassels  were  out  in  their  glory."  My 
bedroom  was  on  the  north  end  of  our  farm-house, 
and  by  it  our  passage-way  for  wagons  to  and  from 
the  highway  ran.  On  the  north  side  of  this  pas- 
sage was  a  cornfield,  its  tops  all  out,  its  silk  thrust 
through  the  husks,  and  its  leaves  green  and  luscious 
to  the  look.  It  extended  from  the  "  highway," 
which  bounded  it  on  the  east,  back  or  westward 
some  sixty  rods,  and  was  bounded  on  the  south 
side  by  the  passage-way  and  the  barn-yard,  be- 
tween which  and  it  was  a  high  cedar  rail  fence, 
heavily  cross-staked,  and  ridered  with  round  ce- 
dar poles.  Any  animal  breaking  through  the 
barn-yard  fence  into  the  field  could  travel  in  the 
rows  till  it  came  opposite  my  sleeping-room  win- 
dow. Now,  on  this  night  alluded  to  above,  I  was 
awakened,  I  cannot  tell  how,  and  thinking  that  I 
heard  the 

"  Cows  In  the  corn," 

had  jumped  up,  and  with  head  out  of  window 
and  ear  on  the  alert,  was  trying  to  satisfy  myself 
of  the  truth  of  my  suspicions.  My  door  opened, 
and  my  father  stood  by  my  side,  saj'ing  that  he 
suspected  the  cattle  were  in  the  field.  No  sooner 
said  he  this,  than  I  leaped  out  of  the  window,  ran 
across  the  path,  and  climbing  on  the  fence,  looked 
over  the  tall  stacks,  but  saw  nothing.  I  hallooed, 
and  the  cattle  started.  I  leaped  into  the  field, 
and  away  I  went.  They  were  all  under  way. 
The  retreat  commenced  from  a  dozen  different 
quarters.  It  was  rapid  but  orderly.  I  pushed  on 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  my  night-gown 
on,  and  every  hill  I  passed  showered  tassel  blows 
and  dew  on  to  me,  so  that  by  the  time  I  had  gotten 
to  the  gap  in  the  fence  I  was  wet  as  though  I  had 
taken  a  plunge. 

I  put  up  the  fence  cleverly  as  I  could,  and  left 
it  for  perfection  by  the  hired  men  in  the  morning. 
Cattle  will  never  commit  outrages  of  this  sort 
twice  in  the  same  night.  They  wait  till  they  sup- 
pose the  watch  is  relaxed. 
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I  went  back  through  the  barn  and  door-yard  to 
my  window,  whistling  some  snatch  of  a  time  that 
occurred  to  me.  I  was  happy,  though  mad  at  the 
cattle,  for  I  was  full  of  blood,  high  hopes,  great 
longings.  My  better  nature  was  uppermost,  since 
my  farm  life  had  begun  under  healthful  nursing. 
The  stars  over  my  head,  all  so  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, were  so  many 

"  Gimlet-holes  letting  the  glory  through," 

till  it  descended  unto  me,  and  bathed  my  little 
soul  with  celestial  strength.  Gracious  powers ! 
would  that  my  scarred  heart  could  throb  once 
more  as  it  did  that  night.  Would  that  I  could 
now  hope  so  genially  and  look  into  the  FUTURE 
so  confidingly  as  then !  My  father  stood  at  the 
window  waiting  for  my  return ;  he  had  in  his 
hand  a  night-dress,  which,  after  combing  the  corn 
blossoms  from  my  hair  and  wiping  my  body  dry, 
I  put  on,  and  laid 

"  Me  down  to  sleep." 

The  next  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  my  father, 
thinking  he  heard  the  cattle  in  the  corn,  came  into 
my  room.  The  window  was  up,  and  I  was  ab- 
sent. He  waited  for  my  return,  and  I  at  length 
came.  But  what  was  his  surprise  to  see  me  naked. 
He  reproved  me  for  it,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  crawled  into  the  window,  and,  covered  with 
blossoms  of  corn  and  dew,  crept  into  bed  by  my 
brother's  side,  and  shirtless,  laid  myself  under  the 
clothes.  He  took  hold  of  me,  shook  me  quite 
strongly,  and  after  a  while  I  opened  my  eyes,  saw 
who  he  was,  and  sat  up  in  the  bed  and  asked  his 
wishes.  I  then  found  myself  naked,  and  hair 
all  soaking  wet.  I  had  gotten  out  of  bed,  taken 
off  my  night-dress,  and  gone  into  the  cornfield, 
driven  out  the  cattle,  put  up  the  fence,  and  came 
back  and  went  to  bed  without  the  first  gleam  of 
common  consciousness.  Wow,  let  the  orthodox 
sowZ-doctorstell  on  what  principles,  or  under  what 
construction  of  commonly  received  notions  of  life, 
all  this  was  done,  if  they  can.  If  the  answer  is, 
that  all  this  grew  out  of  the  mental  impressions 
caused  by  the  excitement  of  the  night  previous, 
allow  me  to  inquire  how  the  muscles  obey  the 
will,  how  locomotion  is  regulated,  how  work  is 
done  and  acts  performed  a's  carefully  and  as  effec- 
tively as  they  could  be,  and  yet  the  doer  of  them 
have  no  cognition  of  anything.  To  this  hour  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  acts  of  that  night,  and 
yet  in  subsequent  somnambulic  states  allusion 
was  made  to  it,  and  intelligent  descriptions  of 
what  I  did  were  given.  But  allow  me  to  allude 
to  another  instance.  I  was  at  school,  a  close  stu- 
dent, a  young  ambitious  lad  of  sixteen,  somewhat 
homespun,  but  strong  in  uprightness  and  conscious 
of  power.  My  dear  father  was  sick,  and  gradually 
undergoing  that  grand  metempsychosis  which  the 
shallow  thinker  calls  death.  It  was  a  stormy  day 
in  January ;  the  snow  had  fallen  two  feet  deep, 
and  I  started  for  my  home,  eight  miles  distant. 
My  father  had  written  me  that  he  wanted  to  see 
me  ;  he  wanted  to  look  into  my  face — he  wanted 
to  give  me  injunction  after  injunction  not  to  for-  < 
get  my  duties  to  him  in  the  care  of  his  wife,  my  < 
mother.  He  need  not  have  said  it :  I  could  not —  I 
I  never  can  forget  him  or  her.  Death !  A  man  j 
such  as  my  father  never  dies.  He  lives  in  his  \ 
counsels,  full  of  wisdom  as  they  were  of  heart ;  > 


in  his  examples,  ripe  from  wide  observation  and 
varied  experiment,  constituting  ample  experience  ; 
in  his  principles,  which  were  absolute,  as  great 
moral  truths  are ;  in  his  very  mistakes,  which  were 
very  few  and  were  not  small.  His  desire  to  see 
me,  growing  out  of  a  feeling  that  he  might,  at  any 
hour,  "pass  onward,"  and  to  give  me  counsel,  was 
natural,  but  not  necessary.  But  his  slightest  wish 
was  law  to  me,  and  I  started  for  home,  as  I  have 
said,  on  foot.  "Weary  walk,  this  trudging  in  an 
unbroken  snow  path.  Before  I  reached  our  door 
I  thought  my  body  would  tire  out  completely — 
but  it  did  not.     I  accomplished  it. 

I  ate  my  supper,  chatted  awhile  with  my  pa- 
rents, and  went  to  bed  in  my  old  bedroom.  My 
father  and  mother  I  left  sitting  in  the  kitchen, 
gratified  at  my  arrival,  and  proud  of  me. 

I  fell  asleep — awoke  and  arose  and  dressed  my- 
self, came  into  the  kitchen,  and  took  a  seat  be- 
tween my  father  and  mother.  They  looked  sur- 
prised, and  inquired  why  I  had  left  my  bed. 

Said  I,  "  Has  nobody  been  in  here  since  I  went 
to  bed?" 

"  No." 

"  Has  nobody  been  trying  to  injure  you,  fa- 
ther ?     Has  no  one  demanded  money  of  you  ?" 

"  No." 

""Well,"  replied  I,  "there  will  somebody  come, 
and  that  is  why  I  left  my  bed  ;  at  least  I  have 
dreamed  there  would,  and  the  dream  is  no  illusion 
to  me,  but  a  fierce  reality." 

My  father  smiled  as  if  incredulous,  yet  as  though 
he  asked  no  braver  or  better  defender  than  his  boy. 
At  that  instant  my  mother,  a  very  cautious  woman, 
heard  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  stepping  to  it,  as  I 
supposed  to  inquire  who  was  there  and  what  was 
wanted,  instead,  opened  the  door,  and  in  came  a 
terrible  gust  of  wind  and  snow — ior  the  night  was 
hideous— and  with  them  marched  in  a  woman. 

She  walked  half-way  from  the  door  to  the  fire, 
when  she  discovered  me,  and  I  evidently  took 
her  aback  by  my  presence.  I  saw  this  at  a  glance. 
I  saw  the  creature  of  my  dream.  I  knew  I  was 
destmed  to  a  struggle,  and  I  grew  in  strength  as  I 
looked  at  my  dear  father  and  mother.  She  took 
a  chair,  turned  its  back  to  the  fire,  and  seated  her- 
self with  her  face  in  the  shadow.  I  kept  my  seat 
and  appeared  to  give  no  attention  to  her. 

""Who  are  you  ?"  inquired  my  father. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?"  said  she. 

"Everything,  if  you  are  to  stay  in  my  house  ; 
nothing,  if  you  are  not." 

"  What  if  I  will  not  tell  you  ?" 

"Then  you  must  leave  the  house  !" 

"Leave  the  house  !"  exclaimed  she.  "I  should 
like  to  see  anybody  here  try  to  put  me  out." 

"  What  if  I  call  my  men,  and  throw  you  out, 
neck  and  heels  V 

"  You  have  not  got  any  men ;  they  have  all 
gone  home." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"I  inquired  at  the  last  house  on  the  road,  before 
I  came  here.     It  is  Saturday  night,  and  I  was  told 
your  laboirers  all  went  home  Saturday  night,  and 
that  you  lived  alone."     I  glanced  at  my  father  ; 
he  was  pale,  but  his  courage  ebbed  not  a  whit.  He  \ 
was  helpless,  not  able  to  get  out  of  his  chair,  and  ; 
he  surmised  strange  occurrences,  for  he  had  re-  i 
ceived  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  dollars  that  j 


very  week  from  his  large  wheat  sales,  and  he  saw 
what  was  before  him.  This  hag  was  either  a  de- 
coy, or  a  man  in  disguise,  whose  object  was  rob- 
bery. I  could  see  all  this  was  rapidly  passing 
through  my  father's  mind,  but  it  did  not  bow  him 
the  ninth  part  of  an  inch.  So  I  sat  still  as  if  I  sus- 
pected nothing  but  a  war  of  words.  The  hag  had 
on  an  old  quilted  hood  and  old  bombazine  cloak, 
which  came  to  her  feet,  and  was  belted  about  the 
body. 

"You  are  a  woman,"  said  father. 

"  Of  course  I  am :  what  do  you  ask  that  question  . 
for  ?" 

"  Have  you  a  husband  ?" 

"Yes!" 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?" 

"  In  Truxtun." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  have  a  husband,  why  do 
you  not  live  at  home,  instead  of  gadding  about 
such  nights  as  this,  alone — a  night  fit  only  for 
fiends  to  be  abroad?" 

"Why  don't  you  set  the  North  River  on  fire?" 
said  she,  leaping  from  her  chair  and  springing  to- 
wards my  father,  at  the  back  side  of  my  chair,  and 
hissing  through  her  teeth.  "  I'll  teach  you  why  I 
am  here."  My  mother  screamed  and  ran  ;  my 
father  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  but  instantly  yielded,  resolved  to  take 
what  awaited  him  ;  and  I  was  out  of  my  seat  as 
quick  as  the  hag,  and  as  she  passed  me  on  her  way 
to  grapple  my  father  I  struck  her  with  my  fist  a 
blow  under  the  ear,  which,  but  for  her  old  cotton 
hood,  would  have  knocked  her  flown  ;  as  it  was, 
it  staggered  her,  gave  me  time  to  get  the  chairs 
out  of  the  way,  and  gather  myself  for  a  fight.  She 
recovered,  and  looking  at  me  for  a  moment,  said, 
as  if  in  soliloquy,  "Oh!  you  choose  to  cross  my 
track,  do  you  ?  Well,  d — n  me  if  I  do  not  settle 
you  pretty  quick ;"  and  thrusting  her  hand  into 
her  cloak,  made  as  if  she  would  draw  a  dagger. 
The  motion  maddened  me  ;  it  brought  foam  to  my 
lips ;  I  struck  her  a  half  dozen  blows  quick  as 
lightning ;  she  let  her  dagger  go  and  clenched  me; 
her  gripe  satisfied  me  that  I  had  found  my  match, 
ay,  more,  in  strength,  and  that  my  skill  as  a  box- 
el',  and  my  almost  unequalled  ability  as  a  wrestler, 
must  save  me.  I  had  learned  pugilism  of  a  clever- 
English  teacher,  and  at  wrestling,  at  that  day,  I 
had  never  been  thrown.  I  knew,  when  I  felt  the 
gripe,  that  I  was  dealing  with  a  man.  I  felt  that 
my  father  and  mother  were  relying  on  me,  and  I 
grew  strong,  as  I  before  said.  We  tussled,  grasped 
and  let  loose,  struck  and  parried,  clenched  and 
wrestled,  till  after  various  attempts  we  found  our- 
selves at  what  wrestlers  call  a 
"side  hold." 

I  got  the  "under  arm,"  and  I  lifted  him — for  it  is 
no  longer  her — over  my  hip,  threw  my  leg  around 
his,  and  turned  him.  He  fell  on  to  the  floor  like  a 
log.  I  intended  to  break  his  bones,  but  he  un- 
hooked his  cloak,  (it  had  become  unbelted  in  the 
struggle,)  and  leaped  up  like  a  cat.  His  cloak  and 
woman-hood  fell  off  together.  I  struck  him  before 
he  was  well  balanced,  staggered  him,  grappled  my 
left  hand  into  his  throat,  and  struck  him  again —  ^ 
called  on  my  mother  to  open  the  door,  and  as  she  r) 
did,  I  pushed  him  and  kicked  him  out.  He  swore  ^jf 
he  would  be  the  death  of  me.  I  told  him  to  take 
himself  out  of  that  part  of  the  State  or  I  would 
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put  the  sheriffs  on  his  track,  and  shutting  the  door 
in  his  face,  walked  to  my  father. 

"My  son,"  said  he,  "kneel  down  ;  "  and  I  did, 
and  my  mother  was  by  my  side,  and  my  brother, 
a  boy  younger  than  myself,  who  had  awakened 
and  crept  out  into  the  kitchen,  was  also  there,  and 
father  prayed  God  for  his  blessing,  and  thanked 
Him  for  our  safety,  and  blessed  me  for  my  cool- 
ness and  bravery— and  we  all  went  to  bed. 

Now,  let  your  doubters  tell  me  how  I  came  to 
see  this  matter  beforehand.  This  very  hooded 
and  cloaked  man  I  had  seen,  had  heard  his  threats 
to  my  father,  had  struggled  with  him,  and  con- 
quered him  in  my  dream,  before  he  came  into  the 
house,  and  had  awakened  and  left  my  bed  to  go 
and  sea  after  my  father's  safety,  and  to  conquer 
him  again  in  the  kitchen.  All  the  main  features 
of  the  occurrence  were  made  known  to  me  before 
they  took  place,  and  by  the  impression  they  made 
on  me  enabled  me,  I  doubt  not,  to  save  my  pa- 
rents' lives.  This  incident  differs  from  the  other 
in  this,  that  what  I  was  conscious  of  in  one  state 
was  common  to  the  other.  It  was  an  act  of  pre- 
vision. I  could  make  a  book  of  such  incidents  in 
my  own  life.  Let  these  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
reader,  as  far  as  my  testimony  goes,  of  the  truth 
of  the  position,  that  persons,  whilst  in  the  body, 
are  not  always  subject  to  material  causes  or  mo- 
tives as  prompters  to  activity. 


A  LETTER  PROM  VERMONT. 

BY  S.  O.  GLEASON,  M,D. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  December,  I  left  Forest 
City  Water-Cure  to  meet  my  wife  at  our  Green 
Mountain  home,  whither  she  had  been  gone  some 
weeks,  to  enjoy  a  visit  with  our  friends  and  loved 
ones,  from  whom  we  have  been  separated  for  many 
years.  These  social  visits  among  friends,  amid  the 
scenes  of  childhood,  carry  us  back  through  many 
years  of  pleasure  when  the  world  looked  charm- 
ing and  bright.  Little  did  I  dream,  in  my  hours 
of  childhood,  that  the  pure  element  that  gushes 
out  so  freely  among  these  hills,  was  to  be  in  future 
a  mighty  weapon  which  was  to  make  war  upon 
the  Allopathic  doctors,  for  whom  I  was  taught 
reverence  was  due  for  science  and  skill  in  reliev- 
ing the  sick.  But  time  has  not  only  made  changes 
among  my  old  associates  and  school  companions, 
but  also  in  my  views  of  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Medicine  was  here  regarded  as  absolutely  essential 
in  treating  the  sick.  Now  many  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use,  while  all  are  opposed  to  the  large 
dosing  of  former  times.  The  demand  for  more  sim- 
ple and  efficient  means  to  alleviate  our  sufferings, 
is  daily  increasing  all  over  the  country.  And  to 
it  physicians  must  give  heed,  or  others  more  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  must  take  their  places. 

I  had  hoped  to  take  a  ride  on  the  railroad  leading 
from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  but  as  the  road  is 
not  yet  entirely  completed,  I  had  to  make  the  best  of 
a  tedious  ride  of  sixty  miles  in  a  stage-coach  drawn 
by  four  lean  horses,  much  resembling  the  one  on  which 
a  certain  antiquated  personage  is  said  to  ride,  only 
they  were  not  white.  The  proprietors  of  the  route 
seem  to  be  well  aware  that  when  the  "  iron  horse  " 
comes  into  competition  with  staging,  their  busi- 
\  ness  will  be  at  an  end, — while,  like  good  economists, 
'  they  are  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  old  ma- 


chinery, with  as  little  outlay  as  possible  Tho  curing 
of  acute  diseases  with  water  is  like  railway  travelling, 
whilo  drugging  is  liko  staging — slow  and  toilsome. 
I  found  but  little  snow  till  I  began  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tains, which  rise  nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  tho  mile, 
even  in  the  most  feasible  route,  for  noar  four  miles.  On 
the  height  of  the  land,  where  the  road  runs,  tho  snow 
was  two  feet  in  depth,  while  the  air  was  clear,  cold,  and 
bracing.  I  was  at  once  conscious  that  the  old  maxim, 
"  Elevation  is  exposure,"  was  in  some  circumstances 
true  at  least,  since  I  had  met  stern  winter  in  the  face, 
which  forcibly  reminded  me  that  I  was  among  my  na- 
tive hills.  One  feature  struck  me  as  being  peculiar  to 
these  mountains  at  least,  if  not  to  all  ranges,  the  clear- 
ness with  which  the  outlines  of  distant  elevations  can 
be  distinguished,  as  well  as  more  minute  objects  in 
the  distance.  There  is  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  in 
these  everlasting  hills,  upheaved  by  the  internal  fires 
of  primeval  times,  that  must  ever  impress  all  who  gaze 
upon  them  with  feelings  of  awe,  as  they  are  monu- 
ments of  the  physical  changes  which  this  earth  has 
undergone,  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  hand  of  time.  The  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  world's  progress  are  slow,  but  destined  to  work 
out  as  mighty  a  revolution  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
as  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  have  in  preparing  the 
earth's  surface  as  a  residence  for  its  inhabitants.  The 
efforts  of  many  minds  stand  out  as  prominent  in  the 
social,  political,  religious,  or  medical  history  of  this 
world,  and  are  as  immortal  monuments  of  the  power 
of  the  human  mind,  as  the  mountains  are  indicative  of 
the  efforts  of  mighty  forces  that  hare  been  employed 
in  former  times  to  prepare  and  fit  this  globe  as  a  happy 
and  delightful  residence  for  millions  of  human  beings. 
As  medical  reformers  we  have  a  mighty  work  to  per- 
form, and  shall  we  not  erect  a  monument  in  the  medi- 
cal history  of  this  age  which  shall  endure  like  the  ever- 
lasting hills— pointing  upward  and  onward  to  the  time 
when  all  shall  obey  the  laws  of  life  and  health— when 
peace  and  prosperity  shall  be  the  heritage  of  all — when 
pain  and  sickness  shall  cease  to  annoy  and  disturb  the 
repose  of  mankind  1 

From  the  10th  of  December  till  about  the  close  of 
the  month,  the  mercury  seldom  rose  above  zero— often 
sinking  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  below — while  the  air 
was  filled  with  frost  and  snow,  hurried  along  by  fierce 
winds,  forbidding  the  inhabitants  to  remain  long  out  of 
doors,  unless  well  protected  by  extra  clothing.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  ever  saw,  during  twenty  years'  resi- 
dence on  these  mountains,  sixteen  to  eighteen  days  in 
succession  of  more  intensely  cold  weather.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  winters  here,  I  do  not  think 
consumption  as  prevalent  as  where  the  weather  is  more 
variable,  though  the  cold  is  much  less  intense.  In 
many  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where  snow 
and  mud  alternate  each  other  during  the  winter 
months,  I  am  confident  that  rheumatism  and  con- 
sumption are  more  frequent.  The  new  year  has 
brought  with  it  a  more  genial  air.  The  great  "  Jan- 
uary thaw"  has  carried  away  a  part  of  the  immense 
body  of  snow  which  covered  the  ground.  Still  enough 
is  left  for  good  sleighing.  This  "  thaw"  is  as  constant 
an  annual  visitor  to  these  mountains  as  is  "  Santa 
Claus  "  to  the  house  of  a  Dutchman  on  Christmas  eve. 

Was  glad  to  find  that  the  Water-Cure  Journal  had 
many  readers  in  this  region,  where  the  very  best  of 
living  water  can  be  obtained  at  almost  every  house. 
This  is  one  of  the  richest  gifts  of  nature  that  the  in- 
habitants here  enjoy,  and  one  to  which  they  are  groatly 
attached.  Many  say,  "  We  would  go  whore  the  soil  is 
more  productive  if  we  could  only  take  our  wells  and 
springs  with  us."  Well  may  they  be  attached  to  such 
water,  as  they  owe  so  much  of  exhilaration  of  spirits 
and  fine  clear  complexions  to  its  free  use.  From  one 
serious  and  distressing  complaint  they  are  here  free — 
that  is,  stone  in  the  bladder.  This  is  certainly  strong 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  use  of  pu>-e  soft  water  as  a 
drink,  instead  of  water  impregnated  with  a  variety  of 


|   foreign  substances.    I  am  confident  that  very  much 
hoalthwiso  would  bo  gained  if  those  who  live  where 
tho  water  is  hard  would  filter  rain  water  and  keep  ice 
to  put  in  it  during  tho  warm  season.    Many  of  my 
friends  in  Syracuse  have  for  some  years  past  filtered 
J   all  their  water  for  drinking,  and  have  become  much 
!   attached  to  it.    Then  the  girls  of  these  hills— how  free 
and  elastic  their  step-how  full  and  perfect  their  forms 
|   —how  strong  and  vigorous— how  vivacious  in  spirit 
and  clear  in  intellect.    They  use  no  cosmetics  but  pure 
water,  and  I  venture  to  afiirm  that  few,  if  any,  of  our 
/   city  or  village  ladies  can  boast  of  such  purity  of  com- 
plexion and  brilliancy  of  eye  as  can  bo  seen  in  almost 
every  family.     Good  substantial  boots  and  shoes  are 
>   worn  with  worsted  stockings,  so  that  the  feet  are  well 
|  protected,  while  the  person  is  clothed  with  strong, 
J  heavy  woollen  goods.     Some  days  since,  when  on  a 
|  visit,  I  heard  a  lady  of  intelligence  and  no  small  share 
\  of  personal  beauty  remark,  that  she  had  not  altered 
her  style  of  dress  in  eight  years    She  found  a  style 
convenient  and  comfortable,  and  had  continued  to  use 
it,  thus  saving  all  thought  upon  this  subject.     Yet, 
intellectually,  this  lady  was  by  no  means  "  out  of  the 
world  if  she  was  out  of  fashion." 

"  Fashion  may  boast  of  its  gems  and  its  pearls, 
But  they  are  naught  to  the  Green  Mountain  girls." 

Then  some  here  are  wearing  the  Bloomer  costume. 
I  saw  but  a  day  or  two  since  a  brilliant  black-eyed 
lady,  engaged  in  her  household  duties,  dressed  in  this 
style,  in  which  she  seemed  at  home  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent. One  of  tho  first  gentlemen  in  town  (Senator 
of  this  State)  remarked  to  me,  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
our  American  ladies  independent  enough  to  adopt  a 
style  of  dress  so  comfortable  and  convenient,  and  that 
we  ought  to  be  independent  of  Paris  in  dress,  and  be 
national  in  this  as  in  other  things. 

There  is  here  a  growing  interest  in  Hydropathy,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  become  freed  from  the  use  of  so 
much  medicine.  Many  families  are  doing  their  own 
doctoring  with  water,  with  the  most  complete  success, 
considering  how  limited  their  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice is  at  present.  Since  I  came  here  I  have  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  prescribe,  not  only  for  patients  in 
this  but  in  adjoining  towns.  Such  facts  indicate  that 
the  interest  felt  in  the  water-cure  is  increasing  in  every 
part  of  our  vast  country.  Several  copies  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  have  been  subscribed  for  also.  The 
more  I  test  the  public  mind  the  more  certain  I  am  that 
no  other  system  of  practice  has  so  many  warm  and 
earnest  advocates  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
philanthropic  of  our  country,  that  has  been  no  longer 
before  the  public  mind.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  am 
confident  that  the  merits  of  our  practice  would  be 
vastly  increased  in  public  estimation,  if  it  could  be 
skilfully  applied  in  the  treatment  of  acute  cases,  as  it 
would  at  once  make  a  decided  and  strong  impression 
which  would  add  vastly  to  its  credit. 

I  have  seen  several  old  people  here  in  this  small 
town,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who  can  see  well  and 
hear  quite  perfectly.  Was  taking  a  meal  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  a  few  days  since,  when  one  of  these  old 
persons  chanced  to  be  present,  and  as  they  had  warm 
biscuit  tlie  old  ladjT  declined  taking  any,  and  asked 
for  "  brown  bread,"  saying  that  she  had  used  it  all  her 
life,  and  that  it  agreed  with  her  much  better  than  fine 
flour.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  the  history  of 
all  if  they  would  put  this  article  to  the  test. 

This  old  lady  was  tending  a  fine  child,  some  five  or 
six  months  old,  while  she  seemed  cheerful  and  happy, 
ready  to  enjoyr  an  anecdote  or  sport  as  any  of  the  coni- 
|  pany.     Simple  habits  tended  to  promote  this  spright- 
\  liness  of  mind  and  clearness  of  intellect  which  are  so 
pleasing  in  old  people.     I  saw  an   aged  gentleman, 
t  whose  locks  had  been  whitened  by  the  frosts  of  eighty- 
two  winters,  still  able  to  walk  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
at  a  single  trip  without  much  fatigue.     This  man 
never  had  but  one  pair  of  boots  in  his  life  ;  even  those 
he  did  not  wear  out— he  still  retained  the  "  knit  leg- 
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gins  "  of  former  times.  He  keeps  no  horse,  although 
amply  able  to  maintain  a  good  establishment,  as  he 
says  he  had  much  rather  walk  than  to  ride.  This 
man  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  as  a  farm- 
er—avoiding all  excitements,  political,  social,  or 
religious ;  living  on  a  very  simple  diet  all  his  life- 
committing  no  excesses  at  his  table  during  this  long 
period.  He  is  most  excellent  company  at  this  ad- 
vanced age.  With  doctors  and  drugs  he  has  had  no 
practical  acquaintance.  He  is  interested  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  water,  and  says,  Anything  but 
drugs.  From  the  young,  middle-aged,  and  those  far 
advanced  in  years,  we  hear  the  cry,  Away  with  drugs, 
and  give  anything  else  that  can  restore  to  health. 

As  myself  and  wife  have  no  special  business  on  hand 
till  the  1st  of  June  next,  when  we  hope  and  expect  to 
enter  a  new  cure,  to  be  conducted  in  all  departments 
by  ourselves,  located  at  Elmira,  Chemung  county, 
N.  Y.,  we  propose  to  lecture  on  Hydropathy  in  Central 
and  Southern  New  York,  some  two  to  three  months 
between  this  time  and  the  opening  of  our  Cure,  as 
many  of  our  friends  have  given  us  urgent  requests  to 
do  so. 

From  time  to  time  I  shall  give  you  the  results  of  my 
■observations  of  things  pertaining  to  the  great  cause 
which  such  an  army  of  us  are  at  present  engaged 
heart  and  hand  in  advocating. 
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THE   TEETH.— NO.    IV. 

BY  DK.  J.  W.  CLOWES. 

Sketch  3d. — Mr. ,  a  youth,  who  was  still  a 

minor  months  ago,  became  sufficiently  interested  in 
bis  teeth  to  venture  a  call  upon  the  Dentist.  An 
examination  of  the  mouth  was  entered  into,  which 
presented  the  following  appearances :  The  dental 
arches  were  nearly  perfect  in  their  appropriate 
supports  ;  interrupted  only  by  one  or  two  excep- 
tionable vacancies.  To  a  person  intently  engaged 
in  calculating  the  "  profits  of  a  voyage,"  they  cer- 
tainly wore  no  extraordinary  feature  ;  but  to  one 
who  studies  cause  and  effect,  who  can  see  by  what 
inconsiderable  inlets  disease  may  enter  and  health 
depart,  they  would  awaken  painful  and  anxious 
forebodings!  There  was  not  a  tooth  in  that 
mouth  but  was  the  subject  of  a  fearful  caries,  in 
their  lateral  surfaces  and  crowns ;  no  less  than  fifty 
wasting  outlets  were  busy  to  destroy!  Were 
there  no  preventives,  no  timely  checks,  to  impede 
the  progress  of  this  crumbling  desolation  ?  There 
were,  and  in  a  very  limited  measure  they  were 
applied — but  why  limited  ?  We  answer  :  The 
father  of  the  young  man  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  that  his  son  might  have  bad  teeth, 
while  his  own  were  good.  He  had  never  needed 
the  services  of  a  Dentist,  and  of  course  his  son  did 
not.  We  requested  the  parent  to  look  into  his 
son's  mouth,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prove 
the  truth  of  our  statements.  The  reply  was,  "  I 
know  there  is  nothing  ails  his  teeth,  and  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  to  look  at  them."  In  this  very 
logical  manner  the  subject  was  dismissed.  A  smile 
of  pleasure  lighted  up  the  hard  features  of  the 
old  man,  as  the  thought  of  a  triumph  pervaded 
his  innermost  soul,  which  would  insure  the  certain 
addition  of  a  few  more  dollars  to  the  already  ac- 
cumulated treasures  laid  up  for  his  "beloved son." 
Blind  man  !  The  son  for  whom  thou  hoardest  up 
the  treasures  of  earth  ;  whom  thou  "lovest  as  thy 
own  soid,"  and  to  whom  thou  lookest  as  the  stay 
of  thy  manhood,  and  the  prop  of  thy  declining 


years.  Mayest  thou  not  be  mistaken !  The  staff 
upon  which  thou  leanest  for  support  is  already 
weakened — it  trembles  in  thy  grasp,  even  now. 
Thy  son,  yes,  thy  sod,  in  a  few  brief  years  will  be 
a  toothless,  imbecile,  premature  old  man — without 
the  power  to  sustain  life  or  to  eDJoy  it.  Ay,  ac- 
cumulate thy  gains  for  him.  They  will  not  re- 
store the  glow  of  health  in  his  cheeks  again,  nor 
make  the  clogged  organs  yield  him  nourishment ! 
Once  more — and,  for  the  present,  we  are  done 
with  sketching. 

Sketch  4th. — Capt.  ,  of  the  good  ship , 

after  much  service  against  wind  and  wave,  buffet- 
ing by  billows,  and  contentions  with  head  tides, 
wa3  brought  to  a  stand  by  no  less  a  shoal  than  an 
aching  tooth.  Upon  examining  his  mouth,  we 
found  a  wisdom  tooth,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  decayed  sufficiently  to  admit  an  en- 
trance for  the  elements  to  an  exposed  nerve. 
Hence  the  trouble.  We  extracted  the  tooth,  and 
"  Richard  was  himself  again."  This  was  the  first 
permanent  tooth  that  the  Captain  had  lost ;  the  re- 
mainder, thirty-one  in  number,  were  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  bounteous  goodness  of  the  power 
that  created  and  bestowed  them.  Until  this  one 
painful  tooth  had  disturbed  the  physical  ease  and 
serenity  of  our  CaptaiD,  he  had  always  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted good  health,  strong  nerves,  a  "  glori- 
ous appetite,"  the  power  to  gratify  it,  and  a  total 
absence  from  all  pain.  Were  not  these  blessings 
worth  possessing?  Can  any  one  be  found  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  refuse  their  acceptance,  or,  if  in  their 
enjoyment,  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  preserve  and 
retain  them  ?  Alas !  Truth  compels  us  to  say  yes. 
The  land  is  full  of  the  groanings  of  those  who 
have  ignorantly  or  wilfully  sacrificed  their  "best 
friends'"  to  abuse  and  neglect.  So  with  the  Captain. 
Possessed  of,  and  enjoying  all  the  blessings  herein 
enumerated,  when  informed  that  his  teeth  were 
nearly  all  of  them  affected,  and  were  following 
fast  in  the  wake  of  the  "lost  one,"  gave  utterance 
to  these  remarkable  words:  "I  would  rather  have 
every  tooth  '  snaked'  out  of  my  head  than  pay  f>20 
to  save  them  !"  That  man  throws  away  Heaven's 
choicest  gifts  for  an  "  apple,"  but  time,  nor  labor, 
nor  wealth,  nor  repentance,  can  restore  them  to 
him  again ! 


HOME  PRACTICE. 

BY   JAMES   W.    JONES. 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  you  for  the  last 
three  months,  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  influ- 
ence of  water  upon  the  human  body;  but  my  pro- 
fessional duties  have  prevented  me.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  the  ultraisms  of  the  day,  either  in  pol- 
itics, the  sciences,  or  religion.  "  Facts  are  stubborn 
things,"  and  what  I  have  to  say  is  concerning  facts. 
I  abhor  the  idea  of  making  the  human  stomach 
the  repository  of  all  the  nostrums  with  which 
every  knave  or  fool  is  flooding  our  country.  I 
am  also  sick  of  the  regular  way  of  making  the 
stomach  a  drug  shop.  My  profession  calls  me  to 
attend  the  sick,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  spir- 
itual instruction,  and  my  efforts  have  been  often 
in  vain  on  the  account  of  the  drugged  condition 
of  the  patient.  I  say  let  a  man  have  his  senses  in 
that  awful  hour,  so  that  he  may  prepare  to  meet 


his  Judge.  We  have  for  a  number  of  years  pur- 
sued the  homoeopathic  mode  of  treatment  in  our 
family ;  and  I  think  it  a  great  advance  upon  the 
old  practice.  We  have  also  been  in  the  habit  for 
the  last  six  years  of  using  the  shower  bath  in  the 
family ;  so  when  we  began  to  practise  the  Water- 
Cure  we  were  not  so  much  afraid  of  water  as 
most  people  are.  I  will  now  state  the  facts  con- 
cerning my  wife  before  and  after  her  confinement 
last  September.  It  was  her  sixth  accouebmeut, 
and  her  constitution,  which  was  naturally  very 
delicate,  seemed  to  be  entirely  prostrated.  I  trem- 
bled for  the  consequences  that  would  follow,  when 
she  should  be  put  to  bed.  For  she  had  been 
months  previous  to  her  confinement  in  constant 
pain.  When  she  stood  on  her  feet,  then  she  was 
severely  troubled  with  prolapsus  ;  and  if  she  lay 
down,  she  had  so  much  pain  in  her  side,  that  it 
almost  produced  suffocation.  These  symptoms 
were  accompanied  with  a  rash  and  the  most  in- 
tolerable itchings.  The  moment  she  got  warm  in 
bed,  she  would  say  that  it  was  like  being  in  the  fire. 
Whatever  she.  ate  or  drank  fermented  on  her 
stomach  and  gave  her  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
She  became  feeble  and  very  much  emaciated.  In 
the  latter  part  of  her  illness,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  E.  Nelson,  (I  suppose  your  only  subscriber 
in  this  place,)  we  became  acquainted  with  your  ex- 
cellent Journal ;  and  through  the  knowledge  we 
derived Jfrom  it,  she  ventured  to  wrap  herself  up  at 
night  in  a  wet  sheet,  and  thus  for  an  hour  or  so  she 
could  rest,  when  all  other  remedies  had  failed  to 
give  her  relief;  she  would,  as  soon  as  she  got 
warm,  have  to  repeat  the  process  to  allay  the  itch- 
ing and  burning.  A  few  days  before  her  confine- 
ment Mrs.  E.  Nelson  sent  her  your  book  on  mid- 
wifery, or  relating  to  ladies  in  her  condition.  She 
then,  on  Friday,  took  a  hip  bath  a  number  of  times 
during  the  day,  using  water  drawn  fresh  from  the 
well,  and  also  kept  wet  cloths  around  her  abdo- 
men. This  produced  a  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
so  that  everything  went  back  to  its  place,  and 
continued  in  their  place  until  some  time  after  con- 
finement. She  rested  well  at  night,  and  she  con- 
tinued the  same  treatment  the  next  day,  and  was 
more  comfortable  than  she  had  been  for  months 
before.  She  retired  to  bed  on  Saturday  evening 
very  early,  and  slept  soundly  until  after  twelve 
o'clock,  when  she  was  aroused  by  labor  pains. 
We  had  a  homoeopathic  physician,  who  ordered  the 
wet  cloths  to  be  taken  off;  which  was  done. 

But  she  was  delivered  before  three  o'clock  of  a 
nice  little  daughter,  her  labor  pains  being  com- 
paratively light  After  the  doctor  and  the  old 
ladies  were  gone,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  gave  her  a  sitz  bath,  the  water  being  blood 
warm  ;  she  sat  in  it  about  ten  minutes,  and  I 
bathed  her  up  a3  far  as  her  arms.  I  was  perfectly 
astonished  at  the  influence  of  water.  It  relieved 
her  of  all  pain  in  two  minutes  after  she  had  sat 
down  in  the  bath.  I  wiped  her  dry,  and  put 
clean  clothes  on  her  and  put  her  to  bed ;  then  I 
asked  her  if  she  was  not  very  much  fatigued  ;  her 
reply  was,  that  she  felt  very  much  refreshed,  and 
never  felt  so  well  after  any  of  her  previous  con- 
finements; and  her  appearance  was  equal  to  what 
she  expressed.  On  the  account  of  my  professional 
duties  I  was  not  able  to  attend  to  her  until  after 
evening  service  ;  then  I  gave  her  another  bath, 
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.1  thing  her  as  I  did  in  the  morning  ;  also  putting 
10  wet'girdle  around  her,  pinning  it  quite  loose. 
She  rested  well  all  night,  which  she  never  did  be- 
fore under  like  circumstances.  Monday,  gave  her 
three  baths,  continued  the  wet  girdle  ;  she  sat  up 
a  little  in  the  afternoon ;  the  baths  always  reliev- 
ing her  after  pains,  and  was  comfortable  all  the 
day.  The  child  worried,  to  she  did  not  rest  as 
well  as  she  did  the  night  before.  Tuesday,  the 
same  treatment  as  on  Monday,  with  injections. 
She  sat  up  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  walked 
across  the  room,  washed  and  dressed  her  babe, 
and  entertained  company  for  an  hour,  and  was 
comfortable  during  the  night.  Wednesday,  gave 
her  baths  cold,  using  rain  water,  and  bathed  her 
all  over.  She  said  the  cold  bath  was  the  best, 
and  that  she  felt  renewed  strength  at  every  suc- 
cessive bath.  She  walked  around  and  into  other 
rooms,  and  was  better  than  she  usually  was  in 
four  weeks  after  her  other  accouchments.  "We 
put  linen  cloths  wet  in  cold  water  from  the  well 
on  her  breasts,  and  kept  a  bowl  on  the  stand  by 
her  bed  so  she  could  change  them  herself  as  often 
as  she  saw  fit;  and  I  must  confess  my  surprise 
when  I  saw  her  get  along  without  the  milk  fever 
and  dreadful  sufferings  which  she  usually  under- 
went. We  took  care  to  keep  her  feet  warm  by 
using  a  bottle  of  hot  water  when  it  was  necessary. 
Her  diet  was  Indian  bread,  rye  minute  pudding, 
tomatoes,  peaches,  <fcc,  with  pure  cold  water.  On 
the  ninth  day  she  rode  about  three  miles,  and  thus 
astonished  all  of  her  neighbors.  We  at  first  kept 
matters  secret  for  fear  of  unpleasant  consequences, 
myself  being  nurse  on  this  very  account.  But 
when  we  saw  how  Providence  had  blessed  the 
means,  we  from  a  sense  of  duty,  in  hopes  of  bene- 
fiting others,  made  the  matter  public,  and  we  have 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  prejudice  giving  way 
before  the  light  of  truth. 

I  can  truly  say,  that  I  believe  that  of  all  the 
remedies  our  Maker  has  given  for  human  ailments, 
water,  properly  applied,  is  the  best,  safest  and 
cheapest.  We  have  tried  it  in  the  cases  of  croup, 
inflammation  on  the  lungs,  rheumatism,  and  for 
poultices  for  inflammations  in  different  parts  of  the 
system,  and  it  has  worked  like  a  charm,  and  has  in 
no  instance  failed.  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  this  system  will  take  the  lead  of  all 
others.  I  have  felt  in  duty  bound  to  make  this  state- 
ment, to  encourage  you  in  your  work  of  benevo- 
lence, and  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the 
benefits  my  family  has  received  through  your  in- 
strumentality. 


sions,  appeared.     It  was  evident  he  was  afflicted 
with  Hydrocephalus,  and  we  tried  medicine,  but 
it  seemed  to  do  no  good.     It  was  evident  to  our 
neighbors  that  we  must  soon  bury  our  child.     My 
wife  despaired,  and  parents  who  have  stood  in  like 
circumstances  can  imagine  our  feelings.     "Every- 
body "  said  we  had  killed  our  child  by  bathing,  but 
doubting  it  myself,  I  proposed  to  my  wife  to  give  \ 
him  more  thorough  water  treatment;  she  objected,  \ 
saying  the  neighbors  would  call  it  downright  mur- 
der if  he  died,  which  she  expected.     I  replied  that  \ 
it  did  not  particularly  concern  them,  and  aa  he  j 
would  certainly  die  if  nothing  was  done,  he  should  ) 
have  the  best  treatment  I  could  give  him,  (there  s 
being  but  one  Water-Cure  doctor  in  this  section,  ; 
and  he  gives  three  medicines  to  kill  and  one  water  \ 
to  cure.)    We  commenced  with  a  bath  in  the  morn-  > 
ing,  usually  a  plunge,  wet  sheet  pack  at  ten,  in  < 
which  he  slept  from  one  to  three  hours,  then  a  i 
shower  bath,  cold ;  wet  jacket  most  of  the  time  ! 
night  and  day.     In  about  two  weeks  his  body  was  i 
covered  with  a  rash,  which  continued  several  weeks  < 
under  constant  treatment,  and  at  the  same  time  < 
he  began  to  improve.     Previous  to  this,  he  had  ', 
not  been  able  to  walk  a  step,  nor  articulate  a  word ;  < 
now,  December,  he  is  as  forward  and  active  as  \ 
children  of  his  age  generally,  all  of  which   we  \ 
ascribe  to  the  blessings  of  God  manifested  through 

COLD  WATER.  \ 


me,  it  did  not  get  too  cold  during  the  winter.  I  had 
my  tub  tilled  with  water  at  night,  and  if  frozen 
over  in  the  morning,  I  would  have  it  broken,  then 
run  in,  pull  the  rope,  and  down  would  come  the 
icy  water,  making  me  feel  but  little  cold.  I  would 
then  wipe,  puton  my  elothees  and  feel  comfortable 
all  day.  And  while  other  people  were  coughing 
about  with  bad  colds,  I  have  been  entirely  free. 
It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  commenced 
bathing,  and  I  have  not  taken  a  particle  of  medi- 
cine, although  I  was  in  the  habit  before  of  taking 
medicine  almost  every  week,  for  five  years  or 
more.  I  have  kept  all  kinds  of  medicine,  have 
used  them  in  my  family  and  among  my  neighbors, 
but  now  I  have  no  more  use  for  medicine,  until 
the  springs  and  rivers  dry  up.  My  doctor's  bills 
have  been  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year;  but  in  1851,  the  year  I  commenced  reading 
the  Water-Curc  Journal,  I  have  not  spent  one  cent 
either  for  doctors  or  medicine. 

I  now  intend,  when  first  one  of  our  merchants 
goes  to  New  York  to  buy  goods,  to  send  for  the 
Water-vCure  Library. 


I 


HYDROCEPHALUS    CURED. 

You  request  cases  of  home  practice  for  publica- 
tion, and  as  I  have  seen  none  that  resembled  the 
following,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  you  please. 
If  published,  it  may  gladden  the  hearts  of  others 
similarly  situated.  It  is  that  of  a  child,  born  Sep- 
tember, 1849.  His  mother  is  of  a  scrofulous  tenden- 
cy, which  the  child  inherited,  and  which  soon  de- 
veloped itself  in  a  morbid  growth  of  the  head.  I 
hoped  that  regular  bathing,  with  care  in  diet, 
would  overcome  it,  but  at  eighteen  months  his 
feebleness  had  constantly  increased  until  more 
dangerous  symptoms,  accompanied  with   convul- 


HOME    EXPERIENCE.     . 

BY  L.  S.,  OK  N.  C, 

Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  : — Having  received 
the  December  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 
I  hasten  to  subscribe  for  the  year  1852;  for  I 
would  not  be  without  it  for  four  times  its  cost,  be- 
lieving that  bathing  has  been  a  means  of  lengthen- 
ing my  life.  I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  publish  to 
the  world  what  I  have  experienced  from  the  use 
of  water,  as  recommended  in  your  truly  valuable 
Journal. 

I  will  say  a  few  words  at  a  venture,  and  give 
you  leave  to  publish  such  as  you  may  think  proper. 
I  am  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  About  five 
years  ago  I  became  subject  to  pneumonia.  My 
physician  advised  me  to  wear  flannel  next  the 
skin,  which  I  did ;  this  cured  me,  as  I  thought  for 
the  first  winter,  but  by  the  next  winter  I  would 
take  cold  as  readily  with  my  flannel  on  as  before  ; 
and  in  June,  1850,  I  had  my  last  severe  spell,  and 
concluded  it  would  end  ray  days;  but  as  usual  sent 
for  my  physician,  Dr.  K.,  who,  to  my  surprise, 
changed  the  mode  of  treatment — told  me  he  was 
going  to  put  me  on  the  cool  plan  instead  of  hot 
stimulants  with  calomel,  stripped  off  my  flannel, 
put  a  large  blister  on  my  side  where  the  pain 
was  severe,  (at  my  request,)  and  in  a  few  days  I 
was  able  to  walk.  About  a  week  after  he  came  to 
see  me,  and  advised  me  to  have  a  bathing-house 
made  and  take  a  cold  bath  every  morning.  I  did 
so,  but  with  much  fears  that  it  would  take  my  life, 
but  having  the  utmost  confidence  in  Dr.  K.  I  did 
not  continue  more  than  a  month  before  I  began  to 
feel  like  a  new  man.  When  I  go  to  public  gather- 
ings, my  friends  ask  me  how  it  is  that  I  look  so 
;  well.  I,  however,  expected  to  quit  the  cold  bath 
;  when  the  weather  became  very  cold,  but  believe 


TESTIMONY  OP  AN  "OLD  SCHOOL" 
CONVERT. 

|  As  you  call  for  general  statistics  of  Water-Cure, 
I  I  thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  your- 
\  self  and  others  to  know  that  there  are  agencies  at 
work  other  than  of  regular  Water-Cure  physicians, 
who  are  doing  pretty  good  business  in  hastening 
the  triumphs  of  the  only  real  curative  art.  I  am, 
by  professsiou,  a  V.  D.  M.  ;  hut  having  studied 
medicine  a  good  deal,  and  practised  it  too,  in  my 
way  of  life,  I  was  6even  years  ago  led  to  suspect 
that  in  the  sounding  titles  of  quackeryism  as  in  many 
other  things,  it  was  "  not  all  gold  that  glittered." 
By  the  above  characteristic  term,  I  unhesitatingly 
include  all  old  school  doctoring,  no  matter  by  how 
grand  a  name  it  is  called.  Years  past  I  met  with 
the  following  first  rate  definition  of  a  doctor, 
which  certainly  pleased  me  well,  to  wit :  "  What 

IS  A  DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE?  AnS.  A  MAX  WHO  PUTS  INTO 
A  STOMACH  OF  WHICH  HE  KNOWS  BUT  LITTLE,  FOISOX 
STUFF  OF  WHICH    HE    KNOWS   STILL  LESS  !"       01),     h0W 

\  many  times  have  I  thought  of  this ;  and  how  oft 
has  it  really  haunted  me  when  I  have  been  deal- 

\  ing  out  these  fine-named,  death-dealing  abomina- 

\  tions.  At  the  time  above  referred  to,  I  accident- 
ally, or  rather  providentially,  bought  two  volumes 
of  Dr.  E.  Johnson's   works,  "Life,    Health,    and 

\  Disease,"  and  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Hydro- 
pathy." These  I  read  with  avidity  ;  the  more  I 
read  I  also  believed.  This  was  in  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  Just  at  this  time,  as  though  God  had 

\  ordered  it  so,  my  youngest  girl  was  taken  with 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  I  fairly  tried  the  old 
school  humbug,  but  to  no  use ;  worse  1  worse !  and 
worse  still  she  grew!  What  must  be  done?  I 
had  only  read  a  little  of  the  hydratic  treatment,  no 
practice :  she  will  die  1  She  can  but  die ;  so  here 
goesl  I  tried  to  forget  the  bleeding,  vomiting, 
and  calomel,  &c.,  went  to  work  in  earnest  with 
sheet  and  wash-tub  tepid  bath';  and  behold,  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hours,  the  child  was  well,  so  far 
as  inflammation  was  concerned  1  I  was  a  convert 
now.     Away  went  medicine,  and  all  hail  to  the 
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flowing  fountain  of  health  and  happiness !  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  becoming  a  more  and  more 
stout-hearted  and  good-faithed  Water-Cure  man. 
I  read  much,  study  earnestly,  and  practise  all  I  can 
under  the  circumstances.  I  have,  of  late,  had  oc- 
casion to  try  "Water  only"  in  a  few  good-telling 
cases.  The  lady  of  Don  C.  B.,  of  this  town,  was 
for  six  weeks  under  Allopathic  and  Homoeopathic 
treatment,  by  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  cer- 
tainly sick  enough.  I  was  called  up  at  midnight 
to  try  if  I  could  help  her,  for  she  could  not  live 
as  she  was,  and  her  medicines  all  failed  to  relieve 
her.  In  three  weeks  I  brought  on  a  splendid 
vomiting  crisis,  and  she  has  known  no  sickness 
since !  Her  complaints  were,  first,  fever,  then  ex- 
treme nervous  debility,  with  most  excruciating 
neuralgic  affections  in  the  head. 

Another  case  was  of  a  boy,  M.  G-.,  age  fourteen. 
Inflammation  of  lungs  and  chill-fever  a  whole 
month,  and  well  doctored  too,  of  course,  till  he 
was  not  far  from  being  a  good  anatomical  subject 
without  dissection.  I  had  him  in  my  house  for 
treatment  just  two  weeks,  and  sent  him  home 
— well  ! 

Another  case  was  a  little  girl  in  this  town, 
daughter  of  Mr.  C. ;  had  chronicdiarrhoeafor  nearly 
four  months;  tried  everything  in  Pontiac  for  it 
but  the  right  thing,  and  which  there  is  the  most 
of.  She  was  in  short  of  two  weeks,  in  her  father's 
own  terms,  "  as  straight  as  a  stick  !" 

Another  case  was  an  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  S.  Re- 
mittent fever,  with  erysipelas.  Case  lasted  some 
five  or  six  days. 

Another,  chill  fever,  a  lady,  Mrs.  R.  Case 
lasted  about  five  days. 

Another,  a  child  of  Mr.  P.'s;  lung  fever,  lasted 
six  days. 

And  another  similar,  Mr.  S.'s  child ;  lasted  five 
days. 

Another,  a  child  taken  violently  with  eiysipe- 
las.     Case  lasted  only  about  four  days. 

Two  cases  I  have  now  in  hand — hard  cases. 
Medicine  has  done  all  for  them  that  it  can.  I  hope 
to  be  successful ;  and  if  so,  you  shall  hear  of  them 
again.  Thus  you  see  we  are  at  work  doing  a  lit- 
tle to  bless  this  generation  of  unbelievers,  by 
opening  their  blind  eyes.  If  we  could  get  up  an 
institution  here,  (and  there  is  a  good  spot  for  one,) 
oh  what  a  mercy  for  this  place !  It  would  soon  be 
full,  don't  doubt  it.     I  am  yours  respectfully, 

J.  S.  Bray. 


REFORM  IN  MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 

BY   T.    T.    SEELYE,    M.D. 

As  Hydropathists  are  interested  in  all  the  re- 
forms which  are  connected  with  the  healing  art, 
I  propose  giving  your  readers,  from  time  to  time, 
a  few  specimens  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  and  shall  commence  with  specimen. 
No.  1.  Mr.  D.  came  to  my  establishment  last  Sep- 
tember, able  to  hobble  about  a  little  with  crutches. 
The  previous  history  of  his  case  he  gave  as  follows : 
Some  two  years  since,  in  jumping  from  a  wagon, 
he  sprained  his  ankle ;  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
he  noticed  a  sharp  pain  extend  from  the  ankle  to 
the  hip.  He  soon  found  himself  unable  to  walk, 
and  sent  for  his  physician.      He  treated  him   a 


few  weeks  for  sprained  ankle,  but  with  no  benefit. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  some  pain  in  his 
knee :  the  knee  was  then  put  under  treatment ; 
various  lotions  and  liniments  were  applied,  until 
the  Pharmacopeia  was  exhausted,  but  with  no  im- 
provement. During  this  time,  which  covered  a 
period  of  several  months,  he  had  several  consult- 
ations of  physicians,  and  the  final  conclusion  was, 
that  he  must  try  and  get  out  about  on  crutches 
and  take  a  little  of  the  tinctura  temporis  in  the 
open  air.  This  did  not  seem  to  improve  his  lame- 
ness, though  his  general  health  was  much  better. 
Not  being  satisfied  to  continue  on  through  life  in 
this  condition,  he  concluded  to  try  some  one  high 
in  authority,  and  accordingly  employed  a  professor 
of  surgery  in  one  of  our  prominent  medical 
schools.  After  a  critical  examination,  the  profes- 
sor decided,  the  difficulty  was  either  in  the  knee 
or  hip,  and  to  be  sure  and  hit  right,  blistered  both, 
and  kept  them  from  healing  by  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  savine  ointment.  This  continued  about 
six  weeks ;  at  tl  e  end  of  which  time  he  seemed  to 
think  the  pain  outside  was  rather  worse  than  the 
pain  inside,  and  he  would  ship  the  professor  and 
try  some  one  that  was  not  professor.  After  a 
vacation,  he  commenced  again  under  a  new 
dynasty.  This  new  hand  at  the  bellows  was  cer- 
tain he  could  cure  him,  and  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time :  the  previous  physicians  had  not  under- 
stood his  case  at  all;  it  was  simply  a  case  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  a  very 
easy  thing  to  cure  when  the  proper  treatment  was 
understood.  He  immediately  put  in  three  large 
issues  on  the  hip,  and  three  more  under  the  knee. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  June  last.  In  July, 
deep  sloughing  commenced  in  the  issues ;  his  gen- 
eral system  began  to  sympathize,  and  he  became 
fearful  that  there  was  to  be  a  general  closing  up 
of  earthly  matters  in  his  case  very  soon.  He 
again  discharged  his  tormentor,  and  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  by  the  application  of  poultices,  his 
sores  began  to  assume  a  healing  aspect.  Some  of 
his  friends  at  this  juncture  advised  him  to  try 
Water-Cure ;  he  told  them,  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
strength  enough  to  travel  by  another  vacation,  he 
would  do  so.  When  he  came,  he  said  to  me,  he 
had  come  to  try  one  more  experiment,  and  then 
he  should  give  it  up  for  a  bad  job.  I  found  by 
admeasurement  the  lame  thigh  and  leg  to  be  one 
third  smaller  than  the  other,  and  several  degrees 
lower  in  temperature  ;  two  of  his  issues  were  still 
not  healed.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  his  ulcers 
were  entirely  healed,  and  he  could  walk  all  about 
the  establishment  without  either  crutch  or  cane  ; 
his  thigh  measured  two  inches  more  in  diameter ; 
temperature  normal;  went  home,  commenced  at- 
tending to  business,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
ever  since. 

He  has  had  no  occasion  or  disposition  since  then 
to  patronize  the  school  which  has  all  the  science 
and  all  the  antiquity,  which  has  ever  kept  up 
with  the  times,  and  which  has  progress  indelibly 
stamped  upon  its  brow,  but  is  willing  henceforth 
to  follow  some  more  humble  teachings. 

Cleveland  Water-Cure. 


Our  Boston  Store,  142  Washington  si,  has  al- 
ready become  a  place  of  general  resort  for  our  New 
England  friends.     Open  day  and  evening. 


MAMMARY  ABSCESS. 

BY  MRS.  R.  B.  GLEASON. 

The  prevalence  and  painfulness  of  gatherings  in 
the  breast,  as  they  are  called,  prompts  me  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  to  mothers  and  nurses  on  this 
subject.  In  my  journeyings  and  visitings  for  the 
past  few  months,  I  have  conversed  with  many 
women,  who  have,  at  a  period  more  or  less  remote, 
suffered  from  this  affection.  I  find  their  recol- 
lections of  all  the  attending  symptoms  and  circum- 
stances very  vivid  ;  for  days  and  nights  of  agony 
have  so  intensified  the  impression  then  made,  as  to 
render  it  indelible  to  the  wash  of  the  waves  of 
time. 

As  to  their  cause,  one  almost  universal  opinion 
obtains  among  them,  which  opinion  seems  to  me 
almost  as  universal  an  error.  To  a  cold  they  are 
well  nigh  invariably  credited. 

One  tells  me  that  she  caught  cold  when  her  baby 
was  from  three  days  to  three  weeks  old,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  though  she  don't  see  how,  as  she  had  an 
excellent  nurse,  or  faithful  mother,  who  took  care 
that  every  garment  was  well  aired,  and  every 
crevice  closed,  through  which  exposure  could  creep 
in.  Another  says  that  her  husband,  or  a  friend, 
sat  near  her  bed,  after  having  been  out  in  a  storm, 
before  changing  their  damp  clothing  ;  or  that  her 
floor  was  washed,  or  sheets  changed  too  soon ;  that 
fresh  clothes  were  hung  before  her  five  to  air ;  that 
she  sat  up  an  hour  in  her  easy-chair  before  the 
"ninth  day"  was  passed;  or  some  similar  gross 
imprudence  ;  and  the  result  was  a  cold,  which  set- 
tled in  one  breast,  and  the  inflammation  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  other ;  was  confined  to  her  room 
months  instead  of  weeks ;  suffered  untold  agonies 
meanwhile ;  and,  in  short,  has  never  been  as  well 
since.  As  for  the  baby,  she  had  no  nurse  for  that, 
and  as  the  poor  little  creature  did  not  thrive  on 
cow's  milk,  it  was  put  out  to  nurse,  and,  for  want 
of  a  mother's  fostering  care,  pined  away  and  died. 
These,  and  similar  tales  of  suffering,  with  their 
endless  variations,  come  from  causes  for  taking 
cold,  so  called,  which  are  so  slight  provocations, 
that  they  are  like  the  Indian's  saying :  No  excuse 
is  better  than  none. 

Cold  being  the  only  cause,  in  the  minds  of  most 
women,  for  ague  in  the  breast,  every  one  who  is 
thus  afflicted,  fixes  on  any  variation  from  the  ordi- 
nary routine,  as  the  cause  of  her  "  taking  cold." 

A  mammary  abscess  is  such  a  word  of  terror,  as 
well  it  may  be,  that  many  mothers  are  enervated, 
yea,  almost  smothered  for  want  of  fresh  air,  lest 
they  take  cold,  and  be  visited  with  one.  Women 
of  good  sense  are  led  captive  to  many  whims,  for 
want  of  knowledge  to  guide  them  through  this  pe- 
riod of  more  or  less  peril. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  of  receiving  a 
severe  reprimand  in  her  youth,  for  venturing  to 
wash  off  the  stains  on  a  marble  hearth,  which  the 
sundry  cups  of  herb  tea  had  left,  while  her  aunt 
and  young  infant  lay  snugly  in  bed  in  the  same 
room.  When  the  professional  ntirse  came  in,  and 
saw  what  was  being  done,  she  severely  censured 
the  young  miss  for  such  careless  exposure  of  the 
life  and  health  of  her  aunt,  and  caught  the  cam- 
phor bottle  and  poured  of  its  contents  upon  a 
napkin,  with  which  she  bathed  the  young  mother's 
face,  and  held  it  to  her  mouth  and  nose,  it  being 
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the  best  preventive  against  cold-taking  she  had  at 
hand.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  persons  under 
certain  circumstances  may  not  take  cold  from  slight 
exposure,  or  even  when  they  are  conscious  of  no 
exposure.  Many  have  been  so  tenderly,  or  rather 
foolishly  trained,  that  -what  to  one  would  be  a 
healthful  amount  of  fresh  air  and  cold  water, 
would  be  to  them  unhealthful.  Moreover,  if  there 
was  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  action  in  the 
breast,  a  cold  would  be  likely  to  increase  that  ten- 
dency, the  same  as  with  any  other  local  congestion 
or  affection. 

But  to  the  question.  What  is  the  prime  cause 
of  the  frequency  of  a  mammary  abscess,  at  the 
commencement  of  each  period  of  lactation  ?  Why 
should  the  gland,  when  performing  a  function 
healthful  for  the  mother  and  important  for  her 
offspring,  be  thus  obstructed  and  afflicted  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  important  duty  assigned  to  it  by 
nature  ? 

Let  us  first  examine  its  anatomy  and  physiology, 
that  we  may  better  understand  its  pathology,  or 
diseased  action.  The  mamma  is  a  conglomerate 
gland,  and  consists  of  lobes  bound  together  by 
dense  cellular  tissue ;  the  lobes  are  composed  of 
lobules,  and  the  lobules  of  vesicles  or  cells,  which 
are  the  termination  of  the  excretory  ducts.  The 
ducts,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  commence  by 
small  openings  at  the  apex  of  the  nipple,  and  pass 
parallel  inward  to  the  centre  of  the  gland,  and 
there  dilate  and  give  off  numerous  branches  which 
ramify  through  the  entire  gland. 

During  lactation  the  arteries  are  enlarged,  and 
from  the  blood  they  cany  the  milk  is  secreted,  or 
made,  and  poured  into  the  cells ;  from  thence  it 
proceeds  into  the  ducts,  and  then  into  the  mouth 
when  suction  is  applied. 

The  increased  amount  of  blood  circulating 
through  the  gland  during  nursing  makes  it  more 
liable  to  inflammation,  if  the  surplus  is  not  car- 
ried off  by  the  manufacture  of  milk  from  it.  Now 
suction  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  gland  to  make 
it  perform  its  office.  To  illustrate :  Some  mothers 
will  draw  off  a  pint  of  milk  with  a  breast  tube 
at  one  sitting.  Not  that  there  was  so  much  in  the 
gland  when  she  commenced  drawing;  but  it  is 
formed  and  poured  out  when  there  is  a  demand 
till  the  power  of  the  gland  is  exhausted,  and  then 
it  ceases  to  secrete  till  it  has  rested  an  hour  or 
more. 

The  udder  of  a  good  cow  may  not  fill  a  small 
pail,  and  still  yield  sixteen  quarts  at  one  drawing. 

The  fact  that  the  young  mother  feels  no  nurse 
in  the  breast,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  with- 
held from  her  infant. 

That  this  secretion  in  a  good  degree  depends  on 
the  suction  applied,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
women  nurse  their  children  for  weeks,  months, 
or  years,  and  then  wean  them  at  will,  without 
any  artificial  aid  to  arrest  the  secretion. 

When  we  ask  a  woman  suffering  from  mammary 
abscess  if  she  have  any  symptom  of  having  taken 
cold,  she  usually  says  non*1,  but  the  ague  in  the 
breast,  and  the  chill  and  fever  which  preceded  it. 
On  further  inquiry,  perhaps  we  learn  that  nurs- 
ing gives  her  pain ;  hence  she  tries  to  avoid  it,  and 
begs  the  attendant  to  feed  the  child,  till  the  sore- 
ness is  overcome,  or  till  she  is  stronger  and  can 
better  endure  it. 


It  may  be  that  the  infant  has  had  of  herb  tea ; 
a  little  of  this  sort  for  wind,  a  little  of  that  to 
loosen  the  bowels,  a  little  of  the  other  to  keep  it 
quiet,  and  some  to  bring  out  the  rash,  and  some 
to  clear  the  complexion  beside ;  and  hence  refuses 
the  breast.  Hence  long  intervals  elapse  during 
which  the  milk  is  not  drawn,  and  perhaps  at  no 
time  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be  ;  for  many  in- 
fants sleep  much  and  take  little  for  many  days, 
even  less  than  nature  furnishes,  when  no  artificial 
food  has  been  given  them.  In  all  these  cases  the 
breasts  should  be  well  exhausted  by  foreign  aid. 
If  milk  is  too  long  retained  in  any  of  these  little 
ducts,  an  undue  pressure  is  kept  up  on  the  delicate 
tissues;  and  irritation,  congestion,  inflammation, 
and  perhaps  suppuration,  ensue  from  this  simple 
neglect.  The  nurse  may  tell  you  that  she  has 
tried  all  possible  means  to  draw  out  the  milk, 
and  has  failed  after  gravating  the  pain  and 
soreness  by  her  repeated  efforts.  Very  likely;  for 
the  same  reason  that  patients  that  were  curable 
yesterday  are  not  to-day.  A  few  hours  since, 
those  ducts  could  have  been  drained  of  their  con- 
tents by  tact  and  patient  perseverance,  but  now 
they  are  so  distended  that  they  act  on  each  other 
as  compressors,  which,  together  with  the  swelling, 
make  it  impossible  to  remove  the  accumulation  ; 
could  you  do  so,  the  breast  would  presently  be- 
come cool,  flaccid,  and  painless.  But  as  it  is, 
this  is  a  radiating  point  for  many  aches,  such  as 
pain  in  the  head,  back,  limbs,  fever,  nausea,  &c. 
These  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  the  first 
that  are  observed ;  hence  the  impression  that  they 
are  induced  by  taking  cold,  and  that  the  swelled 
breast  is  a  secondary  effect.  Were  a  skilful  phy- 
sician, or  a  nurse  or  mother  well  informed  on  this 
subject,  to  examine  the  breast,  a  very  sensitive  tu- 
mor would  be  found  which  even  the  patient  did 
not  know  to  exist.  By  taking  the  entire  gland 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  it  may  be  dis- 
covered when  ordinary  pressure  would  not  detect 
it.  This  sensitive  little  tumor  is  one  or  more  milk 
tubes  over-distended,  and  as  the  branches  from 
the  different  ducts  do  not  inosculate  or  run  into 
each  other,  the  surplus  does  not  diffuse  itself 
through  the  entire  gland;  hence  the  tumor  is 
harder  and  more  painful,  and  the  inflammation 
consequent  extends  to  the  entire  breast. 

Within  the  first  three  days  after  delivery  there 
is  usually  a  slight  flush  of  cheek  and  quickening 
of  pulse,  which  continues  about  twenty -four  hours, 
and  is  called  milk  fever;  but  which  ordinarily 
gives  no  real  discomfort  to  the  patient.  At  this 
period  should  be  closely  watched,  and  if  there  has 
been  any  aggravation  of  the  ordinary  symptoms, 
take  great  care  that  it  be  not  a  warning  of  that 
most  painful  guest,  a  mammary  abscess.  Or  better 
take  such  care  to  keep  the  breast  well  drawn,  that 
even  these  symptoms  may  not  appear.  If  from 
any  cause  the  infant  does  not  perform  this  office 
thoroughly,  let  it  be  done  by  the  nurse  or  a  friend; 
for  breast  tubes,  though  they  will  be  efficient 
after  a  few  weeks,  are  not  at  this  period,  when  the 
tendency  to  inflammation  is  so  great.  Some  ad- 
vise the  aid  of  an  older  nursing  child ;  but  to  this 
there  is  an  objection,  for  during  the  first  week  the 
mother's  milk  contains  colostrum,  which  is  a  pur- 
gative, and  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to  clear 
the  bowels  of  the  infant  from  the  meconium  or 


faeces  accumulated  before  birth,  and  hence  if  un- 
suitable for  a  child  who  had  passed  the  period  re- 
quiring such  a  cathartic. 

On  the  appearance  of  any  heat  or  tenderness 
in  the  breasts,  wet  linen  compresses  should  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  changed  as  often  as  they  become 
too  warm  for  comfort.  The  degree  of  cold  used 
will  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 
Sometimes  ice-water,  and  eve,  M1„\V  or  pounded 
ice,  is  needed  to  subdue  inflammation.  The  sen- 
sations of  the  patient  are  a  good  guide  as  to  the 
temperature.  It  should  be  used  at  that  point 
which  is  most  soothing;  always  taking  care,  when 
they  make  the  part  painful  or  uncomfortably  cold, 
to  take  them  off  for  a  time  or  make  the  water 
warmer.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  feeling  of 
general  chilliness  is  induced ;  for  here  only  lies  the 
danger  in  their  application.  To  those  who  have 
never  seen  the  efficacy  of  cold  water  in  inflamma- 
tions these  directions  may  be  full  of  terror ;  but 
to  those  who  have,  far  less  fearful  than  powerful 
cathartics,  leeches  to  the  breast,  bleeding  from  the 
arm — the  Allopathic  method  of  treating  this  dis- 
ease. 


THE  SUICIDE'S  GRAVE. 

It  was  a  lovely  Sabbath  evening ;  a  fitting  time 
to  view  the  resting  place  of  the  departed  dead : 
all  was  silence,  save  the  clear  stream  that  washed 
the  churchyard  side,  and  for  ever  murmured  sweet 
music  to  those  who  slept  within  the  narrow  vaults, 
and  the  owl,  which  sat  among  the  weeping  wil- 
lows and  hooted  a  solemn  dirge  o'er  the  quiet 
resting  place.  The  full  face  of  night's  fair  queen 
flung  around  a  halo  bright,  such  as  thrills  the  soul 
with  love,  delight,  and  melancholy — with  heaven- 
ly-e.irthly  thoughts.  My  friend  and  I  wandered 
round  among  the  graves :  he  pointed  me  to  one 
lone,  neglected  corner,  where  once,  he  said,  a  sui- 
cide was  buried ;  it  was  an  isolated  grave,  and  o'er 
its  edges  docks  and  weeds  profusely  hung,  and 
water  stagnant  stood  within  its  sunken  hollow. 

I  looked  around,  and  saw  the  tomb-stones  high, 
and  marble  monuments  with  inscriptions  and  epi- 
taphs all  covered  o'er,  which  had  been  reared  to 
honor  those  who  slept  beneath  the  shade  :  I  deci- 
phered the  time-worn  inscriptions  to  ascertain  the 
various  ages  at  which  these  mortal  coils  were 
shuffled  off,  and  scarcely  any  could  I  find  who 
had  lived  out  their  threescore  years  and  ten. 
What !  to  my  friend  did  I  exclaim,  are  not  these, 
too,  all  suicides?  Suicides!  says  he;  do  you  mean 
to  insinuate  that  these,  our  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  all  have  been  guilty  of  committing 
so  murderous,  vile  a  deed  as  suicide !     Why,  no. 

You  see  yon  marble  tomb-stone  at  the  head  of 
that  long  grave,  out  of  the  breast  of  which  an 
evergreen  is  growing.  Our  village  pastor  lies 
buried  there:  he  unceasingly  plied  himself  to 
storing  up  the  sacred  lore,  and  preaching  to  his 
flock ;  until,  worn  down  by  mental  application  so 
constant  and  severe,  consumption  seized  his  slen- 
der frame,  and  finished  his  career.  There,  within 
that  moss-grown  mound,  lie  the  remains  of  uncle 
Jason :  his  unabating  industry  won  the  esteem  of 
all ;  for  hard  he  toiled,  "  by  night  and  day,"  to  lay 
.up  an  ample  store,  till  unto  a  scorching  fever  he 
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at  last  a  victim  fell,  and  was  numbered  with  the 
dead.  That  is  the  grave  of  a  sweet  infant :  from 
its  birth  it  was  afflicted  with  disease,  and  suffered 
on  until,  in  his  mercy,  kind  Providence  saw  fit  to 
take  it  to  himself.  There,  by  its  side,  lies  its  young 
mother,  who  followed  soon  her  darling  babe :  the 
physicians  resorted  to  every  means,  which  by  their 
skill  they  could  devise,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
malady  which  preyed  upon  her  system ;  they 
blistered,  bled,  and  salivated,  but  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  she  only  lingered  on  awhile  and  died ; 
and  by  tracing  her  inscription,  I  found  that  scarcely 
sixteen  summers  had  yet  passed  o'er  her  head 
when  the  grave  exulted  in  its  victonr.  Beneath 
the  shade  of  yonder  willow  is  a  lovely  lady's  grave : 
she  was  young  and  beautiful — the  idol  of  my 
heart — to  her  I  poured  out  my  affections,  and  they 
met  with  a  return.  A  tear  trickled  down  his 
thin  pale  cheek  as  he  handed  me  the  likeness  of 
his  lost,  his  loved  departed :  the  features  were 
well  formed  indeed,  and  beautiful ;  but  ah  !  that 
wasp-like  waist,  and  chest  contracted,  that  pallor- 
stricken  face,  told  the  work  which  had  been  done — 
explained  to  me  why  she,  so  young,  should  find  a 
place  among  the  tombs.  He  next  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  monument  close  by:  delirium  tremens 
had  finished  the  course  of  him  to  whose  honor  the 
monument  was  reared ;  an  inscription  and  epitaph 
was  chiselled  on  its  marble  face,  by  which  I  saw 
that  "he  was  avjorthy  member"  of  some  professed 
Christian  church — for  he  was  rich  and  liberal, 
and  his  golden  mint-drops  oft  were  heard  to  jingle 
in  the  collector's  dish ;  and,  therefore,  a  monument 
and  epitaph  were  fitted  up  to  perpetuate  his  Chris- 
tian memory.  But  this  poor  suicide,  who  had 
grown  weary  of  buffetings  and  toil,  of  the  treachery 
and  hypocritical  professions  which  characterized 
his  fellow-men,  and  longed  to  leave  this  mundane 
ephere,  and  soar  aloft  with  kindred  spirits,  had 
no  monument  erected  to  his  honor,  no  epitaph  to 
his  forgotten  memory,  no  rose-bush  nor  willow 
tree  to  wave  its  branches  o'er  his  grave,  and 
naught  but  rude  neglect  to  mark  the  spot  where 
his  cold  ashes  slept. 

And  thus  I  saw  that  not  only  he  who  had  boldly 
plunged  the  dagger  to  his  heart  and  cut  the  thread 
of  life,  had  found  a  premature  grave ;  for  not  one 
to  whom  my  friend  had  called  my  notice  had 
scarce  filled  half  the  measure  of  their  days,  though 
oil  were  seeking  happiness  and  pleasure — some  in 
wealth,  some  in  fashion,  some  in  youthful  matri- 
mony, some  sought  in  the  sparkling  bowl  their 
ills  to  drown,  some  in  hoarding  knowledge  alto- 
gether, thus  crushing  to  the  earth  the  mind's  ve- 
hicle, and  then  relied  on  scientific  druggery  to 
fill  full  the  work  they  had  begun ;  and  now,  all 
were  here,  with  hundreds  more  who  the  same 
path  had  swiftly  trod,  many  of  whom  might  haye 
yet  made  glad  their  homes  with  their  loved  pres- 
ence. 

Then  let  rum,  and  alcohol,  and  that  odious 
weed  with  which  the  Bacchus  worshippers  and 
would-be  gents  perfume  their  breath  and  game 
away  their  constitutions,— =-let  the  beverage  of 
China,  and  Java's  narcotic,  too, --let  corset-boards, 
whale-bones  and  strings  with  which  our  mistaken 
sisters  deform  the  "human  shape  divine,"  and 
smother  out  the  lamp  of  life, — let  doctors'  drugs, 
with  their  possessors,  which,  when  we  fail  to  reach 


the  grave  by  any  other  means,  stand  ready  to 
assist  us  there  with  lightning  speed — if  we  only 
have  a  plenty  of  the  "almighty  dollar,"  with 
which  to  stiffen  up  their  blighting  aristocracy^I 
say,  let  all  these  be  for  ever  dashed  aside,  and  let 
us,  from  their  accursed  thraldom  freed,  look  to 
Hydropathy,  which  has  of  late  expanded  so  as  to 
include  within  its  mighty  grasp  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Nature's  dictates,  all  to  redeem  from  its 
present  state  of  physical  depravity  our  retrograded 
race.  Ploughboy. 


A  WORD  FOR  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 

BY  E.  A.  K.ITTREDGE,  M    D. 

I  am  often  asked  what  I  think  of  the  new  "  Hy- 
dropathic Institute,"  recently  established  in  New 
York.  I  say  invariably,  that  in  and  of  itself,  it 
must  be  good,  very  good  ;  but  the  idea  that  any- 
body can  be  made  a  doctor  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  in  whose  hands  life  and 
death  may  also  be  6aid  to  lie,  who  six  or  twelve 
weeks  before  were  ignorant  of  even  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  say  nothing 
of  chemistry,  philosophy,  pathology,  &c.  &c,  I 
repudiate  in  toto;  and  I  trust  and  hope  that  Dr. 
Nichols  and  his  wife,  who  I  know  will  agree  with 
me  in  this,  will  so  manage  matters  that  the  nu- 
cleus now  so  auspiciously  commenced  may  swell 
into  a  regular  college,  for  the  proper  and  thorough 
course  of  education  in  all  the  branches  appertain- 
ing to  the  healing  art. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  Water-Cure  idea 
demands  this,  and  nothiwg  less,  I  am  very  sure,  will 
satisfy  the  people.  In  the  Allopathic  school  three 
full  years  are  required,  before  a  diploma  can  be 
obtained  ;  and  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  a  whit 
too  long.  To  be  sure,  in  the  Hydropathic  school, 
all  that  part  relating  to  Materia  Medica,  &c,  might 
be  omitted,  and  thus  time  be  saved ;  but  at  the 
least  calculation  two  full  years  of  close  applica- 
tion it  will  take  any  one,  however  well  educated 
he  otherwise  may  be,  to  have  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  subject  of  disease,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  application  of  the  Water-Cure.     . 

Those  who  know  me,  know  very  well  that  I 
have  a  most  contemptible  idea  of  mere  learned 
jargon,  which  in  the  medical  profession  too  often 
takes  the  place  of  real  science  and  practical  knowl- 
edge ;  but  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  laws 
that  govern  health,  and  ought  to  govern  life — 
a  practical  understanding  of  the  formation  of  our 
bodies,  the  relative  importance  and  connection  of 
each  and  every  part,  the  philosophy  of  disease  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  recuperative  power,  &c. 
&e.,  I  most  religiously  believe  in,  and  without  it 
no  man  or  woman  ought  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  physician. 

Human  life  is  fast  losing  its  sacredness,  and  the 
ignorant  pretenders  in  medicine  with  their  deathly 
doses  have  done  much  towards  this  terrible  loss.  Let 
it  not  then  be  said  that  Hydropaths,  who  profess 
so  much — who  boast  of  a  new  dispensation  being 
given  to  them — are  also  engaged  in  the  same  blind 
work  of  shooting  at  random  in  the  hope  of  killing 
disease,  and  thereby  ruthlessly  destroy  the  whole 
fabric. 


Dr.  N.  and  wife,  if  they  only  so  will  it,  can 
have  things  soon  brought  into  such  a  trim  that 
this  opprobrium,  now  repeatedly  cast  in  our  teeth, 
"  that  we  make  doctors  as  the  steam  doctors  used 
to,  almost  by  steam,"  will  be  removed  from  us. 

There  is  Water-Cure  sentiment  enough  now  to 
warrant  one  college,  and  New  York  is  the  place 
for  it,  as  subjects  for  anatomical  purposes,  which 
are  indispensable  in  the  making  of  a  surgeon,  can 
be  had  there  ;  and  then  the  world  may  one  day  hope 
to  have  a  medical  profession  based  on  the  laws  of 
health,  bein?,  and  common  sense,  and  human  life 
once  more  resume  its  sacredness,  and  Water-Cure 
have  the  respect  and  veneration  it  so  richly  de- 
serves. 


Death  of  Priessnitz. — The  Providence  Mirror, 
commenting  at  length  on  this  sad  event,  has  the 
following  paragraph : — 

By  the  last  steamer  we  have  received  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  that  renowned  author  of 
Hydropathy  or  Water-Cure.  His  death,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
comment,  and  the  waning  hope  of  pill  peddlers  has 
been  brightened  as  they  seize  upon  the  fact  to  try 
to  create  capital  against  Hydropathy.  We  might 
add  to  this  some  very  unwarrantable  remarks  by 
Dr.  Wieting,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  who  certainly 
conveyed  the  impression  that  Priessnitz's  death 
was  hastened  by  this  mode  of  treatment.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  proved  to  have  pro- 
longed his  life  beyond  what  he  expected,  with  his 
feeble  constitution  and  previous  injuries. 

[This  Dr.  Wieting  is  probably  the  most  popular 
lecturer  on  physiology  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  an  apparatus  consisting  of  manikins,  skeletons, 
drawings,  paintings,  etc.,  which  cost  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  These,  together  with  personal  qual- 
ifications, render  his  success,  so  far  as  profit  is  con- 
cerned, without  a  parallel.  In  his  lectures,  he 
imparts  much,  very  much  useful  information,  to- 
gether, we  regret  to  say,  with  some  information 
which  is  neither  useful  nor  truthful.  He  has  not 
fully  comprehended,  nor  credited,  Hydropathy. 
When  he  speaks  on  this  subject  it  is  with  evident 
prejudice,  and  if  he  commends,  it  is  a  negative  com- 
mendation— as  for  example,  "Hydropathy  may 
be  very  good,  but  it  kills  more  than  it  cures,"  or 
remarks  to  that  effect.  Now  we  protest  against 
all  such  twattle.  If  Dr.  W.,  or  any  other  doctor, 
can,  by  a  course  of  fair  reasoning,  show  that  Hy- 
dropathy is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  laws — 
and  not  a  positive  good — then  let  him  do  so.  The 
intimation  that  Priessnitz  shortened  his  own  life 
by  his  own  mode  of  treatment,  is  unjust,  ungener- 
ous, absurd,  wicked,  and  will  neither  revert  to  his 
honor,  popularity,  or  profit.] 


A  New  List  of  Water-Cure  Books  may  be 
found  on  the  last  page  of  the  present  number. 

We  can  furnish  clubs,  and  all  new  subscribers, 
with  the  back  numbers  of  the  present  volume, 
i.  e.,  from  January,  1852. 

Sample  numbers  of  the  Journal,  with  which  to 
obtain  new  subscribers,  may  always  be  had,  on 
application  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  not  relax  their  good 
efforts  until  every  family  shall  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  our  glorious  Life-Preserving 
Hydropathy. 
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It  will  beour  aim  to  adapt  the  Journal  to  the  wanta  of  "the  Peo- 
ple" everywhere.  It  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  designed  for  med- 
ical men  only,  but  for  all  men  and  all  women. — Publishers. 


To  Contributors,  Correspondents,  and  others. — The  Publishers 
will  take  it  kindly,  if  all,  who  have  articles,  cases,  facts,  suggestions, 
criticisms,  or  advertisements,  either  for  publication  or  private  use, 
will  send  theni  in  early.  The  immense  edition  which  wo  now  print,  com- 
pels us  to  "  go  to  press"  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  month,  preceding 
the  date  of  the  Journal. 

Our  subscribers  are  generally  very  candid  in  the  expression  of  their  views 
and  opinions,  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Journal.  When  an  author 
writes  simply  to  please  himself,  instead  of  instruct  or  entertain  the  public, 
he  is  judged  accordingly. 

We  have  in  the  Journal  several  distinct  departments  in  each  of  which  it 
Is  our  design  to  arrange  the  contents.  In  the  fore  part  may  always  be  found 
leading  articles,  communications,  and  reports  of  cases.  In  the  editorial  de- 
partment all  medical  topics,  which  engage  the  writers  of  other  journals,  and 
other  schools,  with  appropriate  comparisons,  criticisms,  etc.,  together  with 
a  careful  analysis  of  such  arguments  as  may  from  month  to  month,  be 
advanced. 

Under  the  head,  of  Reviews,  we  notice  at  length  such  medical  books  as 
may  be  issued  from  our  own  and  other  presses,  with  interesting  extracts. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  department,  we  publish  such  matter  as  will  in- 
terest and  instruct  all  readers.  Appropriate  poetry,  quotable  quotations, 
health  statistics.  The  movements,  reforms,  and  improvements,  going  on 
in  the  world,  will  be  sifted  out  from  the  mountains  of  chaff  floating  on  the 
public  press,  and  served  up  with  appropriate  comments. 

Then  come  our  Business  Notices,  Varieties,  Answers  to  Corres- 
pondents, Book  Notices,  and  Advertisements.  In  this  last  department, 
local  and  personal  matters  should  always  be  placed.  We  do  not  solicit 
advertisements,  nor  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  their  contents.  We  can- 
not with  propriety  exclude  any  which  relate  to  Hydropathy,  however 
much  we  may  differ  with  the  mode  of  treatment  therein  recommended. 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  some  other  matters,  which  may  also  appear 
in  this  department. 


TOPICS  FOR  MARCH. 

BY  B.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 

The  Maine  Law. — We  trust  no  reader  of  this 
journal  can  look  with  indifference  on  the  issue — 
Law  versus  Rum — now  being  tried  in  this  coun- 
try. The  defendant  in  this  cause  has  been  per- 
mitted to  ravage  society,  desolate  homes,  disorder 
human  constitutions,  and  destroy  the  image  of  God, 
quite  too  long  already.  Under  the  mistaken  opin- 
ion that  the  occasional  employment  of  spirituous 
liquor  was  useful  or  medicinal,  legislation  has 
sanctioned  its  traffic  under  special  guards  and  re- 
strictions ;  while  physicians,  deriving  the  alcoholic 
part  of  their  science  of  medicine  from  the  statutes 
of  the  State  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  have  so 
diffused  it  through  their  preparations  and  pre- 
scriptions, that  it  has  become,  in  some  form  or 
combination,  an  almost  universal  family  medicine 
and  family  curse. 

But  the  evil  stops  not  here.  Because  law  has 
sanctioned  the  principle  of  the  traffic,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  right  of  selling  intoxicating  drinks 
is  unjustly  exercised  by  a  privileged  few,  who  are 
commissioned,  by  virtue  of  a  paltry  license  fee,  to 
make  as  many  drunkards  and  paupers  as  they 
please,  and  as  much  profit  as  they  can.  Hence  the 
unlawful  everywhere  co-exists  with  the  legalized 
traffic,  and  because  medical  men  are  continually 
commending  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  patients, 
in  the  shape  of  tinctures,  bitters,  syrups,  cordials, 
and  even  porter,  wine,  and  brandy,  medical 
quacks  find  a  state  of  public  opinion  and  appetite 
exactly  suited  to  the  sale  of  their  nostrums,  which 
are,  of  course,  made  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  ex- 
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hilarating  to  the  nerves,  by  a  due  proportion  of 
grog  and  sugar. 

Until  recently  mucli  of  the  talent  enlisted  in 
temperance  reform  has  been  wasted  in  warring 
upon  the  unlawful  traffic  as  distinct  from  the  law- 
ful, instead  of  against  the  principle  of  all  or  any 
traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages.  What,  traffic  in 
poisonous  drinks!  traffic  in  men's  bodies!  traffic 
in  human  souls  I  traffic  in  the  widow's  tears,  the 
orphan's  cries,  the  felon's  groans,  the  pauper's  des- 
olation! Such  is  the  liquor  trade  ;  and  professedly 
Christian  men  advocate  it,  and  professedly  Chris- 
tian legislators  authorize  it  I 

All  persons,  enlightened  on  this  subject,  now 
confess  the  principle  of  the  traffic  to  be  wrong,  so 
wrong  that  no  law  can  make  it  right.  Hence  the 
remedy,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  evil,  as  it  does  any  other  acknowledged 
nuisance.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  in 
several  of  our  States  Avithin  a  few  years  to  do  this, 
but  the  rum  influence  proved  too  strong  for  public 
sentiment  or  legislative  integrity,  until  the  State 
of  Maine  nobly  took  the  lead  in  passing  a  law  ab- 
solutely prohibiting  the  traffic  within  her  borders. 
This  law  endures — it  will  endure  ;  already  the  in- 
fernal trade  may  be  considered  as  essentially  anni- 
hilated in  that  glorious  State.  It  is  in  fact  known 
only  in  dark  corners  and  deep  disguises.  And  the 
same  law,  or  a  similar  one,  will  work  the  same  result 
in  every  State  that  will  adopt  it.  It  is  plain,  direct, 
and  practicable.  Several  other  States  are  now 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  be  ranked  as  number 
two  in  the  scale  of  redemption  from  rum.  The 
Empire  is  agitated  from  centre  to  circumference  on 
the  subject,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  It  is 
said  that  the  Boston  and  New  York  rumsellers  are 
expending  large  sums  of  money  to  defeat  the 
passage  of  this  law  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  They  could  expend  ten  millions  and  still 
make  fortunes  out  of  the  investment,  if  they  could 
secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  traffic  ten  years 
longer.  But  is  there  not  virtue  enough  in  our 
Legislature  to  resist  so  potent  an  argument  ? 

The  Maine  law  ought  to  be  scattered  broad-cast 
over  the  land.  It  ought  to  be  seen,  read,  talked 
about,  and  understood,  by  every  male  and  female 
citizen  in  our  country,  preparatory  to  action. 
Wherever  its  successful  operation  in  Maine  be- 
comes well  known,  the  fact  will  induce  the  proper 
action  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  loves  human- 
ity more  than  he  loves  rum.  The  publishers  of  this 
journal  have  caused  half  a  million  of  copies  to  be 
printed,  in  a  neat  tract  form,  for  general  distribu- 
tion ;  they  will  be  furnished  to  order  in  any  quan- 
tity, at  actual  cost.  Let  each  friend  of  reform.do 
his  or  her  State  some  service  in  aiding  their  circu- 
lation among  the  people. 

No  Accounting  for  Taste. — The  Belmont  (0.) 
Farmer  thus  notices  the  death  of  Priessnitz :  "  In 
addition  to  our  former  argument  of  the  foolishness 
of  a  one  diet  or  medical  treatment,  our  late  ad- 
vices'from  Europe  give  us  the  death  of  Priessnitz, 
the  world-renowned  German  water-cure  humbug- 
ger,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two."  The  Farmer  stands 
alone  in  its  glory  of  applying  this  opprobrious 
epithet  to  Priessnitz.  The  most  bitter  opposers  of 
Hydropathy,  as  an  exclusive  system,  have  always 
had  the  grace  and  manliness  to  acknowledge  the 
sincerity  of  Priessnitz's  motives  and  the  unparal- 


leled success  of  his  practice.  For  the  especial  edifica- 
tion of  the  writer  of  the  above  slang,  we  will  con- 
trast it  with  the  following  truthful  notice  of  the 
same  event,  by  a  gentlemanly  contemporary  and 
opponent,  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine:  — 

Death  ok  Vincent  Priessnitz.  —  According  to 
recent  news  from  Europe,  the  Father  of  Hydro- 
pathy is  no  more!  The  intelligence  will  create  a 
profound  sensation  among  the  friends  of  the  system 
of  which  he  was  the  founder  ;  and,  in  fact,  among 
all  classes.  Has  his  "  mantle  "  rested  upon  any 
among  his  survivors?  His  death  occurred  during 
the  month  of  November,  it  would  seem,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two.  "  So  goes  the  world."  If  a  man  is 
content  with  reforming  himself  in  a  quiet  way,  as 
did  Cornaro,  like  him  he  may  prolong  a  most  prob- 
lematical life  to  gray  old  age  ;  but  if  the  self-re- 
former is  not  satisfied  with  so  narrow  a  labor,  but 
undertakes,  as  did  Priessnitz,  to  reform  the  world, 
and  is  led  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  he  has  espoused 
to  perform  himself  the  labors  of  half  a  dozen  men, 
he  must  expect  the  "  wear  "  of  the  life-machine  to 
triumph  over  the  best  philosophy,  and  be  prepared 
for  an  early  grave ! 

Another  Water-Cure  Book. — If  Hydropathic 
practice  is  increasing  as  fast  as  Hydropathic  book- 
making — and  we  believe  it  is  much  faster — the 
worthy  prophets  of  Allopathy,  who  have  so  many 
times  predicted  its  speedy  "going  down,"  will 
have  ample  opportunity  yet  to  exercise  that  com- 
mendable quality  called  patience.  And  we  take 
this  occasion  to  call  their  attention,  as  well  as  that 
of  our  other  readers,  to  a  significant  fact.  It  is 
this :  All  the  writers  and  book-makers  on  Water- 
Cure,  however  much  they  differ  in  forms,  methods, 
and  details,  agree  in  relation  to  principles.  In  all 
essential  doctrinal  points  they  are  almost  entirely 
unanimous.  Such  is  not  the  fact  with  Allopathic 
authors.  They  are  not  only  at  variance  in  relation 
to  almost  every  fact,  plan,  method,  and  detail  of 
treatment  that  can  be  named,  but  disagree  funda- 
mentally respecting  every  one  of  the  pretended 
principles  upon  which  the  drug  system  is  based. 
If  any  one  disputes  these  assertions,  let  him  ac- 
cept the  generous  invitation  of  the  publishers  to 
discuss  the  whole  matter,  and  thus  bring  to  light 
"  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth." 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  appearance 
of  a  work  by  C.  C.  Schiefferdecker,  M.D.,  of  Wil- 
low Grove,  Pa.,  which  he  terms,  "A  Short  Guide 
for  the  Rational  Treatment  of  Children,  in  Health 
and  Disease,  by  Water."  The  work  contains  much 
useful  information,  and,  in  general,  very  judicious 
directions  for  managing  the  prevailing  diseases  of 
children.  A  number  of  interesting  cases  are  given, 
mostly  selected  from  European  practice,  and,  al- 
though we  should  differ  somewhat  in  the  details  of 
the  treatment  of  similar  cases  in  this  country,  still 
we  should  recommend  the  same  general  plan. 

Health  of  the  City. — During  the  winter  months 
deaths  from  consumption,  convulsions,  and  scarlet 
fever  have  been  numerous.  Notwithstanding 
there  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  circumstance,  there 
is  much  to  be  lamented  connected  with  it.  Hardly 
three  diseases  can  be  named  more  thoroughly  fac- 
titious, more  clearly  the  result  of  our  erroneous 
habits,  or  more  easily  avoidable  by  a  reasonable 
attention  to  the  laws  of  life  lhan  these;  and  yet, 
despite  these  facts,  they  are  continually  forming  a 
larger  and  still  larger  proportion  of  our  record  of 
mortality.     Another  fact,  to  which  we  have  often 
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called  attention,  and  which  is  deserving  more  con- 
sideration and  closer  investigation  than  it  is  likely 
to  receive  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession 
or  the  constituted  authorities,  is,  the  steady  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  convulsions,  a  malady 
-which  threatens  soon  to  outstrip  consumption 
itself  in  the  work  of  peopling  the  graveyards  and 
cemeteries. 

The  practical  point  We  desire  to  indicate  is  pre- 
cisely this.  The  causes  which  produce  convulsions 
in  children,  in  a  general  sense,  constitute  the  pre- 
disposing influences  to  consumption  in  adults; 
and  the  causes  of  convulsions  are  chiefly  the 
dietetic  habits  of  childhood.  If  a  child,  born  with 
a  good  or  even  fair  constitution,  properly  fed  on 
plain  simple  food,  and  never  drugged,  ever  died  of 
convulsions,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  instance. 
"What  we  mean  by  proper  food  is,  that  always  ad- 
vocated in  this  journal.  Parents,  ask  your  family 
physician  if  these  allegations  are  not  correct ;  and 
if  he  disputes  them,  ask  him  why  they  are  not  so ; 
and  we  will  publish  his  reasons  as  well  as  our  own. 

Scarlet  fever,  though  very  different  in  its  mani- 
festations, is  closely  allied  to  convulsions  in  its 
original  causes.  It  is  engendered  mainly  by  bad 
dietetic  habits  ;  but  when  once  its  infection  is  de- 
veloped it  may,  under  circumstances  of  unfavor- 
able thermal  and  atmospheric  influences,  be  com- 
municated to  comparatively  healthy  children.  We 
can  only  say  here,  as  we  have  often  said  before, 
that  parents  who  would  have  their  children  kept 
in  the  state  of  the  greatest  possible  immunity  from 
this  disease,  must  attend  strictly  to  bathing,  avoid 
all.  constipating,  high-seasoned  food,  and  especially 
keep  very  young  children  away  from  grease,  flesh- 
meat,  sweet-cakes,  candies,  lozenges,  and  other 
drugs. 

A  writer  in  the  Tribune,  in  commenting  on  the 
huge  columns  of  useless  figures  which  make  up 
the  usual  records  of  deaths  in  cities,  pertinently 
suggests : — 

But  who  is  there  to  instruct  the  people  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  removal  of  these  causes  of 
sickness — not  causes  of  death — but  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases which  produce  the  deaths  ?  You  will  say  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  throw  light 
on  these  dark  subjects.  But  what  is  every  one's 
business  is  nobody's  business,  and  physicians  gene- 
rally have  too  much  private  occupation  to  attend 
to  public  wants  of  this  nature  gratuitously.  There 
is  an  officer,  however,  created,  as  I  maintain,  for 
this  purpose,  but  whose  duties  in  this  respect  are 
wholly  neglected,  and  whose  office,  in  the  absence 
of  those  duties,  is  almost  a  sinecure.  I  allude  to 
the  City  Inspector,  whose  head  and  pen,  instead  of 
being  employed  merely  in  keeping  the  records  of 
the  dead,  should  be  busily  occupied  in  unfolding 
to  the  public  the  secrets  of  life  and  health,  and  the 
means  of  their  preservation.  An  incumbent  of 
that  office,  having  competent  qualifications  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  the  avoidance  of  disease, 
could  render  a  service  to  his  fellow-creatures  of 
incomparable  value. 

Alcoholic  Medicines. — We  -clip  the  following 

J.  O 

from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : — 

Use  of  Alcohol  in  Prescriptions. — Mr.  Editor, 
— The  following  resolution  was  introduced  at  a 
temperance  meeting,  not  long  since,  by  a  medical 
man,  and  adopted,  viz. ;  "Resolved,  That  alcohol  is 
not  a  medicine,  but  a  convenient  vehicle  only,  in 
which  to  give  what  are  really  medicines."  I  have 
drafted  the  resolution  from  memory,  and  have  the 
true  import,  if  not  the  exact  wording  of  it.     As 


the  mover  of  the  resolution  seems  quite  confident 
that  his  position  can  be  sustained,  I  forward  it  for 
the  Journal,  that  a  more  general  expression  may 
be  had,  and  that  the  friends  of  temperance  may  be 
properly  advised  upon  the  subject. 

Yours  truly,  R. 

Now,  Mr.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
(if  it  would  not  be  asking  too  much  of  you,)  sup- 
pose we — we,  the  Boston  and  Water-Cure  Journals 
— instead  of  referring  this  matter  to  the  friends  of 
temperance,  give  our  own  opinions  right  out 
straight  on  the  subject,  with  the  reasons  therefor  ? 
It  seems  to  us  as  much  like  a  medical  as  a  tem- 
perance question,  and  we — we,  the  two  Journals 
again — ought  to  know  something  about  it ;  and  if 
we  know  anything  about  l",  we  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  say  what  we  think.  Hope  to  hear  from 
you  when  it 's  convenie     ! 

Medical  Attendance  by  the  Year. — The  New 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  thus  dis- 
courses on  this  subject,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  among  the  numerous  matters  on  which  our 
friends  of  the  "  old  school"  entertain  differences 
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opinion :- 


Medical  Attendance  on  Families  by  the  Year. 
— Although  condemned  in  strong  and  unequivocal 
language  by  the  National  Medical  Association,  yet 
we  regret  to  state,  that  the  practice  of  attending 
families  and  individuals  by  the  year  has  beeome  a 
crying — a  great  evil,  in  many  of  our  cities,  if  we 
are  correctly  informed.  It  is  unjust  in  itself,  and 
cannot  result  in  anything  but  mischief  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  parties  contracting.  The  phy- 
sician should  receive  a  fair — a  just  remuneration 
for  his  services;  and  his  clients  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  only  for  such  professional  attention 
as  they  may  receive  ;  but  "  yearly  practice  "  aims 
at  a  species  of  miserable,  petty  monopoly,  which 
is  at  war  with  the  objects — the  noble  purposes  of 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  profession.  You  may 
bargain  with  your  grocer,  your  butcher,  your 
laundress,  and  no  harm  comes  of  or  by  it ;  but  for 
an  honorable,  an  educated  physician,  to  hire  him- 
self by  the  year,  like  a  slave ;  to  pledge  his  talents 
and  his  services,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  and  indi- 
cates at  once  an  unwillingness  to  enter  the  field  of 
fair  and  honorable  competition  with  his  brethren. 

The  scheme  so  vehemently  reprobated  would 
undoubtedly  work  disastrously  for  the  profession, 
as  a  profession ;  but  that  the  cause  of  public 
health  would  be  immensely  benefited  by  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  plan  of  paying  the  doc- 
tor, whether  he  gives  medicine  or  not,  can  hardly 
be  doubted. 

Medicinal  Cigars. — "  Medical  improvement "  is 
ever  presenting  us  new  phases  of  the  inexplicable 
phenomenon  of  progressing  backward.  The  latest 
incident  is  the  invention  of  medicinal  cigars,  by 
which  calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  night- 
shade, opium,  henbane,  musk,  assafostida,  and 
various  other  poisons  and  stenches,  can  be  taken 
into  the  system,  after  a  very  beautiful  fashion.  Dr. 
Sanderson,  according  to  a  foreign  medical  journal, 
has  had  "  satisfactory  success  in  this  way."  Since 
tobacco  topers  will  attaint  one  half  of  the  air  we 
are  compelled  to  breathe,  by  puffing  the  fumes  of 
their  cigars  into  it,  in  the  name  of  loaferism,  per- 
haps our  modest  "conservators  of  the  public 
health  "  may  as  well  poison  the  rest,  and  call  it 
medical  science  ! 

Omission  and  Commission. — A  Medical  Society 
in  Boston  has  been  debating  the  question,  "  Are 


medical  men  morally  accountable  for  their  sins  of 
omission  as  well  as  commission?"  We  never 
heard  that  a  diploma  cancelled  a  medical  man's 
moral  accountability  for  any  "sin."  Perhaps, 
however,  we  don't  exactly  understand  it. 

Dr.  Hooker  on  Homoeopathy. — This  gentleman 
has  received  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the 
best  dissertation  on  "  Homceopathy,  so  called,  its 
History  and  Refutation."  In  other  words,  being 
a  valiant  warrior  with  the  quill,  his  professional 
brethren  have  employed  him  to  write  homoeopathy 
down.  He  has  accomplished  the  task  "as  well  as 
could  have  been  expected ;"  but  there  is  one  draw- 
back to  his  demolition  of  the  thing.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  trouble  the  allopathic  school  just  as  much 
hereafter,  as  before  Dr.  H.  annihilated  it.  We 
have  looked  through  his  reasoning,  and  find  it 
wholly  directed  against  the  theory  of  homceopathy, 
and  the  theorizing  of  its  supporters.  He  does  not 
even  undertake  to  show  that  it  is  less  successful  in 
practice  than  allopathy.  It  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  respectable  homceo- 
pathist  to  make  the  theories  of  allopathy  appear 
exceedingly  ridiculous.  In  fact  its  professors  are 
continually  doing  it  themselves.  Suppose  you  try 
your  hand  against  hydropathy,  friend  Hooker? 
If  your  medical  brethren  refuse  to  pay  you  another 
fifty  dollars  for  "  refuting  "  our  system,  draw  your 
check  on  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  and  it  shall  be 
promptly  paid.  We  are  like  the  boy  who  said  he 
felt  ugly,  and  wanted  to  be  whipped  I 

The  Ladies'  Medical  Missionary  Society. — 
An  association  under  this  title  has  been  organized 
in  Philadelphia,  of  which  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale  is 
Secretary,  whose  object  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  programme  : — 

Believing  that  God,  in  committing  the  care  of 
the  young  especially  to  woman,  imposes  on  her 
the  duty  of  preparing  herself  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  the  important  vocations,  among  which 
are  the  care  of  her  own  health,  the  physical  well- 
being  of  her  children,  and  tendance  on  the  sick, 
suffering  and  helpless  ;  and  finding,  also,  that  the 
Bible  recognizes  and  approves  only  woman  in  the 
sacred  office  of  midwife ;  therefore  we,  who  give 
our  names  to  this  benevolent  association,  agree  to 
unite  in  the  following  purposes  : 

1st.  To  co-operate  with  the  efforts  now  being 
made  in  this  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  qualify  wo- 
men to  become  physicians  for  their  own  sex  and 
for  children. 

2d.  To  give  kindly  encouragement  to  those  fe- 
males who  are  engaged  in  medical  studies. 

3d.  To  give  aid  and  sympathy  to  any  among 
them  who  may  desire  to  become  missionaries,  and 
go,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  to  carry  to  the  poor  suf- 
fering women  of  heathendom,  not  only  the  bless- 
ings of  the  healing  art,  which  Christian  men  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  bear  to  females  in  those  lands,  but 
also  the  higher  and  holier  knowledge  of  the  true  . 
God,  and  of  salvation  through  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  were  about  to  expatiate  on  this  theme,  but 
the  following  editorial  remarks  from  the  Tribune 
will  answer  our  purpose,  besides  showing  to  our 
readers  that  there  is  at  least  one  paper  in  New 
York,  besides  those  emanating  from  the  office  of 
this  Journal,  which  will  stand  up  for  reform  and 
woman's  rights : — 

Fifty  years  hence,  it  will  be  difficult  to  gain 
credit  for  the  assertion  that  American  women  ac- 
quiesced, throughout  the  former  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  the  complete  monopoly  of  the 
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medical  profession  by  men,  even  including  mid- 
wifery and  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  the  gentler  sex.  The  current  usage  in  this  re- 
spect is  monstrous,  and  nothing  but  the  past  en- 
slavement of  women  in  mind,  body,  and  estate 
could  account  for  its  toleration.  But  its  reign  is 
near  its  end.  The  abuse  begins  to  bo  discussed, 
and  discussion  will  soon  finish  it.  If  there  were 
five  hundred  women  fully  educated  for  physicians 
to-day,  there  would  soon  be  found  room  and  work 
•  for  them  all — and  ten  years  hence  five  thousand 
such  would  not  be  one  too  many.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  one  hundred — their  capacity  and  fitness 
being  well  established — could  find  enough  to  do  in 
our  city  within  a  year  from  this  date.  Where  is 
the  Avoman,  with  any  pretensions  to  delicacy  or 
refinement,  who  will  not  prefer  the  ministrations 
of  a  competent  woman  at  the  birth  of  a  child  if 
she  could  be  sure  of  obtaining  them  ? 

The  history  of  the  early  steps  of  the  now 
pending  reform  is  most  instructive.  Just  look  at 
this  chapter  of  it : 

A  female  student  of  medicine  applied  for  per- 
mission to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University,  something  more 
than  a  year  since,  and  the  faculty  granted  the  re- 
quest. But  the  medical  students  of  that  institu- 
tion, bless  their  fastidious  souls  !  thereupon  held  a 
meeting,  and  passed  and  published  the  following 
resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  no  woman  of  true  delicacy 
would  be  willing,  in  the  presence  of  men,  to  listen 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  that  necessarily 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  students  of 
medicine. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  are  not  opposed  to  allow- 
ing woman  her  rights,  but  do  protest  against  her 
appearing  in  places  where  her  presence  is  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  our  respect  for  the  modesty  and 
delicacy  of  her  sex." 

Of  course,  the  young  lady  could  not  consent 
to  shock  the  delicacy  of  these  callow  and  sensitive 
champions  of  modesty  by  attending  a  course  of 
medical  lectures  with  them,  so  she  withdrew  her 
application  and  relieved  their  distressed  sensibil- 
ities. But  when  young  men  manifest  such  deli- 
cacy— (and  medical  students  of  all  the  world) — 
does  it  not  become  women  to  feel  or  feign  a  little 
modesty  likewise  with  regard  to  the  exposures, 
oral  and  personal,  which  disease  or  childbirth  often 
requires? 

We  have  not  room  to  pursue  the  subject, 
but  refer  those  interested  to  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale  (Sec- 
retary, 29"7  Chestnut  street,  Phi  la.)  for  circulars 
containing  full  information.  Contributions  in  aid 
of  the  enterprise  may  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thomas 
Wood,  323  Arch  street,  Phila.,  Treasurer.  $1  per 
annum  constitutes  a  member,  $5  a  benefactor,  $20 
a  life-member,  $50  or  more  a  patron  of  the  society,  ; 
which  aims  at  the  education  of  Women  for  Med- 
ical Missionaries,  in  aid  of  Missionary  operations 
throughout  the  world.  One  such  woman,  thor- 
oughly fitted  for  her  vocation,  could  do  more  to- 
wards Christianizing  a  savage  tribe  than  a  cart- 
load of  tracts  backed  by  dozens  of  expounders 
and  exhorters.  The  idea  is  good,  and  we  urge  the 
respectable  to  give  it  their  countenance  before  it 
has  time  to  get  branded  as  a  new  device  of  Social- 
ism and  Infidelity.  Thus  far,  Bishop  Potter,  Rev. 
John  P.  Durbin,  Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  and  a 
number  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen,  have 
given  it  their  warmest  approval. 


"  The  Organic  Laws,"  by  J.  Bradford  Sax. 
Published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells.  Price  75  cents.  A 
defence  of  physiological  reform,  maintaining  the  most 
radical  ideas  of  modern  systems.  It  is  written  with 
ability,  with  great  earnestness,  and  presents  a  variety 
of  important  facts.  Many  of  its  peculiar  tbeories  will 
hardly  be  received  without  further  proof,  but  the  zeal 
with  which  they  are  set  forth  is  a  provocative  to  re- 
flection, and  may  lead  to  valuable  discoveries. — New 
York  Tribune. 
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Children  :     Their     Hydropathic    Management    in 
Health  and  Disease.    A  Descriptive  and  Practical 
Work,   designed    as  a    Guide    for    Families  and 
Physicians.     Illustrated  with  numerous  cases.     By 
Joel   Shew,  M.D.      Published  by  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  New  York  and  Boston.    Pp.  432,   12mo. 
Price  $1.     Postage  by  mail,  25  cents. 
We  are  happy  to  announce  to  our  friends  that  the 
above  work  is  now  ready  for  delivery.     A  brief  enu- 
meration of  some  of  the  more  important  topics  treated 
of  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  its  gen- 
eral character.    We  give  the  following : 

Paternity  and  its  Circumstances.  Health  and 
Well-Beingof  Parents  as  affecting  Offspring.  Who 
should  marry  and  who  not  1  Age  at  which  marriage 
should  be  consummated.  Abortion  and  its  Evils. 
Pregnancy  and  its  Management  with  reference  to  the 
Child.  Longing  and  its  Effects.  The  Imagination. 
Delusions  concerning  Marks  and  Blemishes.  Man- 
agement of  Child  immediately  after  Birth.  Still 
Birth  and  its  Causes.  Management  in  those  cases. 
Of  Washing  the  New- Born  Child.  Safety  of  the 
Water  Treatment.  Customs  of  the  Ancients — of 
the  Indians— the  Russians,  &c.  Dress  of  the  Young 
Child.  Evils  of  Swathin  .  Reasons  why  it  should 
not  be  practised.  Of  the  Child's  Bowels  soon  after 
Birth.  Erroneous  Practices  Deprecated.  Rules  for 
Nursing  and  Feeding  by  Hand.  Of  Wet  Nurses. 
Substitutes  for  the  Mother's  Milk.  Of  Practical 
Nursing.  How  often  should  the  Young  Child  be 
Fed!  Weaning  and  its  Dangers.  Rules  concerning 
it.  Exercise  and  Clothing.  Effects  of  Light.  Sleep. 
Teething  and  its  Management. 

Full  as  this  work  is  in  its  details  concerning  the 
management  of  infants  and  children,  it  is  yet  more 
explicit  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  childhood. 
Those  particularly,  which  are  most  dangerous,  are 
treated  of  at  great  length.  Such,  for  example,  as 
Cholera  Infantum,  Dysentery,  Scarlatina,  Small  Pox, 
Croup,  &c,  are  spoken  of  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
fail,  we  think,  of  rendering  essential  service  to  parents 
in  the  trying  emergencies  to  which  they  are  often 
brought  in  rearing  the  children  committed  to  their 
care.  No  family  that  is  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
management  and  health  of  children  should  be  with- 
out this  volume. 

This  work  has  grown  somewhat  larger  than  was  at 
first  anticipated  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  how 
great  a  variety  of  diseases  it  was  necessary  to  speak 
of,  besides  the  several  chapters  on  the  managebient  of 
infants  and  children  which  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce, in  order  to  make  the  work  complete,  its  size 
will  be  found  no  objection. 
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GOSSIP  FROM  BOSTON. 

BY   NOGGS. 

A  writer  in  the  little  vegetable  sheet  that  is  issued 
monthly,  I  suppose — more's  the  pity — in  the  beautiful 
town  of  Worcester,  the  cream  of  which,  thank  God, 
are  Hydropathic,  is  somewhat  worried  about  the 
Water-Cure  Journal,  which  it  thinks  would  be  quite 
an  able  helper  in  medical  reform,  were  it  not  for  the 
"  Noggishy,  Quoggishy  trash."  And  as  in  duty  bound, 
I  must  say,  that  that  Lobelia  injlata  "Journal," 
with  the  slight  exception  of  having  nothing,  in  it,  from 
beginning  to  end,  except  promises  and  fault-finding,  is 
a  very  nice  pamphlet— that  is,  the  paper  and  printing 
are  very  good. 

The  idea,  dear  Journal,  of  your  being  the  "  helper" 
in  this  case,  is  rich,  decidedly  ;  it  sounds  like  the  re- 
mark of  the  New-York  loafer,  who  said  that  he  and 


\   John  Jacob  Astor  were  the  two  richest  men  in  New 
j  York  !    No  wonder  the  cause  of  reform  goe»  not  more 
',  boldly  on,  if  such  are  principals. 
]       Excuse  mo  for  intruding  any  notice  of  this  upon 
|  your  readers ;  but  the  whole   matter  was  so  rich,  I 
(  couldn't  help  alluding  to  it,  though  I  know  it  will  make 
the  dear  little  bantam  crow  louder  than  ever,  to  think 
|  he  got  noticed  ;  and  I  thought  my  brother  "  Quoggs" 
J  ought  to  know  how  great  men— the  Worcester  man, 
and  Daniel  Webster,  are  two  of  the  greatest  men  in 
|   Massachusetts— write  about  him,  as  he  will  not  be  so 
\  lucky  as  I  was  probably,  to  stumble  on  to  this  won- 
|  derful  production,  though  I  understand,  that  notwith- 
standing my  ignorance  of  the    existence  of  such  a 
"  Journal"  till  quite  recently,  it  has  actually  had  a 
sort  of  vegetable  existence  for  months,  and  is  taken 
by  over  a  hundred  physicians  and  others.    Only  think 
of  the  condescension  on  their  part,  to  allow  that  a  feeble 
thing  like  the  Water-Cure  Journal  can  be  a  "  helper" 
to  them  ! 

I  am  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  from 
the  forthcoming  "  Diary  of  a  Botanic  or  Eclectic  Phy- 
sician :" 

"  Tuesday,  December  20th,  18— .—After  six  weeks' 
hard  study,  I  was  admitted  to  the  profession,  having  a 
regular  diploma  in  Latin,  which,  the  schoolmaster  said, 
set  forth  that  I,  Lobelius  Pepper,  M.D.,  was,  by  vir- 
tue of  these  presents,  well  qualified  to  puke,  physic, 
and  sweat,  all  and  divers,  who  and  whatsoever,  that 
came  within  my  reach,"  &c,  &c.  "  It  is  now  some 
months  since  I  commenced  practice,  and  I  feel  quite 
confident  that  I  can  cure  all  curable  diseases.  I 
haven't  lost  but  four  patients  for  more  than  a  month, 
and  them  no  need  to  have  died,  but  luck  was  against 
me.  In  one  case,  the  Lobelia  was  stronger  than  I  ex- 
pected, or  the  woman  was  weaker,  I  don't  know  which  ; 
she  never  stopped  vomiting,  anyhow,  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do,  till  she  died.  Another,  for  whom  I  ordered 
a  rum  sweat,  took  the  rum  inside,  instead  of  out,  which 
didn't  sweat  him,  though  it  set  him  all  afire,  and 
finally  burnt  him  up ;  though  I  gave  him  pepper  tea 
and  bahany  in  plentiful  doses,  he  wouldn't  sweat  after 
that  !  Strange  folks  will  be  so  stupid  as  to  take  the 
rum  inside,  instead  of  setting  fire  to  it,  and  getting 
over  it ;  his  wife  says,  it  was  a  very  natural  mistake 
in  him.  What  did  she  mean  1  The  other  two  died 
in  consequence  of  my  not  getting  there  soon  enough  to 
save  them  !  in  spite  of  all  my  medicines,  and  I  gave 
them  double  doses  of  my  most  powerful  ones,  in 
atonement  for  being  called  so  late  ;  but  all  must  die, 
and  it  might  as  well  be  them  four's  turn  first,  as  any- 
body, I  s'pose  ! 

"  One  thing  plagues  me  :  Mr.  Credulus's  ohild,  who's 
got  the  measles  the  worst  kind,  won't  get  no  better, 
the  rash  being  real  obstinate,  and  not  willing  a  bit  to 
come  out,  notwithstanding  I've  given  it  all  kinds  of 
driving  things  ever  heerd  on.  What  can  make  'em  so 
darned  loth  to  come  out,  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell ;  all  sorts 
of  poultices  I've  tried  already,  but  nothing  won't  draw 
'em  out  ! 

"  Well,  what  aint  to  be,  won't  be,  I  s'pose ;  I  hadn't 
ought  to  feel  bad,  I've  done  all  I  could  do— three 
times  as  much  as  some  doctors  would  do,  and  if  they 
can't  come  out,  they  can't,  and  that's  all  about  it. 

"  Mem.  Avoid  Mrs.  Douche  in  future ;  she's  no  friend 
of  mine,  I  see  that  plainly.  Impudent  hussy  !  she  told 
me  to-day,  as  I  was  holding  the  child's  nose  with  one 
hand  and  pouring  down  the  composition,  pepper  tea, 
lobelia,  &c,  &c,  that  she  should  think  T  was  trying  to 
drive  out  wood  chucks  from  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  measles  from  a  child  !    Blow  her,  I  say. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  scientific  life  !  that 
we  must  meet  with  opposition  and  abuse  from  the  ig- 
norant. I  sometimes  wish  I  had  stuck  to  my  old  trade, 
but  then  mending  shoes  don't  pay  much,  and  then 
again  it  ain't  half  so  genteel ;  but  the  main  reason  why 
I  endure  all  this  is,  that  I  feel  I  am  so  much  more 
useful !  No,  no,  while  the  world  is  so  full  of  Noggishy, 
Quoggishy  quacks,  I  feel  I  have  no  right  to  withdraw 
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from  the  profession.  Why,  it's  no  longer  ago  than  the 
other  day,  that  one  of  these  Hydrophobia  empirics 
gave  a  patient  a  whole  tumbler  full  of  cold  water  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  burning  fever,  and  then  wanted  to 
wash  him  all  over  in  the  same !  but  fortunately  his 
friends  were  Eclectic,  and  sent  for  me,  and  I  soon  puked 
up  the  water,  but  it  had  been  clown  so  long  I  couldn't 
save  him  !  poor  fellow,  he  died  in  less  than  a  week  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  !  When  will  the  proper  authori- 
ties see  to  these  things,  and  not  let  folks  be  killed  in 
this  reckless  manner  1 

"  Thursday,  22d,  was  called  to  Mr.  D.,  who  was  la- 
boring under  yaller  jaunders,  which  was  produced  by 
1  suppose  eating  too  much  dandelions.  Dr.  Allopathy 
has  been  giving  him  mercury  till  he  can't  f  peak  the 
truth.  In  my  opinion  all  mineral  doctors  ought  to  be 
hung,  and  I  told  Mrs.  Douche  as  much,  who  had  tho 
impertinence  to  tell  me  that  Dr.  Allopathy  with  all 
his  minerals  didn't  do  so  much  mischief  as  Thompso- 
nians,  &c,  did  with  their  vegetable  poisons  !  because 
he  knew  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  system, 
and  how  much  poison  a  man  could  bear  without  being 
killed  outright ;  but  we  didn't !  and  gave  all  sorts  of 
the  most  powerful  poisons  without  even  mistrusting 
how  or  on  what  they  were  to  act,  or  even  that  they 
were  poisons  !  !  Vegetable  poisons,  forsooth  ;  who  ever 
heard  of  such  things  1 

"  She  believes  all  that  nonsense  about  henbane's  kill- 
ing Hamlet's  father,  and  says  nux  vomica  will  kill  a 
dog  in  ten  minutes,  and  strychnine  kill  a  cat  in  doses 
of  two  grains,  in  less  than  that  time.  Strike-nine  be 
blow'd  !  I'll  strike  her  if  she  talks  so  to  mo  again  ;  it's 
all  allopathic  lies,  and  she  knows  it.  This  is  much  of  a 
muchness  with  her  talk  about  lobelia's  vomiting  folks 
to  death  !  Whereas  everybody  knows  that  knows  any- 
thing, that  it  only  vomits  up  the  bad  bile  and  nasty 
stuff  that's  in  the  stomach,  and  nothing  else,  not  even 
the  food  !  As  for  Mrs.  Douche's  idea  '  that  anything 
that  irritates  the  stomach  enough  to  produce  an  in- 
verted action,  will  in  certain  constitutions  produce 
cramps  and  superinduce  diseased  action  that  will  end 
in  death  only,'  it  is  all  humbug.  Vegetable  pukes  can't 
hurt  anybody  ;  it's  only  the  devilish  minerals  that  does 
the  harm.  There's  no  use  in  talking  against  lobelia ;  it 
is  as  harmless  as  a  dove  when  there's  no  disease  to  kill, 
but  powerful  as  a  lion  when  it  meets  a  disease — Mrs. 
Douche  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  who  says 
that  it  is  more  apt  to  kill  the  patient  than  the  disease  ! 
She  says  this  out  of  spite,  just  because  I  got  mad  a 
little  when  she  refused  to  let  me  throw  her  child  into 
fits  when  it  had  the  measles,  as  I  was  confident  1 
could  cure  fits !  What  old  women  were  made  for  I  can't 
see.  '  Lobelia  hurt  folks  V  'tis  absurd  !  On  the  con- 
trary, if  folks  would  only  take  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  they  would  not  only  avoid  being 
sick,  but  would  live  for  ever  ;  this  I  know,  for  I  have 
tried  it  myself  repeatedly  !" 

I  can't  stop  to  make  any  further  extracts  now,  but 
may  at  some  future  time. 

There  is  no  particular  news  stirring.  The  Boston 
folk  are  particularly  pleased  with  their  new  Phrenolo- 
gical and  Water-Cure  Book  Store,  142  Washington  St., 
where  anxious  mothers  flock  with  their  darlings  to 
know  how  to  direct  their  youthful  steps  aright.  It  is 
a  great  deal  easier  to  have  children  brought  up  right 
than  it  is  not  to,  if  you  only  know  how  to  do  it.  Those 
who  would  be  "  sure  they're  right"  before  they  "  go 
ahead,"  go  first  to  142,  and  then  with  "  chart  and  com- 
pass," they  know  just  how  to  steer. 

A  Voice  from  the  Catskill  Mountains,  by  J. 
H.  Stedman,  31. D. — Greene,  as  may  already  be 
known  by  many  readers  of  the  Journal,  is  what  is 
termed  a  "  river  county,"  having  its  eastern  border 
washed  by  the  noble  Hudson.  On  the  north,  it  is 
bounded  by  Albany  and  Schoharie  counties,  on  the 
south  by  Ulster,  and  on  the  west  by  Delaware  and 
Schoharie. 

About  one  half  of  this    county,  viz.,  the  south- 
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western  portion,  is  intersected  by  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, which  are  considered  to  be  portions  of  the  great 
Alleghany  range.  These  abound  with  springs  of  the 
purest,  softest,  coldest  water,  giving  rise  to  several 
valuable  streams,  on  whose  banks  are  situated  a  num- 
ber of  thriving  villages. 

There  are  thirteen  towns  in  Greene  county,  of  which 
six,  Windham,  Hunter,  Jewett,  Lexington,  Ashland, 
and  Prattsville,  are  situated  among  the  mountains. 
These  mountain  towns  enjoy  an  atmosphere  unsur- 
passed in  purity  and  healthfulness.  They  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  fountains  of  living  water,  gush- 
ing from  the  mountain  sides,  clear  as  crystal,  and  full 
of  health-giving  power  ;  furnished  with  scenery  diversi- 
fied in  character,  and  teeming  with  attractiveness,  and 
inhabited  by  as  healthy,  industrious,  enterprising, 
intelligent,  and  virtuous  men  and  women,  with  as  large 
a  sprinkling  of  "  the  rising  generation,"  as  can  be 
found  in  any  other  territory  of  like  dimensions. 

It  was  here,  on  these  mountains,  at  a  time  when 
wolves  and  other  beasts  of  ferocious  nature  roamed 
over  their  woody  sides,  and  when  but  here  and  there 
could  be  seen  an  opening  where  the  sturdy  pioneer  had 
felled  the  trees  and  reared  his  hut,  that  I  first  drew 
the  brealh  of  life,  and  opened  my  eyes  upon  the  scenes 
of  this  busy  world.  Here  were  spent  many  of  my 
earliest  years.  Here,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
trod  Wistar,  Bell,  Dorsey,  Cooper,  Gibson,  Cullen, 
Brown,  Darwin,  Thomas,  Wilson,  Good,  Gregory, 
Eberle,  Dewees,  Denman,  Burns,  Velpeau,  Broussais, 
Majendie,  and  others.  Here  I  first  spilled  the  blood  of 
my  fellow-man  with  the  intent  of  preserving  his 
life,  and  fed  him  poisons  with  the  hope  of  giving 

HIM   HEALTH  ! 

But  this  is  a  world  of  change.  Places,  persons,  cus- 
toms, opinions,  practices,  all  change.  An  absence  of 
many  years  from  these  mountains  and  valleys  of  my 
earlier  associations  had  well  nigh  obliterated  all  re- 
membrance of  them,  but  on  my  return  1  find  them  at 
once  renewed.  The  same  cloud-capped  mountains  and 
sunny  vales — the  same  bubbling  springs  and  running 
brooks,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  inhabitants 
are  to  be  seen  now  as  when  I  took  my  departure  for  a 
distant  and  more  western  abode.  Still  there  has  been 
much  change.  The  mountaius  have  been  robbed  of 
much  of  their  former  beauty  by  the  axe  of  the  wood- 
man ;  large  forests  of  hemlock  and  other  trees  of  giant 
growth  have  given  place  to  well  cultivated  farms ; 
some  whom  I  once  knew  have  gone  to  their  long 
homes;  others,  who  then  were  vigorous  and  active,  are 
now  decrepit  and  infirm  ;  the  giddy  youth  has  become 
the  sober  man,  or  the  sedate  and  dignified  matron ; 
and  many,  who  then  were  not,  are  now  the  pride  of 
their  parents  and  a  portion  of  the  hop*  of  our  country. 
But  of  all  the  changes  wrought  during  my  absence  I 
find  the  greatest  in  myself.  My  views,  my  reasonings, 
my  conclusions,  my  opinions,  oh  how  changed  ! — and 
upon  no  subject  more  than  that  of  disease,  its  causes, 
its  nature,  and  its  treatment.  I  left,  an  Allopath — I 
returned,  a  Hydropath.  I  went  away  an  advocate  for 
the  lancet  and  a  believer  in  "lesser  evils"  and 
"  smaller  devils,"  in  the  shape  of  drugs,  medicines, 
and  die  stuffs ;  I  have  returned  a  preacher  of  physical 
righteousness,  and  a  believer  in  no  evils,  no  devils, 
large  nor  small.  I  was  then  a  dispenser  of  Hydrargyri 
bichloras,  Hydrargyri  protochloras,  Antimonium  tar- 
tarizatum, Convolvulus  jalapa,Callicocca  ipecacuanha, 
Hyoscyamus  niger,  Pulvis  ipecacuanha;  compositus, 
Tinctura  camphorse  composita,  Pilulac  hydrargyri  sub- 
muriatis  composita},  and  other  professional  nonsense; 
I  am  now  an  humble  advocate  for  the  use  of  those  rem- 
edies which  kind  Heave  u  has  so  freely  dispensed — 
Pure  Water  and  Pure  Air,  aided  by  proper  diet, 
exercise,  and  whatever  else  goes  to  make  up  a  per- 
fect obedience  to  physical  law.  Then  I  was  in  good 
repute  among  my  medical  brethren,  and  an  officer  in 
the  Greene  County  Medical  Society;  now  I  am  in  bad 
odor  with  these  knights  of  the  pill-box  and  lancet, 
stigmatized  as  a  quack,  denounced  as  a  knave,  and 


treated  as  one  unworthy  of  the  least  favorable  regard.  ■>  \ 
But,  thanks  to  the  increasing  independence  and  in-  V^ 
telligence  of  ihe  age,  "  the  common  people  hear  me 
gladly."  Persons  of  cultivated  minds,  of  character 
and  influence,  listen  with  interest  to  my  homely  lec- 
tures, receive  the  truth  into  honest  hearts,  and  are 
ready,  at  once,  to  make  a  practical  application  of  it. 
And  there  are  a  few  physicians  who  seem  willing  to 
look  at  the  subject  in  the  light  of  candor,  with  a  view 
of  being  profited  thereby.  Surely  such  will  not  lose 
their  reward. 

Having  heretofore  fairly  tested  the  value  of  Hydro- 
pathy in  connection  with  two  regular  Establishments, 
1  am  now  giving  it  a  trial  in  a  scattered  practice,  or 
wherever  I  can  find  persons  who  are 'willing  to  Iry  it, 
and  it  works  well— much  better  than  the  "old  way." 
The  people  too  are  fast  appreciating  its  value,  while 
the  doctors,  most  of  them,  seeing  their  craft  in  dan- 
ger, raise  the  cry,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 
But  it  is  of  no  use  ;  truth  will  prevail,  and  Hydro- 
pathy must  triumph.  1  am  having  an  interesting  time 
here,  and  have  much  more  to  communicate,  but  must 
defer  it  until  a  future  time  ;  till  then,  farewell. 


Water-Cure  Movements. — I  have  thought  that 
some  notice  of  the  movements  of  the  opening  season 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  our  noble  cause. 
I  will  give  them  to  the  extent  of  my  present  informa- 
tion. 

The  American  Hydropathic  Institute  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  second  term,  with  a  promising  class  of  about 
twenty  pupils,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  ladies.  Two 
of  them  came  from  a  long  distance,  in  the  coldest 
weather  of  the  past  season — one  from  Ohio,  the  other 
from  Norih  Carolina. 

Of  the  graduates  at  the  last  term,  one,  Dr.  Reh,  is 
in  full  practice  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  he  is  having 
great  success  ;  has  obtained  over  seventy  subscribers 
for  the  Water-Cure  and  Phrenological  Journals,  and 
is  fast  converting  the  whole  community  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Health. 

Another,  Dr.  J.  H.  Hanaford,  has  settled  on  the  is- 
land of  Nantucket.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  an  emigrant 
ship  came  on  shore,  and  many  of  the  shipwrecked  pas- 
sengers, some  badly  frozen,  others  sick  with  ship  fever, 
measles,  &c,  were  treated  hydropathically  under  his 
charge,  and  with  such  success  as  to  give  him  and  the 
system  the  best  possible  introduction.  Some  of  his 
cases,  communicated  to  me,  have  been  treated  with 
skill  and  judgment,  and  the  happiest  results. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Torbet,  also  a  graduate  at  the  last 
term  of  the  Institute,  and  for  some  time  a  private 
pupil  in  our  Establishment,  has  just  given  a  course  of 
lectures  to  the  ladies  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  with  great 
acceptance.  Mrs.  T.  bids  fair  to  be  a  zealous  and  ac- 
complished laborer  in  this  field  of  usefulness. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Stephens  has  had  an  urgent  call  to 
Mercer,  Pa.,  which  he  will  probably  accept.  This 
claims  to  be  the  banner  town  in  the  Keystone  State  in 
the  cause  of  Reform,  and  Dr.  S.  will  do  them  a  good 
service. 

Dr.  John  B.  Gully  takes  charge  of  the  first  Water- 
Cure,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  yet  established  in 
Michigan.     It  is  located  at  Adrian. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Houghton,  of  our  city,  goes  to  Kentucky, 
as  will  be  seen  by  notice  and  advertisement. 

Dr.  S.  O.  Gleason  will  open  a  new  establishment  in 
Elmira. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson  announces  new  arrangements 
for  the  coming  spring. 

Dr.  Wesselhoeft  continues  at  Brattleboro',  Vt. 

Drs.  Mundy,  Hall,  and  Denniston  at  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Lastly,  among  the  movements  I  may  place  my  own. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  will,  on  the  first  of  May,  take 
possession  of  a  Water-Cure  Establishment,  situated 
at  one  hour's  distance  from  New  York,  on  the  New 
Haven  railroad.  It  is  at  Prospect  Hill,  Port  Chester, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  place  within  fifty 
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miles  of  Now  York,  combining  a  perfectly  healthy  ! 
climate,  pure  air,  soft  water,  an  easy  access,  with  the  > 
finest  scenery  and  the  grandest  prospect  in  this  part  of  ) 
the  world.  T.  L.  N. 

NOTICE 

FROM     ESCULAPIUS    THK     T O U N O E R .  ( 

[We  publish  this  "Notice"  as  a  suitable  accom-  j 
paniment  to  "  Gossip  from  Boston,  by  Noggs."  We 
hope  this  young  Esculapius  will  give  us  other  "No-  : 
tices."  Old  Virginia,  the  mother  of  five  Presidents,  > 
should  not  go  longer  unrepresented  iu  the  Water-Cure  > 
Journal.]  > 

Humanity  has  been  going  down  to  the  grave  so  long,  , 
while  the  different  medical  sects  in  the  world  have  been  I 
striving  to  see  which  could  blow  loudest  the  great  > 
things  each  has  done  and  can  do,  that  it  has  become  de-  { 
epondent  and  pitifully  inquires,  "What  will  be  done  V  S 
This  quarrelling  about  the  merits  of  each  particular 
sj'Stem  reminds  me  much  of  the  great  schism  between  > 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.     They  \ 
quarrel  and  dispute  over  the  question  of  "  Which  is  S 
blackest,  soot  or  lampblack  V  while  millions  are  going  \ 
down  to  the  grave  uninformed  of  the  things  they  should  > 
know,  and  which  would   make   them  happy  as  they 
journeyed  on  their  lonely  way  along  the  dark  road  to 
futurity.  ? 

So  with  the  ultra  and  reform  sects  in  medicine  :  ) 
while  Pandora  seems  to  have  opened  her  box  upon  us,  > 
scattering  death   and  desolation  far  and  near,  our  i 
friends,  who  have  set  themselves  up  as  guardians  of  the 
public  health,   are  busily   engaged    in   determining  i 
"  whether  it  is  best  to  killmen  with  the  lancet,  calomel, 
number  six,  the  wet  sheet,  the  twenty-ninth  dilution 
of  nux  vomica,  or  with   suitable   quantities  of  lep- 
tandra."    Now  look  at  this,  and  see  if  there   is  not 
something  strikingly  absurd  in  pretending  to  reform 
and  perfect  medical  science  by  such  a  course.    What 
man  ever  reformed  his  household  by  quarrelling  with 
his  wife  1 

I  take  many  journals,  and  among  them  yours.     It 
takes  a  good  part  of  my  time  to  read  and  digest  them, 
which  I  do  in  the  honest  hope  that   I  may  sift  from 
them  some  new  truths,  and  to  keep  myself  informed 
upon  the  progressive  movements  being  made  in  the 
healing  art.     Certainly  I  must  believe  that  all  men 
write  truly,  and  that  what  they  say  is  true      I  have 
therefore  come  to   the   conclusion  of  establishing  an 
Allo  -  Hydro  -  Homceo-Physio-Eclectico-Thermo- 
magnetico,  Botanico-Surgico-Vegetico-Grannyo- 
Medical  School,  to  be  situated  on  the  summit  of  Ve- 
suvius to  await   the  first  eruption.     I  shall  then,  sirs, 
show  what  science  can  do.    When  I  hear  it  begin  to 
groan  I  shall  bleed  it  severely,  take  away  some  tons  of 
blood,  and  give  two  bushels  of  calomel  with  four  gal- 
lons of  turpentine.    You  see,  sirs,   that  the  bleeding 
willstop  the  "  allfired  critter  "  from  taking  an  inflam- 
mation and  getting  its  blood  up  to  fever  heat.    As 
calomel  seldom  vomits,  I  shall  give  it  to  the  "  tarnal 
critter,"  to  reverse  the  disposition  to  vomit.    If  I  give 
the  oil  turpentine,  I  shall  judge  the   animal  *o  be 
troubled  with  tymparites,  and  my  object  will  be  to 
prevent  effusion.     If,  however,  its  fever  still  rises,  and 
bad  symptoms  follow  the  administration  of  the  afore- 
said infallibles,  I  shall  give  it  a  wet  sheet  pack,  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  douche.     If  this  fails,  1  shall  order 
the  shadow  of  calomel  to  fall  upon  a  grain  of  bread 
which  I  will  dissolve  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  from 
thence  take  eight  drops  of  water,  and  introduce  into 
the  throat  of  this  incurable  monster.     If  no  bilious 
discharges  follow,  I  shall  give  a  cart-load  of  leptandra, 
followed  by  a  pound  of  padophylin,  together  with  a 
sweat,  and  order  it  to  have  nothing  to  eat  but  peeled 
onions,  three  ship  loads  of  which  I  will  have  prepared. 
I  shall  also  give  a  sweat  with  forty  tons  of  catnip  tea, 
and  occasionally  shake  the  great  sympathetic  with  my 
battery.    But  should  all  these  fail,  I  shall  set  my  sur- 
geons to  work,  with  scalpels  in  hand,  to  raze  the  giant 


to  a  level  with  other  folks,  and  plaster  the  wound  over 
with  McAlistcr's  All-Healing  Ointment.  Then  won't  I 
blow  about  what  my  collego  can  do  1 

My  dear  sirs,  if  you  do  not  say,  "  This  is  the  thing 
for  the  age,"  I  shall  say  you  cannot  see  straight. 
Students  attending  this  institution  will  be  charged 
"  not  to  quarrel  about  trifles,"  and  get  their  board  for 
nothing.  "X." 


Woman's    Redemption I  have  long  felt  it  my 

duty  to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  Hydropathy, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  sex  and  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  labor  in  the  causo. 

I  have  never  read  but  few  books  that  treated  on  this 
subject,  my  chief  source  of  information  being  tbo 
Water-Cure  Journal,  which  is  ever  a  welcome  visitor 
to  our  home. 

In  the  fall  of  1S49  1  found  myself  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy with  my  third  child.  Having  previously  been 
very  much  afflicted  with  faintness,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing, I  resolved  now  to  diet  and  follow  the  prescriptions 
given  in  the  Journal,  and  to  my  joy  I  found  my  health 
was  much  better  than  formerly,  when  I  used  to  take  a 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  if  I  did  not  feel  well,  and  eat  all 
sorts  of  meat  and  rich  dishes — all  these  things  I  now 
strictly  avoided.  I  had  the  advice  of  no  one,  for  not 
one  of  my  acquaintance  ever  practised  bathing  in  my 
situation  ;  still  I  read  with  interest  the  cases  given  in 
the  Journal,  but  must  say  I  thought  they  were  selected. 
I  did  not  expect  such  "  marvellous"  results  in  my  case. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  1350,  after  suffering  but  very 
little  for  half  an  hour,  I  found  myself  the  happy  mo- 
ther of  a  daughter.  I  can  scarcely  call  them  pains, 
they  would  more  properly  come  under  the  head  of  ex- 
pulsive efforts,  of  which  I  had  but  four  ;  this  was  at 
three  o'clock  P.  M.  After  being  removed  to  my  bed, 
I  had  the  wet  bandage  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold 
water  applied  and  changed  often.  A  glass  of  water 
was  my  supper.  My  room  had  three  windows,  all  of 
which  were  raised  sufficient  to  give  good  air  during  the 
night.  In  the  morning  I  was  bathed,  and  sat  up 
more  than  half  the  time  that  day.  The  second  morn- 
ing 1  went  into  an  adjoining  room  and  performed  my 
ablution  without  assistance.  After  resting  a  little  I 
washed  and  dressed  my  babe,  combed  my  hair,  &c, 
sitting  up  nearly  all  the  time.  Third  day,  morning, 
arose,  bathed,  and  went  to  the  dining-rcom  for  break- 
fast ;  it  being  a  damp  day  I  did  not  go  out,  yet  felt 
perfectly  able  to  do  so.  Fourth  day,  walked  in  the 
yard,  &e.  ;  took  exercise  out  of  door  every  day,  but 
dare  not  walk  in  the  street,  the  old  women  made  such 
a  "hue  and  cry"  about  my  "presumption,"  so  I 
walked  back  in  the  fields,  yet  I  did  not  exercise  as 
much  as  I  felt  able  to  for  fear  I  might  overdo,  but  I 
did  not  dread  the  pain  I  should  be  subjected  to  as 
much  as  I  did  the  slur  that  would  be  cast  upon  the 
cause  of  Hydropathy  ;  but  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
the  old  ladies  I  not  only  lived,  but  lived  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health.  So  much  for  Hydropathy. 
Yours  truly,  S.  B. 

The  Water-Cure  in  Kentucky. — We  take  pleas- 
|   ure  in  announcing  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  that 
|  Roland  S.  Houghton,  M.D.,  of  this  city,  has  ac- 
cepted the  medical  charge  of  the  Mammoth  Water- 
Cure  of  the  West,  at  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky.    We  at 
|   the  East  greatly  regret  to  lose  the  Doctor;  but,  in 
\  view  of  the  wide  and  important  field  of  labor  upon 
which  he  is  now  entering  with  such  bright  prospects  of 
'   usefulness  and   success,  we  cannot  but  congratulate 
both  himself  and  his  friends,  whether  at  the  East  or 
the  West,  upon  the  change  in  his  position.    We  avail 
\   ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  repeat  what  we  have  be- 
\  fore  said  in  the  Journal,  that  Doctor  Houghton  is  a 
\   gentleman  of  thorough  classical  and  medical  attain- 
j   ments,  and  that  he  will  bo  found  fully  adequate  to  the 
(    performance  of  any  duties  which  he  may  undertake  to 


fulfil.    Wo  heartily  recommend  him  to  our  numerous 
friends  at  the  West. 

Dootor  Houghton,  as  an  author,  is  principally 
known  by  his  contributions  to  this  Journal,  his  com- 
pilation entitled  Bulwer  and  Forbes  on  the  Water- 
Treatment,  and  his  Three  Lectures  on  Hygiene  and 
Hydropathy  :  all  of  which  have  secured  a  wide  circle 
of  readers,  and  a  degree  of  popularity  which  is  stead- 
ily on  the  increase. 

Tho  Institution  of  which  the  Doctor  is  now  the  med- 
ical  Superintendent,  is  situated   on  a   commanding 
eminence  adjoining  the  village  of  Harrodaburg,  Ky., 
boing  thirty  miles  from  Frankfort,  twenty-eight  from 
Lexington,  and  eight  from  Kentucky  river,  near  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  State.     Tho  main  estab- 
lishment is  one  of  tho  most  elegant  and  spacious  build- 
ings in  tho  West;  and,  together  with  the  surrounding 
cottages,  (which  are  all  admirably  adapted  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  tho  occupant,)  is  capable  of 
accommodating  500  patients.     The  following  citations 
from  works  of  established  reputation,  mudt  command 
the  unhesitating  confidence  of  the  community  at  large  : 
"  It  is  proper  to  say  something  of  what  Art  has  done 
to  make  this  an  acceptable  residence  to  tho  infirm,  and 
to.  tho  friends  who  may  desire  to   accompany  them. 
To  this  end  the  enterprising  and  courteous  proprietor, 
Doctor  Christopher  Graham,  through  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  has  devoted  himself  with  a  liberality 
only  equalled  by  his  taste  and  diligence.    Within  that 
period,  h'u  permanent  expenditures  have  exceeded  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  he  is  still  inventing 
new  means  for  comfort,  amusement,  and  the  beneficial 
use    of  the   water."     "The  accommodations  which 
have  been  created  will,  from  the  reports  of  travellers, 
bear  an  advantageous  comparison  with   any  to   be 
found  in  America  or  Europe." — Treatise  on  the  Prin- 
cipal Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America, 
by  Daniel  Drake,  M.D.  :  Cincinnati. 

"  The  grounds  are  elevated  and  extensive,  adorned 
with  every  variety  of  shrubbery  grown  in  America,  in- 
terspersed with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rare 
exotics  from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  traversed  by  wide 
gravelled  walks,  intersecting  and  crossing  each  other 
in  every  direction.  A  small  and  beautiful  lake  is 
situated  within  the  pleasure  grounds,  whose  glassy 
surface  is  enlivened  by  many  tame  and  wild  water 
fowls."—  Collins's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1847. 

With  such  extraordinary  natural  and  acquired  ad- 
vantages, with  a  Proprietor  determined  to  avoid  nei- 
ther trouble  nor  expense,  and  a  Physician  fully  qua- 
lified for  all  the  duties  of  his  high  position,  the 
"Mammoth  Water-Cure"  cannot  fail  to  become  the 
favorite  resort  of  all  the  health-seeking  invalids  of  the 
Great  West  and  the  South. 


Ten  Thousand  Curved  Spines.— Since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital  of  London, 
no  less  than  10,000  individuals,  afflicted  with  curvature 
of  the  spine,  and  other  deformities,  have  received  per- 
manent relief,  or  have  been  entirely  cured,  without 
one  case  of  death  occurring,  or  any  instance  of  sub- 
sequent suffering  or  injury.— English  Paper. 

[No  doubt  of  it.  But  how  came  there  to  be  so 
many  "  curved  spines  1"  That  is  a  very  important 
question.  What  have  the  "  regular  profession  "  ever 
done  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  1  Do  they  oppose  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  tight-lacing,  in-door  confine- 
ment, and  other  causes  by  which  curved  spines  are  in- 
troduced 1  or  do  they  turn  "  body-brace"  pedlars,  and 
go  about  the  country  attempting  to  cure  that  which 
they  should  and  might  have  prevented  ?  But  we  do 
hope  there  is  a  better  time  coming. 

The  Bloomers  will  never  have  "  curved  spines." 
They  are  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  nor  do  they  need  or 
use  body  braces,  bustles,  or  allopathic  medicines.] 


L.  W.  T.,  when   sending 
j   writes  us  from  Vernon,  Indiana,  as  follows : 
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I  bless  God  that  ever  I  saw  one  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journals.  I  have  been  diseased  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  1  can  say  that  1  am  now  better  than  I  have  been 
for  twenty-five  years  or  in  my  life.  If  I  had  time  and 
opportunity  I  could  tell  you  wonders. 

J.  T.,  writing  from  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  says  : — 
We  have  a  Botanic  Doctor  in  our  place  that  has  been 
sick  for  some  time  past  who  has  read  our  Journal,  and 
commenced  using  water  on  his  fevered  head,  which 
so  much  relieved  him  that  he  was  induced  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  wet  sheet,  which  proved  so  beneficial  that 
he  is  induced  to  send  for  the  Journal. 


i 


The  Yellow  Springs  Water-Cure  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  Green  county,Ohio,  and  is  thus  described : — 

It  is  located  one  mile  south  of  the  old  Yellow 
Springs,  and  a  few  rods  east  of  the  Little  Miami  Kail- 
road,  in  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  romantic  region 
of  country.  Some  of  the  hills  on  this  property  are 
within  a  few  feet  as  high  as  the  highest  point  of  land 
in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  buildings  were  recently  erected  expressly  for 
their  present  purpose,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
sixly  patients,  and  are  fitted  up  with  baths  and  all 
other  conveniences  necessary.  They  are  located  near 
the  top  of  a  hill,  in  a  very  elevated  position,  command- 
ing a  fine  prospect,  with  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  attached,  principally  woodland.  There  is  abund- 
ance of  the  purest  water  on  the  premises,  being  above 
fifty  never-failing  springs,  besides  a  running  stream 
which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  giving 
an  inexhaustible  supply. 

[With  such  facilities,  we  anticipate  the  eradication 
not  only  of  much  disease,  but  also  of  whatever  die- 
stuffs  this  vicinity  may  be  infested  with.  We  shall 
look  for  a  favorable  report  from  the  Yellow  Springs 
Water-Cure.] 


Home  Treatment  in  Quinsy. — Sirs  :  On  24th  of 
last  December  I  was  violently  attacked  with  quinsy. 
My  throat  was  badly  inflamed,  and  swollen  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  could  scarcely  swallow.     I  had  very  i 
bad  headache,  with  general  fever.     I  had  known  peo- 
ple to  suffer  very  much  with  this  disease,  and  had 
known  several  deaths  occasioned  by  it  under  Allopathic  e 
treatment ;   fortunately  for   me  I  had  read  several  j 
works  on  Water-Cure  and  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  \ 
the  last  twelve  months,  so  I  concluded  to  treat  my 
case  hydropathically.  < 

I  commenced  the  treatment  by  taking  a  wet-sheet 
pack  of  forty  minutes,  following  it  with  the  dripping- 
sheet  rub  of  five  minutes ;  wore  a  very  thick  cold  com-  < 
press  on  my  throat,  changing  it  frequently  ;  took  small  > 
draughts  of  iced  water,  and  chewed  ice  whenever  the  j 
pain  in  my  throat  was  troublesome ;  and  frequently 
bathed  my  throat  with  cold  water.     When  the  pain   ; 
in  my  head  was  troublesome,  I  applied  a  cold  compress  \ 
to  it,  which  generally  relieved  it  in  a  few  minutes.    I  I 
continued  the  dripping  sheet  about  every  six  hours,  [ 
during  the  second  day ;  and  on  the  third  day  I  was  \ 
able  to  attend  to  my  work  as  usnal.    So  much  for  \ 
reading  works  on  Water-Cure.  C.  M.  E,igqs.       \ 


Encouragement. — The  following  shows  the  stato 
of  feeling  which  our  distant  Allopathic  physicians 
begin  to  manifest.  We  quote  from  a  recent  letter, 
posted  in  Okachickima,  Yalabusha  County,  Miss,  j 

"I  have  practised  my  profession,  that  of  medicine, 
laboriously  and  almost  incessantly  for  near  twenty  years 
according  to  the  Allopathic  system,  but  am  now  bound 
down  by  no  system,  a  searcher  after  truth,  and  hail 
with  delight,  and  without  prejudice,  all  real  improve- 
ments and  advancement,  in  every  department  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  W." 

Hurrah  for  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  ! — As  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east,  and  sets  in  the  west,  lighting, 
warming,  and  invigorating  all  nature,  as  it  passes 
over  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  so  let  it  be  with 
that  blessed  law,  which  haa  for  its  object  the  good  of 
humanity.  So  let  tho  States,  in  their  turn,  adopt  and 
follow  the  example  of  .this  brave,  intelligent  people, 


who  have  come  forward,  like  the  rising  sun,  to  encour- 
age virtue,  and  shield  her  citizens  from  vice. 

The  good  people  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  llhode  Island,  and  New  York 
are  shaping  their  course  in  this  direction,  and  will,  we 
hope  and  believe,  adopt  the  "Maine  Liojtor  Law." 
May  God  and  man  defend  the  right,  and  shame  the 
devil. 

A  New  Proposition. — I  am  a  poor  man,  with  a  family- 
dependent  upon  my  exertions  for  support ;  but  to  aid  in  this 
glorious  work,  [circulating  the  Water  Cure-Journal,]  I  will 
make  the  following  proposition  : — I  will  send  all  the  money 
I  can  get  subscribed,  with  two  names  for  every  dollar,  and  will 
send  ten  dollars  extra  from  my  own  pocket,  with  twenty  new 
names  for  the  Journals,  provided  you  can  get  one  hundred 
persons  to  join  me,  which  will  enable  us  to  send  the  Journals 
to  two  thousand  destitute  families.  Publish  the  proposition, 
and  let  those  who  are  willing  to  join  the  club  of  one  hundred, 
send  in  their  names  to  the  Publication  Office,  before  the  1st 
of  April.  J.  B.  K. 

[We  cannot  object  to  this  proposition  ;  and  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  our  generous  friend,  we  submit  it  to  our 
readers. 

Were  the  same  means  used  to  place  this  Journal  into  the 
hands  and  homes  of  our  people'  that  are  used  to  circulate 
some  religious  papers,  it  would  soon  be  felt  throughout  the 
world,  nor  prove  less  effectual  in  saving  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men.] 

Clubs. — We  are  making  up  a  club  for  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  at  fifty  cents  a  copy,  the  price  of  the  work  to  single 
subscribers  being  one  dollar.  Those  who  wish  to  procure 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  interesting  works  on  medical 
reform  extant,  for  almost  nothing,  should  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  subscribe.  We  sent  for  between  eighty 
and  ninety  copies  last  year,  and  this  year  intend  to  send  for 
a  full  hundred.  Those  who  wish  to  begin  with  the  volume 
should  subscribe  early. — Conncautville  Courier. 

[Thank  you,  Mr.  Courier.  If  every  editor  would  follow 
your  example,  we  should  be  instrumental  not  only  in  the 
preservation  of  health,  but  in  saving  the  lives  of  thousands, 
who  will  otherwise  die  prematurely.  May  you  receive  the 
thanks  of  those  whom  you  thus  benefit,  as  we  tender  you  our 
own.  A  long  and  happy  life  to  those  who  do  good  in  the 
world.] 

J.  B.  N.  says  :"  I  now  take  three  copies  of  the  Journal. 
Should  I  find  subscribers  for  two  of  them,  will  you  mail  to 
them  from  your  office  ?" 

Answer. — Of  course  we  will,  nor  does  it  matter  to  how 
many  different  Post  Offices  we  send.  Publishers. 

A  Model  Co-Worker. — [For  the  encouragement  of 
others,  we  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Mercer,  Mercer  Co.  Pa. :] 

I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  out  this  morning  in  our  village, 
to  try  to  raise  a  club  of  twenty  subscribers  for  the  Journal,  ! 
and  in  two  hours  I  obtained  the  accompanying  twenty-four  ' 
names.  All  1  ask  for  my  trouble  (which  was  a  pleasure)  is,  , 
that  you  will  send  me  the  'Journal'  for  two  years,  or  an  | 
extra  copy.  Thi3  is  simply  to  break  the  ice  for  a  Hydro-  1 
pathic  establishment  here.      I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,   ; 

R.  Hanna.       ! 

THE  WRITING  AND  PRINTING  REFORM. 

"  Mind  is  invisible,  yet  when  we  write, 
That  world  of  mystery  comes  forth  to  sight ;  ! 

In  vocal  speech  the  idle  air  breathes  sense, 
And  empty  sound  becomes  intelligence, 
Phonetic  Art  hath  both  these  modes  outdone, 
By  blending  sounds  and  symbols  into  me." 

Montgomery. 

[See  our  List  of  Phonographic  Books  in  the  advertising 
department.  Of  course  they  are  for  sale,  "  wholesale  and 
retail."  Wish  it  cost  nothing  to  print  them,  so  that  we  could 
give  them  away.  But  printers  won't  work  for  nothing  and 
board  themselves  ] 

In  Season  — Proprietors  of  Water-Cure  Establishments, 
who  contemplate  opening  in  the  spring,  cannot  issue  their 
announcements  too  soon.  Invalids  will  now  begin  to  look 
for  suitable  places  to  reoeive  treatment  during  the  summer. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  April  number,  should 
reach  the  publishers  on  or  before  the  10th  of  March. 

Our  Club  Terms  are  the  same  for  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  and  for  the  Student.  But 
the  Universal  Phonographer  cannot  be  furnished,  even  in 
clubs,  at  less  than  a  dollar  a  year. 

Either  of  the  Journals  may  be  sent  to  any  number  of  Post 
Offices,  and  be  rated  at  club  prices,  when  a  sufficient  number 
in  all  are  made  up. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC  ALPHABET. 


VOWELS. 


Losa 

j  feet, 
jfate. 
:  far. 
!  taught, 
though. 
I  food. 


\  pip. 
\  bate. 

I    tide. 

I  dsij. 

I  cheek. 

_  kite, 
-go. 


Short. 
fit. 

met. 

cat. 

fop. 

up. 

foot. 


Diphthongs. 

might.   ►•:  Stoic. 


toil. 

plow. 
1  Deity. 
<\  clayey. 
<i  ah-i. 


J  Jjouxs. 

Tripthong* 

c!  wind. 
-i:  wound. 


CONSONANTS 

V.  /arm. 

^  vice. 

(   thin. 

(   them. 

)   sight. 

)  zeal. 
j  shoe, 
j  pleasure. 


r  Tvne. 
">   ray. 
^  might. 
<-*  night. 
n-  Ion*/. 
/  or  •  h&te. 
^  wide. 
r  yes. 


W  AND  Y  CONNECTED  WITH  A  VOWEL. 


c!  we. 

e|  wick. 

u\  year. 

w* 

*j  way. 

<i  toed. 

«:  yea. 

"j  ye^- 

c!  waft. 

c!  wag. 

J  yarn. 

J  yam. 

*!  wall. 

■j  watch. 

"j  yawn. 

°|  y°n- 

■>:  WO. 

3j  work. 

4  yoked. 

1  young. 

a!  WOO. 

o!  wood. 

«!  you. 

ni  ' 

I 
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The  above  is  a  view  of  the  Phonographic  Alphabet.  Each 
phonographic  character  is  the  representative  of  a  distinct 
sound.  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  if  we  appropriate 
a  letter  for  each  elementary  sound  in  the  language,  we  have 
a  perfect  alphabet.  The  above  is  the  improved  alphabet  now 
in  use  by  the  best  reporters  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

The  time  necessary  to  master  phonography,  and  to  make  it 
of  practical  service,  is  comparatively  short.  Literary  men, 
in  advanced  life,  who  do  not  choose  to  learn  phonograyhy 
themselves,  may  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  by  employ- 
ing a  phonographic  amanuensis.  We  employ  four  young 
men,  all  of  whom  are  rapid  writers,  and  find  they  are  a  very 
great  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  us.  Those,  however,  who 
choose  to  understand  phonography  for  themselves,  should  pur- 
chase the  Phonographic  Teacher,  and  subscribe  for  the  Uni- 
versal Phonographer,  a  serial,  published  monthly,  at  one 
dollar  a  year  in  advance.  They  will  find  this  study  phil- 
osophical and  interesting,  aside  from-  putting  them  in  the 
possession  of  an  art  with  which  they  can  fasten  words  upon 
paper  with  the  rapidity  of  oratorical  speech. 

-^ 
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The  American  Costume,  with  various  modifications,  has 
now  become  a  "fixed  fact"  with  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Above,  we  present  our  readers  with  a  beautiful  engraved 
view  of  the  Hungarian  Bloomers.  We  very  much  admire 
the  hat  and  coat,  as  represented  in  the  principal  figure  ;  but 
do  not  like  the  pants.  We  doubt  whether  any  of  our  Ameri- 
can women  will  either  approve  or  adopt  them.  Still,  as  this 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  involving  no  physiological  principle,  we 
shall  not  discuss  it.  The  coat  and  hat  are  infinitely  better 
than  the  common  shawl  and  bonnet.  Encased  with  the 
latter,  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  arms,  get  but  little  exer- 
cise, while  the  coat  gives  free  play  to  all  these  important 
organs. 

With  this  costume,  women  and  girls  may  participate  in  all 
the  healthful  physical  sports  hitherto  enjoyed  by  men  and 
boys. 

Than  skating,  what  can  be  more  graceful,  exhilarating, 
or  healthful  ?  Almost  every  organ  of  the  body  is  brought 
into  vigorous  exercise,  by  which  it  becomes  expanded, 
developed,  and  strengthened  ;  by  which  woman  would 
be  the  better  fitted  to  perform  all  her  functions  [In 
Switzerland,  the  girls  out-skate  the  boys.]  But  this  would 
bethought  "  vulgar"  by  our  simple  parlor  prudes,  and  our 
soft  silly  dandies.  With  them,  however,  we  shall  have  to 
do  only  when  what  little  health  they  now  have  shall  have 
been  lost.  Then  our  advice,  sympathy,  and  patience  will 
be  taxed,  tried,  and  exhausted.  Still,  by  calling  attention  to 
the  subject  now,  we  shall  doubtless  save  many  from  sacri- 
ficing their  bodies  and  souls  On  the  altar  of  foolish  fashions. 

In  regard  to  the  above,  and  other  engraved  views  of  the 
new  dress,  which  we  may  present  in  this  Journal,  we  should 
perhaps  say,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  readers  to  use 
their  own  judgment  in  selecting  a  style  that  shall  be  most 
becoming.  After  examining  all  which  may  come  under  their 
notice,  they] will  be  enabled  to  fix  upon  one  that  may  be  both 
convenient  and  becoming.  At  Another  time,  we  expect  to 
present  other  views  of  the  new  dress,  as  worn  in  other 
countries. 


The  Ladies'  Waistcoat— [A  criticism,  by  "Mrs.  C.  C.  S.,  of 
Stricklands,  North  Carolina.  No  harm  can  result  from  a  fair 
discussion  of  this  dress  question  by  the  women  themselves. 
Hence,  we  cheerfully  open  our  Journal  for  this  purpose  ] 

We  think  with  Miss  Williams,  that  the  ladies1  waistcoat  is 


an  Blaomers. 

a  pretty  acquisition  to  the  female  dress,  and  that  it  gives 
beauty  to  the  female  form,  according  to  the  present  popular 
and  approved  style  of  beauty,  viz.  :  A  full  chest,  and  a 
slender  waist.  But  with  all  due  deference  io  Miss  Williams's 
opinion,  we  have  several  objections  to  it.  1st.  Itisof  French 
origin,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  we  American  women 
should  adopt  the  fashions  of  a  nation  so  infinitely  inferior 
to  us  in  character  and  in  moral  purity;  and  surely  we  have 
those  among  us,  whose  taste  and  ingenuity,  combined  with 
true  delicacy  and  dignity,  can  devise  plans  and  invent 
styles  equally  as  tasteful,  chaste,  and  beautiful,  as  any  from 
the  hands  of  a  French  modiste,  and  far  more  becoming  to 
every  truly  American  woman.  The  second  objection,  I  am 
aware,  will  have  no  weight  with  the  favorers  of  the  We- 
ber reform,  who  advocate  the  'adoption  of  the  male  dress 
entire,  but  we  see  no  necessity  of  approximating  to  their  pe- 
culiar style  in  this  article  of  long  established  use  with  them  ; 
but  the  adoption  of  the  petteloons,  and  shortening  of  our 
upper  dress,  was  a  reform  so  imperiously  demanded  on  the 
score  of  health  and  convenience,  that  we  must  think  our- 
selves excusable,  even  though,  by  some  sensitive  ones,  we 
are  regarded  as  "usurpers,"  and  loaded  with  unwomanly 
epithets  ;  but  we  will  bear  them  manfully,  and  trust  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  or  some  superior  style  of 
dress  among  our  women  and  mothers,  shall  teil  its  blessings 
on  nations  yet  unborn.  Our  third  objection  is  simple  in 
itself,  but  weighty  in  its  results:  the  waistcoat  is,  in  our 
view,  only  another  form  of  female  inquisition.  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  materials  proposed,  cassimere  and  twilled 
linen,  made  up  according  to  the  pattern  described  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  this  Journal,  the  upper  part  nearly  to  fit 
the  form,  fastened  closely  in  front  with  buttons,  drawn 
in  where  we  intend  to  have  the  waist,  and  an  extra  strong 


j   band  and  buckle  to  compress  it  at  that  point  into  any  given    j 


space — who  that  is  candid  will  not  admit  that  this  waistcoat 
and  fixtures  may  be  as  injurious  in  its  effects  on  the  vital 
organization,  as  any  of  the  herefofore  used  stays  or  whale- 
boned  corsage  ?  We  are  an  advocate  for  reforms,  especially 
such  as  are  needed  for  our  own  sex,  educational,  medical, 
and  conventional  ;  and  we  ask  for  woman  a  God-like  form, 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  such  an  one  as  originally 
her  Creator  endowed  her  with,  capable  of  appreciating  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  and  free  to  soar  into  the  atmosphere  of 
health  and  intelligence,  unfettered  by  human  inventions,  and 
untrammelled  by  modern  conventionalisms. 


LINES   TO  JANE. 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  1 ..  ,n]| 

Thai  Ivr  .■ .-,„„  the  now  costume,  and  like  itso  well 

I  will  never  again  wear  a  long,  kirt, 

1     ;    '         ray  feet,  and  to  wipe  up  the  dirt. 

It  may  do  for  those  ladies  who  una  through  the  street, 

Who  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  dress  and  to  i 

And  who  deem  it  immodest  to  own  (hey  have  feet  ; 

But  who  think  it  no  harm,  thongh  the  season  grows  colder, 

To  bare  both  their  arms  f,om  the  wtilt  to  the  shoulder, 

Or  wear  their  thin  dresses  so  low  on  the  hreast 

That  we  might  be  afraid  they  would  fall  off  the  rest 

Of  the  way,  if  we  were  not  right  »uro  they  Were  laced, 

Or  hooked  up,  and  boned  down,  so  tight  round  the  waist, 

That  none  could  suppose  they  had  stomach  or  chest. 

But  tight-lacing,  we  think,  has  the  world  greatly  blest 

As  it  kills  half  the  fools,  and  makes  room  for  the  rest. 

But  for  country  girls,  Jane,  those  long  skirts  will  not  do  : 

You  know  we  must  go  out  and  milk  in  the  dew  ; 

We  must  scrub,  wash,  and  scour,  and  make  butter  and  cheese, 

And  I  think  we've  a  right  to  wear  just  what  we  please. 

If  we  go  in  the  garden  to  hoe  but  an  hour, 

To  pull  up  some  weeds,  or  to  tie  up  a  flower, 

Why  surely,  you  know,  it  is  out  of  our  power 

To  keep  the  long  skirts  from  the  mud  and  the  wet  ; 

And  is  it  any  wonder  that  women  will  fret 

And  scold  when  they  have  those  long  skirts  to  vex  them, 

For  fear  one  conveniently  short  would  unsex  them  ? 

And  then,  in  the  winter,  a  Bloomer,  you  know, 

Would  be  very  handy  to  wade  through  the  snow, 

When  to  feed  hungry  chickens  or  pigs  we  must  go, 

Or  to  fodder  the  cattle,  or  gear  up  the  sleigh  ; 

For  such  things  we  do  when  the  men  are  away. 

It  is  so  delightful  to  take  the  fresh  air, 

Especially,  too,  when  the  weather  is  fair, 

We  would  much  rather  go  out  and  milk  all  the  cows, 

Or  throw  the  corn-fodder  down  off  of  the  mows, 

Than  be  always  confined  to  the  air  of  the  house. 

The  silly  may  laugh,  and  the  ignorant  stare, 

But  still  I've  resolved  the  new  costume  to  wear  j 

For  I'm  sure  no  sensible  woman  or  man 

Will  dare  to  insult  me,  and  none  other  can. 

East  Marlborough.  S,  p. 


Hair  Tonics,  Soaps,  and  Dentifrices.— Hitherto,  we  have 
been  guarded  ourselves,  and  have  admonished  our  readers, 
against  the  use  of  all  "Hair  Tonics,"  knowing,  from  their 
chemical  compositions,  that  they  would  do  more  damage 
than  good.  In  this  broad  statement,  we  do  not  except  even 
the  "Balm  of  Columbia,"  "  Tricophorus,"  "Macassar 
Oil,"  "  Bear's  Grease,"  "  Hog's  Lard,"  with  all  their  admix- 
tures, sent  forth  to  the  world  by  "  ten  thousand  druggists." 
All,  we  repeat,  without  exception,  poison,  crisp,  and  kill  the 
hair,  instead  of  invigorating,  or  permanently  beautifying  it. 
This  is  also  true  of  much  of  the  highly  scented  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  Soaps,  now  in  use.  But,  thank  fortune, 
and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Isaac 
Babbitt,  an  original  discoverer,  came  forward,  to  supply  us 
with  an  unexceptionable  quality  of  these  articles.  We  have 
found  nothing  in  the  soap  trade  to  equal  those  varieties 
manufactured  by  this  genuine  Reformer. 

We  are  now  permitted  to  speak  of  his  last,  if  not  his  great- 
est discovery,  which,  although  f  rst  brought  to  light  in  Bos- 
ton, is  far  from  a  foolish  "Yankee  notion."  We  have  tried 
it,  andtherefnre  speak  from  experience,  when  we  say  "  we  like 
it."  It  is  called  "  Isaac  Babbitts  Crinoleum."  The  Boston 
Post  thusdescribesit : — "Mr.  Babbitt  has  invented  one  of  the 
best  compounds  for  the  hair  that  has  ever  been  in  the  market. 
Indeed,  we  think  it  decidedly  the  best.  It  is  soft,  pure, 
never  becomes  rancid,  and  imparts  a  delicate  moisture  and 
gloss  to  hair,  and  is  very  beautifying.  We  have  used  the 
Crinoloum  in  our  family,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  its  ex- 
cellence. It  is  sold  by  A,  M.  Beck  and  Company,  257  Wash- 
ington street,  Boston." 

The  same  gentlemen  have  a  preparation  for  the  teeth, 
which  they  call  Babbitt's  Fanariston  Dentifrice,  said  to  be 
efficient,  yet  harmless.  After  a  trial,  we  may  further  de- 
scribe it. 


Four  men  arc  in  the  Pennsylvania  Insane  Asylum,  whose 
insanity  was  caused  by  the  use  of  tobacco. — Exchange 
Paper. 

[We  have  come  to  doubt  the"  sanity,  taste,  or  sense  of  any 
one  who  uses  tobacco.] 
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BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.  D. 
Subscribers,  when  asking  questions  to  be  answered  through 
the  Journal,  will  lessen  our  trouble  by  writing  them  out  on 
Blips  of  paper,  separate  from  that  containing  other  business. 

N.  B. — Under  the  above  head,  Dr.  Trail  engages  to  give 
brief  explicit  answers  to  any  questions  propounded  by  our 
subscribers,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  pertaining 
to  any  topic  discussed  by  this  Journal.  Correspondents 
must  bear  in  mind  that  our  space  here  only  admits  of  specific 
answers  to  plain  questions;  those  who  desire  general  direc- 
tions with  full  details  of  treatment,  must  consult  a  Hydro- 
pathic physician  by  letter. 

The  Poetry  of  Cold  Water  — A  correspondent  who,  after 
having  been  nearly  killed  by  drugs  and  nearly  cured  by  the 
pure  element,  thus  poetizes  on  his  experience  : — 
"Now  listen,  good  friends,  and  the  truth  I'll  expound  ; 
But  one  little  year  has  just  whirled  around, 
Since  I  stopped  short,  and  since  I  have  not  touched  a  pill, 
And  by  this  act  I've  saved  a  long  doctor's  bill." 
Milton  was  considerable  of  a  poet,  and  he  drank   nothing 
but  water. 

Chronic  Bronchitis  with  Loss  of  Voice. — A.  P.  M.,  Salem, 
Ala. — This  subject  is  treated  of  particularly  in  Dr.  Shew's 
work  on  Consumption,  and  in  the  Hydropathic  Encyclo- 
pedia. A  severe  case  like  yours  requires  thorough  and 
skilful  treatment ;  and  if  you  undertake  self-treatment,  the 
above  works  will  be  indispensable. 

Taking  One's  own  Medicine  — A  correspondent,  writing 
from  Monroeville,  Mich.,  where  "  they  say"  the  snow  is,  or 
lately  has  been,  a  few  feet  deep,  asks  if  the  proprietors  of 
this  Journal  practise  their  precepts,  in  bathing  the  whole 
body  a?  least  once  everyday?  To  be  sure  they  do.  Why 
not  ?  The  thermometer  touched  zero  in  this  city  in  January  ; 
and  we  managed  to  "keep  comfortably  cool"  by  an  all- 
over  dash  of  ice-tempered  Croton,  of  each  fine  frosty  morning. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  — H.  N.  G.  wants  to 
know  how  to  treat  this  complaint.  Send  for  the  Kncyclo- 
paadia,  and  follow  its  directions  to  the  letter. 

Ulcerated  Gums. — J.  W.  W.,  Lyndeboro — The  probability 
is  that  the  trouble  in  your  jaw  is  kept  up  by  a  disease  of  the 
antrum,  or  cavity  of  the  upper  jaw  bone  just  over  the  first 
and  second  molar  teeth.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  antrum  must 
be  punctured  through  one  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  ;  an 
operation  which  requires  a  skilful  surgeon. 

Dandruff,  Itching,  and  Falling  of  the  Hair. — C.  S., 
Augusta,  Ga. — Cut  the  hair  short,  wash  the  head  twice  a 
day  in  cold  water,  and  practise  moderate  "shampooing." 

Enlarged  Tonsils. — M.  W.  J.,  Wyoming. — These  can 
often,  though  not  always,  be  reduced  by  water-treatment. 
The  neck  should  be  frequently  washed  in  cold  water,  cold 
water  gargles  frequently  employed,  or  bits  of  ice  occasionally 
melted  in  the  mouth,  with  strict  attention  to  general  bathing 
and  diet.  When  so  enlarged  as  to  be  troublesome,  and  so 
indurated  as  to  be  incurable,  they  may  be  cut  out  without 
seriously  affecting  the  patient's  health. 

Liver  Complaint  and  Blind  Piles. — B.  W.  H. — Your  diet 
should  consist  of  a  sufficient  proportion  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  unbolted  grain  to  keep  the  bowels  always  free.  An  in- 
jection of  a  small  quantity  of  cold/water  should  be  employed 
also  just  preceding  the  usual  movement  of  the  bowels.  The 
best  self-injecting  syringes  are  the  India  rubber  and  the  com- 
mon pnmp  syringe.  They  may  be  sent  from  this  city  by 
express. 
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0ld-FaSHI0Ned  Itch. — Mrs.  A.  B.,  Mass.,  wants  to  know 
how  to  cure  this  disease  with  water.  Wash  the  part  affected 
very  frequently  with  the  water,  not  sparing  the  use  of  coarse 
towels.  The  whole  body  should  be  well  washed  once  a  day  ; 
and  all  very  greasy  or  highly-salted  articles  excluded  from 
the  diet.     Chilblains  require  the  frequent  application  of  oold 
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water,   taking  particular  pains  to  avoid  extreme   cold,  or 
going  near  a  hot  fire  when  the  feet  are  very  cold. 

"  Sick  all  Over.'' — E.  T.  Alexander. — Your  symptoms 
indicate  a  severe  cold,  or  rather  the  effects  of  repeated  colds 
taken,  while  the  liver  is  in  a  very  torpid  state.  Drink  warm 
water  enough  to  vomit.  Take  a  daily  tepid  ablution,  and  hip- 
bath, and  whenever  the  heat  is  uniform  over  the  surface,  the 
pack  sheet,  with  hot  bottles  to  the  feet  and  sides  to  induce  mod- 
erate perspiration. 

Inveterate  Headache  — A.  A.,  Toulon,  111. — Your  case  is 
certainly  among  the  worst  on  record  ;  yet  we  should  hope 
much  from  sitz-baths  and  walking  foot-baths  judiciously 
managed,  so  as  to  secure  prompt  and  certain  reaction.  All 
crooked  positions  of  body  must  be  especially  guarded  against, 
as  well  as  all  sources  of  mental  excitement. 

TlO  Doloreux. — N.  A.  P.  Trumbull. — The  young  lady's 
case  is  clearly  curable  ;  but,  good  friend,  we  have  no  "  remedy 
to  send  with  its  price,"  like  as  a  drug-doctor  might  do.  Our 
"  remedy"  is  found  in  a  judicious  application  of  all  the  agent3 
of  Hygiene — water,  air,  food,  drink,  exercise,  &c.  If  you 
understand  the  use  of  these  we  can  here  indicate  the  par- 
ticular processes  best  adapted  to  her  case.  The  sure  way  to 
effect  a  cure,  which,  by  the  way,  would  not  take  long,  is  to 
send  her  to  a  good  establishment. 

Gastric  Irritation. — A  subscriber  in  the  far  West,  whose 
neighbors  prefer  "calomel,  quinine,  and  whiskey  to  cold 
water,"  asks  us  what  to  do  for  gastric  irritation,  and  informs 
us  that  the  water  he  uses  for  drinking  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  minerals  and  saline  matter.  Evidently  the  pre-requisite 
of  a  cure  is  to  stop  drinking  this  water.  The  best  diet  is  dry 
brown  bread,  hard  biscuits,  wheaten  grits,  potatoes,  and  good 
ripe  fruits. 

Pruritus. — An  Allopathic  physician  and  subscriber,  who 
enjoys  an  extensive  "  ride,"  but  who  don't  exactly  like  to 
take  his  own  medicine,  asks  us  how  to  cure  the  above  com- 
plaint in  the  Water-Cure  way,  &c.  Cool,  tepid,  or  warm 
bathing,  often  repeated,  as'either  proves  most  soothing,  being 
careful  to  take  no  irritating  food,  drink,  or  condiment  into 
the  system,  meanwhile.  Dr.  Allopathy  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing hints,  for  which  we  are  profoundly  grateful,  of  course. 
"Now,  don't  be  bigoted.  Chronic  ulcerations,  of  various  kinds  : 
can  be  cured  by  certain  stimulants,  such  as  nit.  argent., 
which  are  incurable  without. "  Perhaps,  and  then  again, 
perhaps  not.  A  great  many  skin  diseases  are  driven  in, 
and  this  circumstance  is  generally  pulled  over  as  a  cure. 
We  would  rather  have  such  diseases  than  such  cures.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  ulcers  with  callous  edges  and  morbid 
growth  require  cauterizing  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  some- 
thing else,  before  they  will  heal. 

Catarrh  in  the  Head. — G.  H.,  Schenectady. — The  case  of 
your  wife,  probably,  requires  the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  fol- 
lowed by  thorough  dry-rubbing,  with  frequent  hip-baths  and 
foot-baths.  Walking  foot-baths  are  the  .best,  if  practi- 
cable. 

The  Chest-Wrapper.— J.  A.  P.,  Taunton,  Mass.— The 
wet  chest-wrapper  may  be  advantageously  m  orn,  in  your 
case,  during  the  day,  and  while  at  work  ;  the  only  pre- 
caution necessary  is  to  avoid  remaining  in  a  cold  place, 
without  sufficient  exercise  to  prevent  a  chill.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  being  confined  to  a  certain  or  equal  temperature.  ' 

Suppressed  Menstruation. — B.  should  employ  a  rubbing 
sheet   daily,   the   abdominal   bandage,   and    frequent   short  ! 
sitz-baths,  with  coarse  opening  diet. 

The  Death  Knell  of  Children. — A  correspondent,  writing  | 
from  St.  Johnsbury,  says  that  the  mortality  among  children 
in  that  vicinity,  from  dysentery  and  fever,  has  lately  been 
alarming,  under  the  auspices  of  Drs.  Bleed  and  Blister.  We 
hear  similar  complaints  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  time  is  not  distant  when  the  death  knell  of  Allopathy 
will  be  sounded,  and  then  the  children  will  have  a  better 
chance  for  their  lives. 

"  Hip-Joint  Disease."— Belmont,  Ohio. — In  the  cases  of 
hip-disease  of  long  standing,  the  diet  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  treatment.  The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  such  cases  is 
very  silly,  let  who  will  prescribe  it.  The  Hydropathic  En- 
cyclopasdia  will  afford  you  the  desired  information  on  this 
subject, 


Catarrh  with  Enlarged  Tonsils— Mrs.  A.  B.,  Ohio.— A 
plain,  simple,  dry  diet,  brown  bread,  crackers,  potatoes 
apples,  dry  toast,  &c,  is  the  best  diet  for  your  son.  He 
should  have  a  rubbing  wet  sheet  each  morning  on  rising,  and 
a  hip  and  foot  bath  daily.  Bits  of  ice  melted  in  the  mouth 
would  also  be  serviceable. 


The  Understandings. — A  very  sensible  female  correspond- 
ent calls  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  tight  shoes,  as  a 
proper  subject  for  reform,  and  asks  :  "  Will  not  shoemakers 
have  somewhat  to  answer  for  the  crimping,  hitching  gait,  to 
which  our  American  ladies  plead  guilty  ?"  They  will,  verily  ; 
and  so  will  those  silly  fashionables  who,  misunderstanding 
the  proper  relations  between  feet  and  shoes,  stand  in  their 
own  light  by  having  their  own  understandings  a  standing 
disgrace  to  good  taste.  Will  not  some  of  our  contributor* 
expatiate  understanding^  on  this  theme  ? 
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To  Applicants  for  a  Water-Cure  "Education  — The  large 
number  of  applicants  who  wish  to  work  for  a  Water-Cure 
education,  obliges  us  to  give  a  public  answer.  We  are  too 
poor  to  educate  hundreds  of  people  gratuitously.  We  cannot 
educate  these  persons.  To  answer  their  letters  is  a  severe 
tax  on  our  time,  and  often  on  our  sympathies.  We  "are 
obliged  to  refuse  persons  who  are  evidently  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  ;  often  my  eyes  run  over  with  tears  in  view 
of  our  and  their  inability  and  the  world's  necessities.  People 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  are  applying  to  us  for  good  and 
responsible  Water-Cure  Physicians  to  come  and  settle  with 
them.  Now  those  who  are  worth  educating,  and  who  have 
a  wish  for  the  work,  should  be  assisted.  One  hundred  dol- 
lars pays  the  whole  expense  for  a  term  wiih  us,  and  this 
term  well  educates  such  people  as  we  have  had.  A  few 
friends  can  loan  this  sum,  sure  of  repayment.  Let  it  bo 
understood  that  we  cannot  respond  to  these  applications, 
and  it  is  only  taking  our  time,  and  afflicting  us  to  know 
that  persons  wish  to]be  educated,  and  the  world  needs  them, 
and  yet  for  the  want  of  a  few  dollars  the  good  work  must 
wait.  Let  Water-Cure  people  who  love  the  truth  and  be- 
lieve that  the  world  is  to  be  saved  by  it,  look  to  this  matter. 

Every  Water-Cure  Physician,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
is  an  educator  of  the  people.  And  who  amongst  us  does 
not  wish  to  see  the  people  their  own  doctors — to  see  Woman 
with  knowledge  sufficient  to  save  her  from  quacks  ?  Think  of 
women  in  their  blindness  seduced  from  home,  into  the  power 
of  mercenary  men,  who  pretend  to  cure  disease  of  the  uterus 
and  nervous  system  by  secret  manipulations,  and  surgical 
operations.  We  want  "war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to 
the  hilt,"  with  this  sort  of  Quackery. 

We  want  an  army  of  educated,  earnest  men  and  women, 
to  go  out  into  the  world  and  preach  and  practise  the  truth. 
Let  all  who  have  any  truth  now,  be  faithful  to  it — whether 
it  regard  a  pure  Water-Cure  untainted  by  drugs,  a  saluta.ry 
change  in  dress,  or  a  simple  diet,  or  whatever  portion  of  our 
weal  it  may  respect.  Could  we  live  r.  lie  at  our  own  cost,  we 
might  be  more  excusable.  But  the  great  Humanity  is  to  be 
saved.     "No  one  lives  or  dies  to  himself." 

The  Gospel  of  moral  and  material  health  presents  its 
claims  in  the  noonday  light  of  this  19th  century.  Let  none 
dare  deny  them.  Mothers  and  sisters,  I  speak  especially  to 
you.  Love  truth  and  right  above  all  things,  and  the  earth  shall 
be  baptized  into  a  new  life.  Mart  S.  Gove  Nichols. 
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Characters  in  the  Gospels,  illustrating  Phases  of  Char- 
acter at  the  Present  Day.  By  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin. 
New  York  :  Redfifxd,  Publisher. 

We  are  thankful  that  this  most  eloquent  speaker  has 
at  length,  given  us  in  print  a  series  of  his  ablest  discourses. 
A  better  analysis  of  character,  or  a  more  faithful  portraiture 
of  human  nature  in  its  various  phases,  has  never  been  at- 
tempted. Even  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Lavater  have  been 
not  only  equalled,  but  in  many  points  surpassed.  The  au- 
thor has  chosen  and  classified  the  following  distinguished 
personages  for  analyzation  : 

John  the  Baptist:  The  Reformer.    Herod:  The   Sen- 
sualist.     Thomas  :  The   Skeptic.      Pilate  :  The  Man   of 
the  World.    NicOdemus  :  The  Seeker  after  Religion.     The 
Sisters  of  Bethany. 
In  his  preface  the  author  says  : 

"  The  following  discourses,  with  but  slight  alteration,  are 
printed  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  I  have  suf- 
ficiently indicated  their  general  purpose  in  my  introductory 
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remarks.  Scripture  teaches,  reproves,  and  corrects  not  only 
by  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  but  by  the  various  personages, 
both  good  and  evil,  who  are  delineated  upon  its  pages.  And 
while  I  have  selected  the  most  striking  traits  in  each  charac- 
ter as  typical  of  classes  at  the  present  day.  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  pressing  the  analogies  too  closely. 

If  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume  shall  help  any  to  real- 
ize the  vivid  truthfulness  and  the  perpetual  freshness  of  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  to  feel  how  intimately  they  are  related 
to  that  human  nature  which,  under  so  many  phases,  is  in- 
volved with  the  transactions  of  its  sacred  history,  and  to  ap- 
ply these  lessons  of  warning  or  example  to  their  own  hearts 
and  lives,  mv  hope  and  my  prayer  in  presenting  it  to  the 
public  will  be  fulfilled.  To  such  ends  may  God  bless  and 
sanctify  it." 

A  more  interesting  selection  of  characters  could  not  have 
been  made.  Through  them  we  may  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,  let  us  be  of  whatsoever  faith. 

The  volume  contains  160  l2mo  pages,  well  printed  and 
bound,  and  sells  for  half  a  dollar. 

History  of  the  United  States,  or  .Republic  of  America  :  with 

a  Chronological  Table, and  a  series   of  Progressive   Maps. 

By  Emma  Willard.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co., 

publishers.     One  vol  octavo,  pp.  523. 

A  new  edition  of  this  authentic  and  pleasantly  written 
history,  has  been  recently  published.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  this  book  should  exceed  in  popularity  all  others  of  its 
class  which  have  yet  appeared.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  has  been  brought  out  have  been  the  most  favorable. 
An  author  of  merited  fame,  with  publishers  of  taste,  order, 
and  unsurpassed  enterprise,  must  secure  for  any  good  work 
the  largest  market,  and  a  reputation  which  places  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  competition. 

This  History  has  been  translated  into  the  Spanish  Lan- 
guage by  Miguel  T.  Tolon.  and  published  in  a  handsome 
octavo  volume  by  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Company. 

Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.     In  two  vols  ,  350 
pages  each.price  $2.00.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  and  C»m- 
pany.    New  York  :  Fowlers  and  Wells. 
Glad,  indeed,  were  our  hearts,  when  presented  with  copies 
of  these  beautiful  memoirs,  containing  relics  of  one  of  the 
choicest  spirits  that  ever  inhabited  earth  or  heaven.     At  an- 
other time,  we  shall  speak  of  these  volumes,  and  tell  our 
readers  why  they  impress  us  so  profoundly.     At  present,  we 
can  only  add,  that  the  work  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care  and   fidelity,  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  James  F.  Clarke,  and 
W.  H.  Chauning.    We  hope  to  tempt  all  of  our  subscribers  to 
read  these  volumes. 

Quakerism,  or  the  Story  of  My  Life.    By  a  Lady  who   ! 
for  forty  years  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     ; 
Published  by  J.  W.  Moore,  Philadelphia.     12mo,  pp.  348.    < 
In  her  preface  this  lady  says,  "It  is  with  a  humiliating    ! 
feeling  of  my  own  incompetence  for  the  task  I  have  under-   • 
taken,  that  I  presume  to  offer  these  pages  to  the  public  eye."    ] 
And  we  affirm  that  it  is  with  at  least  an  equal  feeling  of   ! 
condolence  on  our  part,  that  she  should  ever  have  thus  con-   ' 
firmed  the  fact  of  her  total  incompetence.    True,  she  has   , 
made  up  quite  a  sizeable  book,  but  of  worse  than  worthless   ! 
trash.     There  is  a  fair  pretension  of  piety,  expressed  in  a   ■ 
wickedly  slanderous  manner — and  all   under   the   garb   of  ] 
much-abused    Religion.      Doubtless    there   are    individuals   | 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  are  no  better  than   ! 
they  ought  to  be,  even  like  this  "lady"  writer.    But  shall 
this  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  pretext,  to  thus  condemn  both 
the  principles  of  faith  and  the  whole  body  of  worshippers? 
There  is  too  much  malignity,  too  much  unrelenting  perse-   ! 
cution  and  bitterness  in  the  book,  to  come  from  a  well-bal- 
anced mind,  or  one  in  which  either  Conscientiousness,  Be- 
nevolence, or  Veneration  have  their  ordinary  influence  over 
the  Animal   Propensities.    We   cannot  avoid   classing  the 
book  with   that    produced  by  the   notorious    Maria  Monk, 
although  it  is  of  a  different  character. 

Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic,  from  the  most  authen- 
tic  sources.    By  Thomas  Wright,  A.M.,  F.R  S.     In   one 
volume,  12mo.    Price  $1.25.    New  York  :  Redfield.    1852. 
This  is  a  very  curious   and  highly  interesting  book.      It 
contains  a  series  of  popular  stories  of  sorcery  and  magic,  (the 
first  chiefly,)  and  their  victims,  from  the  period  of  the  middle 
ages  down  to  that  of  the  last  executions  for  witchcraft  in 
England  and  America.    Mr.  Wright  tells  these  stories  admi- 
rably ;  and  without  marring  their  effect  as  illustrations  of 
the  respective  phases  of  corrupt  or  imperfect  civilization  to 
which  they  were  incident,  his  clear  comments  point  the  truth 
or  philosophy   of  the   individual  case,   independent  of  its 
subjection  to  general   causes  or  influences.    The  range  of 


information  in  the  book  is  extraordinarily  wide,  and  it  is    J 
popularly  set  forth  throughout,  without  a  touch  of  pedantry 
or  a  dull  page. 

"  The  NiNEThENTti  Century,  or  the  New  Dispensation  " 
By  a  Layman.  A  defense  of  the  claims  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
nkNiiORO  as  a  teacher  of  extraordinary  illumination,  to- 
gether with  an  exposition  of  the  leading  points  of  his 
theological  system.  12mo,  pp.  425.  For  sale  by  Fow- 
lers and  Wells,  New  York  and  Boston.  Price  by  mail, 
$1.25. 

The  Tribune  says  :  :'It  is  ably  written,  often  eloquent,  and 
in  afar  more  lucid  style  than  is  usually  employed  by  writers 
of  the  Swedenborgian  school.  Many  of  its  criticisms  on  the 
spirit  of  the  age  are  pungent  and  strongly  sustained  ;  a  vein 
of  masculine  thought  pervades  its  course  of  argument,  and 
no  one  can  read  it  in  a  contemplative  mood  without  receiving 
important  and  fruitful  suggestions." 

Proceedings  of  the  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  held  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  15th  and  16th,  1851.  New  York  : 
Published  for  the  Committee,  by  Fowlers  and  Wells. 
Pp.  112.    Price  25  cents. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this'?  Its  title  "tells  the  story;" 
and  whatever  we  may  add,  cannot  increase  or  diminish  its 
importance. 

Externally,  it  is  a  modest  looking  document,  but  inter- 
nally, we  find  it  to  abound  with  dignity  and  power.  The 
abuses  growing  out  of  the  present  inharmonious  relations  of 
the  sexes,  the  partial  development  of  woman,  producing 
imbecility,  inequality,  and  helplessness,  wiih  their  remedies, 
are  ably  discussed,  by  some  of  our  most  distinguished  women. 
Of  course  all  intelligent  and  independent  American  women, 
who  would  better  the  condition  of  their  sisters,  will  circulate 
this'document,  and  thus  place  before  the  world  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  this  Female  Congress. 

Views  of  the  Microscopic  World.  A  Class  Book  for 
classes  in  Natural  Science.  By  John  Brocklesby.  Illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings.  NewYork:  Pratt, Wood- 
ford and  Company. 

A  small  quarto  volume  of  146  pages,  handsomely  printed 
and  bound,  containing  more  real  schjnce  than  any  work 
which  we  have  noticed  in  a  month. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Trinity 
College  of  Hartford;  and  although  comparatively  young, 
is  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  man.  With  his  theological  views  we 
have  nothing  to  do  He  has  given  a  book  of  scientific  reve- 
lations to  the  world,  which  we  can  heartily  recommend,  and 
which  we  advise  everybody  to  read. 

A  few   Important  Facts,   illustrating   the    Ruinous  Ten- 
dency of  Gambling  upon  the  minds,  morals,  and  business 
interests  of   the  United  States.    New  York :  For  sale  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells.    Price  12s  cents. 
The  three  great  leading  vices  of  our  age,  are  Drinking, 
Gambling  and  Licentiousness — all  of  which  usually  go  to- 
gether. Those  who  read  books,  papers  and  magazines  on  Tem- 
perance and  Morals,  are  familiar  with  the  wickedness  of  fn- 
tempeance,  while  "  A  few  Important  Facts"  in  relation  to 
gambling  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  those  predisposed  to  this 
kind  of  vice.     We  commend  it  to  young  men.  and  to  old 
men,  to  good  men  and  to  bad  men.     When  a  wolf  is  discovered 
going  about  seeking  to  devour  innocent  animals,  all  cry  out 
to  warn  the  ignorant.    But  here  is  a  fiend  infesting  human 
society,  leading  in  his  train  villany  of  every  variety,  from 
petty  theft,   robbery,   countetfeiting,   forgery,    on    down   to 
murder,  together  with  all  the  consequences  growing  out  of 
them.     Shall  we  not  then  strive  to  put  a  stop  to  an  evil  so 
stupendous  ?  Read  "  A  few  important  Facts'''  on  this  subject. 

The  Family  and  School  Monitor,  and  Educational  Cate- 
chism.    By  James  Henry,  Jr.     16mo,  square;  167  pages. 
Published  by  George  Savage,  22  John  street,  and  Mason 
and  Law,  23  Park  Row,  New  York.     1852. 
This    work   is    arranged    with    questions    and     answers, 
and  is   intended  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  young  the 
most  important  principles  of   a  physical,  moral  arid   intel- 
lectual   education.     A  very   ingenious   chart  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the    author  to  accompany  this  book,  which  so  rep- 
resents to   the   eye  the  relative  position  and  importance  of 
these  fundamental  principles   of  a  just  and  harmonious  ed- 
ucation, that  they  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory.     Such  a 
i    chart,  accompanied  by  this  book,  would    do  much    good  in 
the  family  or  school-room. 


Hints  to  Employers,  or  a  Pica  for  Apprentice*  and    Clerks. 

ByJoBEFB  1'.  TaoureOK.    NewYork:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

A  small  lKmo  of  128  pages,  containing  the  substance 
of  two  Sabbath  evening  lecturei*  delivered  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle.  It  should  be  read  by  all  employers  who  would 
better  the  moral  condition  of  their  clerks  and  apprentices. 

A  Treatise  on  Practical  Book-keepino  and  Bcsiness  Trans- 
actions, embracing  the  Science  of  Accounts,  and  their  ex- 
tensive applications.  Designed  as  a  Class  Hook  for  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  JOSBFH  11.  Palmer.  New  York :  Pratt, 
Woodford  and  Company. 
The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  on  the  subject. 

It  cannot  fail   to  be  adopted  by  all  who  have  occasion   to 

acquire  acknowledge  of  book-keeping. 

The  American  Presidents,  their  Characters  and  De*el- 
opments,  with  Portraits  and  Biographies.  NewYork:  Fow- 
lers and  Wells,  publishers. 

A  beautiful  gillaxy  of  portraits,  presenting  capital  like- 
nesses of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  with  inter- 
esting sketches  of  their  lives.  It  is  so  very  cheap— only 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  copy — that  every  boy  and  man, 
every  girl  and  woman,  will  want  it.  It  may  be  sent  by  mail, 
at  a  trilling  postage. 
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A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will  be  given  to  advertise- 
ments, on  the  following  terms :  For  a  full  page,  one  month, 
$50.  For  one  column,  $18.  For  half  a  column,  §10.  For 
less  than  half  a  column,  twenty-five  cents  a  line. 

At  these  rates,  the  smallest  advertisement  amounts  to  less 
than  one  cent  a  line  for  every  thousand  copies  of  the 
Journal,  ourEdition  being  never  less  than  40,000  copies. 

Specify. — When  ordering  Journals,  please  specify  which 
is  wanted,  and  be  careful  to  give  the  Post-Office,  County, 
and  State  ;  also,  the  name  of  the  writer. 

Books   on    Phonography    published    by    Fowlers    and 
Wells,  No-  131   Nassau  St.,  New  York,  and  142  Wash- 
\  ington  St  , Boston. — The  Universal  Phonographer,  tor  1 :52  ; 
j    it  is  printed  in  the  corresponding  style,  and,  lo  a  considerable 
i    extent,  forms  an  advanced  instruction  book  for  beginners,  fa- 
/   miliarizing  the  mind  with. the  best  phonographic  forms,  while 
)    it  furnishes  interesting  reading  upon  arts,  science,  literature, 
and  the  various  topics  of  the  day       A  portion  of  its  pages  is 
devoted  to  Correspondence,   Phonographic   Intelligence,  and 
the  interests  of  the  advanced  Phonographer,  furnishing  him 
with  Original  Essays,  and  selections  from  the  choicest  litera- 
ture of  the  age. 

The  style  of  printing  is  so  clear  and  beautiful,  that  the 
mind  is  never  left  in  doubt  a  moment  as  to  the  sound  each 
character  represents,  thereby  making  Phonography  as  legible 
as  common  printing.  Published  monthly.  Per  year,  in 
advance, $1  00. 

The  Phonographic  Teacher,  by  E.  Webster,  is  an  induc- 
tive exposition  of  Phonography,  intended  as  a  school  book, 
and  to  afford  complete  and  thorough  instruction  to  those 
who  have  not  the  assistance  of  an  oral  teacher. 

Phonographic  Teachers  will  find  this  work  a  superior 
text  book  for  their  classes ;  its  instruction  in  the  art  is  com- 
plete, and  its  reading  exercises  are  in  Pnonography.  Price,  in 
boards,  40  cents.     In  paper, .' 30  cents. 

The  American  Phonographic  Journal,  twelve  numbers 
neatly  bound  in  one  volume.  This  is  one  of  the  best  reading 
books  a  beginner  can  have.      Price §1  Olt. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  Phonography, 
corresponding  style.     Price, 12i  cents. 

The  Reporter's  Assistant.  The  best  work  on  Report- 
ing    35  cents. 

Phonographic  Gold  Pens,  warranted, §1  25. 

Phonographic  Mottoes,  in  sheets 5  cents. 

Phonographic  Envelopes,  large  and  small,  containing  a 
brief  explanation  of  Phonography  and  its  utility.  All  who 
wish  to  spread  Phonography  should  use  them. 

Per  thousand, ?1  00 

Declaration  of  Independence,  in  Phonography,  fourteen 
hes  by  ten  ;  a  beautiful  sheet,  designed  to  be  framed, 
inc  10  cents. 

Phonographic  Alphabet,  upon  a  beautiful  enamelled  card  ; 
of  great  service  to  learners  where  a  book  would  be  inconve- 
nient.     Per  hundred, $2  00. 

Note. — Money  should  always  be  sent  with  which  to  pre- 
pay the  postage  on  books. 

g^p^Either  of  these  works  may  be  ordered,  and  received  by 
return  of   the   FIRST  MAIL,  at  a  trifling  expense  for  postage. 
Please  inclose  the  amount  in  a  letter,  and  address,  post  paid,   £ 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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Odr  Journals  will  be  sent  in  clubs,  to  one  or  one  hundred 
different  post-ofiices,  as  may  be  desired.  It  will  be  all  the 
same  to  the  publishers. 

Works  on  Magnetism,  for  sale  by  Fowiers  and  Wells, 
No.  131  Nassau  st.,  New  York,  and  L42  Washington  St., 
Boston. 
Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psychology,  50 

Mesmerismin  India.     By  Dr.  Esdaile,  50 

Philosophy  of  Spiritual  Intercourse,  -  ...  50 
Fascination  ;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  Charming,  -  -  40 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mesmerism,  25 

The  Science  of  the  Soul  ;  or  Psychology,  25 

Biology  ;  or  the  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind,  -        25 

Elements  of  Animal  Magnetism,  12 

The  Celestial  Telegraph,  - 1  25 

Night;Side  of  Nature,  1  25 

Dynamics  of  Mesmerism,  -        -        -        -        --125 

Gregory's  Letters  on  Mesmerism,        -        -        -        -      I  25 

Fowlers  AND  Wells  have  all  works  on  these  subjects  pub- 
lished in  Europe  and  America. 

Lectures  on  the  Amkrican  Eclectic  System  of  Surgery, 
by  Benjamin  L.  Hill,  M.D.,  with  over  100  engravings  illus- 
trating the  practice  of  Surgery.  Price  $3  50.  To  be  had  of 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York,  or  142 
Washington  street,  Boston.  P.S. — This  work  cannot  be  sent 
by  mail,  as  it  weighs  •more  than  32  ounces.  What  an  ab- 
surdity is  such  a  law  !  Feb.  tf. 


WATER-CURE    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Hydropathic  Institute.— Dr.  Trall  receives  patients  at  his 
commodious  city  establishment,  15  Laight  street,  one  door 
from  St.  John's  Park.  In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances 
for  full  Water  treatment  in  all  ordinary  diseases,  he  has, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr  J.  L.  Hosford,  established^  depart-  ' 
ment  for  the  special  management  of  those  female  diseases 
which  are  incurable  without  peculiar  mechanical  and  surgical 
treatment.  Feb.  It. 

Our  Change — Elmira  Water-Ccre  — Perhaps  a  word  or 
two  explanatory  of  our  change  of  location  may  not  be  devoid 
of  interest  to  our  former  patrons  and  friends,  as  the  most  of 
them  are  readers  of  this  Journal,  nor  to  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  Hydropathy.  The  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  readers  of  this  paper  are  mostly  aware,  that 
we  have  long  been  engaged  heart  and  hand  in  this  cause, 
even  from  its  infancy  in  this  country,  while  many  are  aware, 
that  for  the  past  year,  we  have  had  charge  of  the  ''Forest 
City  Cure,"  one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  this  State.  We 
are  happy  to  state,  that  we  do  not  leave  our  past  year's  resi- 
dence for  want  of  patronage  or  ample  conveniences  to  treat 
the  sick,  nor  from  any  dissatisfaction  towards  Dr.Kurdick, 
the  gentlemanly  proprietor,  or  his  kind  and  generous  lady, 
from  whose  hands  we  have  received  multiplied  kindnesses 
and  many  tokens  of  regard,  which  are  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
It  is  with  many  regrets  that  we  bid  farewell  to  "Forest  City," 
with  all  its  agreeable  inmates  and  pleasant  associations  con- 
fidently expecting  that  great  prosperity  will  crown  the  labors 
of  its  proprietor. 

We  leave  mainly  in  hopes  of  making  us  a  permanent  resi- 
dence near  a  flourishing  village,  on  one  of  the  great  thor- 
oughfares leading  through  this  State,  where  supplies  can  be 
readily  obtained,  and  where  access  can  be  had  to  church,  and 
where  all  the  privileges  can  be  enjoyed  which  a  large  place 
affords.  We  wished  to  invest  some  capital,  and  to  take  the 
entire  charge  of  a  Cure  into  our  hands,  which,  after  so  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  business,  we  feel  a  tolerable  degree 
of  confidence  that  we  can  successfully  manage. 

Elmira  is  the  county  seat  of  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
located  near  the  centre,  east  and  west,  of  the  State,  and  also 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  in  a  fine,  healthy,  and 
flourishing  district  of  country.  Canandaiguaon  the  Northern 
Railroad  is  connected  with  this  point  by  an  iron  road, 
making  a  cross  track  between  the  two  main  routes  of  this 
State.  Elmira  is  only  nine  hours  distant  from  New  York  city, 
while  Erie  on  the  Lake  is  a  little  less.  This  place  is  remark- 
ably accessible  from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The  Che- 
mung river  winds  its  way  through  the  village,  tortuously 
winding  itself  among  the  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
•which  shoot  up  into  this  State  like  peaks  of  a  "submerged 
world,"  adding  much  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  place,  as 
well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 

The  Cure  (which  is  now  being  built,  and  will  be  ready  to 
receive  by  the  first  of  June  next)  is  located  within  fifteen 
minutes'  walk  of  the  R.  R.  depot,  churches,  post-office,  and 
all  the  business  places  of  the  town,  which  now  numbers  over 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Cure  stands  east  of  the  vil- 
lage, on  an  eminence  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  ;  making  the  situation  airy  and  roman- 
tic. A  good  plank  walk  extends  from  the  village  to  our  prem- 
ises, making  fine  access  to  all  the  public  places  in  the  vil- 
lage, at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Those  who  have  been  at 
cures  will  readily  appreciate  the  value  of  six  miles  of  such 
walk,  as  presenting  facilities  for  good  exercise  in  uncomfort- 
able travelling.  A  good  number  of  the  rooms  in  the  Institu- 
tion are  large  and  airy,  while  all  are  of  good  size,  and  conve- 
niently arranged  for  the  comfort  of  patients.  Especial  atten- 
tion in  the  construction  is  to  be  paid  to  ventilation,  which  is 
a  matter  of  so  great  importance  to  the  sick  as  well  as  to  all 
employed  in  the  Cure.    A  fine,  spacious  piazza  of  near  one 


hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  on  a  level  with  the  second 
floor,  is  to  be  put  up  with  the  building,  making  a  fine  prome- 
nade for  those  who  cannot  take  walks  any  distance  from  the 
house.  The  bath  houses  are  each  two  stories,  located  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  which  is  seventy-five  feet  long  by 
thirty- eight  feet  in  width,  and  three  and  one  half  stories  high. 
The  bathing  apartments  are  situated  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
house,  and  reached  by  halls  leading  from  the  main  one  run- 
ning through  the  centre  of  the  house. 

The  water  (which  is  the  one  great  desideratum  to  any 
Cure)  is  soft  and  abundant  ;  the  spring  is  only  twenty  rods 
from  the  Institution,  and  its  temperature  is  fifty-five  degrees 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  To  obtain  good  water  at  a  Cure 
is  no  small  item:  as  many  cases  cannot  be  cured  by  hard, 
poor  water,  which  can  be  reached  with  the  aid  of  soft 
water. 

Taking  into  account  the  accessibility  of  this  Institution,  its 
beautiful  location — commanding  a  view  of  four  miles  of  the 
railroad,  and  of  the  entire  village,  together  with  an  exten- 
sive range  of  country,  diversified  into  hills,  mountains,  plains, 
and  ravines — we  think  (as  the  house  is  new,  and  built  expressly 
for  a  cure)  that  we  may  expect  our  share  of  patronage,  and 
hope  to  give  good  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  in  future  be 
our  guests  and  patrons. 

One  other  consideration  which  may  be  of  some  importance 
to  the  public.  We  bring  no  small  share  of  experience  with 
us,  as  we  have  had  charge  of  cures  for  the  last  six  years.  We 
were  two  years  at  Greenwood  Springs,  thne  years  we  had  the 
charge  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Glen  Haven  Cure, 
and  one  that  of  Forest  City.  Our  time  and  attention  will  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Cure.  Mrs.  Gleason 
has  had  large  experii  nee  in  treating  female  diseases,  to  which 
she  will  devote  much  attention.  Her -success  in  the  past 
has  been  such  as  to  insure  a  large  number  of  patients"in  years 
gone  by.  We  have  treated  over  two  thousand  cases  since  we 
commenced  the  Hydropathic  practice,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count all  our  facilities,  as  Mrs.  Gleason  is  competent  to  treat 
all  forms  of  disease  peculiar  to  her  sex,  we  hope  to  receive 
our  share  of  the  afflicted,  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  that  a  well  conducted  Hydropathic  establish- 
ment affords  for  the  recovery  of  health.         S.  O.  Gleason. 

Glen  Haven  :  Spring  Arrangement. — This  Institution,  so 
finely  and  beautifully  situated,  opens  at  this  date  its  fifth 
season.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  treated  in  it 
260  patients,  135  males  and  125females.  Of  these  104  have 
had  unmistakable  critical  actions,  or  as  they  are  termed, 
Crises,  every  one  of  which  have  terminated  favorably  We 
venture  to  say,  that  no  establishment  in  the  Union,  taking 
its  whole  number  of  cases  treated,  including  transient 
patients,  can  show  a  greater  proportion.  Of  these,  45  have 
had  crises  by  skin  in  the  way  of  eruption  or  boils,  by  fever, 
and  by  intestinal  evacuations,  making  three  crises  each.  Of 
the  balance,  some  15  have  had  two  crises,  and  the  remainder 
single  crises.  Of  the  156  whohad  no  crises.  130  were  greatly 
benefited  ;  20  stayed  so  transiently,  that  no  good  or  ill  ensued, 
and  6  were  not  helped.  During  our  winter  course,  we  have 
averaged  27  patients.  We  have  remodelled  our  establish- 
ment thoroughly,  so  that  we  have  nice  single  rooms  10  by 
12  feet,  and  rooms  for  two  persons,  12  by  20  feet,  all  of 
which  are  nicely  and  newly  carpeted.  We  shall  have  fine 
boats  on  the  lake  for  the  use  of  our  guests.  Our  table  will 
maintain  its  reputation,  we  trust.  Our  help  will  be  of  the 
highest  character,  and  we  are  determined  to  satisfy  all  rea- 
sonable expectations.  We  shall  give  no  medicines.  We  are 
Hydropathists,  not  Hydrodruggists.  Our  business  is  to  take 
medicine  out  of  people,  not  to  put  it  in.  Advice  we  shall 
gladly  give,  free  of  all  charge  save  postage  to  applicants. 
The  past  year  we  have  made  over  500  prescriptions  for  treat- 
men  t  out  of  our  Institution  Our  prices  will  be  as  reasonable 
as  formerly,  but  graduated  as  follows  : 

First  four  weeks,  seven  dollars  a  week,  payable  weekly . 

Second,  six.  For  any  time  after,  five. 
Route. — From  the  east  or  west,  on  the  Albany  and  Buffalo 
Railroad  to  Skaneateles,  at  which  place  inquire  for  Mr.  James 
Tyler,  who  will  see  persons  safely  and  comfortably  at  the 
Glen.  From  the  east  or  west,  on  the  New-York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  come  to  Binghamton,  thence  to  Cortland  and 
Scott  by  stage.  Post  Office  address — Scott,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y.     J.   C.  Jackson,  M.D.,  T.  G.  Chaplin,  Proprietors. 

March,  2t. 


Prospect  Hill  Water- Cure. —Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  and  Mrs. 
M.  S.  Gove  Nichols  would  respectfully  apprise  their  friends 
and  the  public,  that  they  will  remove,  on  the  1st  of  May  next, 
to  their  country  establishment,  at  Prospect  Hill,  Port  Ches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

As  they  have  selected  this  spot,  in  preference  to  all  others 
offered  to  their  choice,  many  of  which  presented  strong  in- 
ducements, they  wish  to  give  some  of  the  controlling  rea- 
sons. 

Access  — Port  Chester  is  about  28  miles,  or  one  hour's  dis- 
tance, from  New- York,  by  the  New-Haven  Railroad,  with 
trains  running  almost  every  hour,  from  depots  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Prospect  Hill  is  in  sight  of,  and  but  a  few  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  Port  Chester  depot. 

Salubrity. — Prospect  Hill  is  high,  airy,  in  a  beautiful 
country,  and  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  Fever  and  Ague. 
We  believe  it  to  be  as  healthy  a  spot  as  there  is  in  the  world, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 

Water  — The  whole  country  is  full  of  springs,  brooks,  and 
rivers  of  delicious  water  of  perfect  softness  and  purity. 

Scenery. — The  view  from  our  establishment  is  scarcely 
paralleled  in  this  country.  It  includes  fifty  miles  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  with  its  bays  and  Islands,  half  Long  Island, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  prospect,  alone,  is  enough  to  give  new  life  to  an  in- 
valid 

Prospect  Hill  and  its  vicinity  combine  every  thing  that 
can  make  such  an  establishment  attractive — fine  walks  and 
rides,  all  needed   seclusion,   salt  and   fresh  water  bathing, 


boating,  and  every  appliance  that  can  as=ist  in  the  restoration 
to  health. 

As  our  room  will  be  limited  during  the  first  season,  and  as 
we  intend  to  take  only  so  many  patients  as  we  can  fully  ac- 
commodate, giving  them  our  undivided  attention,  applica- 
tions should  be  made  in  advance. 

Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution,  No.  1  Glen  Stp.eet. 
— This  building  was  erected  expressly  for  Hydropathic  pur- 
poses, and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  patients.  The  location  is 
retired  and  overlooks  the  city. 

Terms  — For  full  board  and  treatment,  $6  to  $10  per  week, 
according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  examination  will  usually  be 
required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  two  woollen  blankets,  one  comfortable,  and  old 
linen  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.  D.  E.  F.  Rogers,  Su- 
perintendent. Feb.  tf. 

For  Sale  or  to  Rent. — The  Fairmount  Water-Cure  Es- 
tablishment,  pleasantly  located    at  Knox  Corners,  Oneida 
County,  on  the  Rome  and  Madison  Plank  Road,  is  offered 
for  sale  or  to  rent,  on  reasonable  terms.     Persons  wishing  to 
engage  in  the  healing  art  with  pure  water,  or  in  connection 
with  keeping  a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers,  are 
\   requested  to  call  and  examine  the  premises.     If  not  sold  soon, 
<    will  be  rented  from  the  first  day  of  April  next, 
j       Knox  Corners.  John  J.  Knox.    March,  It.* 

Cleveland  Water-Cure  Establishment. — The  above 
Establishment,  having  been  put  in  fine  order,  is  now  com- 
mencing its  fourth  season.  The  success  which  has  attended  it 
thus  far  enables  the  subscriber  to  say  with  confidence,  to  all 
who  wish  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  Water-Cure 
Treatment,  that  they  can  pursue  it  here  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices  for  the  removal  of  disease.  The  location, 
although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  the  Union,  is  still  very  retired.  The  water  is 
very  pure,  soft,  and  abundant. 

The  charge  for  board,  medical  advice,  and  all  ordinary  at- 
tendance of  nurses,  is  ijJ8  per  week,  payable  weekly.  T.  T. 
Seelye,  M.D.,  Proprietor.'  Feb.5t. 

The  Round  Hill  Water-Cure  Retreat — Established 
n  1847.  Located  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  Mass.  Ac- 
cessible by  Railroad  from  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York,  in 
from  4  to  5  hours.  For  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  location 
— softness  and  purity  of  water — large  and  well-furnished 
rooms,  and  for  comforts  and  conveniences  for  patients  and 
their  friends,  this  establishment  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
country.  Address  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Agent,  or  C.  A.  Hall, 
M.D.,  Physician.  Feb.  lit 

A  Rare  Chance  for  a  Hydropathic  Physician  — For  sale, 
or  to  rent,  the  Waler-Cure.Establishment  at  Willow-Grove, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  fifteen  miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia, on  the  Eastern  road  ;  a  farm  of  forty  acres  of  good 
land  well  cultivated,  large  buildings  properly  arranged  and 
furnished,  plenty  of  the  best,  purest  water  ;  a  most  pleasant 
and  healthy  location.  Terms  moderate  For  further  partic- 
ulars apply  to  John  C.  Brunner,  No.  13  South  Tenth  st.,  Phil- 
adelphia. March,  It. 

Dr.  R.  Wesselhoeft's  Water-Cure  Establishment,  in 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  notwithstanding  many  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, continues  in  successful  operation.  Patients  are  receiv- 
ed at  a.ll  seasons  of  the  year,  and  will  meet  with  the  personal 
care  of  Dr.  W.,  who  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend again  to  his  professional  duties.  March,  4t. 

Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure  —  Binghamton,  Brocme 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  accessible  six  times  a  day,  by  N.  Y.  and  Erie 
Rail  Road.  Patients  are  received  and  treated  all  the  year 
round,  without  any  reference  to  winter.  No  letters  received 
unless  the  postage  is  pre  paid.  Dr.  O.  V.  Thayer,  Principal 
and  Resident  Physician.  Feb  2t. 

Greenwood  Springs  Water-Cure,  Cuba,  Alleghany  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  The  proprietors  oi  this  Institution  respectfully 
announce  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  and  treat  the  sick 
and  afflicted  during  the  coming  winter.  Terms  per  week, 
$5,  payable  weekly.  J.  C.  Whitaker,  J   B.  Frasier. 

Feb.  It. 


J.  W.   Clowes,  Surgeon  Dentist,  No.  7  Eighth  Avenue, 
New-York.  March,  tf. 


Dr.  George  Hoyt,  Hydropathist,  Boston,  No.  20  Winter 
street.  March,  tf.    . 

The  Brownsville  Water-Cure  Establishment,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  B^elz,  is  open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
Summer  and  Winter.  Feb.  lOt. 

Pennsylvania  Water-Cure  Establishment — By  Edward 
Acker,  M.  D.,  Phillipsburgh,  opposite  the  town  of  Beaver, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  Beaver  county,  Pa.  Feb.  8t. 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No.  22  South  Main  street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Feb.  14t.* 

Office  of  Correspondence,  Washington  City,  D.  C. — 
A  letter  on  any  business,  addressed  to  this  office,  and  inclos- 
ing a  fee  of  five  dollars,  will  procure  a  satisfactory  reply. 

References  —  R.   Wallach,  U.   S.  Marshal ;    W.   Lenox,     .*. 

Mayor ;  Jo.  Gales,  of  the  "  Intelligencer  ;"  R.  W.  Latham.     ;/ 

Banker.    Address  T.  C.  CONNOLLY,  Q 

Office  of  Correspondence,  Washington,  D.  C.  ( 

{(^"Editors  who  place  the  above  notice,  with  this  note, 
among  the  business  cards  in  their  columns,  may  at  all  times 
command  the  services  of  this  office.     T.  C.  C.        March,  6t, 
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R.    S.    HOUGHTON,    M.D., 

PHYSICIAN. 


This  establishment  is  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  adjoining  the  village  of  Har- 
rodsburg.  Kentucky,  being  thirty  miles  from  Frankfort,  twenty-eight  from  Lexington,  and 
eight  from  Kentucky  River,  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State.  The  Proprietor  is  de- 
termined to  avoid  neither  trouble  nor  expense  that  will  add  to  the  comfort  or  conduce  to  the 
improvement  of  health-seeking  invalids.  The  main  establishment  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  spacious  buildings  in  the  West.  This,  together  with  the  surrounding  cottages,  (which 
are  all  admirably  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupant.)  will  accommo- 
date 50U  patients.  "While  seeking  to  render  the  dwellings  as  desirable  as  possible,  other  and 
equally  important  considerations  have  had  due  influence  in  the  mind  of  the  proprietor. 
'•'The  grounds  are  elevated  and  extensive,  adorned  with  every  variety  of  shrubbery  grown  ill 
America,  interspersed  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rare  exotics  from  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  traversed  by  wide  srave'led  walks,  intersecting  and  crossing  each  other  in  every  di- 
rection. A  small  and  beautiful  lake  is  situated  within  the  pleasure-grounds,  whose  glassy 
surface  is  enlivened  by  many  tame  and  wild  water  fowls." — Collins' s  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Kentucky,  1847.  There  are  also  two  Bowling  Saloons,  and  an  e'egant  Saloon  for  the 
accommodation  of  patients  who  may  wish  for  other  kinds  of  physical  exercise.     The  medical 


{  department  is  filled  by  Roland  S.  Houghton.  M.D.,  •whose  experience  in  the  various 
;  departments  of  Hydropathy,  we  trust,  wili  entitle  him  to  the  entire  confidence  of  those  who 
i  may  stand  in  need  of  his  professional  services.  The  Water-Cure  has  proved  eminently 
!  successful  in  Rheumatism  of  every  grade  and  character:  Dyspepsia,  with  all  its  attendant 
i  evils,  as  Nervousness.  Headache.  Constipation.  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Htpo- 
j  chondria,  etc  ;  also,  Incipient  Consumption.  Chronic  Disease  of  the  I.ivkr.  popularly 
!  called  "  Liver  Complaint,"  Gout,  Hip  Disease.  Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Joints, 
J  Ulcers,  and  every  variety  of  Skin  disease. — not  to  mention  a  host  of  acute  diseases,  in 
i   which  it  has  proved  superior  to  any  other  mode  of  practice. 

\  Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  heavy  Comfortables  ;  also  two  Blankets,  two  coarse 
I  Cotton  and  one  heavy  Linen  Sheet,  six  Towels,  and  a  quantity  of  Old  Linen  suitable  for 
j   bandages.    All  of  these  articles  should  be  carefully  marked. 

;  Terms. — The  terms  for  board,  medical  fees  and  attendance,  will  be  ten  dollars  a  week 
'  for  each  patient  for  the  first  four  weeks  ;  for  each  successive  week,  eight  dollars.  Servants 
j  who  may  be  brought  to  attend  on  patients,  will  be  charged  §2  50  each  week.  For  further 
i  information,  address  C.  Graham,  M  D.,  Proprietor,  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky.        March,  It. 


THE  SHEKINAH.1 


This  Magazine  is  devoted  chieffy  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  and  a  discussion  of  those 
momentous  questions  which  are  deemed  auxiliary  to  the 
Progress  of  Man.  The  following  will  indicate  distinctively 
the  prominent  features  of  the  work. 

1.  Lives  of  Anciest  and  Modern  Seers,  with  elegant  por- 
traits, engraved  on  steel  expressly  for  the  Shekinah. 

2.  Elements  of  Spiritual  Science,  comprehending  the 
facts  and  philosophy. 

3.  Theosopuy  ;  or.  the  intercourse  of  Man  with  Spirit  ; 
Philosophy  of  Revelation  and  Miracle,  classification  of  Spir- 
itual Phenomena,  &c. 

4.  Psychometbical  Sketches  of  Living  Characters.  No. 
2  has  characteristic  delineations  of  Prof.  Geo  Bush,  Hon.  H. 
Greeley,  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  V.  C  Taylor,  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Parker,  and  Alice  Carey. 

5.  Essays  oh  Social  and  Political  Economy,  Editorial 
Papers  and  Reviews. 

(i.  Original  Pokt  ry  and  Music. 

CONTRD3CT.IRS. — Rev.  Jarne5  Richardson.  Jr.,  O.W  Wight, 
C.  D.  Stuart.  Horace  Greeley,  V  C.  Taylor,  T.  L  Harris.  J. 
K.  Ingills,  Frances  H.  Green,  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  An- 
nette Bishop,  aod  others.  Several  distinguished  minds  in 
Europe  are  expected  to  contribute  occasionally. 

Two  quarterly  numbers  of  the  Shekinah  have  already  been 
issued,  containing  more  than  one  hundred  pages,  each,  of 
original  matter,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  with  splendid 
Portraits  and  Music,  also  original.  No.  1  contains  a  superb 
head  of  Christ,  representing  him  in  the  lisht  of  his  transfig- 
uration. No.  2  has  elegant  portraits  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg  and  Loi  is  Kossuth. 

Terms  §2  a  year,  sthictly  in  advance.  Six  copies  will  be 
sent  to  one  address  for  $10.  A  discount  of  25  per  cent,  will 
be  made  to  booksellers  and  periodical  agents.  c>ut  the  cash 
must  accompany  the  order.  Address  S.  B.  Brittan,  Bridge- 
port, Connecti«ut.  March,  It. 


press  has  very  justly  called  it  the  "  Great  American  Maga- 
zine"1' as  it  is  designed  to  give  expression  to  the  best  and 
highest  form  of  American  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  at  New  York,  at  $2  a  year.  A  discount  o 
33  per  cent,  will  be  made  to  booksellers.  To  clubs  of  10  o 
more,  the  subscription  price  will  be  $1.50  per  annum.  Ad 
dress  C.  Chauncey  Burr  &  Co.,  New  York.      3Iarch  It. 


The  Nineteenth  Century. — This  Magazine  is  edited 
by  C.  Chauncey  Burr,  and  Celia  M.  Burr.  It  is  devoted  to 
every  form  of  rational  progress;  and  thoroughly  opposed  to 
every  species  of  unhealthy  excitement  and  delusion.     The 


Dress  ! — Dress  does  not  make  the  man,  but  genteel  apparel 
contributes  much  to  his  appearance  in  the  world  ;  and  though 
it  is  not  proper  to  adopt  Shakspeare's  advice,  and  "  make  it 
costly  as  the  purse  will  bear,"  all  persons  of  good  taste  desire 
to  be  well  clothed  within  the  limit  of  their  means.  The  ad- 
vantages for  arriving  at  this  desideratum  are  offered,  without 
the  fear  of  competition  either  in  elegance  of  style  or  reason- 
ableness of  price,  by  Booth  and  Foster,  wholesale  and  retail 
clothiers,  27  Conrtlandt  street,  New  York.  Their  establish- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  perfectly  arranged  in 
the  world.  Their  goods  are  all  of  the  best  material  that  can 
be  purchased,  and  their  workmen  skilful  and  experienced — 
enabling  them  to  afford  facilities  to  their  customers,  in  pur-  • 
chasing  the  best  and  cheapest  clothing  that  can  be  had,  which 
are  not  to  bo  met  with  elsewhere. 

Everything  belonging  to  a  gentleman's  wardrobe  may  be 
obtained,  from  a  single  garment,  or  a  full  suit,  up  to  a  com- 
plete stock  in  trade,  on  short  notice,  and  the  same  advantage- 
ous terms. 

p.S  — Strangers  and  Country  Merchants  are  requested  to 
call  on  us — we  promise  to  treat  them  well,  whether  we  sell  or 
not.  Mar.  It. 

Mcp.phy's  Self-Sealing  Advertising  Envelopes— No.  257 
Broadway,  opposite  the  City  Hall.  New  York. 

The  experience  of  years  has  established  the  superiority  of 
these  Envelopes  beyond  all  question  ;  the  testimony  of  busi- 
ness men  who  use  them,  and  their  rapidly  increasing  sale, 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  their  excellence.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  reasons  for  their  popularity  : — 

1st,  On  the  place  occupied  by  the  seal,  a  person  may  have 
his  name,  business,  and  address,  conspicuously  and  beauti- 
fully embossed,  colored  or  plain— thus  affording  perfect 
security  against  fraud. 

2d,  The  Envelope  cannot  be  opened  without  being  de- 
stroyed. 

3d.  Neither  wax  nor  wafers  are  required  to  seal  them. 

4th,  Upon  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter  the  seal  insures  its  re- 


direction at  the  post  office,  and  immediate  return,  instead  of 
being  buried  months  in  the  dead  letter  office. 

5th,  The  Envelopes  are  furnished  at  almost  the  same  price 
a«  plain  ones. 

6th,  Each  letter  mailed  is  the  most  attractive  advertise- 
ment. The  cost  of  engraving  the  seal  or  die,  with  which  the 
Envelopes  are  embossed,  is,  for  20  letters  or  less,  $1,  and  ten 
cents  for  each  additional  letter. 

Best  Buff  Envelopes  (stamped  and  gummed)  §3.50  per 
thousand  ;  best  White  do.  do.  r?4,(IO  per  thousand. 

Specimens  will  be  sent,  on  application,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

A  liberal  discount  made  to  Stationers  and  Postmasters. 

Mar.  It 


1,000  Agents  Wanted. — Headley's  Life  of  Kossuth,  just 
published  :  The  Life  of  Louis  Kossuth,  Governor  of  Hungary, 
with  notices  of  the  Distinguished  .Men  and  Scenes  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution.  To  which  is  added  an  appendix, 
containing  Kossuth's  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  the  most  important  of  the  addresses,  letters  and 
speeches  of  the  Great  Magyar  Chief.  By  P.  C.  Headley,  author 
of ''Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,"  "Life  of  Lafayette," 
etc.  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Horace  Greeley  In  one  ele- 
gant 12mo  volume  of  4G1  pp.,  with  an  accurate  steel  Por- 
trait     Price  $1.25. 

jY.  B. — Agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States,  (not  already  occupied,)  to  sell  the  above  popular 
work.  It  is  believed  that  almost  every  reading  family  will 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  possessing  the  Life  and  Speeches 
of  the  noble  Hungarian.  Such  is  the  present  indication  from 
the  unparalleled  sale  of  the  work.  Address  DERBY  A 
.MILLER,  Publishers  of  Popular  Books.  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

March,  It. 


Vapor  Baths— John   Hanna,  of  ?G  Forsyth  street,  near 
Grand,  New  York,  will  administer  Vapor  Baths  daily,  from 
9  a   m  to  10  p.m.     A  female  will  be  in  attendance  to  wa 
on  ladies.  Feb.  tf. 


82  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y  — Boot  Makers'  Union  Associa- 
tion.—Boots  and  Shoes  at  retail,  for  wholesale  prices. 
Feb  9t. 
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THE    WATER-CURE    JOURNAL 


Prospectus  of  the  Home  Circle. — Only  one  Dollar  a 
YEAR.--The  Home  Circle  is  apaper  devoted  to  polite  Literature, 
General  Intelligence,  News,  Agriculture,  Tales,  Wit,  Poetry, 
&c.  From  its  columns  are  excluded  all  articles  of  an  impro- 
per tendency,  while  it  contains  some  of  the  best  Miscellane- 
ous and  Scientific  productions  that  the  wide  field  of  Litera- 
ture affords. 

Unparalleled  Offers.— "We  will  send  Harper's  Magazine 
and  the  Home  Circle,  one  year,  to  any  partof  the  country  for 
$3.00.  Any  person  sending  us  one  dollar  free  of  expense  will 
receive  the  Home  Circle  and  the  Northern  Farmer,  (a  monthly 
gricultural  paperof  sixteen  royal  octavo  pages  illustrated  with 
engravings,)  for  one  year.  The  Home  Circle  will  contain  as 
much  new  matter  as  many  of  the  two  dollar  Weeklies,  yet  its 
price  alone  is  only  one  dollar  a  year,  and  on  the  above  terms 
it  is  the  cheapest  paper  published  in  the  Union.  Those  who 
doubt  it,  have  only  to  send  for  a  copy,  which  we  will  mail 
free  of  expense,  and  then  they  can  judge  foi  themselves.  Local 
and  travelling  Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

Address,  post  paid,  The  Home  Circle,  Hartford,  Conn. 
P.  Brockett  4  Co.,  Publishers.  March.  It.  C. 


Blake's  Patent  Fire-proof  Paint. — The  original  and  only 
genuine  article  that  can  be  sold  or  used  without  infringing 
my  Patent,  and  which,  in  a  few  months  after  applied,  turns 
to  a  slate  or  STONE, forming  a  complete  enamel  or  coat  OF 
MAIL,  over  whatever  covered,  bidding  defiance  to  fire,  water, 
or  weather.  It  has  now  been  in  use  over  seven  years,  and 
where  first  applied  is  now  like  a  stone. 

Lookout  for  worthless  counterfeits,  as  scores  of  unprin- 
cipled persons  are  grinding  up  stone,  and  various  kinds  of 
worthless  stuff,  and  endeavoring  to  sell  it  as  Fire-proof  Paint. 
I  have  recently  commenced  chree  suits  against  parties  infring- 
ing my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  prosecute  every  one  I 
can  detect.  The  genuiue,  either  in  dry  powder  or  ground  in 
oil,  of  different  colors,  can  at  all  times  be  had  at  the  General 
Depot,  84  Pearl  street.  New  York,  from  the  patentee,  Wh. 
Blake.  Mar.  tf. 


Pumps,  Fire  Engines,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  etc.— The 
subscriber  manufactures  Double  Acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  well  calculated  for  Factories,  Mines,  Breweries, 
IronWorks,  Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats,  Steam- 
boats and  Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable 
Fire  Engines,  etc. 

The  above  Pumps,  from  their  simple  construction  and  lit- 
tle liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  supplying 
Water-Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied 
by  a  natural  source,)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways, 
either  by  water  power,  horse  power,  steam  or  manual  power, 
besides  using  the  same  powers  for  many  other  purposes, 
when  not  in  use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time. 
Water  can  be  carried  over  the  grounds  for  irrigation,  out- 
houses, etc.,  or  by  means  of  hose  and  equipments  inserted 
into  a  fire  engine.  Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle, 
with  a  small  double-acting  Force  Pump,  can  be  used  for  va- 
rious purposes — washing  windows,  wetting  plants,  or  throw- 
ing water  upon  trees  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  worms, 
etc.,  arranged  on  two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  them 
from  place  to  place,  and  work  the  pump  and  guide  the  stream 
at  the  same  time. 

Ornamental  Cast  Iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
sizes.     Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps.  I  also  manufacture  Lift 
Pumps,  for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,  to  be  worked 
by  horse  power  or  manual  power.    They  are  entirely  of  metal. 

Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at 
a  higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point 
where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would 
be  preferable,  these  are  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a 
double-acting  lift  and  force  pump.  They  are  light,  easily 
handled,  and  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  fore 
and  aft,  or  across  the  ends. 

They  are  furnished  in  a  plain  but  neat  style.  Copper- 
riveted  hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descriptions. 
Wrought  Iron,  Cast  Iron,  Lead  and  Gutta  Percha  Pipes,  etc. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descriptions  given 
as  to  size  of  Pumps,  etc.  G.  B.  Farnam,  34  Cliff  street,  up- 
stairs, formerly  D.  L.  Farnam.  Feb.  4t. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Smith's  Torpedo  ELiscrRo-MAGNETic^iACHiNEs. 
— These  Machines  differ  from  all  other  Electro-Magnetic 
Machines.  The  inventor  has  made  an  improvement  by  which 
the  primary  and  secondary  currents  are  united  The  cures 
performed  by  this  instrument  now  are,  in  some  instances, 
almost  incredible.  For  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  my  new  work 
lately  issued  from  the  press,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Medical 
Application  of  Electric  Magnetism."  Mail  edition,  25  cents  ; 
postage  6  cents.  The  Torpedo  Magnetic  Machines  are  put 
up  in  neat  rosewood  cases  of  a  very  portable  size.  Price,  $12. 
To  agents  they  are  put  at  $9  Postmasters,  Druggists, 
Store-keepers,  and  all  who  are  willing  to  be  instrumental  in 
relieving  the  sick,  are  respectfully  invited  to  act  as  agents. 
They  can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any  partof  the  Union.  B.e- 
mittances  for  a  single  machine  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  my 
risk,  if  the  Postmaster's  receipt  for  the  money  be  taken. 
When  several  are  ordered,  a  draft  or  check  of  deposit  should 
be  sent.  All  letters  to  be  post-paid.  I  would  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  my  Operating  Rooms  are  open  daily  for  applying  the 
Electro-Magnetic  Machine  to  the  sick.  Those  who  prefer  it 
can  send  the  pay  to  either  of  the  Express  Offices  in  Wall 
street,  who  will  procure  the  Machine  of  me  for  them,  and 
forward  it  on.  Address,  Samuel  B.  Smith,  297fr  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  Orders  for  these  machines  received  by  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  13L  Nassau  street,  N.  Y.  Feb.  tf. 

To  Blacksmiths. — A  fine  descriptive  engraving  of  Barry's 
improved  Elliptic  Spring  Joint  willbe  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  for  $1,  with  right  to  make,  &c.  Any  required 
particulars  given.  Address  pest  paid,  S.  S.  Baury,  Brown  - 
helm,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio.  March,  It.* 
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The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia:  A  Complete  System  of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene.     An 

Illustrated  Work  embracing  Outlines  of  Anatomy  ;  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body  ;  Hygienic  Agencies,  and  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health  ;  Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cookery  ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water  Treatment ;  Special  Pathology  and 
Hydro-Therapeutics,  including  the  nature,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  all  known  diseases  ;  Application  to  Sur- 
gical Diseases  ;  Application  of  Hydropathy  to  Midwifery  and  the  Nursery.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.  Two  large  volumes, 
substantially  bound  in  Library  style,  price  $2  50.     In  numbers,  price  only  $2. 


The   Water- Cure  Journal   and    Herald   of 

Reforms.  Devoted  to  Physiology,  Hydropathy,  and  the 
Laws  of  Life.  Amply  illustrated  with  engravings  ;  pub- 
lished monthly  at  one  dollar  a  year,  in  advance. 

Water-Cure  in  America.  Over  Three  Hun- 
dred Cases  of  Various  Diseases  treated  with  Water.  By 
Drs.  Wesselhoeft,  Shew,  Bedortha,  Shiefferdecker,  Trail, 
Nichols,  and  others.  With_  Cases  of  Domestic  Practice. 
Edited  by  a  Water  Patient.  '  Price  $1. 

Hydropathy,  or  the  Water-Cure  :  Its  Prin- 
ciples. Processes,  and  Modes  of  Treatment,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Latest  Methods  adopted  by  Priessnitz.  By 
Joel  Shew,  M.D.     Price  $1. 

Bulwer,  Forbes  and  Houghton  on  the  Water 

Treatment.  A  Compilation  of  Papers  on  Hygiene  and 
Hydropathy.  Edited  by  Roland  S.  Houghton,  A.M.,  M  D 
Price  $1. 

Hydropathy  for  the  People.  Plain  Obser- 
vations on  Drugs,  Diet,  Water,  Air,  and  Exercise.  With 
Appendix  by  Dr.  Trail.     50  cents. 

Water  and  Vegetable  Diet  in  Consumption, 

Scrofula,  Cancer,  Asthma,  and  other  Chronic  Diseases. 
By  William  Lambe,  M.D.     Price  50  cents. 

The  Parent's  Guide  for  the  Transmission  of 

Desired  Qualities  to  Offspring,  and  Childbirth  made  Easy. 
A  good  book  for  Mothers.  By  Mrs.  Hester  Pendleton. 
50  cents. 

Water-Cure  Applied  to  Every  Known  Dis- 
ease. A  Complete  Demonstration  of  the  Advantages  of 
Hjdropathy.     Price  50  cents. 

Water-Cure   Manual.     A   Popular   Work, 

embracing  full  directions  for  the  Application  of  Hydropa- 
thy.    Illustrated  with  Cases.     Price  50  cents. 

Curiosities  of  Common  Water.    With  Rules 

for  Preserving  Health.     25  cents. 

Consumption  :  Its  Prevention  and  Cure  by 

the  Water  Treatment,  with  Advice  concerning  the  Lungs, 
&c.     Illustrated.     Price  50  cents. 


Philosophy  of  the  Water-Cure.  A  Devel- 
opment of  the  True  Principles  of  Health  and  Longevity. 
■  Illustrated  with  the  Confessions  and  Observations  of  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.    25  cents. 

Practice  of  the  Water-Cure.       Containing 

an  account  of  the  Various  Processes  used  in  the  Water- 
Treatment.  With  authenticated  evidence  of  its  efficacy 
and  safety.     25  cents. 

Water-Cure  in  Pregnancy  and  Childbirth. 

With  Cases  showing  the  Effects  of  Water  in  mitigating  the 
pains  and  perils  of  Parturition.     25  cents. 

Experience   in    Water-Cure.       A   Familiar 

Exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Results  of  Water  Treat- 
ment.   By  Mrs.  Nichols.     25  cents. 

The  Cholera :  Its  Causes,  Prevention,  and 

Cure,  showing  the  inefficiency  of  Drug  Treatment,  and 
the  advantages  of  tiie  Water-Cure.    25  cents. 

Errors    of   Physicians    and    Others    in    the 

Practice  of  the  Water-Cure.    25  cents. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Water  Treatment. 

A  Concise  Exposition  of  the  Human  Constitution,  the 
Conditions  of  Health,  &c.    12  cents. 

The  Water-Cure  Library,  embracing  all  the 

most  Popular  Works  on  the  subject,  in  seven  large  12mo 
volumes.     Every  family  should  have  a  copy.     Price  $5. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  A  Guide  con- 
taining Directions  for  Treatment  of  Cuts,  Bruises,  Strains, 
Broken  Bones,  Dislocations.  With  an  Appendix,  by  Dr. 
Trail.     12  cents. 

Diseases  and  Hydropathic  Management  of 

Children,  with  full  Directions  for  Training  Children  from 
birth.     By  Dr.  Joel  Shew.     50  cents. 

The    Illustrated  Water-Cure   Almanac   for 

1852.  Filled  with  useful  and  interesting  matter.  Every 
family  should  have  a  copy.  Price  only  six  cents  per  copy, 
or  twenty-five  copies  for  $1. 


Fowlers  and  Wells  have  all  works  on  Physiology,  Magnetism,  Phonography,  Phrenology,  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
generally.  Booksellers  supplied  on  tbe  most  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Agents  wanted  in  every  state,  county,  and  town. 
These  works  are  universally  popular,  and  thousands  might  be  sold  where  they  have  never  yet  been  introduced.  We  cannot 
supply  our  works  to  be  sold  on  commission 

Either  of  the  above-named  works  (except  the  Water-Cure  Library)  may  be  ordered  and  received  by  return  of  the  first 
mail  at  a  trifling  expense  for  postage,  which  must  be  prepaid.  When  possible,  it  will  be  better  for  Agents  and  others  to  have 
these  Books  sent  by  express  or  as  freight,  when  several  copies  or  more  are  wanted. 

Boston,  142  Washington  St.]  Please  address,  post-paid,  Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


Postage — Important  Notice  .'—Friends  sending  to  us  for 
Books  to  be  forwarded  to  them  by  mail,  are  notified  that  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  Books  they  should  send  money 
enough  to  pay  the  postage,  which,  according  to  the  New 
Postage  Law,  has  to  be  pre-paid  by  us  at  the  Post  Office  here 
at  so  much  an  ounce,  else  the  Book  cannot  be  sent  by  mail. 
Please  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

When  sent  not  over  500  miles,     -     1  ct.  per  ounce. 
Over  500  and  not  over  1,500,    -    -    2  cts.  "        " 
Over  1,500  and  not  over  2,500,     -     3"    "        " 
Over  2,500  and  not  over  3,500,     -     4  "     "        " 
Over  3,500, 5  ';     "         " 

Those  publishers  who  propose  to  send  books  by  mail  free 
of  postage,  usually  charge  enough  extra  for  the  book  to  pre- 
pay the  postage  on  the  same. 
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To  Book  Agents,  and  Others. — Fowlers  and  Wells,  Pub- 
lishers, 131  Nassau  street,  N.  Y.,  will  furnish,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  all  works  on  Phrenology,  Physiology,  or  Hy- 
dropathy ;  also  on  the  various  reforms  of  the  age.  Among 
others,  works  on  Phonography,  Education,  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  generally.  Catalogues  with  particulars  may  be  had 
on  application.  The  American  Phrenological  Journal — The 
Student— The  Universal  Phonographer— and  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  are  published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Clinton 
Hall,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York.  The  most  liberal  terms 
offered  to  Agents. 

When  books  are  wanted  to  go  by  mail  or  express,  the  order 
should  be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  separate  from  that  cpn- 
taining  the  names  of  subscribers  for  the  Journals. 
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To  Editors. — The  non-reception  of  our  Journal,  by  some  of  our  recent 
exchanges,  has  induced  the  belief  that  we  bad  "  cut  them  off."  This  is 
an  error.  Nor  could  a  "  greater  error"  be  entertained.  Since  our  com- 
mencement aa  ruBusuEHs,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  views  and  in- 
terests we  advocate  were  comparatively  new,  we  determined  at  once  to 
place  them  beforo  those  whose  high  office  it  was,  and  is,  to  direct  and  in- 
struct the  public  mind  through  the  press,  that  they  might  judge  of  their 
importance  and  utility.  On  this  principle  we  have  ever  acted,  nor  refused 
in  a  single  instance,  to  exchange  with  any  other  serial  in  any  language,  in 
Europe  or  America,  when  solicited  to  do  so.  Therefore,  editors  who  fail 
to  receive  our  Journal,  will  impute  it  to  some  other  cause  than  that  of  re- 
fusal on  our  part.  Resides,  tho  frequent  and  generous  notices  which  "  rns 
press"  bestow  upon  our  publications,  aro  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  all 
they  receive  in  return.  When  possible  we  shall  toko  pleasure  in  re-send- 
ing missing  numbers,  of  all  our  Journals. 


R.  P.,  [and  half  a  hnndred  others,]  wish  to  know  if  we  will  receive  sub- 
scribers for,  and  s»nd  the  Journal  to  Europe,  at  club  prices,  as  many  wish 
to  make  a  present  of  it  to  their  friends  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  etc. 
In  answer  to  which,  we  have  to  say  :  The  price  of  tho  Journal,  in  club's, 
(no  matter  where  the  subscribers  reside,)  will  bo  the  same,  viz.,  Twenty 
copies  for  $10.  But  when  wo  send  the  Journal  "out"  of  the  United  States, 
we  are  compelled  to  pre-pay  the  postage  per  number,  as  follows  : — 

To  Canada,  one  cent.  To  Scotland,  two  cents. 

To  England,  two  cents.  To  France,  two  cents. 

To  Ireland,  two  cents.  To  Germany,  two  cents. 


Back  Numbers  Wanted.— In  exchange  for  the  February  and  July 
numbers  of  the  Water-Cues:  Journal,  for  1851,the  Publishers  will  send 
any  twenty-five  coot  book  from  their  list  which  may  b»  dosired.  Ad- 
dress Water-Cube  Journal,  New  York. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

no.  nx 


It 


BY   T.    L.    NICnOLS,    M.D. 

is  a  comfort  to  be  criticized. 


Few  things 

please  a  writer  Letter.  Censure  is  better  than  in- 
difference. When  a  man  finds  that  a  woman  will 
not  love  him,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  get  her 
to  quarrel  with  him.  One  finds  fault  that  my 
Physiology  it  not  religiously  orthodox.  Perhaps 
not.  As  I  did  not  make  Physiology,  I  can't  an- 
swer for  it.  If  God  has  made  man,  so  that  his 
Physiology  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  let  those 
whose  business  it  may  happen  to  be,  settle  the 
matter.  As  a  man  of  science,  I  have  never  thought 
it  my  duty  to  "  reconcile  science  with  religion." 
I  have  never  even  thought  about  their  being  at 
variance.  I  leave  that  to  Professor  Silliman,  and 
the  learned  pundits.  Science,  I  feel  quite  sure, 
does  not  conflict  with  my  religion  ;  and  whenever 
they  do  conflict,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  one  or  the 
other  is  not  worth  having. 

I  am  quite  aware,  also,  that  these  first  chapters 
of  mine  are  somewhat  rudimentary.  They  are 
not  written  for  the  learned;  but  for  the  many 
thousands  of  worthy  people  who  will  become 
learned  in  time,  if  those  of  us  whose  business  it  is 
to  teach,  only  do  our  duty.  There  is  no  truth 
they  are  not  capable  of  comprehending,  if  they 
can  only  have  a  little  time  and  the  right  way  to 
come  at  it.  1  do  not  despair  of  imparting  all  that 
I  know  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal — but  it  can't 
be  done  in  one  article,  (I  rather  flatter  myself;) 
and  in  all  things  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

In  Physiology,  these  beginnings  are  a  little  hard 
to  find.  Life  is  a  circle.  Suppose  I  were  to 
begin  with  the  life  of  the  foetus,  the  microscopic 
globule,  that  is  to  become  a  man.  This  germ  is 
the  end  of  a  whole  series  of  vital  processes.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  last  and  highest  of  the  organic 
functions.  In  the  last  number  I  spoke  of  respi- 
ration;  in  this,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  tho 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

If  there  is  anything  central,  it  is  this  vital  fluid. 
The  blood  is  thought  to  be  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  body.  The  doctors  differ  here  as  elsewhere. 
One  says  there  are  eight  pounds, — auother  thirty. 
More  or   less   it  pervades  every  portion   of  the 


system.  Prick  the  skin  anywhere,  and  blood 
follows.  Seventy  times  a  minute,  two  ounces  are 
sent  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into  the  lungs, 
and  the  same  quantity  from  the  left  side  over  tho 
whole  body.  A  gallon  a  minute  is  a  pretty  good 
stream.  A  large  portion  of  this  is  sent  to  the 
brain,  by  four  arteries,  which  unite  together  in  a 
curious  way,  so  that  if  one,  or  two,  or  even  three 
of  them  should  be  cut  off,  the  brain  would  still  be 
supplied  with  blood. 


Fig.  1. 


Here  are  the  arteries  in  the  base  of  the  crani- 
um, where  blood  is  received  from  the  two  inter- 
nal carotids,  and  the  two  vertebral  arteries. 

Everywhere  the  arteries  which  carry  the  blood 

from  the  heart,  have  the  same  kind  of  terminations. 

They  divide  and   sub-divide,  until  they  become 

much  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and 

i  then,  if  you  watch  them,  they  become  large  again, 

and  if  you  could  get  astride  of  a  globule  of  blood, 

and  ride  through  an  artery  into  a  capillary,  the 

j  first  you  would  know  you  would  be  going  buck  to 

I  the  heart  in  a  vein.     These  capillaries,  where  we 
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have  the  transition  from  arteries  to  veins  are  found  everywhere,  in  the  skin, 
the  lungs,  and  in  all  the  viscera;  and  everywhere  these  little  vessels 
interlace  with  each  other,  or  anastamose,  as  we  say,  when  we  wish  to  he 
learned.  Let  us  borrow  a  magnified  frog's  foot  of  Dr.  Trail,  and  see  how 
these  vessels  look.  If  you  had  the  live  foot  itself  under  a  good  miscroscope, 
you  could  see  the  globules  or  disks  of  the  blood,  making  their  way  through 
all  these  channels,  like  pumpkins  through  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  or  Ganges 
after  a  freshet 

This  anastamosis  of 
blood  vessels  is  found 
everywhere,  both  in 
arteries  and  veins.  It 
is  a  beautiful  provision 
of  nature,  by  which 
every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem is  supplied  with 
blood,  in  spite  of  many 
accidents  and  diseases, 
and  by  which  the  equi- 
librium of  the  circu- 
lation is  maintained. 
"When  the  large  artery 
that  supplies  the  leg  is 
tied,  the  limb  is  cold 
at  first,  but  after  a  little 
time  it  becomes  warm 
again.  Examine  the 
limb,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  branches  above 
the  ligature,  interlac- 
ing with  those  below, 
have  enlarged,  and  the 
blood  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  limb  has 
found  its  way  through 
self-expanding  chan- 
nels. The  limb  asks  for  blood,  as  the  stomach  asks  for  food ;  the  heart 
sent  it  as  far  as  it  could,  but  it  was  left  for  the  nervous  power,  to  open  the 
passages  by  which  it  could  be  supplied. 

The  manner  in  which  larger  arteries  than  those  in  a  frog's  foot  anastomose 
is  finely  shown  in  this  plate  of  the  distribution  of  arteries  to  the  intestines. 
Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  distributed  upon  the  large  and 
small  intestines. 

Before  going  into  this 
question  of  the  circulation 
which  has  puzzled  the 
doctors  for  three  centuries, 
we  must  first  take  a  glance 
at  the  centre  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  heart.  This  is  a 
double  organ — it  is  in  fact 
two  hearts  joined  together. 
"We  read  a  great  deal' about 
the  mysteries  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  but  in  an  ana- 
tomical, and  mechanical 
point  of  view,  the  human 
heart  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  a  sheep  or  an  ox. 
In  structure  and  function 
they  are  precisely  alike. 
You  can  examine  one  just 
as  well  as  the  other.  Each 
side  of  this  double  heart 
has  its  separate  function. 
The  right  side  receives  the 
blood  from  the  veins,  and 
sends  it  to  the  lungs  for 


purification  and  oxygenation.  The  left  side  receives  the  blood  from  the 
lungs,  and  sends  it  over  the  system.  Here  are  two  regular  force-pumps, 
which  work  seventy  years,  and  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred,  at  an  ave- 
rage of  seventy  strokes  a  minute.  There's  machinery  for  you.  How  seldom 
these  pumps  get  out  of  order !    Not  half  so  often  as  the  doctors  would  make  us 

believe.   These  pumps 
J, 


\  V 


V 


are  supplied  with  val. 
ves,  to  keep  the  blood 
from  going  back  into 
the   veins,  or  return- 
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view  of  the  heart ;  h. 
\\  is  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, branching  off  to 
^  the  lungs,  and  carry- 
ing the  blood  from  the 
right  heart ;  while  c.  is 
the  aorta,  coming  from 
the  left.  The  large  ves- 
sels, o.  g ,  are  the  great 
veins,  bringing  the 
blood  to  the  left  side 
of  the  heart 

The    two    auricles, 
which      receive     the 
^lo-  4»  blood,     are     in     the 

upper  portion,  and  the  two  ventricles,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the 
blood  is  expelled,  are  below,  towards  the  apex.  The  walls  of  the  auricles 
are  there,  requiring  no  great  power  of  contraction;  those  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle are  thicker,  having  force  enough  to  throw  the  blood  into  the  lungs, 
while  those  of  the  left  are  much  thicker  and  stronger. 

Fig.  5  is  a  diagram  of  the  same 
heart  laid  open,  so  as  to  show  the 
valves,  and  the  course  of  the  blood 
indicated  by  the  arrows. 

These  two  hydraulic  engines  work 
with  a  force  variously  estimated. 
The  left  is  several  times  stronger 
than  the  right,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
the  walls  are  thicker.  The  force  of 
the  contractions  of  the  left  side  has 
been  estimated  at  over  fifty  pounds ; 
but  I  shall  show  that  this  is  not  the 
chief  force  employed  in  the  circula- 
tion, and  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
what  it  is. 

The  heart  of  a  fish  is  single,  and 
the  same  impulse  sends  the  blood  to  its  lungs  or  gills,  and  so  on  over  the 
whole  body.  But  a  whale,  as  everybody  knows,  is  not  a  fish.  He  is  a  warm 
blooded  animal  of  the  same  class  as  man  and  the  pigs.  He  has  a  regular  built 
heart,  with  two  auricles  and  ventricles,  and  a  tremendous  engine  it  is,  throw- 
ing gallons  of  blood,  at  every  pulsation,  through  arteries  like  the  hose  of  a 
fire  engine.  Such  a  machine  as  a  whale's  heart  is  something  tremendous ; 
and  its  working  must  be  like  that  of  the  engine  that  drives  a  steam-boat 

The  heart,  in  a  rudimentary  shape,  is  one  of  the  first  formed  of  our  organs. 
First  is  the  blood,  then  the  vessels  to  contain  it,  then  a  central  heart  to  give 
it  impulse.  As  the  lungs  are  not  used  in  foetal  life,  there  is  only  the  sys- 
temic circulation,  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  the  human  being 
resembles  a  fish  in  more  than  one  particular. 

In  my  next  I  shall  try  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  moving  forces  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  its  offices  in  the  animal  economy.  If  I  am 
not  profound  enough,  I  have  only  to  dive,  and  we  shall  get  deep  enough 
before  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject. 


"  Nor  is  it  left  arbitrary,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  every  man,  to  do  as  he  list ;  after  the 
dictates  of  a  depraved  humour  and  extravagant  pliancy,  to  live  at  what  rate  he  pleaseth  ;  but 
every  one  is  bound  to  observe  the  Injunction  and  Law  of  Nature,  upon  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  their  health,  strength,  and  liberty — the  true  and  long  enjoyment  of  themselves." 

Maihwaybinqe. 
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SCABIES    OR    ITCH. 

BY  JOEL  SHEW,  M.  D. 

[A  benevolent  young  lady,  in  the  country,  who  has 
herself  experienced,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  blessings 
of  Water-Cure,  communicates  to  me  the  following  re'- 
qucst : 

"  I  write  this  evening  to  ask  a  favor,  not  for  myself 
but  for  others,  that  wish  it.  That  old-fashioned  disease, 
the  itch,  has  again  made  its  appearance ;  but  they  say 
it  caunot  be  cured  as  it  used  to  be,  with  brimstone.  I 
know  of  two  children  that  have  had  it  a  year,  and 
everything  has  been  tried  that  has  ever  been  said  to  be 
good,  but  all  in  vain.  A  neighbor  of  ours  has  a  daugh- 
ter that  has  it.  Iler  mother  tried  her  best  to  cure  it 
for  about  three  months.  I  then  persuaded  her  to  try 
the  Water-Core,  but  knew  not  what  baths  were  best 
adapted  to  the  complaint,  but  concluded  it  would  be 
the  wet  sheet  pack.  She  has  taken  it  two  months,  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  to  be  curing  the  humor  ;  but  it 
rages  every  now  and  then,  as  bad  as  at  first.  Now 
what  I  wish  is,  if  it  is  convenient,  that  we  may  have  a 
chapter  written  upon  it  for  the  next  No.  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal." 

Upon  receiving  this  timely  hint,  I  looked  among  my 
papers  for  an  article  which  I  had  written  on  this  sub- 
ject some  time  since,  and  which  I  herewith  present :] 

Who  does  not  remember  the  time,  when  in  his  boy- 
hood days,  his  mother  made  him  swallow  brimstone 
and  molasses,  roasted  brimstone  ointment  in  upon  his 
cuticle  and  made  him  sleep  night  after  night  in  clothes 
saturated  with  sulphur,  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
burned  ? 

This  disease  makes  its  appearance  mostty  about  the 
wrists  and  ankles,  between  the  fingers  and  toes,  some- 
times upon  the  front  of  the  body,  in  the  arm-pits,  but 
most  of  all  about  the  roots  of  the  thumbs.  It  is  seldom 
if  ever  seen  upon  the  face.  It  is  said  to  be  seen,  far 
more  frequently  at  the  roots  of  the  thumbs  than 
anywhere  else  ;  then  at  the  wrist ;  next  between  the 
fingers,  at  the  ankles  and  between  the  roots  of  the 
toes,  and  next  on  the  front  of  the  chest. 

This  affection  could  not  possibly  have  a  more  appro- 
priate name.  The  itching  is  both  intense  and  inces- 
sant ;  and  the  relief  from  scratching  the  parts  affected 
by  it  is  so  great,  that  the  patient  cannot  restrain  him- 
self from  this  exercise.  James  I.,  King  of  England, 
said  that  no  subject  deserved  to  have  it,  on  account  of 
the  great  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  scratching  the 
affected  parts. 

Varieties. — Dr.  Good  describes  five  varieties  of  this 
disease  : 

1.  Papidaris  or  rank  itch,  in  which  there  is  an  erup- 
tion of  miliary,  aggregate  pimples  ;  with  a  papulae, 
slightly-inflamed  base,  and  vesicular  apex;  pustules 
scantily  interspersed  tips,  when  abraded  by  scratching, 
covered  with  a  minute,  globular,  brown  scab.- 

2.  Visicularis  or  watery  itch,  in  which  the  eruption 
is  of  larger  and  more  perfect  vesicles,  filled  with  a 
transparent  fluid,  with  an  uninflamed  base,  intermixed 
with  pustules  ;  at  times  coalescing  and  forming  scabby 
blotches. 

3.  Purulenta  or  j>ocky  itch ,  in  which  the  eruption 
consists  of  distinct,  prominent,  yellow  pustules,  with  a 
slightly-inflamed  base ;  occasionally  coalescing,  and 
forming  irregular  blotches,  with  a  hard,  dry,  tenacious 
scab. 

4.  Complicata  or  complicated  itch,  in  which  the  erup- 
tion is  complicated  of  pustular,  vesicular,  and  papulse 
pimples,  co-existing ;  spreading  widely  over  the  body ; 
occasionally  invading  the  face ;  sometimes  confluent 
and  blotch}'. 

5.  Exotica  or  mangy  itch ,  in  which  the  eruption  con- 
sists chiefly  of  rank,  numerous  pustules,  with  a  hard 
inflamed  base,  rendering  the  skin  rough  and  brownish  ; 
itching  extreme,  abrasion  unlimited,  from  excessive 
scratching.    Produced  by  handling  mangy  animals. 

Causes. — It  is  importaut  to  observe  that  as  a  pri- 
mary disease,  itch  is,  in  every  instance,  the  result  of 


personal  uncleanliness  and  an  accumulation  of  sordea, 
or  in  other  words  of  foul  matter  and  excretions  on  the 
skin.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  all  accurate  observers 
on  this  subject.  True,  cleanly  children  may  and  often 
do,  contract  the  itch  ;  but  as  Dr.  Good  well  ol>~' 
"it  always  appears  most  readily  when  close  air,  meagre 
diet,  and  little  exercise  are  companions  of  personal 
tilth  ;  for  here  the  skin  is  more  irritable  and  more 
easily  acted  upon  by  any  morbid  cause." 

It  is  common  for  itch  to  appear  after  fever.  Dr.  El- 
liotson  indeed  remarks  that  it  is  very  common  in  such 
cases.  Now,  if  this  be  a  fact,  of  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  are  we  not  to  account  for  the  circum- 
stance as  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  uncleanly 
maimer  in  which  fever  patients  have  generally  been 
treated  in  the  old  modes.  To  keep  a  fever  patient  any- 
thing like  clean  it  is  necessary  to  wash  his  whole  sur- 
face at  least  two  or  three  times  thoroughly  every  da}', 
and  to  change  both  his  body  and  bed-clothing,  as 
often.  But  these  things  are  never  done  in  the  old 
practice  as  every  one  knows. 

In  the  latter  times  of  transcendental  speculation  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  disease  has  an  animalcu- 
lar  origin  ;  or  that  it  is  a  small  insect  that  burrows  in 
the  flesh,  and  causes  the  mischief  upon  the  skin. 
"  The  immediate  cause  of  the  itch,"  says  the  Library 
of  Medicine,  "  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  presence  of 
an  insect, — the  '  acarus  scabei ;'  at  least,  the  existence 
of  this  insect  is  now  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  recent 
researches  of  M.  Rennice,  which  confirm  the  former 
assertions  of  Avenzoar,  Hafeuseffer,  Bonomo,  Castoni, 
Ingvassia,  Joubert,  and  Monfet.  The  acarus  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  vesicle  (as  Gale  asserted,  and  thus 
misled  observers,)  but  at  the  end  of  a  small  reddish 
farrow,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  crooked,  about 
two  lines  in  length,  which  begins  at  the  vesicle,  and 
finishes  with  the  insect.  A  minute  subcuticular  spot 
is  often  perceptible  near  a  distinct  vesicle  ;  on  raising 
the  cuticle  with  a  pin,  a  small  white  corpuscle,  which 
moves  when  lifted  with  the  point  of  the  pin,  becomes 
visible  ;  this  is  the  acarus.  The  serosity  contained  in 
the  vesicles  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  produce  the 
itch,  whilst  the  acarus  immediately  produces  the  vesi- 
cles ;  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  explained,  why  the  itch 
is  so  easily  caught,  by  only  touching  the  hand  of  a 
person  infected  with  it ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  extract  the 
insect  furrowed  under  the  cuticle." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  insect  is  found  some- 
times in  connection  with  itch.  Whenever  any  part 
or  organ  of  the  body  has  become  weakened  in  its 
action,  it  is  apt  to  become  the  habitation  of  worms  or 
insects,  and  a  place  in  which  they  may  even  generate 
their  kind.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  worms  in  the 
bowels,  for  vermin  in  this  part  of  the  body  is  always 
indicative  of  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs.  So 
too  we  see  maggots  and  worms  in  ulcers  that  are  not 
properly  attended  to,  especially  in  hot  climates.  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  moreover,  that  a  sort  of  insect  is  some- 
times found  in  connection  with  itch,  as  also  in  some 
other  cutaneous  diseases.  But  these,  whenever  they 
appear,  are  not  a  cause,  but  a  consequence,  of  the  dis- 
ease. How,  too,  can  an  insect  that  is  difficult  to  ex- 
tract from  the  skin ,  be  the  cause  of  a  disease  which  is 
so  easily  communicated  from  one  to  another,  as  the 
itch  ?  And  why  does  not  the  insect,  if  an  insect  be 
the  cause  of  itch,  attack  all  parts  of  the  surface,  or  one 
part  as  soon  as  another  ? 

Treatment. — "  There  are  few  complaints,"  says  one 
distinguished  author,  "  that  have  been  treated  with  so 
many  remedies,  and  none  with  so  many  pretended 
specifics.  Sulphur,  zinc,  acids  of  all  kinds,  bayberries, 
white  hellebore,  arsenic,  alum,  muriate  and  other  pre- 
parations of  quicksilver,  alkali,  tobacco,  and  tar,  have 
all  been  used  externally  in  the  form  of  lotions  or  oint- 
ments, and  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid  have  been  given 
internally,  and  strongly  recommended  for  their  suc- 
cess." 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that,  after  all  .there  is  no 


certain  specific  known  in  drug  treatment  for  tin    it,  |,. 

Sulphur,  externally,  seemt  to  be  the  most  reliable  <.f 
iii,  e  Bo-called  remedies;  Internally  it  does  no  good. 
But  there  have  been  cases  which  have-  re  I  ted  nil  mo- 
thods  of  Che  drag  kind,  but  which  have  afterwards 
been  cored  by  tip-  force  of  nature  alone. 

It  Isthe  notion  with  those  who  believe  in  the  insect 
theory  respecting  itch,  that  sulphur,  or  whatever  sub- 
stance is  used,  cures  by  Its  property  of  destroying  the 
animalcule.  According  to  the  experiments  ofM.Alhiu 

Gras,  the  insect  lives  sixteen  hour,  i„  the  VBporof 
burnt  sulphur  ;  three  hours  in  water  ;  two  hour,  in 
Olive  oil ;  one  hour  in  tin'  acetate  of  lead  ;  one  hour  in 
pulverized  brimstone;  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
lime  water  ;  twenty  minutes  in  vinegar  and  spirits  of 
wine  ;  twelve  minutes  in  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
potash  :  and  only  from  four  to  six  minute,  in  :,  solution 
of  the  hydriodate  of  potash.  Hence,  if  poisoning  the 
insect  is  the  only  object  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  affliction,  the  latter  substance,  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  (improperly  called  hydriodate  of  potash,) 
is  the  best  of  those  mentioned.  No  doubt  a  solution  of 
tobacco  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  these  vermin. 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  insect  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  but  only  an  attendant  in  some 
cases,  but  not  all.  Hence,  we  are  to  look  farther  than 
to  the  mere  killing  of  the  vermin  in  the  treatment  of 
this  loathsome  complaint.  In  the  use  of  poisons,  too, 
it  should  be  remembered,  there  is  always  danger  of 
doing  serious  harm  to  the  constitution  ;  so  that,  while 
destroying  the  disease,  we  may  bring  on  a  much  worse 
state  of  things  than  that  for  which  the  treatment  is 
administered.  This  fact  has  often  been  exemplified  in 
practice. 

"  The  itch,"  says  Dr.  Good,  "is  not  difficult  to  cure, 
and  seems  only  to  require  an  application  that  will  ex- 
cite a  new  and  more  healthy  action  in  the  cutaneous 
vessels."  Now  if  the  opinion  of  this  learned  author  is 
correct — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it — we  see  how 
admirably  well  calculated  the  water  processes  are  to 
effect  the  object.  What  other  treatment  can  possibly 
exert  so  good  an  influence  on  the  skin  as  this  ?  What 
treatment  in  the  wide  world  is  there  that  will  "  excite 
a  new  and  more  healthy  action  in  the  cutaneous  ves- 
sels" like  the  Water-Cure? 

And  then  there  is  the  other  circumstance  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  disorder — the  filth  and  un- 
cleanliness  of  those  in  general  who  have  it,  "  A  word 
to  the  wise  "  is  sufficient  on  this  point. 

Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  the  dirty  children  for 
the  most  part  that  get  the  itch?  "  But,"  says  an  ob- 
jector, "  we  all  of  us  had  it  when  we  were  children,  and 
do  yon  say  we  were  not  kept  clean  ?"  The  answer  is, 
that  wearing  a  woollen  shirt  one,  two,  or  three  weeks, 
night  and  day,  without  changing,  or  having  it  washed, 
and  never  for  the  whole  winter  washing  the  body  at  all, 
does  not  accord  with  our  ideas  of  cleanliness.  The 
only  wonder  in  regard  to  such  habits  is,  that  children 
do  not  get  the  itch  ofteiier  than  they  do. 

The  itch  being  then  Primarily  a  disease  arising  from 
uncleanliness,  we  see  how  admirably  fitted  to  its  preven- 
tion water  treatment  must  be.  And  in  pursuing  it  wo 
could  hardly  go  amiss  if  we  but  so  manage  as  to  ensure 
the  strictest  cleanliness,  and  manage  to  promote  the 
patient's  strength.  We  may  with  advantage  use  tepid 
baths,  cold  baths,  the  wet  pack,  and  with  particular 
advantage  the  rubbing  sheet.  This,  be  it  remembered, 
is  an  admirable  remedy  for  the  skin.  The  wet  band- 
ages also  would  be  highly  salutary. 

What  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  substances  can  at 
all  compare  with  water  as  a  remedy  for  the  intolerable 
itching  in  this  disease  ? 

If  we  were  to  go  upon  the  plan  of  treating  the  dis- 
ease as  being  one  of  insect  origin  only,  water  would  be 
a  good  remedy,  as  every  one  knows.  It  is  notorious  that 
vermin  and  water  do  not  at  all  agree  with  each  other  ; 
and  as  we  have  seen,  the  insect  that  is  sometimes  found  ^ 
in  connection  with  itch,  lives  only  three  hours  in  water 
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while  m  the  vapor  of  burnt  Bttlphur,  which  has  been 
so  much  recommended,  it  lives  sixtkks  SOI  BG  '  A' 
all  events,  look  at  it  in  whatever  light  we  may,  water 
is  an  admirable  remedy  for  tin,  as  well  as  all  other 
disorders  to  which  the  living  body  is  subject. 
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CASE   OF   CHOLERA  BILIOSA. 

On  the  25th  of  February  last,  al  ten  o'clock,  P.  M., 
Mr.  Dowden,a  married  man  of  thirty  yean  of 
short,  rather  muscular,  bony,  and   billons  constitu- 
tion, regular  and  temperate  iii  habits,  (like  everybody 

in  this  neighborhood,)  was  attacked  by  cholera,  after 
having  felt  unwell    for  some   days   previous.     Living 

alone  with  his  young  and  Inexperienced  wife  in  a  silk 
factory,  and  she  not  daring  to  lease  bim  to  go  for  med- 
ical assistance,  he  was  exposed  for  nine  hours  and  B 
half  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  disease,  without  any  other 

remedies  than  some  hot  tea,  which  had  no  other  i 
than  to  favor  the  discharges  from  the  stomach  and  the 
bowels.     When   I  was  called  by  the  agent  of  the  l.o  - 

tory,  Mr.  S.  L.  Hill,  the  bilious  discharges  bad  oeaeed 
long  ago,  being  supplied  by  Hie  peculiar  rice-water 

discharges  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera;   the   patient's  eyes 
were  glassy,  Wide  open,  void  of  any  other' 
but  that  of  terror  ;  his  lace  was  contracted;   hi- skin 
pale,  cold,  bloodless  ;   his  hands,  feet,  and  the  mu 

of  the  abdomen  contracted,  and,  as  were  also  hi-  cheek 
bones,  nose,  and  chin,  of  a  livid  hue.  He  complained 
of  an  intense  pain  in  his  stomach  and  spine,  which 

distracted  his  mental  faculties  ;  from  time  to  time  \  in- 
lent  cramps  seized  him,  with  excruciating  pain  in  his 
heart,  stomach,  and  spine;  bis  pulse  wxs  scarcely 
perceptible. 

I  saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

I  sent  for  a  washtub  of  sufficient  size,  half  filled  with 
quite  cold  water,  into  which  he  was  lifted,  alter  having 
been  rubbed  with  a  we1  towel,  four  men  began  to  rub 
him  with  their  hands,  often  dipped  into  the  v, 
in  the  beginning,  the  cramps  became  more  and  more 
violent,  but.  rubbing  the  parts  affected  very  hard  always 
produced  immediate  relief.  1 1  is  >k  in  soon  began  to  color, 
but  the  cramps  in  the  extremities  increased  :  also  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  convulsively  contracted-  I 
The  pulse  did  not  improve  for  some  time.  Alter  forty- 
five  minutes'  constant  rubbing  of  the  extremities, 
spine,  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  cramps  began  to 
abate,  the  skin  was  quite  red,  the  face  looked  more  j 
natural ;  the  discharges  had  stopped  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation.  He  was  shivering,  and  re- 
quested to  be  released.  We  continued  rubbing  for 
some  minutes  more,  then  placed  him  in  a  woollen 
blanket,  previously  wanned  and  spread  on  his  bed 
and,  wrapping  him  tight,  covered  him  with  comforters 
so  as  to  make  a  regular  pack.  After  some  minutes,  the 
cramps  appeared  again  ;  his  pulse  was  again  almost  in- 
sensible ;  he  groaned  "his  heart  was  cold — he  must 
die ;"  the  pain  in  the  stoma rti  returned.  I  had  to 
open  his  pack  and,  being  left  alone  with  him,  to  repeat 
rubbing  under  the  blanket,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by 
his  wife  after  a  while,  and  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  re- 
turned. He  frequently  drank  cold  water,  and  swal- 
lowed little  pieces  of  ice,  which  I  put  in  his  mouth,  to 
allay  his  thirst.  Neither  vomiting  nor  diarrhoea  re- 
appeared. After  he  had  laiu  there  for  about  an  hour, 
being  rubbed  every  time  the  cramps  returned,  the 
pulse  began  to  revive,  the  cramps  ceased  ;  he  became 
easier,  but  still  the  pain  in  the  stomach  and  spine,  and 
"  coldness  of  the  heart  "  continued.  The  windows  had 
been  open  during  this  two  hours'  operation,  and  I  or- 
dered them  to  be  left  open  until  the  patient  would  be 
well. 

I  had  to  leave,  to  see  another  patient    'When  I  re- 
turned, about  noon,  I  found  Mr.  Dowden  considerably  ' 
better.    His  pulse  was  regular  and  stronger,  although 
still  weak  enough  ;  his  features  and  eyes  more  natu- 
ral ;  the  livid  tint  of  his  face,  hands,  and  feet  had  dis-  \ 
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appeared  j  his  skin  felt  moist,  though  very  little.     I 

a  fresh  bandage  on  hi-  stomach, and  gave  him 

ice-water   to    drink.     Towards   evening    he    felt     bad 
again  ;  on  drinking  D  vomited  again  some  bile, 

alter  which    his  skin  became   moist,  and    be    fell   re- 

1.    lb-  kept  changing  bandages,  which  had  been 

put  upon  his  stomach  and  bowels  BOOH  alter  the  opera- 
tion in  the  sit/,  bath,  and  continued  to  be  well  covered, 

but  the  windows  open,  vtitb  a  tin-  in  the  room. 

During  the  day.  the  pries!  called  tO  take  .are  of  the 

patient's  soul,  but  - i  began  to  meddle  with  the  body 

also,  strongly  disapproving  the  dm  of  cold  water  in 
such  a  disease  as  that    I  directly  perceived  the  im- 

alled-foT  Interference  had  l<  it.bm 
bui  ceeded  In  restoring  i  and  banlshin 

remedies  which  he  had  advised,  In  which  l  was  as- 
sisted  by  a  former  successful  Hydropathic  I 
ol  the  same  patient 

.Next  day,  the  27th  of  February,  pattenl  was  much 
better  ;  -till  complaining,  however,  of  bis  stomach  and 
spine,    l  continued  the  bandages,  and  packed  him. 
After  a  three  lean-'  pack,  he  took  a  dripping 
The  windows  continui  d  to  be  kepi  op<  a.    i 
-ome  - 1 in  i  and  ■  i-oKi  r-.    Was  up  n r 

On  the  28th, patient  nt  up  almost  the  whole 
ins  appetite  returned,  bul  he  fell  stiB 
not  remi  tnber  anything  of  our  iir-t  pn  In  the 

-it/  bath,  hi-  mind  ha\  in  I  mm  h  distracted  by 

the  Bufferings  of  the  body,  and  Us  vital  now 
much  exhausted.    1  dismissed  him  with  the  adi 

take  two  or  three  jack-  in.. re. 

Not  wis]  peat  whatever  may  ]  u  said 

about  Cholera  in  the  Water-Core  Journal,  I  give  this 
case  without  further  remarks,  as  an  additional  proof 
of  the  efficacy  ol  Hydropathic  treatment  in  toll 
midable  • 

What  do  our  readers  -ay  of  Nmefy-om  per  cent  of 
the  patients  dying  of  ship  fever  in  the 
immigrants' hospitals  T    There  is  no  water  used;  the 
window-  are  closely  shut  up  to  keep  the  miasma,  de- 
•  d  in  the  airless  -•  I  the  \'  --•  Is,  In  the 

most  concentrated,  state  possible;  although  every  phy- 
sician knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  air  and 
are  the  best  remedies  to  destroy  it.    And  ttu 
poor  immigrants,  who  were  fortunate  enough  t..  est  ape 
from  European  tyrants  and  misery,  are  systematically 
killed  with  the  best  intentions  to  Bave  them.    I  once 
tried  to  introduce  Water-Cnre  for  typhus  in  thi 
pital  on  Ward's  bland,  but  although  the  directing 
physician  then  was  a  German  who  knew  me.  Us 
science  would  not  permit  him  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  I'ries-nit/.'s  method,  as  long  as  the  pharmacy  gave 
him  the  necessary  remedies  for  the  disease."    And  I 
dare  say  he  was  proportionally  successful  at  the  time, 
the  number  of  the  dying  being  (if  I  recollect  right) 
no  more  than  sixteen  or  twenty  per  cent.     His  Amer- 
ican succes-or  has   improved  the  business  as  above 
stated ! 

The  result-  in  Allopathic  treatment  of  cholera  has 
averaged,  up  to  this  day.  fifty-five  per  cent,  dead  ;  un- 
the  Hydropathic  treatment,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  nine  per  cent.  Charles  Munde. 

Flwcnce  (.formerly  BensonmBe)  Water-Cure,') 

at  NortKampton,  Mass.,  March  5th,  1852.      S 


Humanity. — A  German  Homoeopathic  physician,  pre- 
vious to  sallying  forth .  armed,  to  take  part  in  the  Berlin 
struggle  for  freedom ,  was  observed  subjecting  his  bullets 
to  some  chemical  process.  His  comrades,  suppposing 
that  he  was  poisoning  the  lead,  remonstrated  with  him. 
"  Gentlemen,"  he  replied,  "  you  totally  misconceive 
my  intentions.  Humanity  is  my  aim,  and  shall  ever  be 
the  only  object  of  my  life.  Observe,  if  you  please,  that 
this  is  not  poison  in  which  I  lay  my  bullets,  but  tincture 
of  amice.  The  oxide  thus  produced  serves  as  an  infal- 
lible homoeopathic  cure  for  the  wound,  which,  if  not  at 
once  fatal,  is  certain  to  be  healed  before  morning." 
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WAT  KIM' IKE  DIRECTIONS 

AND  PROCESS] 

Many  of  our  tabscriben  h 

c\pi..iiat  loo  of  the  vnriouc  applianoM  ol  \\  I 

we  cannot  I  [j  them  than  by  ]  nblishing  the 

■  g  circular  din  I  nb- 

lishuu-ut*.     Thut  of    1  'r.  and  Mr-    Nichols  was  pub- 

i  several  months  ago,  but  it  will  be  new  to  : 
thousand   of  subscribers  whose  names  have  been  re- 
ceived since. 

M;    AM.  hOS.  NI<  II    >L8*e  I  IIMTLAK. 

DlHKTIOKS  !<<  WiTM-Cl  KB  —  l>r.  T.  I.  RkMU  and 
Miry  S    Gori  N  ffaur-Cure  Physicians,  h*i 

'lie    following  rulei  of  treatment,   diet,   and    r> . 
and  explana  -cesses,  to  aid  tlieir  patients,  and  fa- 

cilitate the  home  practice  of  the  W  »••  luec- 

ii   us  in  to  be  followed  strictly,  and  not  varisd  from  without 
consultation. 

The  mind  of  u  •  .-.ml  be  free  from  all  care,  trou- 

. .  aorrow  or  Avoid  gloomy    convsrsa- 

lion  and  thought.     Shun  repulsive  occupation,  and  unpleasant 
society.     Be  cheerful,  and  I. 

I.»r  h  h  ult  produce  moderate  fatigue,  bul 

I     fatigue  ehnuld  be  incurred  than 
a  night'a  reet  will  remove.     Exercite  in  the  open  air,  arid  as 
many  mueclea   as  you  csn.     If  walking  i*  too  exhi 
ride  on  horseback  or  in  a  carnage.     If  not  able  to  tak. 
e  rubbed  freely  ovsr  the  whole  body. 
i.uch  in  the  open  air,  and  have  all  yoor  rooms  well 
,:rj.      Windows   ahould  be   open    at    top   and 
with   no  impediment  from   »hade»   and    curtains.      Breath 
pure,  fresh  air,  night  and  day.    Bare  your  rooms  light  as 
well  as  airy. 

Ths  drees  roast  be  light,  loom,  clean,  and  comfortable  in 
■ton.     No  article  must  be  worn  at  nipht, 
that  is  worn   by  day  ;   and  all  clothing,   for  person  or  bed 
ahould  be  thoroughly  aired,  daily  and  nightly.     Wear 
under-clothing,  and  flannels  over,  if  necessary. 

Sleep  on  a   mattress  of  hair,  wool,    straw,   *c.  ;    not  on 
feathers.    Be  covered  with  sheets  and  blankets;  not 
comforters. 

A  Water-Cure  Diet  excludes  all  fat.  greasy,  oily  substan- 
cei,  except  a  small  quantity  of  good  butter  ;  all  smoked, 
very  salt,  or  preserved  meats  and  fi»h,  picklei  and  preserve!  ; 
all  pork,  lard,  sausages,  mince  pies,  geese,  ducks.  ve» 
and  all  oily  fish,  and  all  high-seasoned  made-dishes,  gravies, 
sauces,  rich  cake  or  pastry,  spices,  or  condiments,  except  a 
moderate  use  of  salt  and  sugar,  honey,  or  molasses,  'lea, 
coffee,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  all  medicinal  drugs,  are  strictly 
prohibited. 

A  Water-Cure  Diet  may  include  the  following  articles, 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  place  in  the  order  in  which  we 
prefer  them,  under  their  several  heads  : — 

1.  Farinacta. — Wheal,  unbolted,  as  bread  or  mush;  oat- 
meal, mush  or  gruel  ;  Indian-corn  bread,  hominy,  ic. 
rice,  tapioca,  sago,  arrow-root,  ic. 

i  Fruit. — Apples,  peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  whortle- 
berries, blackberries,  plums,  bananas,  melons,  oranges,  figs, 
dates.     In  winter,  stewed  apples,  peachea,  prunes,  &c. 

3.  Vegetables. — Potatoes,  common  and  sweet,  green  peas, 
green  corn,  turnips,  squashes,  beets,  Irocoli.  Savoy  cabbage, 
shell  and  string  beans,  oyster  plant,  spinach,  spring  greens, 

\  ic. 

4.  Animaliztd  Substances. — Milk,  cream,  butter,  mild  and 
'    tender  cheese.      Eggs,  soft  boiled,  poached,   scrambled,   or 

made   in  a  custard  or  omelette — and,  in  all   cases,  lightly 
cooked. 

5.  Fish. — Scale  fish,  fresh  and  in  their  season.  Oysters, 
j    do.,  raw  or  cooked  rare.    Dried  salt  fish  well  freshened. 

6.  Flesh. — Lean  mutton,  beef,  venison,  and  similar  wild 
;   meat ;  chicken,  turkey,  wild  fowl  of  a  similar  character. 

j       The  best  cures  are  made  upon  a  simple  vegetable  diet. 

A  strict  diet  consists  of  a  few  of  the  best  articles  of  fari- 
r.acea  and  fruit,  with  a  little  milk,  in  all  not  exceeding  six 
cunces  of  nutriment  a  day. 

A  moderate  diet  may  include  a  greater  variety  of  articles, 
'    and  ten  ounces  of  nutriment. 

A  full  diet,  suitable  to  a  condition  of  health,  may  vary 
'    from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  nutriment  a  day. 

X.B.  Xen  ounces  of  nutriment  is  contained  in  about  twelve 
i  ounces  of  uncooked  wheat,  rice,  corn,  or  oatmeal ;  forty 
■   ounces  of  uncooked  flesh,  and  still  larger  quantities  of  many 
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fruits  and  vegetables, the  rest  of  the  weight  being  water, and 
innutritious  substances. 

Eat  slowly,  masticate  thoroughly,  and  be  sure  that  a  single 
ounce  more  than  the  stomach  can  readily  digest,  without 
easiness,  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  exhausts  vitality.  Rest 
mind  and  body  after  every  meal.  Take  no  bath  for  half  an 
hour  before,  or  two  hours  after  eating.  Eat  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Let  the  last  meal,  at  night  be  lightest.  If  in  pain, 
or  wearied,  or  without  an  appetite,  fast.  Fatigue,  before 
eating,  may  hinder  digestion,  as  may  labor,  excitement,  or 
any  exhausting  process  after  it. 

No  food  should  be  put  in  the  mouth  hot  ;  and  none  should 
be  swallowed  cold. 

Milk  being  classed  as  food,  the  only  drink  should  be  pure, 
soft  water.  Where  the  spring  water  is  hard,  filtered  or  clean 
rain  water  is  better.  The  quantity  drank  may  be  in  propor- 
tion to  thirst  or  exercise,  but  even  pure,  soft  water  may  be 
taken  to  excess.  If  drinking  chills,  sip  it  slowly,  and  in 
small  quantities  at  a  tinae. 

Where  the  capital  stock"  of  vitality  has  been  reduced,  it 
must  be  husbanded  with  care.  Amative  excitement  and  in- 
dulgence, of  whatever  kind,  and  under  whatever  circumstan- 
ces, must  be  carefully  avoided.  More  vitality  may  be  lost  in 
one  moment,  than  can  be  gained  by  weeks  of  persevering 
treatment.  In  the  young,  of  both  sexes,  the  debilitated, 
those  laboring  under  chronic  disease,  in  female  weaknesses, 
and  during  gestation  and  lactation,  there  should  be  no  ex- 
citement of  the  reproductive  system  Parents  cannot  too 
carefully  guard  their  children  against  the  health  and  life- 
destroying  abuses  of  this  function,  from  which  the  period  of 
infancy  is  not  always  exempt. 

"Water-Cure  Processes. — The  water  for  bathing,  &c, 
should  be  freshly  drawn,  and  living,  and  used  cold,  when  not 
otherwise  directed.  Fresh,  cold,  hard  water  is  better  than 
the  soft,  which  is  flat  and  warm,  except  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness.  Salt  water  bathing  differs  but  little  from  fresh 
of  the  same  temperature. 

Cold  water  ranges  from  the  freezing  point  to  60  deg.  ac- 
cording to  the  season. 

Tepid  water  is  80  or  90  degrees. 
Warm  water,  from  100  to  120. 

If  the  stomach  is  disordered,  drink  rapidly  several  tumblers 
of  tepid  water,  and  eject  it  by  tickling  the  fauces.  The  ca- 
thartic effect  of  water  is  obtained  by  drinking  a  wine-glassful 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  without  exercise,  "until  it 
operates. 

If  costive,  or  troubled  with  bowel  pains,  take  full,  and,  if 
necessary,  repeated  injections  of  cool,  or  cold  water.  Inject 
one  or  two  pints,  if  an  adult,  and  so  down  to  a  gill  for  an  in- 
fant. Let  the  injection  be  retained,  and  if  it  do  not  operate 
repeat  it  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  best  instrument  is  the  pump  syringe,  costing  from  $3 
to  $5.  But  very  good  metal  syringes  may  be  obtained  at 
from  50  cents  to  $1.50.  There  are  small  syringes,  for  infants 
of  metal  and  glass,  costing  two  to  four  shillings. 

The  best  vagina  syringe  is  the  eight  or  ten  ounce  metal 
syringe  with  curbed  tubes.  One  of  these,  with  tubes  for  both 
uses,  with  our  improved  packing,  costs  $-2.  It  may  be  used 
from  once  to  four  times  full  of  cold  water,  which  may  be 
thrown  with  some  force  upon  the  uterus.  This  is  the  only 
proper  kind  to  use  in  and  after  child-birth. 

In  all  baths,  the  head  is  to  be  first  thoroughly  washed. 
The  length  of  the  bath  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  shock, 
and  the  reactive  power.  The  quicker  the  bath,  the  less  chill 
will  follow  it.  In  cold  weather,  and  always  by  delicate  per- 
sons, the  bath  should  be  taken  quickly,  and  followed  by  rub- 
bing enough  to  excite  a  vigorous  reaction. 

The  plunge  bath  is  the  erect  immersion  of  the  body 
The  pouring  bath,  is  standing  or  crouching  in  a  tub,  and 
having  one  or  more  pails  of  water  poured  quickly  over  the 
whole  body. 

The  sponge  or  towel  bath,  is  any  thorough  application  of 
water  to  the  whole  surface,  by  the  aid  of  these  articles. 

The  dripping  sheet  is  a  full  bath,  taken  by  having  a  drip- 
ping wet  sheet  thrown  over  the  whole  person,  and  being 
briskly  rubbed  with  and  over  it. 

The  sitz  bath  may  be  taken  by  putting  one  or  two  pails  of 
water  in  a  common  wash-tub,  and  sitting  in  it  the  prescribed 
time — usually  fifteen  minutes.  The  clothing  need  be  only 
partially  removed,  and  a  blanket  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
The  feet  are  not  in  the  tub. 

The  douche  is  a  stream  of  water  of  any  diameter,  falling 
from  a  height  of  from  five  to  twenty  feet.  It  is  taken  chiefly 
on  the  back  and  limbs  ;  but  the  full  force  of  the  water  must 
not  strike  the  head,  which  must  be  first  wetted  as  usual ;  or 
by  breaking  the  stream  with  the  hand. 


Head  baths,  hand  baths,  and  foot  baths,  are  any  convenient 
application  of  water  to  those  members. 

The  wet  compress  is  a  towel  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
folded  in  four  or  six  thicknesses,  and  laid  upon  the  part  as 
directed.  The  heating  compress  is  covered  ;  the  cooling  is 
left  uncovered. 

The  wet  bandage  or  girdle  may  be  a  piece  of  towelling — 
not  crash — of  one,  two,  or  more  thicknesses,  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  pin  around  the  body.  As 
usually  worn,  it  is  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  drawn  closely 
round  the  abdomen,  and  pinned  before.  If  it  produces  chilli- 
ness, a  dry  one  may  be  worn  over  it. 

Wet  bandages  are  also  worn  upon  the  limbs,  the^head,  the 
neck,  or  any  part  affected  by  disease. 

The  wet-sheet  pack. — Lay  a  cotton  comforter  upon  the  bed  ; 
spread  upon  it  three  or  four  blankets';  wring  out  a  medium- 
sized  sheet  of  cold  water,  more  or  less  dry,  according  to  the 
amount  of  heat  in  the  body  ;  spread  this  upon  the  blankets  i 
!   let  the   patient  lie  down  upon  this,  with  his  arms  at  his 
j   sides  ;  fold  the  sheet  over,  first  one  side,  then  the  other,  from 
!   the  neck  to  the  feet.    Do  the  same  with  each  blanket  in  suc- 
(   cession,  tucking  in  at  the  neck  and  packing  tightly.     Bring  j 
J   over  the  comforter,  and  fasten  it.    If  the  head  is  hot,  apply 
{  a  cooling  bandage,  or  compress.     If  the  feet  are  cold,  warm  > 
j   them  by  rubbing,  or  a  bottle  of  hot  water.    Take  the  patient  I 
;   out  when  thoroughly  warm  and  on  the  point  of  perspiration  ;   > 
j   this  may  be  in  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  \ 

The  partial  wet-sheet  pack  is  the  application  of  the  we*  ] 
cloth  to  a  portion  of   the  body,  from  a  bandage  round  the   \ 
chest  or  abdomen,  to  a  half,  or  three-quarters  of  a  sheet — 
that  is,  a  wet  sheet  down  to  the  hips  or  knees. 

The  sweating  blanket  pack  is  given  in  the  same  way.  but 
with  dry  blankets  instead  of  the  wet   sheet.    This  process 
must  be  used  with  great  care,  and  always  under  directions. 
A  full  cold  bath  of  some  kind  must  be  given  after  each 
pack.  ! 

We  never  suspend  treatment  during  menstruation.  i 

All  the  sheets,  bandages,  and  towels  used  in  water-cure,  j 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  after  each  operation,  and  boiled  I 
as  often  as  once  a  week.  The  blankets,  &c,  used  in  packing  / 
must  be  thoroughly  aired  after  every  pack.  Cleanliness  is  \ 
the  first  principle  in  water-cure.  j 

FROM  THE  CIRCULAR   OF  DR.  R.  T.  TRALL. 

WATER-CURE   PROCESSES    APPLICABLE    TO    HOME-TREATMENT. 

1.  Wet  Sheet  Packing. — On  a  mattress  two  or  three  com- 
ortables  or  bed-quilts  are  spread  ;  over  them  a  pair  of  flannel 

blankets  ;  and  lastly,  a  wet  sheet  (rather  coarse  linen  is 
best),  wrung  out  lightly.  The  patient,  undressed,  lies  down 
flat  on  the  back,  and  is  quickly  enveloped  in  the  sheet,  blan- 
ket and  other  bedding.  The  head  must  be  well  raised  with 
pillows,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  feet  well 
wrapped  If  the  feet  do  not  warm  with  the  rest  of  the  body, 
a  jug  of  hot  water  Should  be  applied  ;  and  if  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  head-ache,  several  folds  of  a  cold  wet  cloth  should 
be  laid  over  the  forehead. 

2.  Half -Bath. — An  oval  or  oblong  tub  is  most  convenient, 
though  any  vessel  allowing  the  patient  to  sit  down  with  the 
legs  extended  will  answer.  The  water  should  cover  the 
lower  extremities  and  about  half  of  the  abdomen.  While  in 
the  bath,  the  patient,  if  able,  should  rub  the  lower  extremi- 
ties while  the  attendant  rubs  the  chest,  back,  and  abdomen. 

3.  Hip  or  Sitz-Bath. — Any  small-sized  wash-tub  will  do 
for  this  ;  although  tubs  constructed  with  a  straight  back,  and 
raised  four  or  five  inches  from  the  floor,  are  much  the  most 
agreeable.  The  water  should  just  cover  the  hips  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  A  blanket  should  be  thrown  around 
the  patient,  who  will  find  it  also  useful  to  rub  or  knead  the 
abdomen  with  the  hand  or  fingers  during  the  bath. 

\  4.  Foot-Bath. — Any  small  vessel,  as  a  pail,  will  answer. 
J  Usually  the  water  should  be  about  ankle  deep  ;  but  very  del- 
\  icate  invalids,  or  extremely  susceptible  persons,  should  not 
j  have  the  water  more  than  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  depth 
During  the  bath  the  feet  should  be  kept  in  gentle  motion. 
\  Walking  foot  baths  are  excellent  in  warm  weather  where  a 
j   cool  stream  can  be  found. 

|  5.  Rubbing  Wet-Sheet. — If  the  sheet  is  used  drippingly 
\  wet  the  patient  stands  in  a  tub;  if  wrung  so  as  not  to  drip, 
\  it  may  be  used  on  a  carpet  or  in  any  place.  The  sheet  is 
thrown  around  the  body,  which  it  completely  envelopes  be- 
low the  neck  ;  the  attendant  rubs  the  body  over  the  sheet 
(nrt  with  it),  the  patient  exercising  himself  at  the  same 
time  by  rubbing  in  front 

0.  Pail-Douche.— This  means  simply  pouring  water  over 
the  chest  and  shoulders  from  a  pail. 


7.  Stream-Douche. — A  stream  of  water  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  or  parts  affected  by  pouring  from  a  pitcher  or  other 
convenient  vessel,  held  as  high  as  possible  ;  or  a  barrel  or  keg 
may  be  elevated  for  the  purpose,  having  a  tube  or  any  de- 
sired size.  The  power  will  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  reservoir. 

8.  Towel  or  Sponge-Bath.— Rubbing  the  whole  surface 
with  a  coarse  wet  towel  or  sponge,  followed  by  a  dry  sheet 
or  towels,  constitutes  this  process. 

9.  The  Wet-Girdle.— Three  or  four  yards  of  crash  towelling 
make  a  good  one.  One  half  of  it  is  wet  and  applied  around 
the  abdomen,  followed  by  the  dry  half  to  cover  it.  It  should 
be  wetted  as  often  as  it  becomes  dry. 

10.  The  Chest-Wrapper.— This  is  made  of  crash,  to  fit  the 
trunk  like  an  under-shirt,  from  the  neck  to  the  lower  ribs  ; 
it  is  applied  as  wet  as  possible  without  dripping,  and  covered 
by  a  similar  dry  wrapper,  made  of  canton  or  light  woolen  flan- 
nel.    It  requires  renewing  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

11.  The  Sweating- Pack.— To  produce  perspiration  the  pa- 
tient is  packed  in  the  flannel  blanket  and  other  bedding,  as 
mentioned  in  No.  1,  omitting  the  wet  sheet.  Some  persons 
will  perspire  in  less  than  an  hour  ;  others  require  severa 
hours.  This  is  the  severest  of  the  water-cure  processes,  and 
in  fact,  very  seldom  called  for. 

12.  The  Plunge-Bath— This  is  employed  but  little,  ex- 
cept at  the  establishments.  Those  who  have  conveniences 
will  often  find  it  one  of  the  best  processes.  Any  tub  or  box 
holding  water  enough  tc  allow  the  whole  body  to  be  immersed, 
with  the  limbs  extended,  answers  the  purpose.  A  very 
good  plunge  can  be  made  of  a  large  cask,  cut  into  two  near 
the  middle.  It  is  a  useful  precaution  to  wet  the  head  before 
taking  this  bath. 

13.  The  Shower-Bath. — This  needs  no  description.  It  is 
not  frequently  used  in  water-cure,  but  is  often  very  conveni- 
ent. Those  liable  to  a  ';  rush  of  blood  to  the  head"  should 
not  allow  much  of  the  shock  of  the  stream  upon  the  head. 

General  Bathiny  Rules  — Never  bathe  soon  after  eating. 
The  most  powerful  baths  should  be  taken  when  the  stomach 
is  most  empty.  No  full  bath  should  be  taken  less  than  three 
hours  after  a  full  meal.  Great  heat  or  profuse  perspiration 
are  no  objections  to  going  into  cold  water,  provided  the  res- 
piration is  not  disturbed,  and  the  patient  is  not  greatly  fa- 
tigued or  exhausted.  The  body  should  always  be  comfort- 
ably warm  at  the  time  of  taking  any  cold  bath.  Exercise, 
friction,  dry  wrapping,  or  fire  may  be  resorted  to,  according 
to  circumstances.  Very  feeble  persons  should  commence 
treatment  with  warm  or  tepid  water,  gradually  lowering  the 
temperature. 

General  Dietetic  Rules. — The  food  should  always  contain 
such  relative  proportions  of  bulk  and  nutriment  as  will  keep 
the  motions  of  the  bowels  at  all  times  free,  eisy  and  natural. 
Graham  bread,  wheaten  grits,  hominy,  wheatmeal  biscuits, 
with  plenty  of  good  fruits,  constitute  the  essentials  of  the 
best  dietary  system.  Other  farinaceous  preparations  and  ve- 
getables may  be  used  for  variety.  Those  who  use  animal 
food  should  eat  fresh  meat,  bat  never  more  than  once  a  day 
All  gravies,  greasy  meats,  swine-flesh,  shell-fish,  and  old 
cheese,  should  be  religiously  abstained  from.  Fresh  butter 
•maybe  tolerated  if  used  very  moderately,  but  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended. Salt,  sugar,  milk,  and  sweet  cream  are  the 
Only  admissible  seasonings,  and  all  of  them  should  be 
employed  in  moderation.  Light  puddings  may  be  made  of 
Graham  crackers,  cracked  wheat,  hominy,  coarse  Indian 
meal,  and  rice,  with  milk  and  sugar.  Comparatively  health- 
ful pastry  may  be  made  of  Graham  flour,  shortened  with  sweet 
cream,  and  mealy  potatoes,  with  green  or  dried  fruits,  sea- 
soned with  sugar  or  molasses. 

Crisis. — Those  general  disturbances  of  the  system,  trans- 
fers of  morbid  action,  or  aggravations  of  symptoms,  consti- 
tuting crises,  do  not  occur  as  frequently  nor  with  as  much 
severity  in  home  practice  as  under  the  more  thorough  and 
systematic  course  at  a  water-cure.  Nevertheless,  they  do  oc- 
casionally occur  ;  and  then  all  the  patient  has  to  do  is  to 
moderate  the  treatment  in  precise  ratio  to  the  violence  of  the 
crisis.  Keep  quiet  and  cool,  taking  no  more  exercise  than  is 
agreeable  to  the  feelings,  and  let  nature  have  her  course 
After  it  is  over,  if  the  patient  is  not  cured,  the  treatment  may 
be  resumed  as  before . 
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PHYSIOLOGY  THE  BASIS  OF  EDUCATION.  | 


BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.  D. 

Education  must  be  conducted  upon  Physiological 
principles — in  accordance  with  the  Laws  of  Life.  Every 
variation  from  these,  must  necessarily  produce  false 
development,  instead  of  the  true  we  aim  at.  It  must 
be  understood  that  man  has  a  definite  constitution;  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "human  nature,"  and  an  in- 
dividuality belonging  to  each  member  of  the  human 
family.  Education  cannot  create ;  it  may  modify,  it 
may  cramp,  suffocate  and  destroy.  He  who  cannot 
make  one  blade  of  grass,  may  destroy  millions  ;  and 
though  educational  institutions  can  nevercreate  genius, 
talents,  and  character,  they  may  pervert  and  stifle,  as 
well  as  give  them  development  and  direction.  Edu- 
cation must  be  adapted  to  man's  nature — to  his  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  constitution — in  other  words,  it 
must  be  Physiological.  The  term  phrenological 
has,  in  its  full  sense,  the  same  meaning,  for  Phrenology 
supposes  all  Physiology,  and  Physiology  includes 
Phrenology. 

All  common  systems  of  Education  outrage  nature  by 
the  violation  of  her  Laws.  These  laws  are  the  princi- 
ples of  physiology — laws  written  by  the  Almighty  in 
the  constitution  of  Man,  and  they  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  Such  violation  is  sin ;  sin  for  which 
there  can  be  no  atonement.  In  education, as  in  all  the 
forms  of  life  that  spring  from  education ,  these  laws  are 
violated  in  man's  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture— in  his  whole  varied  and  complex  being. 

Education  comprises  two  things :  development,  and 
direction.  It  is  cultivation,  training,  discipline,  in- 
formation. It  needs  to  be  integral  in  its  character, 
and  harmonious  in  its  action.  It  relates  to  the  growth 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind.  It  must  observe,  in 
respect  to  both,  the  conditions  of  health,  the  laws  of 
exercise,  the  need  of  alternation  and  recreation,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  joyous  activity.  In  a  true  education, 
attraction  must  be  the  ruling  force;  happiness  the  con- 
stant excitement. 

What  is  education,  as  commonly  conducted,  in  -vio- 
lation of  physiological  laws  ?  From  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  an  utterly  false  and 
barbarous  process,  worthy  only  of  its  consequences.  I 
ask  the  attention  of  Water-Cure  people — of  those  who 
are  students  of  Nature,  sitting  at  her  feet,  and  rever- 
ently receiving  her  lessons— to  the  transcendent  im- 
portance of  the  true  education  of  the  young,  to  the 
progress  of  the  race.  If  early  education  be  false,  re- 
pressive and  perverting,  instead  of  true,  developing, 
and  wisely  directive,  it  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path 
of  our  race. 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  facts.  In  a  primary- 
school,  hundreds  of  children  are  crowded  for  six  hours 
a  day,  into  rooms  which,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  are 
badly  lighted,  worse  ventilated,  and  inconveniently 
arranged.  Here  they  are  cramped  in  wearisome  pos- 
tures; they  study  till  learning  is  a  tiresome  task,  and 
for  days  and  weeks  this  monotonous  work  goes  on,  with 
loss  of  health,  loss  of  ambition,  and  a  deprivation  of  all 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  which  belongs  to  the  period 
youth.  Boys,  with  their  lusty  plays,  make  some 
amends;  but  to  the  poor  girls,  especially  in  our  towns 
and  cities,  schools  are  scenes  of  suffering,  and  causes 
of  disease.  We  have  pale  faces  and  languid  eyes, 
where  there  should  be  sparkle  and  roses;  poor,  atten- 
uated forms,  narrow  chests  and  curved  spines,  con- 
sumptive coughs,  and  the  spiritual  correspondences  of 
these  physical  evils.  The  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man ; 
and  these  girls  are  the  mothers  of  our  women. 

Education,  based  on  a  sound  physiology,  would  °ive 
us  women  developed  into  strength,  symmetry,  and 
beauty  of  person,  clearness  and  vigor  of  mind,  and 
purity  of  feeling;  all  that  goes  to  make  a  noble  and 
harmonious  character.  In  the  last  chapter  of  my  work 
on  Women,  after  giving  an  account  of  female  educa- 
tion, development  and  character  in  all  countries  and 
ages,  I  have  given  my  idea  of  what  the  education  and 


sphere  of  woman  should  be,  and  will  be,  as  the  result 
of  human  progress;  and  I  feel  assured  that  in  no  way 
can  that  progress  be  so  much  hastened,  as  by  beginning 
now  to  give  a  thorough,  practical,  and  integral  educa- 
tion to  young  women. 

Such  an  education  must,  of  necessity,  embrace  all 
the  conditions  of  health.  It  must  give  pure  air,  and 
a  dress  in  which  it  can  be  breathed;  a  pure  diet:  sys- 
tematic gymnastic  exercises,  alternating  with  the 
hours  of  study,  and  relaxation;  bathing,  and  all  the 
processes  of  Water-Cure  necessary  to  the  health;  the 
formation  of  the  manners  based  on  Benevolence,  Self- 
Esteem,  Approbativencss,  Ideality,  and  all  the  quali- 
ties brought  into  play  in  the  social  intercourse  of  a 
perfect  lady;  the  discipline  of  mind  by  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  gymnastics,  which  will  call  into  ex- 
ercise, and  consequently  healthy  development,  all  the 
higher  faculties;  the  acquisition  of  sciences  and  accom- 
plishments, by  their  inherent  attractiveness;  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  science  of  physi- 
ology, and  its  connection  with  all  trie  conditions  and 
relations  of  man. 

There  is  now  an  urgent  want  of  institutions  based 
upon  these  principles;  but  none  exist,  nor  do  I  know 
how  they  arc  to  come.  Few  understand,  or  can  prac- 
tically apply  the  principles  upon  which  they  must  be 
founded.  If  there  is  now  such  a  school  in  the  world,  I 
am  not  aware  of  its  existence.  Mrs.  Nichols,  who  has 
been  a  teacher  of  her  own  sex,  young  and  old,  feels,  ;is 
I  do,  this  necessity,  and  we  wish  to  do  something  in 
this  direction.  We  wish  to  put  forth  our  thought  and 
make  a  beginning — to  educate,  at  least,  a  few;  some 
of  whom  may  teach  others.  We  have,  therefore,  deci- 
ded to  receive  a  class  of  young  ladies,  on  the  1st.  of 
June  next,  at  Prospect  Hill,  for  a  course  of  such  in- 
struction, and  training,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  indi- 
cate. We  can  take  but  few,  but  to  those  we  shall 
devote  our  time  and  energies.  Those  parents  who  feel 
the  importance  of  this  movement,  are  referred  to  our 
advertisement,  and  to  the  circular,  which  we  shall 
promptly  send  them,  upon  application. 

We  are  healers  of  the  sick;  but  this  is  the  least  part 
of  our  mission.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure;  and 
we  feel  that  our  true  mission  is  that  of  teachers  of  the 
Laws  of  Life;  and  promoters  of  the  development,  pro- 
gress, and  consequent  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
In  this  work,  we  seek  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  every 
true  man  and  woman;  assured  that  we  shall  have  it  if 
we  deserve  it  by  our  works. 


INTERESTING  EXPERIENCE  IN  HOME 
PRACTICE. 

BY  E.  B. 

A  friend  has  suggested  that  I  should  offer  the  public 
a  statement  of  my  experience  in  hydropathy,  and  if  my 
testimony  will  add  a  feather's  weight  of  encouragement 
to  others  to  try  for  themselves,  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
give  it. 

I  inherited  the  constitution  of  a  feeble  and  short 
lived  mother.  Pernicious  customs  and  a  succession  of 
rather  formidable  mental  disturbances  tended  to  waste 
and  deteriorate,  instead  of  augmenting  my  small  fund 
of  vitality  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  I  was  but 
poorly  qualified  to  assume  the  duties  of  wife  and 
mother.  I  suffered  much,  and  lost  the  first  two  babes  ; 
one  still-born,  the  other  lived  but  four  weeks  after 
birth — the  latter  time  very  narrowly  escaping  with  my 
own  life.  I  was  confined  to  my  room  nearly  six  weeks, 
and  part  of  the  time  so  weak  that  my  head  could  be 
raised  from  my  pillow  scarcely  long  enough  to  take  a 
drink,  without  causing  fainting.  I  was  scientifically 
drugged  with  calomel,  alum,  nitre,  and  acetate  of  lead. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  I  was  in  very  poor  health, 
suffering  almost  all  the  ills  usually  attendant  upon  ges- 
tation.   J  had  a  troublesome  cough,  pains  and  sorenesa 


in  the  loins,  giddiness,  nausea,  swelling  and  stiffness 
of  the  limbs,  with  inability  to  sleep,  and  great  pros- 
tration of  the  whole  system.  Some  of  my  friends 
thought  me  in  consumption.  Gaining  partial  relief 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  month,  I  directed  my  at- 
tention to  hydropathy,  and  being  solicited  by  my  hus- 
band to  adopt  it,  I  concluded  about  the  fifth  month  to 
try  it,  as  far  as  I  could  without  advice,  for  I  have  never 
had  the  good  fortune  even  to  see  a  hydropathic  doctor 
or  patient.  I  began  with  using  the  Schuylkill  water 
at  the  natural  temperature,  it  being  in  June.  Taking 
a  common  washing  tub  half  full,  1  bathed  the  head  first, 
until  the  temperature  was  reduced  to  a  degree  the  most 
comfortable.  Neck,  shoulders,  and  chest  were  then 
bathed  till  quite  cool.  Then  slightly  wringing  the 
towel  thus  used,  I  spread  it  over  my  shoulders,  and 
seated  myself  in  the  tub.  A  large  shawl  or  light  quilt 
was  then  pinned  round  the  neck  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  tub.  I  thus  sat  with 
book,  pen,  or  needle  in  my  hand,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes ;  then  rose,  bathed  the  extremities,  put  on  a 
wet  jacket,  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  muslin,  long 
enough  to  cover  the  hips ;  over  this  a  long  night  gown , 
and  slept  on  a  mattrass,  between  two  open  windows, 
with  covering  enough  for  comfort,  and  no  more.  Upon 
rising  in  the  morning,  I  took  a  general  ablution,  put 
on  a  wet  abdominal  bandage,  and  wet  cloths  whenever 
and  wherever  pain  or  redundant  heat  indicated  a  want 
of  them.  This  course,  with  some  improvement  in  diet, 
was  continued  to  the  last,  and  the  results  far  surpassed 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Headache  and  dizzi- 
ness disappeared,  stiffness  and  swelling  of  limbs 
was  gone,  my  countenance,  instead  of  being  flushed 
and  swollen,  was  thin  and  pale  ;  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep,  instead  of  weary,  restless  nights.  I  experienced 
a  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  buoyancy  of 
spirits  which  I  had  not  felt  for  a  long  time,  and  per- 
haps  more  clearness  of  mind  than  I  ever  before  en- 
enjoyed.  As  far  as  domestic  duties  would  permit, 
exercise  was  taken  in  the  open  air  to  the  end  of  the 
term,  which  closed  on  the  twenty-second  of  October, 
after  three  hours'  moderate  labor,  by  the  birth  of  a 
little  boy,  whom  we  called  by  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  water-cure.  I  was  attended  by  a  female  rela- 
tive, of  experience  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  under 
the  Thomsonian  system,  but  unacquainted  with  Hy- 
dropathy ;  I  therefore  took  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
scribing for  myself.  Immediately  after  the  birth,  I 
had  the  wet  bandage,  with  wet  cloths  about  the  hips, 
and  also  about  the  head  and  neck,  as  long  as  they 
seemed  to  contribute  to  comfort.  My  attendant  placed 
hot  brick  to  my  feet, which  seemed  to  abate  afterpains. 
I  should  have  mentioned  that,  about  a  week  before 
confinement,  I  exposed  myself  rather  imprudently  to 
cold  and  fatigue,  in  cleaning  house,  the  day  being  un- 
usually cold  for  the  time  of  year ;  I  worked  till  late  in  the 
evening,  and  retired  without  my  bath,  much  fatigued 
and  chilled.  The  consequence  was  a  bad  cold,  and 
some  of  the  fruits  severe  after  pains,  and  phlegm  and 
sickness  on  the  part  of  the  child,  which  allowed  no- 
thing to  remain  on  his  stomach  for  a  day  or  more.  I 
passed  the  first  night  tolerably  well,  seemed  to  have 
lost  but  little  strength.  I  had  eaten  no  supper,  and 
thought  best  to  eat  very  little  breakfast.  My  diet  for 
the  first  week  consisted  of  boiled  rice,  sago,  or  oat 
meal,  with  milk  and  cranberries,  and  such  other  fruit 
as  the  season  afforded  ;  particular  attention  was  paid 
to  quantity.  Next  morning  I  proposed  a  cold  bath, 
but  my  medical  attendant  expressing  doubts  about  the 
matter,  I  did  not  urge  it ;  but  at  the  dinner  hour,  when 
she  left  me,  I  rose  up,  lifted  a  pail  of  water  into  a 
chair  by  my  bedside,  and  took  a  general  bath,  getting 
out  on  the  floor  to  bathe  my  extremities.  My  hus- 
band, hearing  me,  came  and  gave  me  some  assistance, 
and  when  my  kind  and  watchful  friend  returned,  she 
found  me  comfortably  fixed  in  another  bed,  much  re 
freshed  by  the  bath.  Partial  baths  were  taken  as  oc- 
casion seemed  to  require,  and  a  general  ablution  twice 
a  day.    On  the  third  morning,  after  bathing  and  dress- 
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ing  myself,  I  performed  the  same  for  the  child,  and 
went  down  stairs ;  but,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  I  thought  best  to  spend  most  of  the  day 
in  my  room.  I  daily  ventured  further  until,  on  the 
seventh  day,  the  weather  being  fine,  I  had  a  pleasant 
walk,  two  miles  distant,  enjoying  the  fresh  air  off  the 
Schuylkill,  and  the  rural  scenery  from  the  wire  bridge, 
and  returned  with  a  child,  which  accompanied  me  in 
an  omnibus.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  emo- 
tions which  crowded  my  mind  at  this  bountiful  reward 
of  my  humble  efforts  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature  ;  for 
neither  my  space  nor  ability  are  sufficient.  But  if  any 
woman  who  has  suffered  as  I  have  done  from  disobe- 
dience and  allopathic  interference  in  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  (?)  in  such  cases,  will  set  herself  to  work 
in  good  faith  to  study  and  obey  the  laws  of  her  organ- 
ization, and  her  spirit  does  not  leap  for  joy,  and  kindle 
with  adoration  at  the  degree  of  relief  obtained  from 
bodily  and  mental  suffering,  her  experience  will  differ 
widely  from  mine. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1851, 1  gave  Hydropathy  a 
second  trial,  in  case  of  parturition^  Having  paid  such 
attention  to  bathing  and  outdoor  exercise  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  Labor  commenced  about  ten, 
P.  M.,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  a  female  child 
was  born.  Wet  cloths  were  immediately  applied,  yet 
afterpains  set  in,  which  were  soon  conquered  by  fre- 
quently renewing  the  cloths  till  the  temperature  was 
reduced.  In  twelve  hours  I  rose,  took  a  bath,  dressed 
myself,  and  took  some  exercise  in  the  room.  In  ano- 
ther day  I  went  out  of  doors,  at  liberty.  I  attended  to 
bathing  and  dressing  the  child  myself,  except  the  first 
time.  The  wet  bandage  was  worn  as  long  as  it  seemed 
to  contribute  to  comfort,  with  general  bath  night  and 
morning. 


THE   TEETH. -NO.  V. 

BY  DR.  J.  W.  CLOWES. 

All  agree  in  acknowledging  the  loss  of  teeth  to  be  a 
great  evil ;  yet  how  few  of  this  number  make  any 
effort  to  preserve  them.    The  common  expressions, 
among  many  (in  other  respects)  sensible  and  discern- 
ing people  are,  "So  soon  as  I  see  a  'speck'  of  decay 
in  any  tooth  of  mine,  I  go  and  have  it  pulled  imme- 
diately."    Such  persons,  of  course,  have  no  faith  in 
the  preservation  of  these  most  useful  organs,  by  any 
human  appliance.    And  the  reason  why  they  have 
them  thus  early  removed  (even  before  they  become 
painful)  is,  to  escape  that  too  highly  exaggerated  bug- 
bear, the  toothache.    There  is  another  kind  of  people 
who,  like  the  former,  lack  faith,  but  unlike  them,  want 
courage  sufficient  to  undergo  the  extraction  of  the 
"  specked  "  offender,  until  the  "  speck  "  has  become  an 
extended  caries,  and  this  in  time  the  cause  of  intense 
suffering.  "When  this  has  been  borne  for  weeks ,  months , 
and  sometimes  years — when  many  a  sleepless  night 
has  been  passed — when  the  physical  frame  has  been 
racked  with   pain — the  nervous  system   unstrung — 
camphor  used  by  pints — Kreosote  by  the  vial — Hot 
Drops  and  poultices  in  proportion — in  fine,  when  the 
whole  animal  economy  has  become  impaired  in  its 
strength  and  usefulness,  then,  and  not  till  then,  does 
the  patient  submit  to  an  operation.    There  is  still 
another  kind  of  people  whose  condition  is  even  more 
pitiable  than  the  last,  viz  :  those  who  "never  give  up 
the  tooth."    Who  while  they  live  are  moving  exhibi- 
tions of  disease  and  misery — who  never  look  upon  the 
bright  skies,  and  the  green  fields,  with  emotions  of 
pleasure — who  hear  the  sweet  voices  of  birds  and  the 
merry  laughter  of  childhood,  only  to  cherish  ingrati- 
tude for  their  Maker,  and  dissatisfaction  with  them- 
selves.   Why  lack  they  faith?    Is  there  no  truth  in 
the  assertion,  "  If  a  cavity  in  a  decayed  tooth  be  timely 
and  properly  plugged  with  some  indestructible  mate- 
rial, it  will  not  decay  any  more  ?"    If  we  say  there  is 


no  truth  in  it,  our  words  dispute  the  positive  evidence 
of  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  race.  That  the 
profession  of  Dentistry  is  a  science,  at  once  ancient, 
laudable,  and  useful,  no  proofs  from  us  are  required  to 
substantiate.  It  dates  its  beginning  farther  back  than 
the  records  of  medicine  carry  us.  It  has  ever  been 
surrounded  by  charlatanry  and  gross  quackery;  but 
like  the  precious  ore  of  the  mine,  it  shines  out  from 
the  midst  of  this  dross,  brighter  and  purer,  and  with  a 
steadier  light,  as  the  solar  rays  when  they  burst  from 
the  fetters  of  a  cloud,  that  has  only  for  a  moment  ob- 
scured them.  Need  we  say  that  in  this  city  (for  those 
who  are  anxious — earnestly  anxious  to  preserve  their 
teeth — emphatically  their  best  friends)  may  be  found 
Dental  operations  that  have  stood  the  tests  of  twenty 
years !  Twenty  years  more  may  circle  away,  and  we 
know  that  they  will  then  retain  their  present  condition 
still.  We  have  seen  teeth  that  have  been  preserved  in 
their  strength  and  beauty  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
by  the  magic  appliance  of  a  plug — we  have  seen,  too, 
(with  sorrow)  teeth  which  have  decayed  and  crumbled 
away  with  increased  celerity  because  of  the  plugs 
which  had  rested  in  them  but  a  score  of  days.  This 
difference  is  not  in  the  name  by  which  the  operation 
is  known — it  is  in  the  hand  that  performed  it,  and  in 
the  manner  of  its  performance.  To  aU  we  say,  trust 
not  such  delicate  and  important  organs  as  your  teeth, 
to  the  hands  of  pretending  quacks.  You  may  be  al- 
lured away  by  the  fascination  which  the  saving  of  a 
few  dollars  and  cents  may  hold  up  to  your  view.  But 
remember  that  if  you  expend  your  money,  you  can  at 
least  hope  to  obtain  more  ;  if  you  lose  your  teeth  by 
malpractice  or  neglect,  you  can  never,  no,  never  enjoy 
even  a  hope  of  regaining  them  again — once  lost,  they 
are  lost  forever.  Let  no  man  touch  your  teeth  to  abuse 
them.  Be  first  well  assured  "  of  his  ability  to  perform 
well  and  truly  all  the  duties  of  his  profession."  Then 
give  him  your  whole  confidence.  If  you  can  do  this( 
bid  him  act  as  seemeth  best  to  him,  and  you  will  seldom 
or  never  err.  The  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents  t 
paramount  to  the  consideration  of  the  teeth  and  their 
preservation,  has  more  to  do  in  nourishing  imposture 
and  quackery  in  the  Dental  profession,  than  all  other 
causes  united  ; — it  is  the  very  life-blood  which  sustains 
them.  Until  mankind  will  place  a  just  estimate  upon 
one  of  Heaven's  best  gifts ;  until  they  can  look  reflect- 
ingly  on  a  tooth  and  its  importance  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal economy ;  until  their  sight  shall  be  uninterrupted 
by  a  pecuniary  medium,  there  will  always  be  many 
miserable  quacks,  and  but  few  skilful  operators.  We 
say  then,  look  well  and  early  to  your  teeth — they  are 
the  gifts  of  an  omniscient  God.  Neglect  and  abuse 
them,  and  you  cannot  escape  the  penalty  of  a  violated 
constitutional  law. 


COLLOQUY. -NO.  II. 

BY  L.  E.  P. 

Scene. — A  street  in  a  retired  part  of  tlie  city. 
Enter  Thin  Gentleman  and  Grocery  Dealer  in 
fierce  discussion.    Face  of  Grocery  Dealer  consid- 
erably flushed ;  Thin  Gentlehan  calm  and  concen- 
trated. 

Gro.  Deal.— Well,  sir,  as  for  my  part,  I  hold  that 
position  entirely  untenable.  You  may  argue  as  you 
please,  and  you  can't  make  me  believe  it;  you  can't 
make  me  think  that  that  fellow  knows  what  he's  about, 
and  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  catch  me  listening  to  such 
nonsense  again.  Doctor,  I've  seen  a  great  many  things 
come  up  and  go  down  ;  but  I  tell  you,  I  never  seen  a 
man  of  your  sense  and  respectability  whipt  into  the 
crazy  processions  that  march  after  such  detestable 
humbuggery.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  reconcile  it 
with  your  standing  in  society,  especially  your  relation 
to  the  Christian  church.  When  I  bear  you  talk,  and 
see  how  you  feel,  I  am  astonished.  Indeed,  I  don't 
Know  what  this  poor  world  is  coming  to. 


Thin  Gent. — My  friend,  you — 

Gro.  Deal. — I  tell  you,  if  these  things  go  on  sapping 

at  the  foundations  of  our  time-honored  institutions  in 

this  way,  it  won't  be  long  before  we  shall  see  men  who 

will  hold,  that  this  world  is  not  cursed  of  the  Almighty, 

but  that  man,  as  that  fellow  said  to-day,  has  cursed 

himself,  and  that  poor,  imperfect,  sinful  man  can  of 

himself  remove  all  his  imperfections.    Don't  you  see  ? 

It's  strange  that  you  don't  see  what  that  will  lead  to. 

|       Thin  Gent. — I'll  tell  you,  my  friend,  if  you  will  give 

;  me  chance.    Surely  our  lecturer  said,  that  man  has 

\  cursed,  and  is  still  cursing,  himself ;  and  if  you  had 

listened  carefully  and  candidly  to  the  manner  in  which 

he  clinched  his  statements,  you  would,  I  believe,  have 

been  convinced.    I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question 

or  two,  and  have  you  ponder  them  earnestly. 

What  think  you  of  Divine  agency  in  the  case  of  the 
inebriate,  or  in  the  case  of  him  who  by  imprudent  con- 
duct has  induced  spinal  complaint?  of  the  man  who, 
by  the  use  of  unnatural  stimulants,  by  partaking  of  un- 
wholesome food,  finds  himself,  in  the  prime  of  his 
years,  bowed  to  the  earth  with  incurable  dyspepsia? 
Do  you  think  the  first  would  have  been  a  drunkard  had 
he  avoided  spirituous  liquors  ?  the  second  would  have 
been  overtaken  with  spinal  disease  had  he  been  pru- 
dent in  his  conduct,  as  he  might  have  been  ?  or  that 
the  moody,  ambitionless  dyspeptic  would  have  been 
the  same  had  he  avoided  the  known  causes  of  that 
disease  ?  I  am  afraid,  if  we  trace  carefully  to  the  cause 
every  affliction  that  poisons  human  life,  we  shall  find 
that  it  lies  in  the  power  of  every  individual  to  avoid 
these  different  causes  mainly,  and  in  the  power  of  man, 
as  a  race,  to  avoid  them  all. 

Gro.  Deal— But  that's  nothing  to  the  curse  that 
through  Adam  fell  upon  all  men.  I  want  to  hold  you 
to  that,  Doctor ;  it's  a  serious  question. 

Thin  Gent.— I  have  no  disposition  to  escape  any  con- 
sideration which  will  enlighten  your  views,  or  confirm 
my  own.  That  curse  I  dismiss  at  once,  by  saying,  that 
our  degradation  has  been  progressive,  Adam  being  the 
starting  point.  We  have  to  do  with  what  surrounds  us. 
Why,  my  friend,  as  you  lack  conviction  here,  suppose 
you  had  been  born  with  an  excresence  upon  your  face, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  ;  and  on  applying  to  me  to 
have  it  removed,  I  should  tell  you,  you  ought  not  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  Suppose  I  should  say  to  you— 
You  came  into  this  world  with  tbat  excresence,  and  it 
must  be  a  fragment  of  the  primal  curse  ;  now,  as  you 
value  that  time-honored  belief,  I  advise  you  to  let  it 
remain.  It  will  be  a  bad  example— may  lead  to  licen- 
tiousness in  religious  matters.  You  would  tell  me,  you 
did  not  care  for  that ;  you  wanted  the  thing  removed, 
and  you  would  stand  the  consequences ;  wouldn't  you  ? 

Gro.  Deal.— Well,  I  don't  know  but  I  should  ;  but— 

Thin  Gent.— Just  so  I  say  in  regard  to  that  which 
we  are  debating.  I  will  labor,  head  and  hand,  to  the 
end  of  my' days,  to  remove  these  excrescent  appetites 
and  excrescent  diseases  which  afflict  my  fellow  men, 
and  abide  the  consequences.  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  it 
is  a  fact  too  long  lost  sight  of,  that  Nature  in  its  purity 
cannot  be  improved  by  man,  but  Nature  in  its  de- 
formity can  be  improved.  The  former  state  is  the 
work  of  God,  the  latter  invariably  the  work  of  man. 
Losing  sight  of  this  has  been  productive  of  more 
misery  to  man  in  every  sphere  of  action,  in  every 
phase  of  existence,  than  anything  else  :  in  fact,  it  is 
the  corner  stone  of  the  edifice  of  iniquity  which  man 
has  for  so  many  ages,  and  with  so  many  inventions, 
striven  to  rear.  Disease  and  its  companion,  immoral- 
ity, are  not  a  passive  curse,  as  some  have  supinely 
supposed,  resting  like  a  great  fog  upon  humanity : 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  dreadful  penalties  of 
laws  transgressed— laws  which  daily  experience  and 
observation  show  that  we  may  keep  or  break,  as  we 
choose. 

Gro.  Deal,  {aside.)  I  swaun  !  there's  something  in 
that,  anyhow.  Well,  Doctor,  suppose  I  grant  that  our 
concern  is  with  the  present  altogether  that  we  ought 
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to  do  the  best  we  can  by  ourselves,  running  the  risk  of 
interfering  with  fixed  beliefs.  Suppose  I  grant  this, 
what  have  you  to  say  to  his  statement  that  meat  is 
uniformly  injurious,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  us? 
There's  an  absurdity  for  you. 

Thin  Gent. — Not  at  all,  sir.  I  will  examine  that  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  will  enable  me  to  with  the  great- 
est pleasure.  You  remember  he  objected  principally 
to  pork,  a  thing,  he  said,  productive  of  more  physical 
disease,  and  at  the  same  time  of  more  moral  degrada- 
tion than  any  other  one  thing  in  the  catalogue  of 
physically  destructive  or  of  demoralizing  agents.  My 
experience  and  observation  furnish  too  much  corrobo- 
ration of  the  statement.  The  reasons  of  its  destruc- 
tive power  I  suspect  to  be  these  :  in  general,  pork  is 
mostly  made  up  of  an  oil  very  difficult  of  digestion. 
.If  the  stomach  be  in  any  degree  impaired,  and  it  will 
not  remain  perfectly  sound  under  the  influence  of  it, 
this  oil  creates  an  unnatural  irritation,  which  retards 
the  process  of  digestion,  rendering  that  process  im- 
perfect, thus  imparting  impurities  to  the  blood ;  for 
the  blood  cannot  remain  pure  when  digestion  is  imper- 
fectly carried  on.  Pork,  then,  being  composed  mainly 
of  such  an  oil,  must  be  a  poison  to  our  organizations. 
More  than  this,  the  way  in  which  our  pork  is  fattened 
engenders  more  or  less  disease  in  it,  and  this  disease, 
being  imbibed  by  our  systems,  must  take  a  virulent 
form  sooner  or  later.  Concerning  the  reason  of  its  de- 
moralizing effect,  I  will  refer  you  to  my  general  posi- 
tion, that  no  diseased  body  can  contain  a  healthy  soul. 
Indeed,  how  can  a  body  filled  with  impure  blood,  which 
is  perpetually  irritating  our  animal  propensities,  giving 
them  dominion  over  our  moral  aspirations,  carry  with 
it  a  pure,  exalted,  moral  nature  ?  Must  not  the  whole 
man  be  degraded  ?  Must  he  not  suffer  under  a  curse 
worse  than  that  which  drove  Nabuchednezzar  out  from 
among  men?  I  may  repeat  the  general  objection 
urged  by  our  lecturer  against  all  meat  artificially  pre- 
pared, that  the  process  of  fatting  always  imparts  dis- 
ease to  it ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  neither  man 
nor  animals  can  contain  above  a  certain  proportionate 
amount  of  fat,  without  being  in  an  abnormal  state  ; 
and  you  know  very  well  what  is  considered  the  best 
test  of  meat,  namely — extreme  fatness. 

Gro.  Deal. — All  humbug,  Doctor,  gross  humbuggery. 
I've  eaten  tons  of  meat,  you  know,  and  it  never  hurt 
me  at  all.  But  there's  something  in  what  you  say 
that's  new  to  me,  anyhow ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
true  in  some  cases  ;  but  it's  all  folly  to  think  of  fixing 
a  general  rule  for  every  body.  What's  one's  poison,  is 
another's  meat,  you  know. 

Thin  Gent. — Yes,  I  know  it  is  so  said  ;  and  I  know, 
too,  that  it  was  said  once  that  man's  stomach  was  the 
seat  of  his  soul.  But  they  are  both  equally  nonsensi- 
cal. 

Gro.  Deal. — I  hope  you  don't  object  to  wild  meat. 

Thin  Gent. — No ;  if  people  would  confine  their 
meat  eating  entirely  to  wild  game,  the  injury  would 
be  too  slight  for  serious  notice.  But  I  am  sure  that 
when  men  come  to  confine  themselves  to  that,  they 
will  soon  leave  it  off  altogether. 

Gro.  Deal. — Well,  sir,  when  they  come  to  that,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  dead  and  in  my  grave, — that's  all  I 
have  to  say  about  it. 

[A  long  pause  in  which  they  walk  on  in  silence. 

Thin  Gent — You  don't  think  meat  injures  you.  Are 
you  not  sometimes  troubled  with  drowsiness  after  din- 
ner? and  don't  the  nightmare  thrust  her  ghastly 
countenance  into  your  dormitory  during  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  now  and  then  ? 

Gro.  DeaZ.— What  of  that  ? 

Thin  Gent. — Dizziness  occasionally  on  rising  sud- 
denly from  a  sitting  posture  ?  Are  you  not  a  good  deal 
troubled  with  alternate  constipation  and  diarrhoea,  in- 
ordinate flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  oppressive  corpulency? 

Gro.  Deal. — What  if  I  am  ?    I'm  not  going  to  deprive 


myself  of  the  pleasure  of  eating  bacon  and  steak  for 
such  trifles,  I  assure  you. 

Thin  Gent. — I  don't  suppose  you  will,  until  you  are 
persuaded  that  your  moral  nature  does  not  remain  un- 
scathed, while  your  physical  nature  is  subject  to  such 
things. 

Gro.  Deal. — I— 'don't — know.  I  don't  believe  meat 
causes  them,  do  you  ? 

Thin  Gent. — Most  assuredly  do  I  believe  that  meat 
is  the  chief  cause  of  them.  You  have  much  exercise, 
use  no  tobacco  nor  strong  drinks.  What  else  can  you 
ascribe  them  to  ? 

Gro.  Deal.— Well,  I  don't  know. 

Thin  Gent. — You  drink  moderately  of  tea  and  cof- 
fee, and  use  spices  moderately,  because  of  a  constitu- 
tional sensitiveness  of  the  mouth,  I  believe.  For  my 
part,  I  can  give  no  other  cause  for  them  than  the  meat, 
and  accompanying  oils  which  you  eat. 
[Another  long  pause,  during  which  a  manifest  melan- 
choly settles  upon  the  face  of  the  Grocery  Dealer. 

They  at  last  arrive  at  the  dwelling  of  the  Doctor. 

Gro.  Deal.  {Making  a  vigorous  effort  to  clear  his 
throat  of  nothing.)  Wh-hen  does  that  fellow  lecture 
again  ? 

Thin  Gent. — Day  after  to-morrow,  in  the  afternoon. 
Will  you  go  and  hear  him  ? 

Gro.  Deal. — Yes,  I  guess  I  will,  if  you'll  call.  Good 
day! 

Tain  Gent. — Good  day  to  you !  I  hope  we  shall  con- 
vert you  yet.  \_Exevmt. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  PROSPECTIVE  MOTHERS. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  HANAFOBD. 

Several  months  ago,  while  pursuing  the  course  of 
water  treatment  prescribed  in  Dr.  Shew's  "Water- 
Cure  in  Pregnancy  and  Childbirth,"  and  recommended 
also  by  Mrs.  Nichols  and  a  host  of  other  Hydropathic 
writers,  I  resolved  that,  if  water  treatment  proved  effi- 
cacious in  my  own  case,  I  would  ever  after  earnestly 
defend  the  Water-Cure,  and  use  every  effort  to  spread 
Hydropathic  principles  in  society.  I  would  now  fulfil 
that  purpose,  and  as  I  now  sit  writing  with  our  infant 
son  in  my  lap,  my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  to  God  that 
He  has  so  blessed  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Water- 
Cure,  and  the  health  which  attends  a  consistent  course 
of  treatment.  Under  God,  I  verily  believe  that  I  owe 
my  past  immunity  from  long-continued  suffering,  and 
present  health,  to  the  Water-Cure.  I  do  not  now  re- 
gret a  single  moment  spent  in  that  course  of  prepara- 
tion, by  which,  as  I  believe,  my  system  was  strength- 
ened for  my  trial  hour.  Were  I  to  live  over  again 
those  seasons,  I  would  not  change  my  course,  save 
to  be  more  and  more  earnest  and  faithful  in  water 
treatment. 

I  would  now  urge  upon  prospective  mothers  the  im- 
portance of  pursuing  a  preparatory  course  of  water 
treatment,  that  when  the  hour  which  shall  usher  their 
infant  into  this  world  arrives,  they  may  greet  it  with 
smiles  instead  of  tears. 

Are,  you,  whose  eye  is  now  resting  upon  this  page, 
about  to  become  that  blessed  being — a  mother?  Are 
you  anticipating  joy  when  your  arms  shall  enfold  the 
babe  whose  embryo-existence,  and  future  physical  wel- 
fare so  much  depend  upon  your  conduct?  Do  you 
long  to  gaze  into  the  clear  depths  of  those  little  eyes, 
and  take  those  tiny  hands  in  yours,  and  trace,  as  day 
by  day  its  features  and  characteristics  are  unfolding, 
some  likeness  to  its  parents  ?  Methinks  you  answer 
in.  the  affirmative,  but  there  is  a  sadness  resting  on 
your  brow,  that  almost  belies  the  assertion.  You  are 
thinking  of  the  hours  of  mental  and  physical  suffering 
and  exhaustion  ere  the  time  of  birth  arrives,  and  more 
than  all  of  the  intense  agony  which  many  suffer  in  the 
hour  of  parturition.  "  Shall  I  live  through  it  all  ?"  is 
the  question  you  frequently  ask  yourself,  and  by  night 


as  well  as  during  the  day  you  are  incessantly  dwelling 
with  alternate  hope  and  doubt  upon  that  trying  hour 
to  come.  Let  me  whisper  "peace"  to  your  troubled 
spirit.  Let  me  assure  ygu  "  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  ; 
there  is  a  physician  there,"  for  beside  your  own  door 
may  glide  the  sparkling  rill,  from  whence  much  con- 
solation may  proceed.  "  Abana  and  Parphar,  rivers 
of  Damascus"  are  not  more  gifted  with  a  healing 
power,  nay,  not  even  the  Jordan  may  prove  more  ben- 
eficial to  health,  than  the  springs  and  streams  around 
your  owu  dwelling.  Fortify  your  system  with  frequent 
baths  in  these  ;  pursue  a  consistent  course  of  Hydro- 
pathic treatment,  and  fear  not — all  will  be  well !  Many 
an  hour  of  exhaustion  will  the  sitz  bath  prevent,  and 
in  the  daily  use  of  the  syringe  you  will  find  much  pres- 
ent benefit,  while  you  are  all  the  time  becoming  strong- 
er and  better  able  to  meet  the  season  of  parturition.  I 
speak  from  the  depths  of  my  own  experience,  and  I 
appeal  to  you  as  a  loyer  of  duty,  of  your  own  life  and 
health,  and  of  your  unborn  infant,  in  behalf  of  the 
Water-Cure.  Providing  Hydropathy  were  nowhere 
else  successful,  an£  did  no  other  good  than  in  dimin- 
ishing the  pains  and  perils  of  the  parturient  state,  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  Duty  demands  that  you  take 
proper  care  of  your  health  so  as  to  prolong  life,  and 
thus  prolong  your  season  of  preparation  for  eternity ; 
if  then,  the  Water-Cure  will  assist  you  in  the  perform- 
ance of  sueh  duties,  are  you  not  bound  to  adopt  its 
practice?  Life  is  sweet  to  all,  and  especially  to  the 
prospective  mother  who  longs  to  clasp  her  infant  to 
her  breast,  and  because  you  love  life  on  this  fair, 
bright  earth,  which  God  has  made  so  beautiful,  should 
you  not  practice  the  Water-Cure  which  will  prolong 
existence,  and  add  to  it  the  blessing  of  health  without 
which  life  would  scarcely  be  desirable  ? 

And  love  for  your  offspring  should  lead  you  to  this 
practice.  Already  have  you,  in  fancy,  beheld  that 
darling  child  an  ornament  to  society  and  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  And  if  you  would  have  such  glorious  an- 
ticipations realized,  strengthen  your  own  system,  now, 
during  the  period  of  gestation,  and  thus  bestow  upon 
your  infant  that  physical  health,  and  vital  energy 
which  will  assist  him  to  become  what  you  desire.  You 
would  not  like  to  see  that  child  puny  and  diseased, 
for,  love  for  your  offspring  would  lead  you  to  pity  its 
sufferings.  Listen,  then,  to  my  earnest  appeal,  ex- 
tended to  you  out  of  love,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  seek  to  know,  "  in  propria  persona,"  the  benefits 
of  Water-Cure  in  you  present  state,  and  its  conclusion. 
Prospective  mother,  may  God  help  you  to  choose  "  the 
good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away,"  but  will 
bring  joy  and  gladness  to  your  heart  and  home. 

Nantucket,.  Mass. 


DRIPPINGS  FROM  A  WET-SHEET,  NO.  III. 

BY  A.  S.   A. 

Principle,  is  a  fundamental  truth,  co-existent  with 
right  and  duty.  It  is  the  main  spring  that  ought  to 
control  men :  like  a  time-piece  in  running  order,  it 
should  be  the  motive  power  to  action  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Opinion  is  a  preconceived  notion  o?  idea,  founded 
upon  the  judgment  of  men.  It  is  no  evidence  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  men  may  differ  in  opinion  and  none  of 
them  be  right. 

By  the  education,  culture,  or  development  of  the 
mind,  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  system,  we  have 
become  degenerate  as  a  race.  The  harmony  that 
should  exist  is  supplanted  by  discord.  The  effects  of  a 
violation  of  Nature's  laws,  has  in  some  instances  com- 
pletely overpowered  the  moral  sensibilities  of  man- 
kind ;  and  the  intellect — the  throne  where  reason 
ought  to  sit  triumphant — has  manifested  no  loftier 
aspirations  than  the  brute.  Hence  men  think  more 
of  establishing  a  theory  upon  their  opinion,  than  they 
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(I.,  of  Inquiring  what  is  troth.  They  consider  their 
judgment  equivalent,  or  paramount  to  an  established 
principle.  Their  theory  to  them,  Is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  a  wooden  god  is  to  a  liraman. 

It  is  do  uncommon  thing  to  hour  people  say  "  I 
don't  believe  it,"  with  Buch  Brmness  and  decision,  as 
almost  to  lead  one  to  suspect  it  is  a  knock-down  argu- 
ment to  the  point  in  question— the  subject  of  debate. 

That  water  will  OUre  every  sick  person,  or  that  cold 
water  is  all  that  hydropathy  calls  to  its  aid,  or  that 
one  week  or  one  month  will  enre  a  scrofulous  or  con- 
sumptive person  ami  restore  them  to  perfect  health, 
no  sensible  advocate  or  practitioner  of  Hydropathy 
will  pretend  ;  neither  do  they  believe  in  giving  a  sick 
person  that  which  will  kill  a  well  one  J  and  none  but 

an  ignoramus  or  bigol  will  charge  them  with  it.  lint 
thej  do  claim  that  water  is  one  of  the  best  remedial^ 
agents  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  all  diseases. 
That  air,  exercise,  clothing  and  proper  food  are  also 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  health.  That  water 
will  subdue  pain, "  break  a  fever,"  strengthen  the  weak 
and  heal  the  wounded,  better,  quicker,  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  system  of  practice  extant. 

Mcthinks  1  can  hear  a  few  who  chance  to  read  the 
above  paragraph  say"Jdoni  believe  it,"  with  such  a 
knowing  lear  and  consequential  air  that  one  would 
think  indeed,  that  in  ignorance  there  was  bliss.  But 
another  voice  from  a  thousand  grateful  hearts  will 
cheerfully  response  "  i  know  it.'' 

HOME  TREATMENT. 

Last  August.  Mr.  A ,  of  Morris,  N.  Y.,  was  bitten 

by  a  large  half-blood  bull  dog.  In  ten  minutes  after  it 
was  done,  I  helped  him  get  off  his  boot,  took  a  tea- 
kettle, filled  it  with  cold  water,  and  poured  it  on  the 
foot ;  which  had  swollen  as  thick  as  my  three  fingers. 
I  continued  pouring  and  rubbing  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  wrapped  a  large  wet  cloth  around  it  which 
completed  the  first  dressing.  This  was  repeated  three 
times  a  day  for  two  weeks.  In  the  mean  time  if  it  felt 
as  if  it  was  going  to  ache,  (for  it  did  not  ache  after  the 
first  pouring)  he  would  occasionally  plunge  it,  bandage 
and  all,  into  the  water  trough.  During  tbe  third  week 
the  treatment  was  the  same,  only  not  so  thorough  ;  for 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  it  was  well. 

That  was  all  that  was  done  ;  and  it  did  not  cost  a 
cent,  nor  lay  him  up  a  day. 

Some  may  think  that  this  was  not  much  of  a  bite  ; 
but  reader,  put  your  finger  on  your  right  foot  half  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  protuberance  called  the  instep, 
and  imagine,  if  you  can,  how  it  would  feel  to  have  a 
piece  of  ivory  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  driven 
down  there  ;  then  move  your  finger  down  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  farther  and  "  stick  another  pin 
there/'  The  dog's  jaws  were  brought  together  as  hard 
as  to  make  the  little  front  teeth  count  on  the  leather  ; 
but  the  shape  of  the  boot  and  sole  saved  the  inside  of 
the  foot,  where  the  under  jaw  came,  except  a  slight 
scratch. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days,  my  father  was  a  little 
suspicious  that  water  alone,  was  not  enough  ;  and 
would  say  half  solicitous,  "  I  guess  'taint  best  to  do 
anything  more  for  it,  is  it  ?"  My  answer  was  "  Does 
it  ache  "  "  Ne."  "  Does  it  look  or  feel  any  worse  ?" 
"  No."  "  Then  let  it  alone."  He  did  so,  and  now 
believes  in  'Water-Cure. 

It  requires  a  person  with  a  good  deal  of  firmness  and 
perseverance,  to  practice  Water-Cnre  in  sickness,  with 
no  friend  to  counsel  or  advise, — relying  entirely  upon 
his  judgment  and  experience,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Journal  or  Manuel  to  guide  him  ;  with  all  his  friends 
and  neighbors  opposing  him  at  every  step  :  they  call- 
ing in  every  day  and  remarking,  "  How  badly  the  pa- 
tient is,"  "  How  sick,"  "  How  much  worse,"  "  He  will 
die  if  you  don't  stop  using  so  much  water,"  "  Water  is 
good  ;  but  not  in  this  case,"  &c. 
Such  are  some  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  in 

d  to  Mr.  P ,  of  this  village  ;  who  was  very 

severely  attacked  with  the  bilious  intermittent  fever,  a 


few  weeks  ago.  Being  a  man  of  not  very  itrong  con- 
stitutional the  time,  anil  having  been  years  ago  doo- 
tered  (scientifically)  almost  to  death,  he  resolved  to 
rim  no  risk  by  calling  a  doctor,  but  to  take  the  chances 
of  water  treatment. 

lie  was  i  lacked  every  day  in  a  wet  sheet,  ice  water 
constantly  applied  to  his  head,  his  bowels  kept  open 
by  tepid  injections,  and  bis  diet  was  the  hunger-onre 
and  grueL  The  tilth  day  ho  was  about  the  house  a 
little  too  smart.  He  bad  a  relapse  and  then  came  the 
"tug  of  war."  This  case  was  a  subject  of  gossip, 
thoroughly  discussed  throughout  the  neighborhood.    I 

don't  think  they  wanted  him  to  die,  but  my  opinion  Is, 
that  there  would  have  been  quite  a  rejoicing,  had  lie 
been  cured  more  scientifically,  or  in  other  words,  been 
obliged  to  call  on  a  physician  of  the  "  old  school.'' 

He  was  now  packed  twice  a  day,  (and  the  packing) 
followed  by  the  dripping  sheet  and  friction  ;  and  in 
five  days  the  fever  "gin  out;"  but  left  him  with  a 
severe  pain  in  the  left  side  ;  although  on  'tether  side 
this  was  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  liver,  and 
was  treated  first  with  hot  fomentations  (as  he  could 
not  bear  cold  ones)  and  finally  with  the  common  wet 
bandage,  under  which  treatment  he  continued  steadily 
to  improve.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  say;  that, 
years  ago  he  used  to  be  troubled  with  the  liver  com- 
plaint, and  he  had  to  quit  business  on  account  of  a 
pain  in  his  side. 


REPLY  TO   DR.  KITTREDGE. 

BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.  D. 

They  who  have  read  my  articles  on  Medical  Edu- 


cation, and  my  inaugural  address,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  American  Hydropathic  Institute,  and 
published  in  the  November  number  of  the  Journal, 
can  scarcely  require  any  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Kittredge,  in  the  last  number.  Others,  however,  will 
expect  me  to  reply,  and  justice  to  the  pupils  and  gradu- 
ates of  the  Institute  requires  that  I  place  this  matter 
in  its  proper  light.  I  have  no  wish  for  controversy, 
but  only  for  a  correct  understanding. 

In  the  prospectus  of  our  Medical  School,  we  offered 
to  receive  "  qualified  persons ;"  and  I  believe  we  have 
had  no  student  who  has  not  been  already,  to  some  ex. 
tent,  acquainted  with  Water-Cure,  and  with  the  basis 
on  which  it  rests,  in  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  and  Physi- 
ology. In  most  cases  we  have  directed  a  course  of 
preparatory  reading,  and  our  students  come  to  us  as 
well  posted  up,  often  far  better,  than  the  majority  of 
medical  students,  when  they  attend  their  lectures. 
Several  of  these  students  had  graduated  at  universi- 
ties, or  were  members  of  learned  professions.  I  have 
never  seen  a  medical  class  of  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion were  of  mature  age,  and  bad  received  thorough 
and  classical  educations.  I  do  not  say  this  boastingly, 
but  in  simple  justice. 

I  cannot   give  a  better  Idea   of  the   extent  and 
thoroughness  of  our  course  of  instruction,  than  by 
telling  precisely  what  it  is,  and  leaving  the  reader  to 
judge  of  its  efficiency.    I  begin  with  a  course  of  twelve  j 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  chiefly 
organic  and   animal  chemistry ;  then  follow  twenty-  J 
four  lectures  on  anatomy  ;  thirty-six  lectures  on  gene-  | 
ral,  comparative,  and  human  Physiology;  forty  lectures 
on  Pathology  and  Hydrotherapentics,  With  special  at- 
tention to  Diagnosis  ;  and  twenty  lectures  on  Surgical 
Anatomy  and  Surgery.    Added  to  this,  Mrs.  Nichols 
gives  sixty  lectures  on  Physiology.  Pathology,  and  > 
Obstetrics,  treating  specially  of  the  diseases  or  women  ; 
and  children.    Lectures  are  also  given  upon  collateral 
sciences,  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  and  the  Moral  < 
and  Social  Relations  of  Man,  by  aide  professors. 

Here  is  a  course  of  more  than  two  hundred  lectures,   • 
of  one  hour  each,  in  which  there  is  no  talking  against 
time,  nor  idle  story  telling,  but  all  earnest,  faithful 
work,  in  which  there  Is,  on  the  one  side,  the  desire  to  j 


communicate  the  greatest  po  wlble  amount  of  good*  and    / 
on  tin;  other,  an  equally  earnest  d<  lire  to  receive  it.    I 
have  never  seen  medical  nlnoncri  so  attentive,  Industrie 
oim,  and  progressive.    Die  whole  pound  of  medical 
Bolenoe,  which  relates  to  w  ato  I  lore,  I  -  thoroughl 
plored— not  merely  the  science  to  be  found  in  b 
but  that  which  belongs  to  our  own  experience  and  In- 
vestigations.    I  Should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  we 
spent  so  much  valuable  time  in  repeating  what  might 

be  jUBt  as  Well  read  by  our  pupil-. 

A    to  the  result,  i  challenge  an  Investigation.    I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  person  Who  ni  I  our 

diploma,  who  would  not  pass  ai  M  an  examin 

as  Dr.Kittredge  himself.    The  whole  els  nined 

every  Saturday,  and  we  know  tlair  capacities  and 
progress.  Many  of  our  former  graduates  are  in  good 
and  successful  practice  ;  some  are  giving  COTO 

lectures   on   Anatomy,  Physiology d   Water-Cure, 

with  entire  acceptance.  There  is  not  one,  so  far,  who 
is  not  a  credit  to  us,  and  to  Water-Cure.  Can  any 
Allopathic  College  say  as  much  ! 

If  Dr.  Kittredge  wants  a  regular  Hydropathic  Col- 
lege, with  its  six  professors,  its  requirement  of  three 
years' study,  and  all  the  other  antiquated  non-en-,  of 
these  "old  fogy "  institutions ;  or  if  the  people  want 
one,  what  hinders  their  having  one?  1  ask  DO  monop- 
oly of  Education.  Mrs.  Nichols  and  myself  have 
simply  offered  ourselves  as  teachers  of  medical  SCi 
and  especially  of  Water-Cure,  claiming  to  know  what 
we  are  about,  honestly  performing  our  work,  and  taking 
whatever  time  we  find  necessary.  We  know  that  one 
person  will  learn  more  in  a  month,  than  another  will 
ever  know.  When  we  find  that  a  pupil  has  acquired 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  requisite  knowledge  to  prac- 
tice Water-Cure  safely  and  successfully,  we  give  our 
certification  to  that  effect,  and  not  before.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  every  student  graduates  in  one 
term.  They  graduate  when  they  can  pass  examina- 
tion. Some  of  our  pupils  are  attending  their  second 
term,  and  others  will  not  present  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  a  diploma. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  we  understand  our 
work  ;  whether  we  faithfully  do  it ;  and  whether  we 
gain  the  result  we  aim  at.  We  refer  to  those  who 
have  received  our  instructions,  and  to  their  practice'. 

There  is  a  disposition,  especially  among  physicians 
who  have  passed  many  years  in  Allopathic  practice,  to 
bring  their  old  hunkerism  into  the  Water-Cure  ;  to  keep 
up  the  "art  and  mystery  "  of  the  profession  ;  to  discour- 
age domestic  and  unauthorized  practice.  1  have  never 
looked  upon  the  matter  in  this  light.  I  believe  that  it 
is  for  the  people  to  learn  the  Laws  of  Health,  and  the 
causes,  nature,  and  treatment  of  diseases  ;  and  that  it 
will  not  be  twenty  years  before  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  will  know  more  of  these  matters  than 
many  a  graduate  of  our  Allopathic  colleges. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Water-Cure  physicians  are 
wanted,  and  especially  teachers,  we  shall  do  whal  we 
can  to  supply  this  want.  If  there  are  better  teachers, 
let  them  come  forward.  We  will  cheerfully  give  place 
to  them.  K  the  earnest  young  men  and  women  of  this 
country  08JQ  find  those  who  will  teach  them  Medical 
Seioiicc  in  all  its  branches,  and  in  all  the  depth  of  its 
philosophy,  more  thoroughly,  more  devotedly  .and  more 
successfully  than  lire.  Nichols  and  myself  are  doing,  let 
them  go  to  them,  in  Cod's  name  ;  and  we  shall  be  re- 
lieved of  a  great  responsibility.    The  moment  a  better 

BC] 1   of  Hydropathy  is  established,  we  promise  to 

abandon  this  sphere  of  labor.  If  the  Water-Cure  sen- 
timent  of  the  country  demands  a  "  regular  college,"  and 
will  furnish  the  funds  and  the  professors,  it  will  soon 
be  had  :  but  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  movement  in  that 
direction.  In  the  meantime  we  must  do  our  work- 
how  we  do  it  let  those  decide  who  know  most  about  it, 
and  who  are  most  interested.  If  our  students  are  satis- 
fied with  our  teachings,  and  if  their  patients  are  satis- 
fied with  their  practice,  I  beg  to  know  who  has  any 
right  to  complain  ? 
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A  WORD  WITH  THE  THOUGHTFUL. 


BY  E.  A.  KITTREDGE,  M.  D. 

It  is  strange,  "passing  strange"  how  much  alike 
men  are,  and  yet  how  different. 

See  what  a  difference  there  is  between  two  doctors 
of  the  same  school,  educated  in  one  class,  and  every 
way  equally  endowed,  apparently.  The  one  believes 
in  bleeding  and  blistering  in  almost  every  case,  and 
the  other  thinks  it  absolute  cruelty  to  use  such  means 
in  any  case  short  of  the  "direst  emergency."  One 
will  give  mercury  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  anti- 
mony in  all.  The  other  boldly  affirms  that  such  reme- 
dies should  only  be  given  in  extreme  cases,  and  then 
cautiously.  One  of  them  gives  wine,  brandy,  opium, 
and  quinine  in  fevers,  and  the  other  as  pertinaciously 
pursues  the  opposite  course.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  marked  difference,  one  of  these  doctors 
succeeds  as  well  as  the  other ! 

This  would  seem  singular  if  we  were  not  allowed  to 
peep  behind  the  curtain.  But,  as  it  is,  we  see  at  a 
glance  the  wherefore,  it  is  simply  owing  to  the  won- 
derful capabilities  the  recuperative  power  possesses, 
it's  elasticity  which  enables  it  to  come  up  in  spite  of 
all  the  brutal  treatment  it  receives. 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again." 

To  the  observing  it  proves  this,  that  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  causes  can't  produce  the  same  effect, 
and  if  one  is  wrong  why  not  the  other? 

Only  look  at  the  multitudinous  ways  and  means  con- 
jured up  to  cure  disease.  No  two  agree,  scarcely,  of  the 
same  school,  and  no  two  schools  will  even  speak  to 
each  other !  I  doubt  whether  half  of  the  allopathic 
profession  would  feel  justified  in  pulling  a  man  out  of 
a  pit,  knowing  him  to  be  a  Thomsonian  or  Homoeo- 
pathic physician  1 

There  must  be  something  wrong  Somewhere.  The 
fact  is,  they  are  all  wrong  in  principle.  The  Thom- 
sonian says  and  feels,  that  his  patients  get  well  as  soon 
as  the  "  mineral  doctors' "  do,  and  so  perhaps  they  do, 
and  hence  he  thinks  he  has  just  as  good  a  right  to 
boast  as  the  allopath,  and  so  he  has.  All  either  of 
them  have  to  boast  of  is,  that  they  didn't  give  poison 
enough  to  prevent  the  recuperative  power  from  exert- 
ing her  supremacy,  and  so  she,  in  spite  of  the  brakes 
they  applied  to  her  wheels,  accomplished  her  endl 
Andthe  "doctors"  cry  out,  "What  a  great  man  am  I!" 

The  multiplicity  of  the  inventions  of  man  sought  out 
for  the  cure  of  diseases,  don't  alter  Nature's  plan  at  all. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  do  anything,  and  that  is  the 
right  way. 

"  I  know  it,"  says  the  inventor ;  "  but  my  way  is  the 
right  way."  But  what  becomes  of  the  hundred  other 
ways,  and  is  it  not  as  likely,  after  all,  that  yours  is 
wrong,  as  it  is  that  a  hundred  others  should  be  wrong? 

"  But,"  say  they  all,  "it  is  not  as  possible  that  Hy- 
dropathy may  be  "wrong  as  either  of  us?" 

We  say  no,  and  we  think  we  can  prove,  and  have 
proved,  that  the  curative  power  of  the  Hydropathic 
system  is  self-evident,  for  it  is  simply  the  system  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  and  being.  If  any 
other  can  show  any  good  and  sufficient  reason,  why 
violating  the  laws  above  mentioned,  still  more  should 
prove  a  cure  for  all  former  violation,  we  will  admit 
that  there  may  be  some  sense  in  giving  irritants  and 
poisons. 

Everybody  admits,  now-a-days,  that  violations  of  the 
body's  laws,  long  persisted  in,  is  what  causes  disease, 
and  it  is  consequently  all  in  vain  that  men  get  up 
beautiful  theories  of  like  curing  like,  or,  that  a  great 
irritation  will  cure  a  little  irritation.  The  principle  of 
them  is  at  war  with  God  and  common  sense,  the  day 
of  specifies  is  gone  by,  and  the  druggers  must  prove 
first,  how  medicines,  that  will  make  sick,  and  if  perse- 
vered in,  kill  a  well  man,  can  possibly  be  made  to  cure 
a  sick  man.  They  can  temporise  and  even  shift  the 
diseased  action  from  one  part  to  another,  till  such  a 
time  as  Nature  has  required  for  the  natural  cure,  and 


then,  "being  in  at  the  death,"  claim  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing killed  the  disease ! 

0  man !  what  art  thou  that  thou  should'st  so  love  to 
be  gulled?  How  long  will  you  continue  to  lavish 
your  means  for  that  which  only  tends  to  frustrate  Na- 
ture in  her  best  efforts?  When  will  you  learn  that 
obedience  to  God  is  the  only  cure  for  sin,  physical, 
moral  or  intellectual  ? 

"  But  Nature  needs  aid  sometimes."  True  ;  then 
help  her  as  a  Christian  should,  not  by  giving  her  un- 
natural stimulants  that  shall  make  her  waste  her 
energies,  and  dethrone  her  reason,  and  make  her  in 
her  exasperation  pull  down  the  gates  of  the  whole 
mighty  fabric,  and,  Sampson-like,  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Answer  me,  ye  sticklers  for  potent  drugs,  ye  doers 
of  evil  that  good  may  come,  ye  believers  that  a  little 
poison  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  :  What  would  you 
say  of  that  man  who  should  boldly  affirm  that  stealing 
horses  was  the  cure  for  sheap-stealing  ?  or  that  like 
curing  like  :  you  had  only  to  commit  the  same  crime 
in  a  smaller  way  to  cure  the  large  ones  already  com- 
mitted ? 

Why  take  a  steam  engine  to  lift  a  little  child  over 
a  ditch  a  foot  wide  ?  or  shoot  a  cannon  ball  at  an  old 
<  infirm  woman,  to  help  her  along  on  her  journey,  be- 
cause it  may  be  getting  dark  ? 

In  short,  you  may  cut  out  as  many  turnpikes  to  the 
heaven  of  health  as  yon  please,  but  you  will  find  that 
the  exorbitant  toll  you  have  to  pay,  will  ten  times 
counter-balance  any  facility  you  may  gain — you  will 
find  invariably  that  though  travelling  rapidly,  you  are 
further  in  the  end  from  the  goal  of  your  wishes,  than 
when  you  set  out — the  bright  illuminations  caused  by 
stimulants,  which  you  mistake  for  light-houses  or  "  toll- 
houses," telling  of  a  haven  of  rest  nigh  at  hand,  are 
only  the  phosphorescent  exhalations  of  the  marshes, 
the  "ignis  fatuus,"  that  lures  but  to  destroy. 

Be  not  deceived,  then,  friends,  remember,  that  the 
glow  produced  by  "  tonics"  is  no  indication  of  health, 
any  more  than  hectic  flush  of  the  consumptive  is ; 
neither  is  the  power  to  digest  a  hearty  dinner  caused 
by  stimulants,  any  indication  of  natural  tone  in  the 
digestive  organs,  any  more  than  the  increased  speed 
of  the  worn-out  horse,  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  whip,  is  of  restored  power  or  lack  of  weariness. 

Every  one  knows  that  forcing  any  kind  of  mechan- 
ism to  go  when  out  of  order,  is  ruinous  to  the  machine  ; 
put  it  in  order,  by  removing  false  conditions,  and  then 
a  gentle  shoulder  to  the  wheel  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  do  all  that  can  be  done — so  says  Hydropathy. 


WATER-CURE  IN  AMERICA. 

Warren,  Pa.,  Bee.  5,  1850. 

Messes.  Fowlers  and  Wells  : — Having  been  ben- 
efitted in  an  eminent  degree  by  Water-Cure,  I  feel 
desirous  that  all  the  pioneers  in  this  department  of 
improvement  receive  due  honor. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  resided  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  (since  Black  Bock)  and  employed  Doct.  Daniel 
Chapin  as  family  physician  ;  he  was  a  kind,  friendly 
old  gentleman,  not  greatly  addicted  to  exhorbitant 
charges,  and  rather  sparing  of  poisonous  drugs.  He 
put  into  the  hands  of  my  wife  a  book,  telling  her  that 
by  perusing  that  book  she  might  get  such  information 
as  would  save  much  sickness  and  expense  for  doctors, 
&c.  He  said  he  valued  the  book  highly,  and  should 
bequeath  it  to  Ms  daughter  (Mrs.  Walter  Norton). 
This  book  was  full  sized  octavo  of  4  or  500  pages,  it 
treated  of  the  various  diseases,  particularly  those  of 
women  and  children;  and  gave  directions  for  using 
water,  cold  water,  as  a  means  of  preserving  health 
(and  here  he  laid  much  stress)  and  allaying  sickness. 
Women  in  pregnancy  were  recommended  to  use  water. 
The  sitting  bath  was  recommended  for  piles.  I  made 
use  of  it  myself  with  decided  benefit,  and  though  I  did 


not  persevere  to  obtain  a  perfect  cure  I  was  seldom 
troubled  with  it  for  twenty  years,  and  the  same  appli- 
cation always  abated  it ;  also,  an  inflammation  in  the 
knee-joint,  which  was  swollen  and  painful,  was  abated 
by  the  use  of  ice-water,  in  a  few  hours  time.  It  was 
also  serviceable  in  our  family,  of  eight  or  ten  children. 

Possibly  you  know  more  of  the  author  of  that  book 
than  I  do,  but  \  have  nowhere  in  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal, or  otherwise,  seen  any  reference  to  his  name  ;  I 
think  it  was  Ure,  or  something  very  like  it,  a  Virgin- 
ian ;  the  object,  to  supercede  drugs  by  substituting 
water,  and  save  expense,  and  to  teach  mothers  a  better 
way. 

Mrs.  Norton  lives  (or  did  live)  only  a  few  rods  from 
the  Cold  Spring  Water-Cure,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
I  mention  this  because,  if  you  should  feel  desirous  of 
knowing  more  about  it,  I  presume  the  head  of  that 
establishment  could  find  the  book. 

Very  respectfully  your  obliged  servant, 

Nathaniel  Sill. 


WATER-CURE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

BY  W.  S.  BUSH. 

Every  professed  reform  relies  for  success  upon  its 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  If  they  are 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  its  success  to  their  present 
and  future  welfare,  the  fact  gives  new  courage  to  its 
advocates,  and  dampens  the  ardor  of  its  opponents, 
and  foreshadows  the  dawn  of  its  final  triumph,  which 
to  the  prophetic  eye  of  its  devotees  is  clearly  not  far 
distant. 

Not  less  true  is  it  of  the  Water-Cure,  than  of  other 
reforms,  that  it  will  succeed  or  fail,  as  its  meets  or  fails 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  Had  it  been  a  sys- 
tem of  unmixed  error  it  would  have  perished  in  its 
first  inception.  But  sprung  as  it  was  from  the  midst 
of  the  "masses "  of  Continental  Europe,  born  like  the 
Saviour,  in  the  haunts  of  peasant  life  ;  its  first  practi- 
tioner, a  peasant  untitled  and  unlearned  in  medicine, 
save  in  intuitive  perception  of  the  laws  of  Nature  ;  it 
appealed  to  the  "poor  and  lowly"  of  the  people  for 
recognition  and  support  of  its  claims.  Nor  did  it  ap- 
peal in  vain.  Those  peasant  souls,  though  cramped  by 
ignorance,  and  fettered  by  false  social  arrangements, 
yet  saw  daily  the  divine  face  of  Nature,  and  thus  kept 
in  ever-living  remembrance  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
her  laws.  True,  Doctor-craft  was  powerful  in  Austria, 
and  vowed  to  crush  in  the  bud  the  New  System  of 
Healing.  Backed  by  the  government  influence,  it 
made  the  attempt  and  most  signally  failed,  because 
Truth  was  on  the  side  of  its  intended  victim.  The 
learned  M.D.'s  analysed  the  spring  water,  examined 
with  most  scrupulous  care  the  sponges,  bandages,  and 
other  appliances  used  by  Priestnitz,  and  questioned 
his  patients  rigidly  to  discover  the  secret  medicament 
by  which  they  supposed  he  effected  his  cures.  In  their 
learned  stupidity,  they  saw  no  way  to  alleviate  and 
cure  disease,  but  by  the  administration  of  drugs.  They 
had  forgotten  the  recuperative  power  of  Nature,  and 
only  after  a  long  and  sifting  examination  did  they  get 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  healing  power  of  Nature  un- 
der favorable  conditions  will  successfully  control  dis- 
eases. A  fine  commentary  this,  upon  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  of  the  Medical  Profession,  that  all  that  is 
valuable  in  the  Water-Cure,  was  known  and  practiced 
by  them  ages  before  Priessnitz's  day.  If  they  knew  so 
much,  and  so  thoroughly  understood  the  virtues  of 
water,  why  did  they  not  detect  at  once  the  simplicity 
and  rationality  of  his  methods?  Why  did  they  at- 
tempt to  prosecute  Priessnitz  for  using  drugs,  contrary 
to  law,  without  a  license,  and  the  laying  on  of  medical 
hands?  Evidently,  because  they  believed  then,  as 
drug  doctors  do  now,  that  there  is  virtue  in  drugs, 
much  more  than  in  Nature. 

Thanks  to  their  learned  stupidity  and  dogged  deter- 
mination to  convict  Priessnitz  of  imposture.    It  taught 
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some  at  least  of  the  Medical  Profession,  that  there 
were  natural  laws  which  demanded  ohedienoe  in  dis- 
eased as  well  as  healthy  conditions  of  the  human  sys- 
tem. It  awakened  the  best  minds  of  Germany  to  the 
merits  of  the  'Water-Cure,  and  they  then  gave  their 
adhesion  to  it,  and  explained  scientifically  its  princi- 
pled and  mode  of  operation.  It  taught  the  people  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  drugs 
and  doctor-craft.  Books  and  pamphlets  strewed  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Germany,  carrying  to  every 
peasant-home  the  "glad  tidings"  of  physical  salva- 
tion. The  public  became  aroused  to  the  propriety  of 
applying  its  principles  for  the  preservation  of  health 
a>  well  as  the  cure  of  disease. 

So,  too,  in  our  own  country,  the  mere  announcement 
of  the  healing  virtues  of  water  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
thousands  who  were  waiting  in  hope  for  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day  in  the  Healing  Art.  The  curse  of  drags 
had  lain  heavily  on  them.  The  lancet,  mercury  and 
its  kindred  host  of  poisons  had  ravaged  fearfully  in 
their  midst,  maiming,  marring  and  destroying  the 
"human,  form  divine."  Untrue  priests  spread  the 
dark  pall  of  falsehood  over  these  daily  scenes  of  pro- 
fessional homicide,  by  preaching  submission  and  re- 
conciliation to  "the  mysterious  providences"  of  the 
Creator.  It  was  nowise  strange  that  these  victims  of 
drug-medication  should  have  been  goaded  on  by  their 
sufferings  to  tear  off  the  flimsy  veil  of  falsehood  thrown 
over  these  "  mysteries,"  and  dare  to  emancipate  them- 
selves at  the  first  dawn  of  a  truer  system  of  Healing. 
The  enormities  of  the  Old  School  had  produced  a  retro- 
version in  their  feelings,  and  they  turned  to  Nature  to 
listen  to  her  voice  and  obey  her  teachings. 

In  cases  of  acute  disease,  the  Water-Cure  knows  no 
equal.  It  acts  in  harmony  with  the  efforts  of  Nature, 
and  is  efficient  and  safe.  The  whole  range  of  inflam- 
mations is  entirely  within  its  control.  Where,  too, 
there  are  complications  of  chronic  disease  with  acute, 
there  are  no  remedies  which  will  operate  so  speedily 
and  safely  as  those  of  the  Water-Cure.  Given  then, 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  of  the  use 
of  the  Water-Cure  processes,  and  the  treatment  of 
acute  diseases,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Drugs  maybe  banished  from  the  land  if  the  people 
will  investigate  and  act  for  themselves.  Far  the  more 
fatal  conditions  of  acute  disease  are  produced  in  many 
cases,  by  the  unnatural  remedies  of  the  drug  system. 
The  acute  symptoms  of  disease  are  the  result  of  the 
effort  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  system.  Whatever, 
then,  like  poisonous  drugs,  interferes  with  these  efforts, 
diminishes  the  vital  energy  and  hinders  a  cure.  Many 
simple  cases,  if  left  alone,  would  be  healed  by  Nature, 
and  often  are  healed  by  her  in  spite  of  bad  drug  treat- 
ment. Were  Nature  far  more  trusted  her  superiority 
to  drugs  would  be  more  palpable. 

Lastly,  the  Water-Cure  adapts  itself  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  by  its  enabling  them  to  prevent  the  inroads 
of  disease.  It  learns  them  to  obey  the  Laws  of  Life  in 
health,  and  thus  free  themselves  and  their  posterity 
from  the  curse  of  disease.  It  is  more  of  a  Godsend  to 
them  to  have  the  means  of  prevention,  than  to  be  given 
ten  thousand  "sure  cures."  Thanks  to  the  noble 
efforts  of  Water-Cure  practitioners  and  publishers,  the 
means  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  of  their  physical  system  are  now 
being  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  As  their 
knowledge  increases,  their  skill  and  confidence  in  the 
system  will  gain.  Even  now  they  are  compelling  the 
practitioners  of  every  school  to  use  the  Water-Cure 
processes  to  some  extent.  The  mania  for  drugs  and 
heroic  treatment  is  fast  dwindling  in  the  popular  esti- 
mation. The  Cause  is  onward  and  upward,  and  de- 
mands renewed  devotion  and  effort  on  the  part  of  its 
friends  to  make  it  what  it  is  destined  to  be,  the  popu- 
lar as  well  as  the  scientific  method  of  Healing. 

[We  like  this  "popular"  view,  for  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  parties,  or  cliques.  We  work  for  no  state, 
county,  town,  or  school,  but  for  the  world.    Nor  can 
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our  glorious  principles  ever  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
or  party.  They  are  as  boundless  as  the  heavens,  and 
as  universal  as  the  air  we  breathe.  To  banish  doctors, 
drugs,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  trade, 
would  be  among  the  greatest,  of  temporal  blessings. 
Doctors  have  experimented  long  enough.  They  have 
destroyed  human  lives  enough.  Let  us  exterminate 
them,  and  thereby  permit  the  innocent  to  live.  The 
universal  diffusion  of  the  Laws  which  govern  Life  and 
Health,  as  revealed  through  Hydropathy,  will  do  the 
work. — Eds.] 


HOME  PRACTICE  AND  EXPERIENCES  IN 
WATER-CURE. 

Were  it  desirable,  we  could  fill  the  Journal  monthly, 
weekly,  yes,  daily  with  accounts  from  all  parts  of  our 
country  as  truthful,  simple,  successful,  and  astonishing 
as  the  following : — But  an  occasional  paragraph  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  all  readers  of  the  entire  prac- 
ticability of  the  "  Home  practice  of  Water-Cure." 
We  may  as  well  here  state,  that  it  is  our  fixed  deter- 
mination to  break  up  the  present  foundations  of  medi- 
cal practice,  including  the  manufacture,  trade,  and 
consumption  of  patent,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
medicines  of  every  shape,  shade,  flavor,  and  color.  We 
promise  to  show  no  quarter,  to  make  no  exceptions, 
no  compromises,  but  hereby  declare  war  against  one 
and  all  who  thus  make  it  a  trade  to  experiment  on  the 
lives,  the  health,  and  the  pockets,  of  helpless  human- 
ity. But  while  we  intend  to  annihilate  these  old,  deep- 
rooted  and  corrupt  practices,  we  shall  try  to  point  out 
to  our  readers  the  right  and  proper  way  to  health 

and  LONGEVITY. 

We  have  found  Hydropathy — as  we  interpret  it — to 
embrace  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  which,  if 
observed,  will  enable  "the  people "  to  dispense  en- 
tirely with  doctors,  die  stuffs,  and  all  varieties  of 
patent  medicines  with  which  our  dwellings  and  our 
stomachs  have  hitherto  been  blockaded,  inundated  and 
deluged.  In  this  connection,  we  present  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  several  witnesses  attesting  the 
safety  and  success  of  hydropathy  at  home,  where 
it  shall  be  our  endeavor  to  place  it. 

If  the  preservation  or  destruction  of  our  own  souls 
depend  on  ourselves  instead  of  on  the  priests,  then  the 
preservation  or  destruction  ofour  bodies  depends  on 
ourselves  and  not  on  the  doctors.  Every  man  and  every 
woman  is  accountable,  not  to  priests  or  doctors,  but  to 
the  Deity.  The  same  laws,  physical  and  moral,  which 
govern  all  human  beings — the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  doctor 
and  the  priest — all  are  equally  subject  to  these  laws, 
equally  punished  for  their  violation,  equally  blessed 
for  living  in  obedience  thereto.  What  folly  then  to 
remain  ignorant  of  these  great  principles,  subjected  to 
the  necessity  of  being  bled,  blistered,  fooled,  and  ex- 
perimented upon  by  these  hungry,  starving  doctors. 
Let  "  the  people"  doctor  themselves,  and  let  the  doc- 
tors go  to  work. 

"  I  have  a  daughter  five  years  of  age,  when  eighteen 
months  old  she  was  very  costive — we  sent  for  a  doctor, 
he  called  every  day  for  eight  weeks,  poured  the  medi- 
cine down  her  throat,  it  always  operated  just  as  he 
calculated^ it  should,  but  the  child  was  no  better  at  the 
end  of  eight  weeks  than  she  was  when  he  made  the 
first  visit.  My  wife  became  discouraged  and  dissatisfied , 
she  told  him  not  to  come  again.  I  commenced  taking 
the  Water-Cure  Journal  at  the  time  when  our  child 
was  sick,  we  had  three  numbers  of  1849,  by  reading 
which  we  felt  encouraged,  and  thought  our  child  could 
be  cured.  Well,  my  wife  went  to  work  and  cured  the 
child,  and  I  will  tell  you  how,  she  bathed  her  often, 
gave  her  tepid  water  injections,  and  in  four  weeks  she 
got  her  bowels  regular,  and  I  believe  in  a  natural  state. 
Two  years  ago  she  had  the  measles,  chicken  pox, 


I  fever,  and  conker-rash,  ami  the  whooping- 
cough,  all  of  tin  —  -  in  i  ;im(|  not  a  drop  of 
medicine  did  she  take,  people  told  us  ire  would  kill 
«)ui-  clulii,  but  Instead  i>i  that  we  cored  her,  and  all  the 
praise  we  give  to  the  water-Cure  Journal. 

Last  summer  I  was  taken  vrry  sick,  sent  lor  doctor, 
In-  told  on    I  I,;,, |  ;,     ,Vcic  attack  of  tin-   pleuri-y  i 

he  left  nil-  medictni  to  take  every  four  boon,  a-,  iooh 
as  he  was  out  of  the  hoose,  my  wile  got  a  tub  of  water 

and  some  sheets,  she  wet  them,  and  I  got  into  thou, 
sweat  bravely  lor  an  liom  then  got  .up,  sponged  "IT  in 
cold  water,  rubbed  dry,  exercised  OS  much  as  my 
strength  would  admit,  laid  down,  went  to  .-hep,  slept 
two  or  three  hours,  got  up  and  felt  much  better. 
Throwed  the  medicine  out  the  window,  took  another 
sweat,  and  repeated  the  process.  Next  morning  when 
the  doctor  came,  I  was  sitting  up  in  a  chair.  He 
thought  his  medicine  operated  to  a  charm,  I  told  him 
1  thought  it  had.  I  then  told  him  what  I  had  done. 
He  immediately  left  the  house,  and  that  was  the  last 
we  have  seen  of  him.  So  much  for  the  Water-Cure  at 
Home.  F.  P.  K. 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

Testimony  of  a  Woman. — Here  is  a  plain  matter 
of  fact  account  which  cannot  fail  to  inspire  eonfidenco 
in  all  who  read  it.  This  is  Water-Cure  at  home, 
without  the  interference  of  doctors  of  any  sort. 

To  the  Editors  : — I  have  been  a  reader  the  two  past 
years  of  the  "  Water-Cure  Journal,"  also  a  number 
of  your  other  publications,  and  not  without  profit. 

I  have  seen  too  much  good  result  from  Water-treat- 
ment at  Home,  to  think  of  using  drugs  in  this  present 
enlightened  age.  I  think  I  am  almost  an  Hydropath. 
I  have  used  neither  tea  or  coffee  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  (and  am  some  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,) 
— abandoned  a  feather  bed  and  slept  with  open  win- 
dows for  the  last  six  years,  have  bathed  daily  with 
but  two  or  three  exceptions,  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
am  gradually  accustoming  myself  to  an  Hydropathic 
regimen — have  had  two  children,  went  through  a 
course  of  preparatory  "  Water-Treatment,"  with  com- 
plete success,  was  up  and  took  two  sitz  baths  the  day 
after  the  birth, — second  morning  took  my  usual  sponge 
bath,  also  two  sitz  baths  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
so  on,  in  less  than  one  week  I  was  all  about  the  houso 
and  out  doors,  even  the  rain  not  preventing, — my 
health  never  was  better,  and  the  babe  is  as  well  and 
fat  as  any  mother  could  wi^h.  Other  cases  of  mea- 
sles, croup,  scarletina,  I  have  seen  treated  with  equal 
success.  Yours  truly,  C.  K. 


Denmark,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen. — Two  years  since,  but  one  copy  of 
your  Journal  was  taken  in  our  place,  last  year  the 
number  was  increased  to  eight,  and  now  1  send  you 
twent3T-two  names,  which  in  addition  to  several  that 
were  sent  on  last  July,  will  cause  the  Journal  to  visit 
almost  every  family  in  our  place,  for  you  must  know  that 
Denmark,  is  but  a  small  village  numbering  some  350 
inhabitants,  and  we  are  mostly  an  agricultural  people, 
— but  then,  we  are  awake,  and  sympathize  most  cordi- 
ally with  t<ho  Spirit  of  Progress  and  Reform,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Age.  Then  the  School  Was- 
ter has  been  here,  for  we  have  a  flourishing  Academy 
in  our  midst,  and  two  District  Schools,  overflowing 
with  our  future  men  and  women  ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  a  Health  Society,  organized  during  the  past 
year.  We  are  blessed  with  two  Regular  Physicians, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  our  village  is,  and  has  been, 
remarkable  healthy. 

Both  these  gentlemen,  however,  take  the  Journal 
and  one  of  them  has  supplied  himself  with  the  Water- 
Cure  Library,  and  in  many  cases,  relies  solely  upon     ch 
Water  to  effect  a  cure  : —  O 

Water-Cure  is  gaining  the  confidence  of  our  com- 
munity, and  there  are  few  families  amongst  us  in  which 
it  has  not  been  practised  to  some  extent.    I  might 
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mention  several  interesting  cases  of  Home  Treatment, 
but  will  only  give  the  details  of  two— both  of  which 
occurred  during  the  past  summer.  The  first  is  that  of 
a  young  lady,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who,  some 
two  weeks  after  commencing  her  first  school,  returned 
home  very  ill,  and  with  strong  symptoms  of  a  brain 
fever.  She  was  immediately  "packed,"  cold  wet 
cloths  applied  to  her  head,  &o.  and  the  next  morning 
felt  so  much  better,  tlfat  she  insisted 'upon  going  into 
her  school,  when  owing  to  the  care  and  anxiety  inci- 
dent to  her  position,  she  induced  a  return  of  all  her 
unpleasant  symptoms,  only  more  violent  than  before. 
They  would  not  yield  to  ordinary  remedies,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  pack  her  in  the  double  wet  sheet,  four 
time  in  succession,— each  pack  followed  by  the  drip- 
ping sheet,  before  the  fever  could  be  subdued,  and  then 
within  three  hours,  the  heat  would  be  as  great  as  ever. 
This  treatment  however,  together  with  pouring  large 
quantites  of  cold  water  upon  her  head,  at  short  inter- 
vals, wearing  the  wet  girdle,  drinking  freely  of  cold 
water,  and  abstaining  entirely  from  food — faithfully 
persevered  in  day  and  night  for  four  days,  entirely  sub- 
dued the  disease  and  she  recovered. 

The  second  case  that  I  shall  mention  was  that  of  a 

Mr.  J ,  who  had  long  been  subject  to  attacks  of 

fever  and  ague.  He  had  been  indisposed  for  some 
time  and  was,  at  last  prostrated  with  his  old  disease, 
the  Ague.  He  sent  for  the  Doctor,  who  administered 
the  usual  remedies,  and  with  the  usual  effect.  The 
"  chills  were  broken,"  for  that  time,  but  in  a  few  days 
he  was  as  bad  as  ever.  His  wife  is  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable energy  of  character,  and  having  faith  in 
Water,  she  came  to  me  for  advice.  I  gave  her  direc- 
tions and  she  went  home  to  practice  them,  but  as  the 
event  proved,  she  had  reckoned  without  her — hus- 
band, for  on  the  next  morning,  when  his  chill  was  ex- 
pected, he  entrenched  himself  in  his  bed,  and  resolute- 
ly resisted  all  her  entreaties,  that  he  would  come  forth, 
and  submit  himself  to  her  treatment,  he  "guessed  he 
should  not  have  any  chill,"  and  when  at  last  his  chat- 
tering teeth  gave  evidence  of  its  presence,  the  patient 
begged  his  wife  to  give  him  some  of  the  medicine  the 
Doctor  left  for  him. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  you  will  have  to  sit  up  to  take 
it,"  and  as  the  unconscious  victim  raised  himself  in  the 
bed,  he  was  saluted  with  the  contents  of  a  bucket  of 
water,  thrown  full  in  his  face,  and  before  he  could  get 
his  breath  another,  descended  upon  his  back.  By  this 
time  he  had  contrived  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
"  watery  bed,"  and  as  his  feet  touched  the  floor,  his 
whole  person  received  the  benefit  of  the  third  bucket 
of  the  pure  element,  which  his  wife  at  that  instant 
threw  on  him. 

"  Now,"  enquired  his  better  half,  "will  you  get  into  a 
tub  and  take  a  bath,  as  you  ought  to  do  1"  "  Yese—  s," 
was  the  trembling  reply,  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
being  entirely  quelled,  he  submitted  to  his  wife's  re- 
quisitions with  a  good  grace  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  well  covered  up  in  a  warm  bed,  where  he  shook  as 
man  never  shook  before,  he  says,  for  about  an  hour. 
But  now  the  best  part  of  the  story  remains  to  be  told. 
He  then  rose  free  from  fever,  and  feeling  perfectly 
well,  from  that  time  to  this  has  enjoyed  excellent 
health.  He  is,  of  course,  a  convert  to  Hydropathy, 
and  takes  the  Journal.  C.  L.  S. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen.— Permit  me  to  express  my  convictions, 
in  regard  to  the  vast  influence  your  "Water-Cure  Pub- 
lications are  exerting  upon  society ;  you  have  set  a 
mighty  ball  in  motion,  which  is  increasing  its  momen- 
tum, and  will  in  future  like  the  hurricane  that  sweeps 
every  thing  before  it,  clear  from  the  land  the  poisonous 
system  of  Drugs.  You  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  grand  revolution  in  medical  treatment.  I  have  tra- 
veled in  many  different  States  of  this  Union  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country  your  useful  works  are  having 
the  desired  effect,  the  principles  you  advocate  are  not 
like  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  but  are  destined  to  stand 


like  the  mountain,  a  lasting  monument  to  your  me- 
mory, thousands  of  precious  soula  are  being  saved, 
strengthened,  and  purified,  by  your  invaluable  teach- 
ings. Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  should  read  the 
Water-Cure  Journal.  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  re' 
spect  to  the  abominable  practice  of  using  tobacco.  I 
think  that  if  every  sensible  person  could  be  induced  to 
read  your  work  entitled  "  Tobacco,  its  history,  na- 
ture, and  effects  on  the  body  and  mind,'"  they  would 
at  once  discontinue  the  use  of  that  destroying  weed. 
I  feel  that  I  owe  my  health,  and  perhaps  my  life,  to 
your  publications.  Yours  truly,  W.  S. 

[We  could  in  a  very  short  time,  record  more  than 
100,000  cases  not  less  positive  or  interesting.  The 
whole  tenor  of  which  go  to  prove  that  Hydropathy  is 
sufficient  for  any  and  every  disease,  which  is  capable 
of  being  reached  by  any  known  remedy.  And  further- 
more, that  when  "  the  people"  become  acquainted 
with  its  principles,  they  may  apply  it  at  Home,  without 
the  aid  of  Allopathic  Doctors,  Homoeopathic  Doctors, 
Botanic  Doctors,  Eclectic  Doctors,  or  any  other  sort 
of  Doctors  of  whatever  profession,  name  or  pretension. 
The  health  of  humanity,  may  be  saved  as  well  with- 
out Doctors,  as  with  them.  Therefore,  neither  they, 
nor  their  saddlebags,  or  other  traps,  will  ever  be  need- 
ed in  the  "  good  time  coming,"  when  all  shall  become 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  as  unfold- 
ed through  the  Water-Cure  Journal.] 


LEAD  YS.  ZINC-PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Zinc  Paint  in  this  country, 
some  three  years  ago,  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany, we  have  been  asked,  repeatedly,  if  White  Lead 
is  really  poisonous  and  dangerous,  as  chemists  and 
medical  men  assert.  We  answer,  yes !  The  simple 
fact  of  repeated  poisonings  by  lead  water-pipes,  leaded 
cisterns,  &c,  is  abundant  proof  that  lead,  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  is  dangerous  for  certain  uses — especially  in 
water-pipes  and  paint.  Whoever  will  read  the  able 
octavo  treatise  on  Lead  Diseases  by  L.  Tanquerel, 
an  eminent  French  savant,  translated  by  Prof.  Dana, 
of  Boston,  will  be  satisfied,  without  our  assertion,  of  the 
poisonous  influence  of  lead  in  various  ways.  If  other 
competent  authorities  are  necessary,  consult  Drs.  Dal- 
ton,  Adams,  Webber  and  Chilton. 

There  are  five  diseases  specially  resulting  from  con- 
tact with  Lead — and  more  particularly  Lead  Paint — 
to  wit :  Colic,  B,heumatism,  or  Neuralgia ;  Paralysis, 
Loss  of  Sensation,  Delirium  and  Coma,  &e.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review — standard  author- 
ity— in  an  article  on  the  subject,  states,  that,  during 
eight  years,  in  the  single  Hospital  La  Charite,  Paris, 
2,161  persons,  many  of  whom  died,  were  treated  for 
Lead  Diseases ;  1,213  being  Lead  Colic.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  were  persons  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  and  grinding,  or  painting  with 
White  Lead.  Chemists  and  medical  men  agree  that 
buildings  painted  with  lead  should  not  be  tenanted 
for  several  months  after.  Thousand  of  painters  be- 
come diseased  and  die  over  their  paint-poisons,  with- 
out dreaming  that  the  cause  lies  in  Lead.  The  public 
suffer  proportionately.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  wonder, 
when  it  is  known  that  various  forms  of  poison  are  plen- 
tifully evolved  from  Lead  in  its  different  states,  by 
contact  with  substances  and  gases.  ■ 

We  speak  now  of  this  matter,  because  the  season  is 
at  hand  when  the  painter  is  to  be  specially  busied 
over  his  poisons.  There  is  no  plea  of  profit  or  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  lead  for  any  of  the  common,  pur- 
poses, such  as  Pipe,  Paint,  etc  Zinc  is  better,  cheap- 
er, more  durable,  and  entirely  free  from  sanitary  ob- 
jection. The  pure  Zinc,  from  the  New- Jersey  Mines 
— and  we  allude  to  this  because  it  is  the  best  if  not  the 
only  pure  Zinc  yet  discovered— is,  for  any  use  we  have 
mentioned,  50  per  cent,  superior  to  lead,  commercially 
speaking— and  incalculably  superior,  when  health  is 


considered.  It  has  been  tested  to  this  end,  thorough- 
ly, by  chemists,  and  painters.  As  a  paint,  Zinc 
White,  as  a  mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  is 
about  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  White  Lead';  besides, 
it  is  a  pure  white,  spreads  better  than  lead,  is  more 
brilliant  and  durable,  and  retains  its  freshness  for 
years.  The  Colored  Zinc  paints  form  directly  a  me- 
tallic surface  on  wood,  brick,  iron,  &c,  and  are  near- 
est fire-proof  of  any  paint  known,  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  mineral  condensed  in  the  Zinc  Colors,  and 
the  small  amount  of  oil  used.  No  house-owner,  after 
trying  zinc  paint  once,  will  ever  submit  to  the  use  of 
lead  again,  and  no  painter  who  investigates  the  subject 
will  work  with  lead  if  he  can  get  zinc.  And  consider, 
that  some  50,000  tuns  of  lead  paint-poison  are  used  in 
this  country  per  year. 

The  French  Government,  always  foremost  in  adopt- 
ing discoveries  of  public  utility,  has  for  some  years 
past  ordered  all  public  buildings  painted  with  Zino 
Paint,  for  reasons  of  both  profit  and  health.  The  ex- 
ample is  being  generally  followed  in  France.  It  would 
be  worthy  of  our  Government  to  think  of  matters  of 
this  kind.  We  might  add  a  volume,  but  we  have  said 
enough,  we  trust,  to  satisfy  our  querists,  and  to  com- 
mend the  subject  to  the  investigation  of  painters, 
paint-consumers,  and  the  public. — New  York  Tribune 


Let  Nature  and  Capacity  Control. — An  article 
appeared  under  this  heading  in  the  Sept.  No.  of  the 
Journal.  I  adopt  the  sentiment  exactly,  but  think 
the  author  forgot  part  of  her  text ;  based  the  argument 
on  capacity,  and  left  nature  mostly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  nature  has  made 
men  and  women  unlike,  not  to  say  unequal.  The  au- 
thor of  the  article  alluded  to  says,  "  The  assumption 
that  sex,  as  such,  has  rights,  is  the  fatal  idea  which 
has  kept  us  in  the  unequal  and  circumscribed  position 
we  occupy."  Here  seems  to  be  the  great  mistake, 
that  the  sexes  cannot  occupy  different  positions  with- 
out being  unequal.  "  Can  the  hand  say  to  the  foot,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee  1"  They  perform  different  offiees, 
as  nature  designed  they  should,  and  yet,  are  they  not 
equal "? 

I  think  obstetrics,  as  an  art,  should  be  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  our  own  sex.  I  am  far  from  being  willing 
to  admit  that  my  own  sex  have  not  the  capacity;  as 
well  as  the  men,  for  all  kinds  of  medical  practice.  Man 
may  have  the  capacity  to  practice  obstetrics,  but 
nature  revolts  at  the  idea.  Who  does  not  know  that 
many  a  parturient  patient  has  had  her  pains  greatly 
increased  by  the  unnatural  presence  of  a  male  obste- 
trician 1  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why,  in  this  trying 
hour,  a  male  practitioner  should  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  which  has  hitherto  been  sacred  to  the  hus- 
band, and  to  him  alone.  It  is  here  that  I  have  seen 
the  greatest  blessings  of  Hydropathy.  It  has  enabled 
many  women  to  pass  safely  through  these  periods, 
with  no  other  assistance  than  the  husband,  or  nurse. 

I  do  not  wish  custom  to  decide  when  and  where  our 
sex  shall  go,  or  what  duties  they  shall  perform ;  let 
nature  and  capacity  decide  that.  Rules  established 
by  custom  are'always  arbitrary,  but  nature's  rules  are 
never  arbitrary.  The  fashions  are  a  sad  illustration 
of  this  subject.  What  can  be  more  destructive  to  our 
sex  than  the  prevailing  modes  of  dress  1  Surely,  they 
were  never  dictated  by  nature. 

Nature  is  perfect,  as  is  its  Author;  therefore,  let  us 
study  nature,  and  perfect  our  ways.  H.  M.  S. 


Postage  on  Letters  from  the  States  to  Canada. — [A 
Canada  correspondent  thus  writes  a  New  York  paper  : — ] 

Many  of  our  New  York  correspondents  put  three  cen  t  stamps 
on  letters  to  us,  instead  of  ten  cent  stamps,  the  amount  ne- 
cessary to  carry  a  letter  over  the  frontier.  Anything  less  that 
tan  cent  stamps  are  only  thrown  away,  as  they  are  not 
credited  at  all. 
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It  will  be  our  aim  to  adapt  the  Journal  to  the  wants  of  "the  Peo- 
ple" everywhere.  It  is  not,  us  some  havo  supposed,  designed  for  med- 
ical men  only,  but  for  all  men  and  all  women. — Publishers. 

Our  Dead  Letter  Office. — Wo  havo  received  sevoral  important  busi- 
ness letters,  without  date,  State,  county  or  town,  which,  of  course,  cannot 
bo  answered.  Besides  several  now  in  the  New  York  office,  on  which 
the  postage  has  not  been  paid.  More  care  should  be  taken,  to  secure  the 
objeot  desired. 

Advertisers  will  do  well  to  specify  the  number  of  times  they  wish  to 
have  their  cards  inserted,  unless  ordered  in  for  a  specified  number  of  times, 
they  will  appear  but  once. 


$ 


To  prevent  miscarriage,  all  letters  and  other  communications  relating 
to  this  Journal  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  the  pub- 
lishers as  follows : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


APRIL  MATTERS. 

BY    E,   T.    TRALL,  M.D. 

Hydro-drugopathy. — All  the  medical  journals 
in  the  country  are  finding  fault  with  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  because  it  advocates  its  own  system 
and  does  not  advocate  theirs ;  because  it  contends 
for  its  own  system  of  medical  practice  exclusively, 
without  mixing  it  up  with  any  other ;  in  a  word, 
because  it  is  just  what  it  pretends  to  be. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  its  readers,  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  professedly  Water-Cure  doctors. 
One  excludes  all  internal  drug-medicines,  except 
chemical  antidotes  in  some  cases  of  poisonings, 
The  other  class  may  be  subdivided  into  several 
orders,  genera  and  species,  from  those  who  use 
very  little  druggery  to  those  who  use  very  consid- 
erable ;  indeed,  with  some  of  them  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  hydropathy  ends  and  allopathy  begins. 
There  is  also  a  variety  of  some  species  of  this  latter 
class  who  eschew  all  the  druggery  of  all  the 
apothecary  shops  in  all  creation,  but  who  cling 
with  wondrous  faith  to  dirty  and  drugged  water 
as  a  remedial  agent.  With  these  salt,  sulphur, 
lime,  chalk,  magnesia,  silica,  iodine,  and  ferrugin- 
ous impregnations,  which  are  so  mischievous 
when  mixed  up  in  a  common  drug-shop,  are  mar- 
vellously innocent,  sanatory  and  remedial,  when 
found  in  any  pool  or  puddle  of  "  mineral"  or  "  med- 
icated" water.  Our  dull  vision  is  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  difference. 

Some  profess  to  be  three-fourths,  others  seven- 
eighths  hydropathy  proper,  the  improper  (so  to 
speak)  fractional  part  being  made  up  of  allopathy, 
homoeopathy,  eclecticism,  or  something  else  ;  and 
some  indeed  there  are  who  manage  to  get  along 
by  an  eclectic  selection  from  all  the  pathies  known 
among  men. 

Our  position  is  generally  known.  We  are  "ex- 
clusive," "ultra,"  "radical,"  "revolutionary."  The 
same  is  true  of  several  among  the  most  prominent 
practitioners  and  active  advocates  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. That  others  who  differ  with  us,  who  advo- 
cate a  practice  one-half,  two-thirds,  three-fourths, 
or  seven-eighths  hydropathic,  are  equally  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious,  we  have  the  modesty  to 
admit. 

But,  all  personal  considerations  aside,  the  im- 
portant question  presents  itself,  who  is  right?  The 
truth  alone  is  what  we  should  labor  to  demon- 
strate, and  is  what  the  public  are  only  interested 
to  know.  We  have  of  course  many  reasons,  more 
or  les3  weighty  to  advance  in  support  of  our  great 


faith  in  hydropathy  exclusively.  Others,  who 
differ  with  us  on  this  point,  have,  doubtless,  reasons 
to  them  conclusive,  why  drug-treatment  should  be 
an  auxiliary  to  water-treatment.  Perhaps  a  can- 
did, frank,  and  friendly  discussion  of  this  matter 
would  serve  to  elicit  truth  and  eventually  bring 
us  all  together  on  one  or  the  other  platform. 

In  the  American  Magazine  for  February,  pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati,  and  devoted  to  both  Homoeo- 
pathy and  Hydropathy,  we  find  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  Munde,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  a  water-cure  establishment  at  Northampton!, 
and  who  claims  to  be  "the  oldest  disciple  of 
Priessnitz  now  living,"  from  which  we  take  the 
following  extract : 

"  Let  us  stand  firm  on  the  platform  Priessnitz 
has  prepared  for  us ;  let  us  never  depart  from  the 
principle  not  to  use  drugs  when  we  can  do  with- 
out them ;  but  for  God's  sake,  let  a  patient's  life 
or  health  not  be  sacrificed  thereby  to  the  honor 
of  our  system,  if  we  know  a  remedy,  beyond  its 
limits,  to  save  him.  Who  can  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  better,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  sacrifice 
the  system  to  the  patient  than  the  patient  to  the 
system.  For  my  part,  although  one  of  the  first 
disciples  of  the  immortal  Priessnitz,  by  whom  the 
great  master  proclaimed  that  he  had  been 
thoroughly  understood,  and  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous promulgators  of  his  system,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate, nor  did  I  ever,  to  save  a  patient's  life  or 
health,  or  to  relieve  his  sufferings,  through  the 
application  of  any  remedy  within  my  reach,  if  I 
find  water  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a 
great  and  useful  principle  never  to  use  drugs  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  need ;  but  it  is  an  error,  a  gross 
error,  to  believe  that  all  the  researches  and  experi- 
ments made  by  so  many  deserving  and  enlightened 
men,  through  two  thousand  years  are  altogether 
nonsense." 

Nobody  will  dispute  the  above  writer  on  the 
score  of  duty.  Nobody  will  deny  that  the  physi- 
cian is  bound  to  preserve  the  health  and  save  the 
life  of  his  patients  by  the  use  of  any  remedy,  no 
matter  to  what  system  or  school  it  belongs.  But 
what  we  desire  to  know  is,  if  there  are  any  cases, 
and  if  so  what  cases,  wherein  water-treatment  will 
fail  and  drug  treatment  succeed.  The  spirit  of  the 
above  quotation  implies  that  there  are  such  cases. 
We  are  prepared  to  abandon  our  present  position  at 
once,  whenever  the  above  implication  is  proved. 
We  therefore,  respectfully  solicit,  for  the  edification 
of  the  public,  Dr.  Munde's  facts  or  reasons  on  this 
question.  All  we  ask  is  that  one  case  be  fairly  pre- 
sented in  which  water-treatment  has  failed  or  will 
fail,  and  in  which  a  drug  remedy  has  cured  or  will 
cure.  If  one  case  can  be  shown,  a  hundred  or  ten 
thousand  maybe  presumed  ;  and  then  the  inference 
would  be  logically  irresistible  that  the  platform 
of  Priessnitz  is  just  no  platform  at  all. 

Ship  Fever. — This  disease  still  prevails  among 
us,  more  particularly  among  our  immigrant  popu- 
lation. Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Doane,  health 
officer  of  this  port,  and  that  of  several  police 
officers,  our  newspapers  and  medical  journals  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  cause,  nature  and 
prevention  of  the  disease.  We  have  not,  however, 
yet  noticed  a  syllable  in  the  allopathic  journals 
respecting  its  treatment.  They  declare  this  fever 
now  to  be  as  fatal  as  the  plague  ever  was,  and 
regard  an  escape  from  death  as  a  mere  possi- 
bility, after  its  access. 

We  do  not  believe  the  disease  is  of  necessity 
generally  fatal.     We  have  full  and  abiding  faith 


that  very  few  would  die  if  treated  from  first  to  last 
hydroputhically.  We  have  evidence  of  this  be- 
yond mere  theory.  We  have  treated  apparently 
bad  cases  and  always  successfully  with  water-treat- 
ment; and  other  hydropathfl  in  this  city  havo 
done  the  same.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about 
ship  fever.  It  is  the  ordinary  form  of  typhus 
fever  modified  by  long  confinement  to  highly  car- 
bonized and  irrespirable  airs,  and  gases  charged 
with  effete  animal  matters ;  precisely  what  every 
one  who  understands  the  physiology  of  respira- 
tion would  expect  to  be  engendered  and  accumu- 
lated in  crowded  emigrant  boarding  and  lodging 
houses  and  hospitals,  and  in  the  close  holds  and 
cabins  of  ill-ventilated  ships.  The  type  of  ship 
fever  is  highly  putrid,  indicative  of  a  general 
pravity  of  the  blood,  this  resulting  from  its  imper- 
fect purification  in  the  lungs.  The  proper  and  the 
only  rational  treatment  is  exceedingly  simple. 
Abundant  ventilation,  and  copious  ablutions,  are  its 
essentials.  The  wet-sheet  pack  seems  to  draw  the 
miasm  from  every  pore  of  the  skin  like  a  suction 
pump.  How  ridiculous  the  idea  of  puking  and 
purging  the  poison  from  the  stomach  and  bowels 
when  it  is  not  there  at  all !  It  is  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  vital  domain  ;  it  pervades  all  the  cir- 
culating fluids,  penetrates  every  gland  and  follicle, 
and  attaints  every  secretion ;  and  it  can  only  be 
deterged  through  the  millions  of  millions  of  pores 
opening  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  There  na- 
ture, instinct,  reason  and  common  sense,  direct  ua 
to  apply  our  processes  to  aid  and  assist  nature. 

Worms. — The  strangest  conceits  imaginable  exist 
in  many  minds  on  the  subject  of  worms  in  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  worms  in 
the  bowels  of  young  children  are  essential  to 
health ;  the  only  difficulty  arising  from  the  ani- 
mals becoming  too  numerous  or  too  large,  or  too 
restless,  or  too  voracious.  Correspondents  are 
continually  writing  us  about  worms.  A  sample  of 
a  whole  pile  of  communications  on  this  subject  is 
the  following : 

"Will  not  some  of  the  able  contributors  to  your 
Journal,  write  a  treatise  upon  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  worms  in  children  ?  Is  it  true,  what 
"old  people"  tell  us  that  children  could  not  live 
without  being  thus  troubled  ?  The  thought  that 
such  a  thing  is  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  tends 
to  destroy  much  of  the  reverence  I  entertain  for 
One  who  made  so  beautiful  a  piece  of  mechanism 
as  the  human  frame." 

Our  correspondent's  doubts  are  the  natural 
pi-omptings  of  common  sense,  while  his  apprehen- 
sions are  the  relics  of  error,  superstition  or  tradi- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  us  erring 
mortals  to  mistake  our  own  aberrations  for  the 
order  of  nature ;  to  mistake  the  consequences  of 
our  violation  of  a  natural  law  for  the  law  itself. 
The  popular  system  is  full,  surcharged,  with  just 
such  blunders. 

The  notion  that  worms  are  indispensable  to 
health,  is  not  to  be  charged  wholly  to  the  whims 
of  old  people,  since  some  of  the  most  eminent 
authors  in  the  medical  profession  have  taught  the 
same  doctrine.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  of  this 
country,  and  the  equally  distinguished  Dr.  Parr, 
of  England,  entertained  and  advanced  this  absurd 
phantasy. 

The  ordinary  sources  of  worms  are  impure 
water  and  bad  food ;  and  this  simple  fact  very 
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clearly  indicates  the  remedial  course.  Our  cor- 
respondent, and  others  who  wish  to  understand 
this  subject  more  fully,  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
Hydropathic  Encyclopedia;  also  Dr.  Shew's  re- 
cent work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Adulterated  Liquoks  ; — The  Boston  Medical 
Journal  says :  "  Having  read  Adolphe  Wolfe's 
frightful  account  of  the  vile  mixtures  that  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  gin,  port  wine,  brandy,  <fec,  fa- 
vorite articles  with  a  large  body  of  men  throughout 
the  United  States,  we  are  constrainted  to  confess, 
if  his  statements  are  true,  that  the  legislature  could 
not  do  a  more  humane  act  than  to  interdict  the 
sale  of  the  whole  of  them,"  Connected  with  this 
idea  is  another  idea.  Could  physicians  do  a  more 
humane  act  than  to  cease  prescribing  these  vile 
compounds  of  alcohol  and  drugs  in  the  name  of 
medicine  1 

Drug-practice  Illustrated. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  who  signs  himself 
Medicus  Anonymus,  gives  the  particulars  of  a  case 
which  he  prefaces  with  the  following  words : 
"  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
still  more  for  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  their 
ministrations,  that  while  their  successful  exploits 
are  blazoned  to  the  world,  their  failures  and  mis- 
takes are  carefully  concealed." 

The  case  is   reported   thus:    "June  20. — Mrs. 

J sent  to  me  for  medicine  for  menorrhagia. 

Without  seeing  her,  or  ascertaining  accurately 
the  symptoms  or  urgency  of  the  case,  1  sent  a 
presciption  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead,)  with 
verbal  directions.  Exactly  what  quantity  she 
took,  or  how  soon  it  had  the  desired  effect,  is  not 
ascertained.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the 
patient  died.  Dr.  Anonymus,  after  giving  the  de- 
tails of  the  woman's  sufferings  for  six  days  after 
taking  the  medicine,  thus  concludes  the  story : 

"I  was  much  in  doubt  about  the  nature  of  this 
case,  and  my  doubts  are  not  fully  resolved  yet.  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  she  was  poisoned  by 
the  lead,  inasmuch  as  I  know  of  no  other  cause  for 
just  such  an  assemblage  of  symptoms ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  was  no  symptom  that  might  not 
originate  in  that  cause.  My  counsel  kindly  at- 
tempted to  relieve  my  doubts  by  suggesting  ma- 
lignant disease  of  the  uterus;  and  disavowing 
entirely  the  suspicion  of  lead-poison.  But  I  was 
not  satisfied.  I  did  not  think  of  looking  for  the 
blue  line  on  the  gums  in  those  days ;  if  I  had,  I 
might  not  have  the  comfort  of  a  doubt  now.  I 
leave  the  case,  having  made  as  full  and  fair  a 
statement  as  I  could  from  my  meagre  notes,  for 
every  reader  to  decide  for  himself." 

Old  Fogyism  on  Temperance. — Several  of  our 
leading,  commercial,  and  political  newspapers, 
which  profess  to  be  the  very  pinks  of  consistency 
on  all  temperance  matters,  are  chopping  ridicu- 
lous logic  in  their  attempts  to  serve  God  and  mam- 
mon in  the  same  paragraph.  Some  of  them  have 
attacked  this  Journal  because  it  takes  but  one  side 
of  the  great  question  of  temperance  reform,  in- 
stead of  keeping  on  both  sides  after  their  exam- 
ple. The  Commercial  Advertiser  well  represents 
all  of  these  papers.  A  late  number  thus  defines 
its  position : 

"We  are  free  to  say  that  we  have  been  much 
perplexed  in  deciding  upon  our  public  duty  with 
respect  to  the  present  movement  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing the  Maine  liquor  law  the  law  of  this  state, 
and  hence  has  arisen  our  comparative  silence  upon 


the  subject.  This  journal  has  always  been  the 
consistent  advocate  of  temperance,  and  we  would 
not  even  seem  to  say  anything  that  might  be  con- 
strued into  discouragement  of  its  friends  in  any 
judicious  or  even  well  meant  efforts  to  promote 
the  cause." 

Never  did  a  rum-seller  denounce  the  "  fanati- 
cal" movemements  of  temperance  men  who  were 
laboring  to  destroy  his  legitimate  business,  and 
injure  the  cause  of  trade  generally,  without  first 
declaring  his  consistency,  and  then  uttering  his  fear 
and  trembling  that  the  cause  of  temperance  might 
be  injured.  How  a  man  who  reveres  God  and 
loves  humanity  more  than  he  regards  liquor  and 
worships  traffic,  can  be  perplexed  as  to  the  course 
of  duty,  surpasseth  our  comprehension  quite.  But 
the  Commercial  develops  its  grand  idea  of  temper- 
ance further  along : 

"Let  us  look  candidly  and  temperately  at  these 
facts.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  New- York 
city  is  a  great  sea-port — the  sea-port  of  the  Union. 
The  importation  of  wines  and  spirits  forms  a  very 
heavy  item  in  its  commerce." 

Aha !  The  State  of  Maine,  where  legal  suasion 
has  effectually  suppressed  the  soul-destroying 
traffic,  is  not  a  "sea-port  town !"  The  liquor  trade 
there  was  a  smaller  item  of  commerce  than  here. 
Thus  is  the  whole  moral  aspect  of  the  trade  revo- 
lutionized by  a  single  commercial  statistic.  "  One 
murder  makes  a  villain — many  murders  make  a 
hero." 

Another  argument  urged  against  the  Maine  law 
in  this  state,  is  its  impracticability — it  can't  be 
enforced.     Says  the  Commercial : 

"  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  the  law 
can  be  enforced  at  Portland,  Maine,  it  could  there- 
fore be  enforced  at  a  great  port  like  this  of  New- 
York  city.  In  the  one  case  the  importations  of 
wine  and  spirits  are  but  an  inconsiderable  item  in 
the  trade  of  the  port — mere  local  supplies :  in  the 
other,  they  form  an  important  branch  of  com- 
merce, furnishing  supplies  for  the  whole  country." 

Not  a  syllable  about  the  effects  of  this  extensive 
traffic  or  the  character,  morals,  habits,  and  lives 
of  the  people !  All  is  trade — trade — trade — and 
the  rum-trade  at  that.  But  something  must  be 
done.  The  Advertiser  admits  that  the  whole  city 
is  demoralized  by  the  traffic ;  but  it  must  be  done 
in  some  way  that  will  not  injure  the  traffic.  Was 
ever  anything  more  puerile,  double-sided,  self- 
stultifying  and  twattleish  than  the  project  shad- 
dowed  forth  below : 

"  And  now  what  can  be  done  ?  All  the  energy 
that  has  been  evoked  and  the  interest  awakened, 
all  money  expended,  must  not  be  wasted.  Some- 
thing can  be  done,  something  ought  to  be  done, 
and  something  must  be  done,  to  stem  in  some  de- 
gree the  tide  of  intemperance  and  demoralization 
that  sweeps  along  the  streets  of  this  great  city. 
The  dealers  in  intoxicating  liquors  are  probably 
as  well  convinced  of  this  as  the  friends  of  the  tem- 
perance cause.  They  would  not  oppose  a  reform 
measure  as  they  would  a  radical  one — and  reform 
would  be  a  mighty  step  towards  the  annihilation 
of  the  traffic.  Now  we  think  that  if  the  friends  of 
temperance  would  unite  upon  two  points,  they 
might  carry  them  with  but  very  little  difficulty; — 
the  entire,  absolute  suppression  of  the  Sunday 
liquor  traffic,  and  the  isolation  of  the  retail  trade, 
or  its  separation  from  any  other  branch  of  busi- 
ness, so  that  intoxicating  drinks  should  only  be 
sold  in  what  would  be  publicly  known  as  liquor 
stores  and  liquor  stores  only,  the  owners  or  ten- 
ants being  forbidden  to  sell  anything  else." 
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ALLOPATHY  adversus  WOMAN. 

BY  B.  T.   TRALL,  M.   D. 

The  times  are  portentious.  Every  body  is  beginning 
to  talk,  think  and  write  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Men 
and  women  all  over  the  area  of  civilization  are  discuss- 
ing arts,  sciences,  social  relations,  political  rights,  in- 
dividual duties,  &c,  &c.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
professions  ?  Our  profession,  the  medical,  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being — understood.  Even  the  women, 
married  and  single,  Bloomers,  and  not  very  blooming, 
are  prying  into  the  mysteries  of  the  healing  art  with  a 
"  when-she-will  she-will,"  sort  of  pertinacity,  which 
threatens  to  result  in  their  becoming  their  own  doctors, 
if  not — dreadful  to  contemplate — ours  also.  Our  only 
hope^in  retarding  such  a  consummation,  hangs  on  our 
brethren  of  the  old  school.  They  are  conservative. 
They  go  for  keeping  things  as  they  are  ;  or  rather  "  as 
they  was."  Their-great  strength  lies  in  looking  back- 
ward ;  and  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  make  resistance 
or  interpose  obstacles  to  the  uneasy  and  impertinent 
wheels  of  innovation  or  progress,  we  turn  to  them  as 
instinctively  as  the  "  Austrian  Snake"  did  to  the 
"  Great  Bear"  in  the  late  Hungarian  outbreak. 

But  there  is  help  for  us.  When  Dr.  Hooker's  "  Refu- 
tation of  Homoeopathy,"  emerged  from  the  press  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  in  ecstatic 
transport  exclaimed  :  "  After  years  of  unobtrusive  de- 
votion to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  Worthing- 
ton  Hooker,  M.  D.,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  has  broken  forth 
like  a  new  constellation.''''  Borrowing  for  this  occasion 
this  beautifully  magnificent  astronomical  figure,  we 
have  to  say,  that,  after  witnessing  for  years  the  at- 
tempts of  females — maids,  matrons,  aid  maids  and 
widows,  by  means  of  going  to  school,  female  colleges, 
woman's  rights  conventions,  and  other  "  devices  of  the 
adversary"  to  wrest  from  our  hands  the  very -well- 
paying  and  correspondingly  important  practice  of 
midwifery,  Dr.  Augustus  K.  Gardner,  of  New  York 
city,  has  "  broken  forth"  in  a  loud  strain,  rivaling  in 
earnestness,  if  not  in  truthfulness,  the  important  dis- 
course once  delivered  by  Baalam's  eloquent  donkey. 
Our  aid  and  comfort  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
other  sex,  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  printed  book  of 
thirty-two  pages  ;  and  this  is  its  title  : 

"  A  History  of  the  Art  of  Midwifery.  A  Lecture 
delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
November  11th,  1851.  Introductory  to  a  Course  of 
Private  Instruction  on  Operative  Midwifery,  showing 
the  Past  Inefficiency  and  Present  Natural  Incapacity  of 
Females  in  the  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  By  Augustus 
K.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  ;  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  &c. ;  Author  of  Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles  ;  or 
the  Spare  Hours  of  a  Student  in  Paris,  &c,  &c." 

The  most  timid  and  disheartened  among  men  cannot 
fail  to  recogize,  in  this  formidable  title  page,  a  cham- 
pion, "armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  requires,"  to 
defend  us  men-midwives  from  the  female  "enemy." 
This  book  is  admirably  calculated  to  make  the  dear 
creatures — we  mean  the  rebels — continue  to  "  love, 
serve  and  obey"  us  Lords  of  creation,  and  especially 
secure  all  that  relates  to  the  service  and  the  obedience. 
Not  having  room  to  notice  the  whole  work,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  a  few  of  its 
most  brilliant  gems.  The  introduction  to  the  book 
thus  opens  : 

"Within  the  last  few  years,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  interest  the  public  in  favor  of  a  scheme  for 
the  education  of  females,  and  their  subsequent  em- 
ployment as  practitioners  of  medicine.  More  particu- 
larly their  special  adaptation  by  sex,  nature,  and  moral 
perceptions  and  endowments,  for  the  office  of  assistant 
in  the  perils  of  child-bed,  have  [?]  been  urged,  as  if  its 
advocates  supposed  this  to  be  the  only  argument  of  any 
weight  that  they  could  adduce."  i 

Some  persons  might  suspect  the  construction  of  the    f  _> 
above  sentence  to  be  ungrammatical ;  and  it  has  been  3  ' 
insinuated  that  those  who  write  false  grammar  are  apt  0 
to  think  slip-shod  logic    The  next  sentiment  we  shall 
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notice,  is  the  doctor's  idea  of  the  nature  of  woman. 
Mr.  Welter  thought  that  women  always  went  "  con- 
trary to  uatur,"  but  Dr.  K.'a  philosophy  is,  that 
women  have  two  natures,  one  contrary  to  the  other. 
His  language  is : 

"  Woman  has  too  much  kindness  of  heart,  sympathy 
and  sensibility,  to  properly  lill  this  important  post. 
Granted  that  all  women  do  not  possess  such  acute  per- 
ceptions, she  is  then  denaturalized:  she  is  not  a  wo- 
man in  all  that  makes  a  woman  lovable  and  valuable. 
1  have  known  many  professed  midwives — I  have  seen 
the  portraits  of  many  more  most  celebrated  in  their 
calling,  and  their  lineaments  all  betray — not  the  sen- 
sitive heart  alive  to  human  woes,  throbbing  in  sympa- 
thy— but  cold,  hard,  calculating,  mercenary." 

Here  we  have  the  woman  feminine,  and  the  woman 
masculine.  The  former  is  too  much  of  a  woman  for 
the  business  ;  and  the  latter  too  much  like  a  man.  A 
prudent  controversialist  always  keeps  on  both  sides  of 
all  doubtful  propositions !  The  introductory  winds  up 
with  the  following  announcement : 

"  By  the  advice  of  distinguished  professional  Mends, 
it  is  now  published,  an  index  alike  of  the  past,  and  a 
guide  to  the  future." 

Following  the  "guide,"  we  find  on  page  12,  the 
following  astounding  intelligence  : 

"  From  the  foundation  of  the  world,  man  has  been 
born  of  woman  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his  inven- 
tive genius  has  discovered  steam,  the  great  Briareus  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  harnessed  him  to  his 
chariot,  and  sends  the  lightning  to  do  his  bidding  over 
the  almost  boundless  extent  of  the  world,  yet  we  can- 
not hope  that  any  change  can  be  effected  in  this 
particular." 

We  will,  then,  henceforth,  consider  it  as  settled  that 
the  steam  engine  and  galvanic  battery  are  not  to  be  so 
applied  as  to  effect  any  change  in  the  manner  of 
being  born.  We  hope  those  females  who  are  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  midwives,  will  see  the  bearing  this 
fact  has  upon  their  pretensions.  We  think,  however, 
the  learned  gentleman  has  carried  his  history  back 
beyond  the  beginning.  He  should  have  excepted 
"  Adam,  the  first  man." 

The  next  period  absolutely  confounds  us.  "  But, 
although  men's  entrance  into  this  world  was  always  in 
this  manner?  (what  manner?)  the  art  of  midwifery 
was  of  much  more  recent  origin." 

More  recent  than  what?  than  "always?"  or  than 
"  in  this  manner  ?"  There  is  profound  meaning  some- 
where, but  we  can't  dive  deep  enough  to  fetch  it  up. 
Next  comes  several  pages  devoted  to  the  Bible  history 
of  midwifer}-,  from  which  the  author  draws  the  infer- 
ence, that  females  must  have  been  very  awkward  mid- 
wives  "from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  if  not 
before. 

On  the  important  theme  of  propagation,  the  author 
has  collected  the  following  highly  entertaining  data  : 

"While  I  am  upon  the  Bible  history  of  the  art  of 
midwifery,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  an  instance 
of  the  most  rapid  propagation  mentioned  in  any  work. 
After  Joseph  was  settled  as  Governor  of  Egypt  and  his 
father  had  gone  with  all  his  house  to  join  him, '  all  the 
souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob  which  came  into  Egypt 
were  three  score  and  ten ,'  which  evidently  refers  only 
to  the  males — the  descendants,  excepting  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  were  numbered  by  Moses,  the  second  year  after 
leaving  Egypt — which  is  variously  considered  to  be 
from  210  to  430  years.  The  number  at  this  time  was 
603,350  fighting  men  above  20  years  of  age.  A  calcu- 
lation is  gone  into  in  the  Talmud,  which  has  been  very 
much  ridiculed  by  many.  Allowing  for  the  early  mar- 
riages capable  of  being  contracted  in  a  warm  climate, 
and  ordinary  length  of  life,  it  is  found  that  for  this  in- 
crease it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  six  children 
at  a  birth.  Those  believing  this  have  been  jeered  at, 
because  it  was  stated  that  there  never  was  an  instance 
recorded  of  so  many  human  beings  being  born  at  once. 
But,  recently,  a  woman  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
was  delivered  of  this  number,  which  has  proved  the 
thing  possible,  though  none  the  less  miraculous." 

Passing  along  through  several  pages  of  rather  dull 
historical  gleanings  from  medical  books,  we  come  to 
the  great  improvements  made  by  male  accoucheurs  in 
the  art  of  midwifery.  After  eulogizing  the  inventors 
of  several  instruments,  the  doctor  speaks  of  ergot  in  the 
following  non-committal  terms : 


•'  In  1S07,  the  first  addition  to  the  obstetric  art  from 
America  was  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar 
virtues  of  Ergot  in  exciting  uterine  contractions,  by 
Doctor  John  Stearns,  late  of  this  city.  The  general 
virtues  of  this  very  valuable  medicine  were  lor  a  Long 

period  but  little   known  to  the  mass  of  practiti i    , 

and  its  use  confined  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession,  and  those  of  the  elder  who  have  Bided  in 
its  favor;  many  and  long  were  the  controversies  re- 
specting its  virtues.  Its  value  as  a  medicine  in  various 
diseases  of  women  is  still  under  investigation." 

As  our  author  leaves  the  character  of  this  drug ,  which 
has  been  extensively  employed  for  about  forty-live  years, 
somewhat  in  the  dark,  we  add,  in  this  place,  the  opinion 
of  several  of  Dr.  G.'s  medical  contemporaries.  Dr. 
Ward,  of  New  Jersey,  testifies  that  its  action  is  very 
injurious  to  the  child.  The  late  Dr.  W.  Moore,  of  this 
city,  said  :  "  It  appears  to  be  injurious  to  the  child  at 
all  times  ;  for  in  every  case  in  which  I  have  seen  it  ex- 
hibited, the  clild  has  been  still-born."  Dr.  Hosack  gave 
the  ergot  in  three  cases,  and  the  result  was  three  still- 
born children.  Dr.  Chatard,  of  Baltimore,  gave  it  in 
twelve  cases,  six  of  which  resulted  in  death  to  the 
child.  Dr.  Church  reports  giving  it  in  seven  cases, 
five  of  which  resulted  in  still-births.  Dr.  Holcorab 
declares  it  generally  fatal  to  the  child.  Dr.  Perkins, 
of  this  city,  has  certified  that  it  not  only  destroys  the 
child,  but  produces  sterility  iu  mothers.  Professor 
Huston  declares  it  a  most  dangerous  and  destructive 
drug.  Coincident  with  this  testimony  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Dewees,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  of 
London ;  Dr.  Peterson,  of  Glasgow  ;  and  M.  Dubois,  of 
Paris. 

On  page  27,  our  champion  remarks,  "The  student 
of  the  history  of  midwifery  will  in  vain  seek  to  find  a 
single  instance  recorded  of  any  useful  practical  disco- 
very made  by  the  midwife."  In  other  words,  no  female 
physician  has  ever  introduced  a  single  medicine  like 
unto  the  ergot  aforesaid . 

Of  the  practice  of  midwifery  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  our  author  acknowledges  he 
knows  nothing,  but  with  remarkable  shrewdness  pre- 
sumes the  women  made  awful  work  of  it : 

"  During  this  period  we  can  learn  little  of  the  duties 
of  the  midwife.  This  individual  seems  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  busybody.  It  is  highly  probable  she  did 
too  much,  rather  than  too  little.  She  busied  herself 
about  everything  which  interested  women ,  and  was  the 
oracle  respecting  everything  relative  to  their  outward 
embellishment,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  shape,  the 
breasts,  all  seqnloe,  probably  numerous  enough,  of  con- 
finement. She  made  marriages,  procured  abortion, 
and  cured  sterility  ;  in  short,  the  Cleopatras,  Aspasias 
and  Agnodices  of  Ancient  Greece,  were  very  similar 
and  probably  more  ignorant  than  the  infamous  Restell9 
and  Costellos  of  our  day." 

Other  historians  do  not  represent  these  Cleopatras, 
Aspasias,  and  Agnodices,  in  quite  the  same  light  that 
Dr.  G.  does.  In  their  day  the  medical  faculty  procured 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  prohibiting  women  from 
practicing  midwifery.    All  this  was  done,  of  course, 

•  out  of  pure  love  for  the  health  and  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  due  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession, 
and  reasonable  fees  ;  hence,  all  who  violated  the  law 
were  infamous  beyond  measure  ;  and  if  the  Cleopatras, 
etc.,  did  not  actually  commit  the  offences,  and  meddle 
with  various  affairs,  as  Dr.  G.  suspects,  they  did  that 

\  which  was  ten  hundred  thousand  million  times  worse. 
They  resisted  the  mandate  of  the  profession,  when  that 
mandate  was  backed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  re- 
fused to  cease  the  practice  of  midwifery,  by  which 
perversity  the  faculty  was  robbed  of  much  honor,  aud 
deluded  out  of  many  fees.  Yea,  history  informs  us 
that  one  of  the  above  personages,  to  wit,  Agnodike, 
did  continue  to  serve  the  women  of  Athens,  to  their 
great  acceptance,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  men- 
midwives,  in  defiance  of  law  and  physic  combined. 
Yea,  further,  she  persisted  in  this  defiance  until  the 
statute,  which  was  obnoxious  to  every  woman  of 
Greece — ain't  women  perverse  ? — was  repealed  ! 
Wasn't  that  infamous?  Why  wasn't  she  hung? 
Our  author  passes  from  ancient  to  modern  times  by 


a  single  bound, and  in  the  next  parapraph  gives  a  kill- 
ing slap  at  various  kinds  of  non-'  - 

"At  the  present  time  there  is  a  proposition  mooted 

— i"  ins >m  the  same  high  Bonrce  which  advocates 

woman's  rights,  the  Bloomer  costume,  and  other  simi- 
lar nonsensical  theories — to  give  again  the  portion  of 
the  healing  art  of  which  I  am  treating,  if  not  the  whole 
domain  of  medicine,  to  the  ferna! 

Woman's  rights!  What  anabsnrdityl  Women  have 
duties.    The  "rights"  belong  to  the  sex;  the 

"duties"  to  the  weaker.  Such  i-  the  order  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom;  ami  man  i  an  animal— a  ft  wnon  an- 
imal; so  is  woman— all  except  the  human.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  human  race  also  proves  this  posi- 
tion. Look  at  Russia.  See  Siberia.  Co  to  Tartary 
where  the  plowman  drives  his  team  of  a  cow  on  one 
side  and  Ms  wife  on  t'other!  View  the  Esquimaux, 
the  New  Zealanders,  the  Kamtschatkadales,  the  1'ejee 
Islanders,  the  Flat-Head,  and  Snake  Indians.  See 
everybody,  everywhere,  except  right  about  lio>ton, 
Lowell,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Providence,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
and  a  few  other  fanatical  and  rebellious  localities.  Well 
has  our  redoubtable  defender  of  man's  prerogative 
wielded  this  tremendous  word  "  nonsense  "  against  our 
natural  foes,  the  fair  sex ! 

But  we  have,  like  skillful  actors  on  the  great  drama 
of  life,  reserved  the  best  part  of  the  performance  for 
the  last : 

"The  dark  ages  seem  to  be  again  reviving.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  infinitesimals  and  the  water  wonder- 
worker, comes  the  hard-faced  midwife,  tiuctured  with 
both  theories,  (for  theory  means  absurdity  now,  and 
professor  is  a  term  applied  to  mountebanks  and  quacks.) 
We  have  lecturers  and  lecturesses,  and  female  colleges, 
where  the  very  large  and  highly  intelligent  classes  are 
taught  how  to  get  children,  aud  especially  how  not  to 
get  them.  The  Women's  Rights  Convention  cannot 
see  why  women  should  bear  children  more  than  men, 
and  while  waiting  some  plan  to  equalize  this  matter, 
they  refuse  to  bear  them  themselves." 

The  curtain  drops.  If  our  readers  have  never  heard 
of  anybody  "dying  a  laughing,"  they  probably  will 
now.  There  are  such  things  as  killing  by  cruelty  and 
by  kindness;  but  it  was  left  to  our  hero  to  conceive  the 
method  of  killing  off  his  foes  by  the  shafts  of  wit.  If 
any  of  them  can  survive  this  excruciating  onslaught, 
we  can  only  protest  they  have  no  right  to;  they  are  in 
duty  bound  to  become  defunct,  as  soon  as  they  can 
possibly  blow  their  breaths  out  of  their  bodies ! 
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THE  HYDROPATHIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

This  great  work  is  now  completed  and  ready  for 
delivery  to  subscribers.  It  makes  two  large  volumes, 
comprising  nearly  one  thousand  pages  of  closely  con- 
densed ^matter,  illustrated  by  three  hundred  engrav- 
ings. There  is,  we  venture  to  assert,  no  work  in  the 
English  language,  probably  not  in  any  language,  in 
which  so  many  subjects  are  treated  of  in  so  small  a 
space;  nor  which  contains  so  great  a  quantity  and 
variety  of  matter  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pages. 
Wore  its  contents  spread  out  with  large  type  and  open 
spaces,  as  in  ordinary  medical  works,  and  not  trimmed 
of  every  superfluous  word,  they  would  make  two  thou- 
sand pages  instead  of  one,  and  cost  the  purchasers 
two  or  three  times  the  present  price.  It  is  therefore 
the  cheapest  medical  work  extant. 

Almost  every  topic  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  me- 
dical sciences  is  briefly  yet  clearly  presented,  while  the 
departments  of  Hygieine  and  dietetics  are  more  fully 
and  thoroughly  discussed,  than  in  any  other  medical 
work.  As  far  as  the  work  has  yet  been  circulated  it  has 
not  only  given  universally  satisfaction,  but  has  received 
the  warmest  euloghs  from  all  classes  who  desire  the  re- 
demption of  humanity  from  diseases  and  drugs.  And 
we  feel  very  sure  that  if  a  copy  of  this  book  could  be 
soon  placed  in  every  family  in  the  United  States,  there 
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would  be  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
all  over  the  country,  besides  an  immense  saving  in 
doctor's  fees,  apothecaries'  bills,  los3  of  time,  etc. ,  to 
say  nothing  of  exemption  from  painand  suffering,  and 
the  increased  prospect  for  length  of  days. 

Dr.  James  C.  Jackson,  of  Glen  Haven  Water-Cure, 
thus  speaks  of  this  work  :— 

Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells. — You  have  kindly 
laid  on  my  table  the  work  of  Dr.  Trail.  Though  not 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  I  had  good  reason  to 
suppose,  from  his  acknowledged  abilities  and  the  repu- 
tation you  have  for  publishing  works  only  that  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  man,  that  this  work  would  be 
of  value.  I  have  examined  it,  and  thank  the  author 
for  preparing  it,  and  you,  gentlemen,  for  publishing  it. 
It  answers  my  expectations.  The  work  will  become  a 
text-book  in  our  Academies,  Schools,  and  in  Medical 
Colleges  where  Progress  and  Common  Sense  are  recog- 
nized Deities.  But  above  all  will  it  be  a  text-book  for 
the  People.  From  its  pages  we  may  draw  wisdom  as 
well  as  understanding,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  most  volumes  undertaking  to  treat  of  the  subjects 
which  this  treats  of. 

It  gratifies  me  beyond  measure  to  see  intelligence 
relating  to  the  Human  organism  spreading  among  the 
masses.  And  books  like  this  communicate  it.  The 
man  who  can  devote  himself  with  care  and  exactness 
to  the  compilation  and  writing  such  a  book  as  this, 
weaves  for  himself  a  winding  sheet  that  shall  preserve 
him  from  decay  in  the  memories  of  men.  He  insures 
himself  against  forgetfulness.  He  builds  his  monu- 
ment and  places  it  on  his  resting-place  before  his  hour 
for  the  long  sleep  comes.  For  he  teaches  men  the 
truth,  and  what  is  additionally  advantageous,  he 
teaches  it  in  their  own  language  mainly.  It  is  no 
small  credit  to  the  author  of  the  Encyclopedia  that 
he  has  so  expressed  himself  as  to  make  his  book  take 
with  the  people.  For  the  people  must  read  to  know, 
and  barbarous  terms  will  not  convey  knowledge.  And 
the  People  must  know  if  it  is  wanted  or  expected  that 
they  will  do.  Under  what  rule  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  men  will  obey  Physical  law,  if  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  structure  and  uses  of  their  bodies.  The  law 
must  set  forth  a  reason  for  obedience — and  this  reason 
— its  very  life — is  the  relations  of  parts  of  the  organ- 
ism to  each  others,  and  to  objects,  and  influences  ex- 
ternal to  itself.  The  body  of  a  man  is  greater  than 
the  law  that  regulates  it,  as  much  so  as  the  soul  of 
man  is  greater  than  the  truth  which  benefits  it,  would 
it  be  an  object  worth  attaining  to  have  man  honor  the 
laws  of  his  being,  teach  him  first  to  honor  his  being. 
And  the  way  to  do  this,  is  to  teach  him  of  what  and 
how  he  is  made.  You  may  prate  till  the  crack  of 
doom  to  the  millions,  of  disease  and  death,  of  the 
troops  that  daily  throng  death's  high-way,  by  reason 
of  inattention,  and  it  is  as  useless  as  to  sing  David's 
Psalms  to  a  fool  with  a  view  to  awaken  in  him  the 
spirit  of  devotion,  unless  their  interest  in  the  mechan- 
ism and  uses  of  the  human  body  is  awakened.  Once 
awakened  there  is  no  limit  to  the  enthusiasm  which 
follows.  Into  what  a  sublime  field  does  he  step  who 
undertakes  the  investigation  of  the  human  system. 
Around  us  are  great  mysteries— Over  our  heads  are 
the  clearest  proofs  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  under 
our  feet  are  evidences  of  God's  existence  ;  but  man  is 
Heaven's  greatest  secret,  whoso  resolves  it  is  a  work- 
man. This  writing  a  work  on  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy may  by  many  be  considered  of  little  significance  ; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  so.  For  the  redemption  of  the 
race  to  a  very  great  degree  lies  through  processes 
that  shall  acquaint  the  people  with  their  Physical 
natures. 

One  Physiological  author  is  worth  a  score  of  Divini- 
ties. One  public  teacher  who  exemplifies  his  theories 
in  a  well  ordered  life,  is  of  more  benefit  than  a  troop 
of  preachers  of  theology.  The  man  who  debauches  in 
diet,  or  drink,  or  excesses  of  the  nervous  system,  will 
not,  cannot  be  a  holy  man.  His  prayers  may  be  long, 
but  passion  predominates  ;   his  ritual  extensive,  but 


they  have  special  reference  to  his  own  benefit,  his  en- 
thusiasm great,  but  it  ebbs  like  a  tide,  and  a  fit  of  Dys- 
pepsia or  the  Gout  makes  him  forget  God  and  quarrel 
with  all  who  approach  him.  The  high-minded  man 
the  true  Spiritualist  will  always  be  found  to  be  one 
who  sees  life  in  others, 

"  Than  beef  steak  and  plum  pudding, 
Capon  sauce  and  wine." 

He  is  one  who  knows  that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  de- 
prave the  soul,  and,  that  by  parity  of  reasoning — to 
keep  the  physical  system  in  harmony  with  its  laws, 
gives  the  soul  opportunity  to  make  practical  its  up- 
ward tendencies.  But  already,  have  I  much  exceeded 
the  limits  assigned  in  my  own  mind  for  a  review  of 
this  book,  and  so  in  conclusion  would  congratulate 
the  writer  in  having  found  you  to  publish,  and  you  in 
finding  so  good  a  work  to  give  to  those  who  in  the  de- 
partment of  knowledge  embraced  in  the  book  are  seek- 
ing light. 

[The  American  Press,  have  spoken  plainly  and 
warmly,  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  excellent  work. 
We  annex  a  few  brief  remarks  from  the  New  York 
Daily  Tribune,  as  a  fair  sample, — reserving  for  an- 
other time  and  place,  other  commendations  which  we 
may  be  disposed  to  present  to  our  readers.] 

"  The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,"  by  R.  T. 
Trall.-TMs  useful  work  is,  at  length  completed,  form- 
ing a  collection  of  elaborate  and  instructive  treatises 
on  various  important  topics  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
hygieine,  dietetics,  and  other  collateral  subjects.  Ine 
title  of  the  book  does  no  justice  to  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  the  information  which  it  contains.  In  prepar- 
ing it,  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  collecting  and 
consulting  the  most  valuable  authorities.  The  editor, 
however,  has  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  the  work 
of  compilation.  He  has  enriched  the  Encyclopedia 
with  the  results  of  his  own  observation,  and  stated 
them  in  a  lucid  and  attractive  manner.  For  popular 
reference,  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  know 
of  no  work  which  can  fill  its  place.  Without  any  pa- 
rade of  technical  terms  it  is  strictly  scientific  ;  the 
language  is  plain  and  simple ;  the  points  explained 
are  of  great  importance  ;  devoted  to  progress,  the  edi- 
tor is  no  slave  to  theory  ;  he  does  not  shock  the  gen- 
eral reader  by  medical  ultraisms ;  while  he  forcibly 
demonstrates  the  benefits  of  modern  improvements. 
Of  all  the  numerous  publications  which  have  obtained 
such  a  wide  popularity,  as  issued  by  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  perhaps  none  are  more  adapted  to  general  util- 
ity, than  this  rich,  comprehensive,  and  well-arranged 
Encyclopedia. 


The  Proposed  Discussion  Again. — We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  find  an  opponent  in  the  ranks  of 
Allopathy  who  is  willing  to  go  before  the  public,  in  a 
fair  controversy  with  Hydropathy.  But  we  cannot  be- 
lieve our  invitation  will  remain  much  longer  unaccept- 
ed. If  our  opponents  are  honest  in  their  own  system, 
which  we  will  not  doubt,  and  if  they  really  believe  we 
are  teaching  unsound  doctrine,  which  they  pretend, 
how  can  they  satisfy  their  consciences  in  not  exposing 
our  errors,  when  we  offer  to  let  them  do  it  at  our  ex- 
pense 1  We  would  not  object  to  paying  them  a  reason- 
able compensation,  if  they  will  bring  out  their  tallest 
champions.  We  desire  them  to  recollect  that  denounc- 
ing our  system  in  their  Journals  does  no  possible  good , 
because  their  readers  are  already  in  their  way  of  think- 
ing, and  our  readers  do  not  read  their  fulminations. 
Gentlemen  of  the  drug-system,  we  offer  you  ourcolums 
to  prove  to  our  one  hundred  thousand  readers,  that  we 
are  misleading  them.  Can  we  do  any  thing  more  for 
your  side  ?  Publishers. 

Quackery  in  Water-Cure.  By  Joel  Shew,  M.D. 
— A  friend,  in  a  distant  State,  sends  me  the  advertise- 
ment of  an  individual  who  styles  himself  not  only  an 
M.D.,  but  has  several  other  titles  attached  to  his 
name,  and  who  advertises  that  he  is  about  to  open  a 
"  Water-Cure." 


The  principal  object  of  this  advertisement,  however, 
is  to  herald  forth  certain  quack  nostrums  which  have 
great  sounding  names  attached  to  them,  and  for  which 
the  said  nostrum  monger  must  have  the  money  in  ad- 
vance, before  the  medicine  can  be  sent. 

Now,  according  to  the  custom  of  medical  impostors, 
this  individual  claims  that  his  nostrums  will  cure  all 
oases  of  consumption,  and  that  for  dysentery,  they 
never  fail  of  curing  the  patient  right  straight  from  the 
mark.  Female  complaints  of  course  come  in  for  the 
usual  share ;  and  as  for  all  fevers,  they  are  with  cer- 
tainty cured  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
the  patient  is  sure  of  being  as  well  as  ever. 

The  friend  who  sends  me  this  advertisement  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  fears  very  much  the  result  of 
such  imposition  upon  the  public,  and  believes  that  it 
will  do  great  harm  to  the  noble  cause  of  Hydropathy. 
But  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  Water-Cure  stands, 
and  always  must  stand,  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  If 
a  man  sets  up  to  cure  disease  with  water,  merely  be- 
cause "  he  thinks  he  can  make  it  profitable,"  he  is 
sure  to  fail  in  the  attempt.  Pie  knows  nothing  of  the 
system,  and  how  can  he  succeed  %  Even  the  honest 
workers  in  the  reform,  those  who  know  most  of  it, 
must,  necessarily,  work  to  a  great  disadvantage  now, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  This  is  true  of  all 
reformers.  A  reform  must  always  be  attended  with 
sacrifice  in  its  beginnings. 

I  do  not,  then,  for  one,  fear  the  doings  of  those  impos- 
tors who  would  speculate  in  the  Water-Cure.  They 
can  never  succeed.  And  even  the  temporary  harm  that 
they  may  do,  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
their  bringing  Water-Cure  into  notice,  in  a  bad  way 
though  it  be. 


GOSSIP  EROM  OHIO-* 

BY  A   PLOWBOY. 

Dear  Publishers— I  herewith  send  you  the  names 
of  ten  subscribers  for  the  Journals,  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  amount  of  cash,  the  pleasant  result  of  a 
three  days'  tramp.  I  should  think  that  I  had  been 
very  successful;  did  not  an  article  in  the  Journal 
remind  me  that  its  writer  had  done  twice  as  much  in 
"  a  few  hours  ?"  He  must  be  endowed  with  an  incon- 
ceivably greater  gift  of  the  persuasive  than  myself,  or 
live  in  a  more  progressive  community  ;  perhaps  both  ; 
for  I  have  labored  three  days,  faithfully,  to  obtain  the 
above  number;  but,  "to  whom  little  is  given,  little 
shall  be  required,"  and  "vice-versa."  Why,  brother 
Hills,  if  1  could  get  subscribers  at  that  rate,  I  would 
do  nothing  else,  until  I  had  added  at  least  five  hundred 
.to  the  list. 

The  new  volume  looks  very  attractive.  That 
"  colloquy,"  in  the  January  number,  is  worth  the 
cost  of  the  Journal;  and  the  Illustrated  article  by 
R.  T.  Trall,  is  richly  worth  four  times  that  amount 
•  to  anybody.  The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  certainly 
progressing  in  excellence,  as  well  as  in  its  circulation  ; 
and  it  does  one  good  to  behold  the  inexpressible  satis- 
faction which  lights  up  the  countenances  of  those  who 
can  reply,  "  I  do  take  it,"  when  solicited  to  subscribe  ; 
and,  also  the  eager  willingness  with  which  those  whose 
"  year  is  out,"  renew  their  subscriptions.  Such  silent, 
but  hearty  acknowledgement  of  its  true  worth,  speaks 
for  this  most  welcome  visitor,  that  unfeigned  praise 
which  "  can  be  felt ;"  these  are  the  fountains  which 
will  flow  together,  and,  rolling  on  in  an  irresistible 
flood,  drown  old  Avarice,  with  his  brother  Bigotry, 
and  wash  king  Alcohol  and  his  concomitants,  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  apothecary  shops  into  everlasting 
oblivion,  and  thus  purge  our  race  from  its  mental  and 
and  physical  degradation,  that  it  may  attain  to  a 
standard  of  excellence,  worthy  of  beings  formed  after 
the  likeness  of  their  Creator. 


*  This  earnest,   hopeful,   and   encouraging  epistle,   was 
received  some  time  ago,  yet  it  is  as  good  as  ever. 


^^ 
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QT  I)  c   \)  a  1 1)  i  c  g   3  1 1  n  g  t  r  a  t  c  b  ;   or,  t!)c    U)  r  o  n  g   a  n  b  1 1)  e   U  i  rj  I)  t 

The  pith  of  the  story,  explanatory  of  these 
Illustrations,  is  taken  from  Arthur's  Home  Ga- 
zette, li  is  substantially  as  follows:  John  Jer- 
emiah Biggins  Jones,  the  onlj  and  hopeful  son  of 
John  Jones,  for  the  Furtherance  of  his  education 
niul  the  improvement  of  his  morals  and  manners, 
was  placed  under  the  discreet  government  of  his 
aunt.  Mrs.  Tabitha  Biggins,  widow  of  Jeremiah 
Higgins. 

After  the  departure  of  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Tabitha 
entered  on  her  duties  with  the  amiable  intention 
of  fulfilling  them  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  so  properly,  had  provided  -<\ 
eral  books  of  Domestic  Medicine,  and  a  goodly 
array  of  vials  labelled—"  Godfrey's  Cordial." 

A  natural  result  of  his  aunt's  much  vaunted 
plan  of  education,  had  boon,  to  make  him  a  glut 
ton,  and  lie  could  devour  any  given  or  bought 
quantity  of  cakes  and  candies,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  beheld  him  in  the  act.  He  was 
an  unfailing  and  constant  customer  to  the  little 
shop  round  the  corner,  sometimes  munching  gin- 
gerbread horses,  and.  again,  cannibal  like,  swal- 
lowing candy  men,  women  and  babies,  sour 
drops, black  jack  and  molasses  candy.  The  par- 
ticular occasion — unfortunate  for  Johnny,  but 
fortunate  for  the  artist — was  that  of  a  surfeit. 
Johnny  had  eaten  and  stuffed  until  the  symptoms 
became  alarming. 

Whilst  the  sen"ant  ran  for  the  doctor,  Mrs. 
Tabitha  after  helplessly  resolving  in  her  mind  cer- 
tain outward  applications  of  an  emollient  nature, 
suddenly  resolved  on  administering  a  dose  of  Cas- 
tor oil. 

Mu-ter  Johnny  watched  all  the  preparations 
with  a  heavy  eye,  too  full  or  too  stupid  to  speak, 
until  aunt  Tabby  approached  him  with  a  bowl  in 
which  the  oil  was  temptingly  mixed  with  scalding 
hot  milk,  and  sweetened  with  molasses.  Soften- 
ing her  cross  voice  into  coaxing  tones,  she  en- 
deavored to  induce  him  to  swallow  the  medicine, 
bribing  him  with  unlimited  promises  of  cakes  and 
and  candies  at  some  future  time  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  she  plead  and  eutreated  ;  Master  John 
Jeremiah  had  a  fixed  aversion  to  physic  iu  gen- 
eral, and  Castor  oil  in  particular,  besides  distrust- 
in.'  with  good  reason  the  treacherous  lures  of 
aunt  Tabby,  whose  particular  creed  was  that 
"  promises,  like  pie  crust,  are  made  to  be  broken."' 

As  Mrs.  Tabitha  hadneither  the  patience  of  Job 
nor  his  good  temper,  she  soon  tired  of  being  ami- 
able, and  angrily  protested  "  if  he  did  not  take 
the  stuff  by  fair  means,  he  should  by  foul  " — and 
calling  Lucy  to  her  assistance,  she  attempted  to 
force  down  the  nauseous  dose. 

The  struggle  that  ensued,  in  which  the  bowl 
was  overturned,  the  loud  cries  that  alarmed 
tie'  doctor  and  Mr.  Jones,  who  were  just  entering 
the  house,  the  scene  that  met  their  eyes  as  they 
iiito  the  room,  and  caused  the  latter  to  re- 
hastily,  muttering  something  about  "  the 
wreck  of  matter  and  the  cru>h  of  worlds,''  aro 
they  not  pictured  by  the  magic  pencil  of  Croome? 

to  the  most  improved  allopathic 
practice,  the  d  ><t  >r  ordered  John  Jeremiah  an 
emetic,  calomel, and  another  dose  of  Castor  oil, 

head, 
warm  om  hot  one  1 1  his 

hiii  the  a  blister,  we  may  hope 

!!•■  came  out  of  the  ordeal  a  nriser  boy. 


U)un 


Mrs.  Tabitha  at  least  felt  very  virtuous  in  doing  so 
much  for  the  "  poor  motherless  child."  and  when  he  at 
last  struggled  through  his  trials,  considered  the  event 
as  an  evidence  of  her  good  nursing  and  the  doctor's 
skill. 

Mr.  Jones  had  his  own  thoughts  about  the  matter, 
but  wisely  kept  them  to  himself. 


Xow  if  Master  Johnny  had  been  fed  and  clothed  and 
washed  hydropathicaDy,  the  occasion  of  the   • 
interesting  Boene  would  have  bee  <  the  world, 

and  to  the  artist.  Johnny,  however,  mi. 'hi  have  caught 
an  ordinary  cold  on  ^<mv  extraordinary  occasion,  and 
then  the  following  demonstration — might  U  not  have 
been  pictured  by  the  magic  pencil  of  the  •  >me  ? 


■ 
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TO  NOGGS  AND  QUOGGS. 

FROM  SCR0GGS. 

The  battle  thickens,  and  the  brotherhood  swells  its 
ranks.  Unlike  Odd-fellowship,  it  has  but  one  pass- 
word—one token  of  affiliation,  one  sign  or  note  of 
knowledge,  one  counter-sign  in  the  darkest  night,  on 
the  most  troublous  day.  That  pass-word  is,  Nature, 
the  name  of  the  Deity  whom  we  worship.  Whoso 
follows  her,  is  one  of  us.  Amid  so  much  of  effort  that 
is  destructive  to  her  best  endeavors,  so  regardless  of 
her  wisest  teachings,  is  it  not  heart-cheering  to  find  up 
rising 

"  from  every  brake  and  knoll  of  heather" 
valiant  ones  who  abjure  the  false,  though  it  be  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  to  cling  to  the  true,  though  it 
has  for  its  parentage  none  but  God  1  Is  it  not  doubly 
cheerful  to  see  a  gradual,  yet  steady  enrollment  of  men 
and  women  who,  neophytes  though  they  are,  are  en- 
thusiastic in  their  adherence  to  the  Water-Cure,  and 
their  abandonment  of  drugs  1  It  is  so  much  better 
than  to  stop  at  a,  medium  point,  a  halfioay  point.  In 
philosophy,  there  is  nothing  meaner  than  a  medium 
philosophy.  In  practice,  the  hight  of  folly  is  seen  in 
attempts  to  reconcile  antagonisms,  and  take  up  neu- 
tral ground.  In  personal  life,  the  most  characterless 
man  is  he  who  plays  the  fool  in  vain  attempts  to  stand 
intermediately  on  great  principles  or  events,  and  swing 
from  side  to  side  as  the  pendulum  of  time  and  circum- 
stances vibrate. 

As  stout  a  lie  as  ever  came  from  the  lips  of  a  Hea- 
then, came  from  him  who  uttered  the  sentiment 

"that  Truth  lies  between  extremes." 
It  is  not  so.  History  disproves  it,  facts  belie  it  daily, 
God  denies  it.  Truth  lies  in  extremes.  Pray,  how 
can  one  tell  whether  a  principle  is  true  till  it  is  tested 
to  its  utmost  legitimate  application  1  Any  where  this 
side  its  utmost  verge  as  a  test,  its  application  is  useless. 
Pray,  tell,  how  can  human  character  be  known,  unless 
under  circumstances  to  tempt  or  try  it.  Virtue  unas- 
sailed,  is  virtue  unproved ;  and,  for  aught  one  knows, 
may  be  weakness  handsomely  draperied,  pleasantly 
disguised.  Glad  am  I,  brothers,  to  see  daily,  evidence 
that  no  half  way  workers  are  tho  Water-Cure  Revolu- 
tionists to  be.  They  leave  Mesopotamia  not  to  stop 
till  they  get  to  Canaan.  They  know  the  difference 
'tween  a  Hydropathist  and  a  Hydrodruggist,  to  be 
deep  and  absolute.  They  know  that  Hydra-druggists 
are  numerous,  and  that  Hydro-druggists  are  their  off- 
spring, the  difference  between  them  being  only  that  of 
an  o,  and  an  a,  and  that  is  not  greater  than  is  oftimes 
seen  in  father  and  son.  Why  should  I  not  rejoice  1 
Drugs  and  water  were  never  made  to  go  together.  To 
an  observant  mind,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
water  adapts  the  system  so  that  drugs  take  hold  of  it 
with  deeper  force,  and  keener  relish ;  and  if  by  this 
admission  it  is  sought  to  show  that  they  should  com- 
bine, because  of  the  greater  effect  of  the  drug  in  its 
healing  capacity  can  produce,  I  have  only  to  say  that  its 
power  to  irritate  is  quite  as  largely  increased.  As 
drugs  oftener  than  in  any  other  way  irritate,  how  much 
do  the  half-way-house  Doctors  gain  by  giving  water 
treatment  1  They  add  to  the  probabilities  that  drugs 
will  act  with  fatality,  and  in  wilder  fierceness.  That 
is  all.  Let  the  readers  of  the  Journal  keep  clear  of 
drugs,  and  those  who  deal  in  them.  Death's  great 
whet-stone  with  which  he  keeps  his  old  ragged  scythe 
to  an  edge,  so  that 

''  He  mows  down  all 
Both  great  and  small" 

is  to  be  found  in  the  drug-shops  of  the  universe.  Old 
man,  if  you  want  to  die  in  peace,  let  drugs  alone. 
Young  man,  do  not  be  fool  enough  to  touch  them. 
Young  maiden,  they  will  take  the  peach  bloom  out  of 
i  your  cheek,  about  as  speedily  as  the  most  thorough 
dissipation.  Let  them  alone,  one  and  all;  and  if  your 
doctor  does  not  know  how  to  deal  with  you  unless  he 
gives  drugs  to  you,  let  him  alone.     Why  should  one 


take  drugs  ?  Is  a  sedative  needed  1  Dr.  Bell,  of 
Philadelphia,  declares  that  water  is  a  most  powerful 
sedative.  Is  a  stimulant  in  demand.  The  Douche 
can  do  that  job  up,  as  some  of  the  doctors  would  find, 
would  they  try  it.  Must  one  have  a  diuretic  1  Water 
appropriately  applied  will  reach  the  case,  as  well  as 
fox-glove,  milk  weed,  juniper  berries,  codfish  and 
coffee,  or  any  other  terrible  poison.  An  emetic  !  Does 
madam  need  one  1  Well  water  just  warm  will  up- 
heave the  foundations  as  surely  as  tartar  emetic,  or 
ipecac,  and  with  this  greater  advantage,  that  it  leaves 
no  poison  behind.  A  diaphoretic  !  What  will  sweat 
one  more  handsomely  than  a  vapor  bath,  and  what 
will  tone  up  the  system  better  than  the  plunge  after  it  1 
Cathartics !  If  by  them  is  meant  an  agent  which 
cleanses  the  bowels,  for  cleansing  is  the  English  of  tho 
word ;  then,  most  unhesitatingly  do  I  say,  that  in 
the  whole  materia  medica  nothing  can  be  found  liko 
good,  soft,  pure  water. 

I  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man,  smitten 
by  man,  and  afflicted.  He  begged  of  me  to  advise  him. 
He  said  he  had  been  in  a  Water-Cure  the  better  part 
of  a  year,  and  was  no  better ;  said  the  water  was 
hard,  and  after  the  physician  had  treated  him  about 
six  months,  told  him  one  day  that  he  thought  his  stom- 
ach wanted  toning  up,  and  so  gave  him  gum-guiac 
and  brandy,  strong  beer,  porter,  &e.  The  patient  is 
nearly  dead  under  the  administration.  If  a  professed 
medical  man  can  be  a  quack,  what  else  is  he  who  can 
so  impose  on  the  confidence  of  his  patients  as  to  give 
gum-guiac  and  brandy,  and  call  it  Hydropathic  treat- 
treatment  1  Such  men  will,  as  far  as  their  influence 
goes,  hand  over  the  Water-Cure  to  general  contempt. 

A  young  man  in  my  neighborhood,  was  thrown  from 
a  horse  and  fractured  his  skull.  A  surgeon  was  called, 
an  operation  performed,  and  the  patient  dosed  with 
calomel.  Within  two  days  his  tongue  protruded  out 
of  his  mouth  double  its  size,  his  gums  sloughed  to  the 
jaw,  and  many  of  his  teeth  pulled  by  the  finger,  so 
loose  were  they.  Excellent  treatment  this  for  a  cracked 
skull  ! 

A  young  woman  has  been  confined  in  "  the  hud- 
dle," where  I  reside.  She  foolishly  exposed  herself, 
took  cold,  and  was  blessed  with  a  swollen  breast. 
The  Allopathic  Doctor  prescribed  physic  and  flax  seed 
poultice;  the  physic  "worked,"  and  the  poultice 
"  drew,"  but  the  swelling  went  on.  When  I  saw  it, 
'twas  hugely  swelled,  and  the  nurse  was  yet  putting 
on  by  the  doctor's  orders,  hot  flax  seed  poultices,  to 
"rot  it  to  a  head."  One  other  beautiful  feature  of 
the  case  is,  that  a  "  little  tiny  critter"  lay  at  the  other 
breast  a-suck 


cc 


as  though  its  life  hung  on  the  issue." 


A  man,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  this,  was  taken  ■ 
with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.    An  Allopathic  Phy-  ! 
sician  was  called,  he  knew  of  nothing  better  than  to  j 
give  morphine  to  stupefaction,  ipecac  to  "  lessen  the  | 
circulation,"  a  hot  mustard  poultice  to  produce  counter 
irritation,  and  a  blister  on  the  back  to   "  stop  the  ! 
heart's  flutter."     The  patient  was  a  thorough  hydro-  ' 
pathist,  but  his  family  was  not  confident  in  their  own 
skill.     They,  however,  applied  for  wet  compress  on  the 
chest,  and  the  physician  thought  it  might  "  make  the 
blood  spout  anew."     Brothers,  this  is  a  goggle-eyed 
world,  but  let  us  hope.     The  Water-Cure  Journal  is 
abroad,  and  a  Hydropathic  College  is  established,  and 
the  people,  in  whom  Kossuth  said  is  a  Divine  Instinct  to 
know  the  right,  are  rallying  to  the  cause.    Let  us 
struggle  on,  success  is  born  of  struggle. 

A  New  Quackery. — The  exposure  of  the  varieties 
of  phases  of  medical  charlatanism  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  an  independent  reform  journal. 
It  is  a  duty  not  to  be  expected  from  papers  who  draw 
a  large  part  of  their  revenues  from  the  advertising  of 
nostrums  ;  and  the  feeble  cries  of  "  Stop  thief,"  which 
come  from  the  Allopathic  medical  papers,  have  little 
effect,  for  two  reasons  :  they  are  not  read  by  the  peo- 


(  pie,  and  there  is  a  musty  proverb  against  the  pot  re- 
',  proving  the  kettle.     There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 

>  a  man  may  not  deal  out  poison  by  aid  of  the  newspa- 
;!  pers,  as  innocently  as  by  authority  of  a  sheepskin 
;   diploma. 

The  vicinity  of  New  York  is  infested  with  a  class  of 
t  medical  mountebanks,  who  deal  in  some  speciality, 
'  hail  from  the  city  of  New  York,  where  they  profess  to 
,  have  great  reputations,  but  where  they  have  never 
)  been  heard  of.  They  go  to  the  small  neighboring 
!  cities,  post  handbills,  advertise,  and,  in  some  cases, 
j  lecture — repeating,  parrot-like,  a  lesson  they  have  got 
\  by  heart ;  impose  upon  popular  credulity  by  a  display 
)  of  pretended  science,  and  the  asseveration  of  miracu- 
!  lous  cures,  reap  golden  harvest,  and  are  never  heard  of 
|   again. 

One  of  the  latest  of  this  class  of  "  humbugs"  has 
f  recently  been  put  in  practice  in  this  vicinity  ;  and  as 
|   it  is  a  taking  theory,  and  adapted  to  a  fearfully  preva- 
;   lent  disease,  it  bids  fair  to  be  successful.    But  if  peo- 
i   pie  are  plundered  by  this  means,  it  shall  not  be  for 
\  want  of  such  enlightenment  as  we  can  give  them.    As 
usual,  the  disease  to  be  cured  is  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  and  this  is  the  method  : 
j       Consumption,  according  to  these  mercenary  philoso- 
(   phers,  is  a  purely  local  disease,  consisting  of  the  depo- 
sition of  carbon  in  the  lungs,  in  the  form  of  tubercle. 
'   The  reason  why  the  carbon  is  deposited,  is  because  the 
!  patient  has  not  breathed  enough  oxygen  to  burn  it  up. 
•   The  cure  is  to  breathe  oxygen.    The  tubercles  rapidly 
j   disappear,  and  the  patient  is  cured.    All  that  is  neces- 
;   sary  is  to  breathe  through  an  apparatus,  in  which  is  a 
sponge  moistened  with  a  peculiar  chemical  liquid, 
)   which  converts  the   air  into  pure  oxygen.     Inhaling 
j   for  a  short  time  every  day,  for  a  few  days,  cures  the 
;   most  hopeless  cases  ! 

When  Richard  Adams  Locke  wrote  the  Moon  Hoax, 
(   everybody   believed  it,  because  it  was'  so  scientific. 

>  Now  this  pathology  and  treatment  of  consumption  is 
;  just  as  scientific  as  the  Moon  Hoax,  and  just  as  true. 

Let  us  look  it  over,  and  see  how  many  falsities  it  con- 

>  tains. 

1.  Consumption  is  not  a  local  disease.  It  is  a  well- 
'  settled  fact  that  there  are  never  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
j  without  their  being  also  found  in  other  organs.  Con- 
i  sumption  is  one  development  of  scrofula,  a  disease 
j  which  pervades  the  whole  system,  but  which  some- 
,  times  centres  upon  particular  organs. 
)  2.  Tubercles  are  no  more  composed  of  carbon  than 
the  healthy  tissues,  and  not  so  much  as  some  of  them. 
The  ultimate  analysis  of  tubercle  is  ; 

Carbon,        ....        53.888 
Hydrogen,    ....  7.112 

Nitrogen,     ....        17.237 
Oxygen,       ....        21.767 

Tubercle,  in  fact,  contains  five  per  cent,  less  of  car- 
bon than  the  basis  of  all  the  animal  tissues.  Compar- 
ing tubercle  with  some  other  animal  products,  we  find 
that  while  it  has  a  little  less  than  fifty-four  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  albumen  contains  a  little  more;  foematin, 
sixty-six  per  cent.  ;  and  the  fatty  principles  contain 
as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent. 

3.  Oxygen  does  not  cure  tubercle,  since  it,  of  itself, 
contains  nearly  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  this  principle. 
The  effect  of  pure  oxygen  upon  the  lungs  is  feverish, 
exciting,  and  corrosive.  It  has  no  power  to  remove 
any  deposit,  but  its  evident  tendency  would  be  to 
aggravate  any  diseased  condition.  Oxygen,  in  the 
proper  proportions,  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
blood  ;  but  it  can  have  no  direct  action  upon  tubercle. 

4.  The  atmosphere  contains  exactly  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  and  no  human  art  can  improve  the 
mixture.  The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  about 
seventy-nine  parts  nitrogen,  twenty-one  parts  oxy- 
gen, and  five  parts  in  a  thousand  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  nitrogen  possesses  very  little  active  properties  ; 
the  carbonic  acid  is  in  very  minute  proportion.  Oxy- 
gen is  the  active  principle,  and  is  combined  with  the 
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nitrogen  as  brandy  is  mixed  with  water.  The  nitro- 
gen softens  and  dilutes  it,  but  in  no  way  alters  its  ' 
proper  action.  Tho  pure  air,  as  God  made  it,  is  just 
what  we  require.  The  air  was  made  for  the  lungs  and 
the  lungs  for  the  air ;  we  cannot  add  to  or  take  from 
its  natural  ingredients  and  proportions,  without  mis- 
chief. 

5.  The  "  crowning  glory  "  of  this  quackery  is  the 
pretence  of  giving  oxygen  by  separating  it  from  the  air 
in  an  inhaling  apparatus.  Oxygen  may  be  procured  by 
tho  decomposition  of  water  by  galvanism  ;  by  passing 
steam  through  iron  pipes  filled  with  heated  charcoal ; 
and  it  may  be  separated  from  some  of  the  metallic 
oxides.  But  the  pretence  of  separating  it  by  moisten- 
ing a  spoDge  with  a  liquid  which  will  absorb  the 
seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  the  half  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  is  an  arrant  imposture,  and 
will  subject  the  charlatan  who  practises  it  to  the  pen- 
alties of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  There 
is  no  such  liquid  or  process.  In  all  cases,  it  is  the 
oxygen  that  would  be  absorbed,  if  either — never  the 
nitrogen. 

The  probability  is  that  the  liquid  in  which  the 
sponge  is  wet  contains  some  anodyne  or  stimulating 
property,  which  is  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  which, 
though  it  may  produce  a  temporary  soothing  effect, 
must  ultimately  prove  mischievous.  If  nothing  but 
water  is  used,  it  is  comparatively  an  innocent  swin- 
dle,and  those  who  practise  it  deserve  nothing  more  than 
to  be' compelled  to  refund  the  money  they  have  taken, 
and  made  to  get  a  living  by  laboring  in  some  honest 
calling. 

The  great  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  "Water- 
Cure  has  put  these  itinerating  quacks,  as  well  as  many 
others,  up  to  a  new  "  dodge."  They  unhesitatingly 
denounce  the  old  practice,  which  too  much  resembles 
their  own,  and  declare  that  they  are  in  favor  of  Hydro- 
pathy, and  have  no  objection  to  combine  it  with  their 
particular  methods.  Whenever  this  is  done  in  any 
mode  of  practice,  we  are  sure  to"  find  that  if  the  water 
does  the  work,  the  drugs  get  the  credit  of  the  cure. 

T.  L.  Nichols,  M.  D. 

The  true  System  of  Medicine.  By  Giles  E.  Jack- 
ton. — [With  this,  we  introduce  a  new  co-laborer,  in 
the  person  of  our  young  friend  Jackson,  who  is  yet,  we 
believe,  in  his  "teens."  The  reader  will  judge  of  his 
ability  and  future  prospects.  We  now  leave  him  to 
"  speak  for  himself,"  as  shall  every  one  who  aspires  to 
teach  the  public  through  the  Water  Cure  Journal. — 
Publishers.] 

Health  consists  in  a  perfectly  organized  structure, 
and  in  a  proper  and  harmonious  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  body. 

Disease  consists  in  a  malorganization  of  structure, 
or  in  an  improper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
system,  or  both. 

Curative  measures  must  consist  in  such  agencies  as 
will  repair  malorganizations,  and  reestablish  the  proper 
permance  of  diseased  functions. 

Injuries  done  to  the  structure  of  the  body,  by  means 
of  accidents,  displacement  of  organs  or  joints,  poison- 
ing, collections  of  fluids  in  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
degenerations  of  tissue,  forming  cancer,  &c,  forma- 
tion of  ulcers,  tumors,  &c,  growth  of  parasites,  &c, 
belong  to  the  province  of  surgery,  and  ofttimes  require 
the  aid  of  mechanical  means,  such  as  the  scalpel, 
trochar,  truss,  ligatures,  and  bandages. 

Undoubtedly,  the  first  curative  indication,  in  cases 
of  functional  derangement,  is — the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  disease  having  been  ascertained — to  remove  the 
directly  exciting  causes  of  attack.  Nothing  but  miti- 
gation can  follow  any  treatment,  so  long  as  the  causes 
are  in  full  operation.  Let  me  illustrate.  A  case  is 
presented  of  fever  arising  from  suddenly  cheeked  per- 
spiration ;  the  fever  cannot  be  subdued  until  the  excre- 
tion from  the  skin  is  resumed. 

Coincident  with  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  the 
disease,  should  be  the  removal  of  all  habits  and  condi- 


tions which,  though  perchance  not  causing  this  dis- 
ease, still  act  injuriously  upon  the  system,  and  thus 
retard  the  restoration  of  the  patient. 

This  implies  the  establishing  of  such  conditions  and 
habits  as  are  conducive  to  the  regaining  and  preser- 
vation of  health,  thus  placing  the  system  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  action  of  curative  measures. 

In  considering  curative  measures,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  if  the  measure  be  a  proper  one,  and  is 
properly  carried  out,  no  harm  will  result  from  it, 
either  now,  or  at  a  future  period. 

If  harm  result  from  the  pursuance  of  a  measure,  one 
thing  is  certain  ;  either  the  measure  was  not  applica- 
ble, or  it  was  improperly  conducted. 

Unless  this  is  conceded,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
"  the  lesser  of  two  evils  "  is  the  proper  principle  for  the 
foundation  of  medical  practice.  A  true  system  of 
medical  practice,  when  perfected,  should  comprise  curr„- 
tive  measures,  harmless,  yet  efficient  when  properly 
applied,  in  the  cure  of  every  disease.  I  do  not  mean 
efficient  to  cure  all  cases  of  disease,  or  in  every  stage  of 
disease  ;  but  that  the  remedies,  when  properly  applied, 
shall  generally  control  the  disease.  It  should  also 
comprise  a  system  of  measures,  which,  when  carried 
out,  should  as  far  possible  prevent  disease ;  for  true 
medical  practice  should,  by  no  means,  be  confined  to 
the  cure  of  disease,  but  should  also  extend  to  the 
prevention  of  disease. 

What  are  the  claims  which  the  "Water-Cure  system 
offers,  to  be  considered  the  true  system  of  Medicine  1 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  Hydropathic  sys- 
tem are  changes  in  the  modes  of  living,  tending  to 
produce  healthier  states  of  body,  thereby  lessening  the 
liabilities  to  disease,  and  establishing  its  claims  as  a 
system  of  prevention. 

Can  it  remove  the  proximate  causes  of  disease  1 
Yes.  Take  the  case  I  before  cited,  of  fever  :  the  excre- 
tion from  the  skin  can  be  again  produced. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Water-Cure 
system,  is  the  removal  of  all  conditions  that  act  in- 
juriously upon  the  human  system,  and  the  establishing 
of  conditions  and  habits  conducive  to  the  regaining 
and  preservation  of  health. 

Are  the  measures  of  the  Water-Cure  harmless  1 
Experience  answers,  Yes  !  when  properly  applied. 

Are  they  efficient  1  Medical  science  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  such  perfection,  that  a  perfect  diagnosis  is 
always  attainable  ;  but  where  such  a  diagnosis  can  be 
made,  its  results  place  it  so  far  above  other  systems  as 
to  leave  it  without  an  equal. 

It  may  be  true,  that  all  diseases  are  not  curable  by 
it ;  but  as  yet,  the  trial  has  not  been  made,  and  its 
happy  results  generally,  give  a  prospect  of  the  bright- 
est future. 


A  Merited  Testimonial. — The  following,  from 
the  Nevj  York  Daily  Times,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  those  having  teeth,  and  desiring  still  to 
retain  them.  Mr.  Leigh  was  the  Temperance  candi- 
date for  Alderman  of  the  Ninth  Ward,  at  our  last 
city  election,  and  is  a  prominent  advocate  for  the 
Main  Law,  and  hence  a  hydropathist  of  the  right 
sort. — Subscriber. 

LETTER  FROM  C.   C.   LEIGH,  ESQ. 

"  Mr.  Editor  : — The  subject  upon  which  I  am 
about  to  express  myself  briefly,  is  regarded  by  many 
in  this  community  with  a  sceptical  eye.  This  fact  im- 
presses me  with  the  necessity  of  speaking  plainly,  and 
to  the  point.  Among  the  great  questions  which  the 
present  generations  are  considering,  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  more  vital  importance  (the  Temperance  cause, 
perhaps  excepted)  than  that  of  preserving  their  teeth. 
It  is  a  great  question,  because  the  mental  equilibrium 
and  the  physical  health  depend  upon  them._  Who 
ever  knew  good  health  and  bad  teeth  to  be  a  simulta- 
neous possession  of  the  same  person  1  The  two  con- 
ditions, in  connection,  are  impossible.  Hence,  as  a 
medium  of  health  or  disease,  the  teeth  have  become 
matters  of  not  only  great,  but  grave,  importance  to  all 
concerned.  Can  they,  then,  be  really  and  permanently 
saved  1  Conscientiously,  I  believe  they  can.  My  own 
experience  has  taught  me  this  answer.    For  years  pre- 


vious to  1849  I  had  made  various  attempts  (through 
the  operations  of  several  distinguished  dentists)  at 
saving  my  teeth,  but  all  in  vain.  They  seemed  a 
doomed  set  of  organs.  I  had  no  longer  any  faith  in 
human  appliances  for  their  preservation.  One  day, 
while  suffering  from  a  dull  grumbling  ache  in  a  tooth 
which  had  been  but  recently  plugged,  a  friend  advised 
me  to  consult  Dr.  Clowes,  now  of  No.  7,  Eighth- 
avenue.  He  enforced  his  advice  so  earnestly  that 
(though  still  unbelieving)  I  was  constrained  to  pay  the 
Dr.  a  visit.  I  requested  him  to  examine  the  grumbling 
tooth  aforesaid.  I  said,  "  Can  you  save  that  tooth  V 
He  replied,  "  I  can."  At  this  moment,  I  felt  very 
much  as  thousands  have  felt,  and  are  still  feeling 
under  like  circumstances,  and  did  not  believe  ono 
word  of  it.  I  desired  him  to  explain  how  he  could  do 
that  which  others  had  failed  to  accomplish.  His  ex- 
planations were  so  plausible  that  1  requested  him  to 
plug  that  tooth  as  a  test  of  his  ability.  He  proceeded 
to  do  so,  and  my  surprise  then  was  not  greater  than 
my  admiration  now  (nearly  three  years  after)  at  the 
complete  success  of  his  skill.  That  tooth,  a  largo 
grinder,  is  to  this  day  a  beautiful  illustration  of  health, 
utility  and  comfort.  Having  saved  the  worst  tooth  in 
my  mouth,  I  gladly  gave  the  entire  care  of  all  my 
teeth  into  his  hands.  How  well  he  acquitted  himself 
of  the  task  then  imposed,  let  the  past  and  the  present 
answer.  Before  his  operations  my  teeth  were  a 
source  of  continual  annoyance  ;  since  then,  they  have 
been  an  ever  present  help  and  satisfaction  to  me.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  I  believe,  and  have  written  this, 
that  others  may  believe  also. 

C.  C.  Leigh,  No.  232,  Bleecker-street. 


A  Letter  from  Dr.  Bourne. — New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  March  10, 1852.  To  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 
Friends — You  say  to  me,  "Watchman,  what  of  the 
night  1"  "  What  the  signs  of  promise  which  it 
offers  1"  To  which  I  reply,  that  as  far  as  my  vision 
penetrates,  its  gloom  is  dissipating,  and  the  dawn  of 
approaching  day  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest. 

Engaged  in  discoursing  upon  Water-Cure  and  Pro- 
gressive subjects,  as  I  am,  my  opportunities  for  form- 
ing opinion  are  constant,  and  I  can  bear  testimony 
that  the  inquiring  mind  is  enlarging  its  bounds — that 
men  everywhere  are  less  easily  led  than  formerly — 
that  the  idea  of  going  on  in  the  good  old  way  is  largely 
repudiated ;  so  much  so,  that  it  takes  a  deal  of  "  whip- 
ping-up  "  to  keep  "  the  people  "  from  "  kicking  out  of 
the  traces." 

Perhaps  you  have  ere  now  heard  that  our  Jersey 
friends  do  not  enjoy  the  highest  repute  for  their  alac- 
rity in  seizing  upon  the  novelties  of  the  day.  The 
effect  of  this  reputation  has  been,  and  is  still  to  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance  those  "peripatetic  philoso- 
phers" whose  delight  is  to  carry  about  progressive 
knowledge ;  and  it  seems  plain  to  my  apprehension 
that  the  loss  is  on  the  part  of  the  sister  state. 

I  have  passed  nearly  the  whole  winter  in  the  State, 
however,  and  must  say  I  have  found  ample  encourage- 
meet  to  hope  for  the  future ;  although  I  have  had  oc- 
casion at  times  to  buckle  on  all  the  fortitude  and  en- 
durance at  command. 

The  copious  showers  from  the  Water-Cure  Fountain, 
with  the  sound  seed  of  Water-Cure  Journal  and 
Works,  subsequently  sown  by  me,  will  yield  its  crop 
in  due  season.  With  unpolished  speech,  but  earnest 
sincerity,  I  have  planted  and  sown :  now,  let  not  the 
polished  and  the  eloquent  fail  through  indifference  or 
fear,  to  endeavor  to  reap  the  crop ;  but  sickle  in  hand, 
come  into  the  field.  Our  Jersey  friends  will  be  ripe  for 
the  harvesting.  Your  co-laborer  in  the  good  cause  is 
Yours,  truly,  G.  M.  Bourne. 

The  Wyoming  Cottage  Water-Cure  is  an- 
nounced by  advertisement  as  having  now  entered  upon 
its  second  season.  The  pleasant  location,  pure  water, 
and  beautiful  surroundings  cannot  fail  to  attract  a 
large  patronage.  The  managers  and  proprietors  are 
competent  to  ensure  success  in  whatever  they  under- 
take, and  will,  in  every  respect,  fulfill  their  promises. 

The  New  Lebanon  Springs  Establishment  is 
also  ready  for  the  present  season.  New  arrangements 
are  announced  in  advertisement.    The  same  proprie- 
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tors  will  continue  its  management— Dr.  Wilmarth, 
physician.  The  celebrity  of  this  charming  place  is 
world-wide,  and  is  visited  yearly  by  thousands.  If  lost 
health  cannot  be  regained  here,  where  can  it  1 
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Special  Favors. — Occasionally  we  are  solicited  to  grant 
special  favors  besides  those  which  we  offer  in  our  prospec- 
tuses ;  such,  for  example,  as  a  request  to  send  single  copies 
of  the  Journal  at  club  prices.  Now,  we  are  always  glad  for 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  our  benevolence  on  the  most  ex- 
tended scale,  but  we  cannot  grant  these  special  favors  to 
one,  and  not  to  another.  "When  we  offer  to  send  Twenty 
Copies  of  the  Journal  a  year,  for  $10,  we  expect  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  derive  quite  as  much  advantage  from 
the  transaction  as  ourselves.  For,  be  it  known,  our  profits 
on  club  prices  are  very,  very  small,  yet  we  do  not  lose  even 
at  those  rates. 

But  we  should  not,  on  account  of  the  very  few  requests  for 
"  special  favors,"  parade  this  matter  before  our  other 
generous,  liberal,  and  whole-souled  co-workers,  who  have  sent 
us  tens,  twenties,  and  even  hundreds  of  subscribers,  without 
ever  asking  for  the  smallest  favor.  They  work  for  "  the  good 
of  the  cause,"  and  are  satisfied  with  our  very  liberal  whole- 
sale terms  and  premiums. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  say  it  will  give  us  pleasure  to 
send  extra  numbers  of  the  Journal  to  such  persons  as  may 
be  in  need  thereof,  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it.  But  we 
cannot  possibly  reduce  our  terms,  while  paper,  types,  ink, 
printing,  etc  ,  cost  present  prices  ;  to  say  nothing  about  the 
cost  of  brains,  clerk  hire,  wrapping  paper,  subscription  books, 
etc.  But  enough  of  this.  Next  summer  we  shall  try  to  "  work 
for  nothing  and  board  ourselves,"  when  we  may  be  able  to 
grant  "special  favors." 

The  Water  Cure  in  Ohio. — [From  all  parts  of  the 
"Buck-eye"  State  we  are  daily  receiving  testimony  and 
"material  aid"  like  the  following,  which  shows  pretty  con- 
clusively which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  indicates  the 
early  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  sick,  suffering,  and  dying 
humanity.] 

jf- Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  : — Enclosed  I  send  you 
twenty-six  dollars  and  fifty-two  subscribers  to  your  valuable 
Journals,  which  I  have  obtained  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
Having  taken  them  last  year  I  wished  to  continue  them, 
(and  who  does  not  after  taking  them  one  year,)  and  no 
agent  coming  along,  I  thought  1  would  take  the  matter  in  hand 
and  see  if  1  had  any  faculty  in  obtaining  subscribers,  not 
dreaming  that  I  could  get  fifty  names  in  our  village,  hardly 
hoping  to  get  a  club  of  twenty,  but  I  found  that  the  few 
copies  taken  here  last  year  had  been  circulated  and  read  with 
much  interest,  and  many  were  anxious  to  subscribe.  One 
lady  remarked,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  endeavoring  to  circulate 
them,  1  heartily  wish  they  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every'Ja.mily  in  the  village."  The  good  cause  must  prosper, 
and  I  hope  much  good  will  result  from  these  fifty  copies. 
I  received  the  January  numbers,  but  have  used  them  as 
specimens  and  they  are  soiled  and  would  like  to  have  them 
sent  again.  Those  sent  to  other  places,  I  intend  as  presents 
to  my  friends,  and  I  hope  they  may  prove  to  be  seed  sown  in 
good  ground  which  may  yield  you  an  hundred  FOLD.  As 
brevity  is  what  you  wish  in  ail  communications,  I  will  close, 
with  the  wish  that  you  may  receive  strength  from  above, 
and  "  material  aid"  from  thousands  of  warm  and  kindred 
hearts,  so  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  push  on  the  glorious 
cause  until  drugs  are  washed,  from  our  land.  Yours  truly. 
Elyria,  Ohio.  E.  H.  N. 

A  Subscriber,  writing  from  Fort  Madison,  Mo.,  says  : — 

"  I  hope  we  may  make  up  a  club  of  fifty  for  next  July. 
We  are  going  to  try.  Please  to  remember  ihe  Water-Cure 
statistics  you  promised.  Expectation  here  is  on  tip-'toe,  to 
see  them.*  The  St  Louis  Weekly  Union  is  out  on  Bloomer- 
ism.  In  a  late  number  they  say,  f.!rs.  Bloomer  in  her  own 
paper,  says  "she  is  ashamed  of  her  simple  movement. "f 
Does  Mrs.  Bloomer  edit  a  paper  ?Z  Philips,  Editor  of  the 
Union,  advocates  Jesuitism,  (jod  prosper  the  Water-Cure 
Journal.     Give  it  to  drugs  and  to  tobacco  §     Yours  truly. 

D.  M'C. 

[  ■■'  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  the  list. 

t  It  is  a  falsehood,  and  the  man  who  said  it,  is  bad — and 
we  all  know  what  becomes  of  bad  men 

J  Yes.  She  edits  The  Lily,  published  in  Seneea  Falls. 
N.  Y.     It  is  a  Ladies'  Temperance  and  Literary  paper. 

§Well,  we  do  hope  to  wash  them  all  away.] 

Strong  Language. — The  Boston  Path-Finder,  of  a  recent 
date,  thus  discourses  : — "  The  effect  of  a  careful  reading  of 
this  work  [the  W.  C.  J.]  is  to  put  each  man's  health  and  that 
of  his  family  in  a  greatdegree,  (and  to  some  extent  their  lives 


also,)  in  his  own  keeping,  and  to  enable  him  to  dispense  at 
once  with  the  whole  retinue  of  doctors,  drugs  and  apothecaries 
— a  burden  "  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  able 
to  bear."  In  short,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  convic- 
tion, as  we  have  done  before,  that  this  is  the  most  valuable 
publication  in  the  world;  and  though  this  may  seem  the  ex- 
travagance of  enthusiasm  to  some,  yet  we  venture  to  say  that 
any  one  who  will  put  in  practice  the  information  to  be  gained 
from  its  pages  in  a  single  year,  will  acknowledge  it  to  be  a 
joyful  truth — and  thank  us  for  affirming  it." 

Over-Charging. — N.  G.  of  York  Springs,  Pa.,  says : — 
"  I  should  have  obtained  many  more  subscribers  this  year, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact,  that  our  Post  Master,  (who  by 
the  by  is  a  doctor,)  charged  the  subscribers  last  year,  three 
cents  per  number,  or  nine  cents  per  quarter,  it  being  almost 
four  times  more  than  the  lawful  postage,  according  to  your 
statement." 

[Then  you  may  prosecute  and  recover  by  law,  such  excess 
or  over-charge.  Thank  fortune,  we  have  a  remedy  even  for 
such  doctoring,  and  those  who  read  Water-Cure  will  apply  it, 
if  there  shall  be  occasion,  so  "  toe  the  mark,"  Mr.  Doctor 
Post  Master. 


The  Water-Cure  Journal  maintains  its  interest  as  the 
most  valuable  journal  relating  to  physiology  and  the  laws  of 
life  extant.  We  sent  for  a  club  last  week,  and  expect  to  be 
able  to  send  for  another  soon.  ■  The  "  Sewing  Machine"  we 
mentioned  last  week  is  said  to  be  "death  on  tailors:"  This 
reform  Journal  may  be  truly  said  to  be  "  death  on  physi- 
cians."— Conneautville  Courier. 

[Not  exactly  death  on  physicians  neighbor,  but  only  on 
their  trade.  No,  we  would  not  kill  even  those  who  are 
known  to  have  killed  others,  we  would  not  officiate  as  com- 
mon hangman  in  any  emergency. 

L.  D.,  of  Tyre,  N.  Y.,  when  sending  the  names'  of  new 
subscribers,  thus  writes  : — 

"  Some  unknown  friend  has  had  the  kindness  to  send  us  a 
copy  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  the  past  year  ;  it  is  decidedly 
the  best  journal  we  know  of, — it  is  like  a  fountain  of  clear 
pure  water  to  the  thirsty  and  weary  traveller.  Its  bold  and 
fearless  exposition  of  truth,  and  its  reforming  spirit  find  an 
echo  in  our  inmost  souls,  and  as  we  turn  to  it  from  the  cares 
and  concerns  of  life,  feel  strengthened  in  the  hope  of  the 
"  good  time  coming,"  when  all  shall  know  the  laws  of  life, 
and  obey  them,  and  we  wish  to  cast  in  our  mite  to  accelerate 
the  car  of  progression." 

[This  is  complimentary,  both  to  the  writer,  the  donor,  and 
the  Publishers,  proving  that  good  seed  was  sown  on  good 
ground,  which  has  taken  root.] 


A  Life  Subscriber. — I  am  no  ways  anxious  to  flatter  you 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Journal,  but  truth  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  such  is  my  relish  for  its  usual  contents, 
that  a  failure  to  send  you  the  paltry  sum  of  one  dollar  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  shall  never  separate  me  from  the  Journal  as 
long  as  we  are  contemporaries.      A.S.      Center  Alabama. 

It  is  funny  to  hear  the  unwashed  talk  about  Water-Cure. 
One  says  it  is  a  humbug,  another  that  it  is  merely  a  catch- 
penny concern,  whilst  a  third  thinks  is  is  "good  for  nix" 
because  it  is  new.  But  I  have  raised  you  a  club  from 
amongst  that  class  of  our  citizens  who  are  not  afraid  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves  I  hope  they  will  appreciate  the 
virtues  of  the  element.  Next  year  I  will  try  to  get  you  a 
hundred,  and  doubt  not,  I  can  do  it.  Yours,  wet  or  dry.     R.  C. 

Request. — Miss  M.  H.  requests  gentlemen  who  sneer 
about  the  "American  Costume."  to  put  on  a  long  "street 
sweep,"  and   carry  a  pan   of  milk  up  stairs,  that  is  all 

Mrs.  M.  says  she  shall  adopt  the  Bloomer  Dress  to  do  her 
work  in  next  summer. 


Life  in  California. — It  is  well  known  with  what  frequency 
the  ears  and  eyes  of  our  people,  were  greeted  with  reports  of 
murders,  robberies,  and  other  hideous  crimes,  from  the 
first  discoveries  of  Gold,  until  within  the  past  few  months,  but 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  better  stale  of  things  may  now 
be  looked  for.  A  recent  exchange  paper  has  the  following 
very  significant  paragraph  : 

"  The  fact  that  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  coun- 
try is  rapidly  improving  is  attributed  to  the  recent  larger  in- 
crease of  the  female  population.  Mrs.  Farnham's  project,  of 
which  she  was  the  pioneer,  may  yet  socially  revolutionize 
the  country." 


THE  AMERICAN  COSTUME. 

Good  morning  Mrs.  A.  how  do  you  do  ? 

"  Very  well  I  thank  you,  how  are  you  ? 

I  see  you  wear  the  '  Bloomer '  to  day  : 

What  are  its  great  advantages  pray  ?" 

"(I'll  tell  you  some  of  them  with  pleasure 

The  rest  you  can  learn  at  your  leisure  ; 

In  doing  my  work  about  the  kitchen, 

'Tis  not  against  the  kettles  switching. 

In  getting  into  sleigh  or  wagon, 

'Tis  neither  tread  upon  or  dragging  ; 

And  when  I  choose  to  g''  to  meeting, 

It  does  not  do  the  side-walk  sweeping. 

The  pants  are  lined  which  makes  them  warm, 

And  protects  me  from  the  wind  and  storm  ; 

My  shoes  are  calf,  with  heavy  sole , 

Which  keeps  my  feet  from  wet  and  cold  ; 

My  lungs  are  free  to  breath  the  air, 

Which  for  health  will  nought  compare  ; 

The  heavy  quilted  skirt  we  shun, 

Which  leaves  us  free  to  dance  or  run. 

Every  muscle — organ — bone, 

Has  proper  action,  healthy  tone. 

Say  nothing  about  the  looks  or  beauty, 

In  wearing  it  we  do  our  duty  ; 

And  for  ease  and  comfort,  cost  and  wear, 

No  Costume  with  it  will  compare." 
[The  advocates  of  this  dress  reform,  have  this  fact  to  con- 
sole them,  namely,  that  it  meets  with  no  greater  opposition 
than  have  all  other  Great  reforms,  not  excepting  the  Chris- 
tian religion.] 

Concert  Extraordinary. — The  Baltimore  Clipper  has 
lately  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  an  audience  at  a 
grand  frog  concert  lately  given  in  a  marsh  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  monumental  city.  He  is  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  entertainment,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  : — 

The  grand  overture  representing  the  breaking  up  of  the 
winter,  was  exquisitely  performed — the  trumpet  solo  was  par- 
ticularly fine,  and  added  much  to  the  musical  reputation  of 
Signor  Gamblenouns.  The  representati^i  of  a  thaw  was 
admirable,  frying-pan  obligate  The  solo,  "Titteri,  titteri 
Kung,"  by  the  prima  donna,  Signorina  Stellawig,  was  sung  in 
a  clear,  melodious  strain.  We  transcribe  the  recitative,  as 
near  as  we  can  remember  it,  the  aria  being  lost  by  an  envi- 
ous tree-toad's  interfering  ever  and  anon  with  the  exquisite 
performance. 

"  Kung  de  nung — kung,  tung, 
Koo  te  kung,  te  Koo  : 
Titteri,  titteri  nung, 
Titteri,  titteri  koo  " 
The  bassoon  solo  of  Signor  Bloodynouns.  "  Music  on  the 
waters,"  with  variations,  was  performed  witbfcwonderful  exe- 
cution.    Then  came  the  grand  chorus  from  the  unwritten 
opera  of  liAfrog  he  would  a  wooing  go."     It  was  apropos 
and  effective. 

Full  Chorus. 
Bung  de  kung — kicka  ku  t 
Te  te  wee  noun  de  koo. 

Solo   Soprano. 
Tiddery  pe  de  we  de  kun, 
Pee  dee  weet,  pee  de  weet  ! 

Chorus  of  Bass  Voices. 
Kung,  kung,  trata  kung, 
Diggory  kum,  de  kum  te  boo. 
Tree-toad  Solo. 
Tr — a — a  ta  weet ! 
Weeterry  dee  ! 

The  effect  was  truly  astounding;  the  stars  blinked,  and 
the  balmy  zephyrs  stopped  to  catch  the  enchanting  melody. 

[Our  country  friends  who  are  blessed  with  the  music  of 
nature,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  above.] 

Important  Testimony. — S.  P.  Townsend,  the  Sarsaparilla 
man,  [whiskey  and  molasses  man.]  says  his  books  exhibit  an 
outlay  for  advertising,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  in  the 
various  papers  of  the  United  States,  of  $300,000.  He  says, 
for  six  months  he  cut  off  all  advertisements,  to  see  if  his 
medicines  [slops  to  make  drunkards]  would  not  go  off  on 
their  own  merits  [obviously  not  without  lying]  just  as  well 
as  by  advertising.  He  lost  three  hundred,  thousand  dollars 
by  it!  The  sales  dwindled  down  to  nothing;  for  his  com- 
petitors seeing  him  drop  off,  went  on  advertising,  and  got  the 
start  of  him. — The  Papers. 

[That  "  money  makes  the  mare  go,"  is  a  truth  too  old  and 
well  known  to  require  more  than  a  mere  repetition.  That 
judicious  advertising  is  necessary  in  any  kind  of  business, 
is  equally  certain.  But  is  it  not  wicked  to  advertise  and 
commend  that  which  only  damages,  which  makes  the  poor 
poorer,  and  the  sick  sicker  ?  If  "  the  partaker  is  as  bad  as  *q 
the  thief,"  then  those  who  advertise,  deceive,  and  sell  such 
poisoness  stud",  have  much  to  answer  for.] 
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"Fulton  constructed  the  first  Steamboat  in  1S07  ;  now,  in 
1852,  there  are  about  three  thousand  steamers  traversing  the 
waters  of  North  America,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides 
of  the  Continent." 

"  In  1827  the  first  railroad  was  constructed  in  the  United 
States  ;  now  there  are  about  ten  thousand  miles  in  operation , 
on  most  of  which  are  Locomotive  Engines,  being  propelled  by 
steam  at  an  average  rate  of  twenty-live  miles  per  hour,  while 
in  England  a  much  greater  speed  is  obtained  by  means  of 
superior  constructed  railroad,  the  American  built  engine  be- 
ing equal  to  any  in  the  world." 

In  1843  Professor  Morse  successfully  put  in  operation  the 
Maguetio  Telegraph;  now,  1852,  about  twenty  thousand 
miles  of  wires,  extend  through  the  United  States  alone,  afford- 
ing altogether,  to  the  publio  at  large,  facilities  of  immense 
importance. 

Female  University  at  Auburn. — A  bill  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  at  the  present  session,  to 
incorporate  the  Auburn  Female  University.  The  citizens  of 
Auburn  have  subscribed  liberally  for  its  endowment,  and  the 
necessary  buildings  will  go  up  in  the  spring. 

A  good  example,  this,  for  every  other  city  of  10,000,  or  15.000 
inhabitants.  Educate  woman,  and  she  will  educate  her 
children.  Many  thanks  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  aid  in 
all  such  enterprises. 

"  To  improve  and  elevate  woman,  is  but  to  elevate  and  im- 
prove man.  By  nature,  our  rights,  interests,  and  privileges 
are  one.  For  either  to  assume  the  supremacy  would  be  only 
to  degrade  the  other. 

"  That  our  spheres  are  different,  no  one  will  deny.  "Woman 
is  the  natural  educator  of  children  ;  and  if  it  be  a  FACT  that 
"  education  forms  the  common  mind,"  then  the  question  as 
to  who  exerts  the  greater  influence,  may  at  once  be  solved. 
How  important,  then,  that  woman  be  properly  qualified  to 
discharge  this  most  responsible  obligation." — From  Woman, 
Her   Education  and  Influence. — By  Mrs.  Hugo  Reid. 

'•  Woman  wields  the  Archimedean  Lever,  whose  fulcrum 
is  childhood,  whose  length  is  all  time,  whose  weight  is  this 
world,  and  whose  sweep  is  eternity." — American  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal.''1 

Recedtts. — The  following  domestic  medicines  and  receipts 
may  be  relied  upon.  They  are  handed  down  from  a  very 
ancient  period,  and  "  no  cure,  no  pay  ;" — 

"A  stick  of  brimstone  wore  in  the  pocket  is  good  for  them 
as  has  cramps." 

"A  loadstone  put  on  the  place  where  the  pain  is,  is  beau- 
tiful in  the  rheumatiz." 

"A  basin  of  water-gruel,  with  half  a  quart  of  old  rum  in 
it,  or  a  quart,  if  partic'lar  bad,  with  lots  o'  brown  sugar,  go- 
ing to  bed,  is  good  for  a  cold  in  the  'ead." 

"  If  you've  got  the  hiccups,  pinch  one  'o  your  wrists,  and 
hold  your  breath  while  you  count  sixty,  or — get  somebody 
to  scare  you  and  make  you  jump.'''' 

"  The  ear-ache — put  an  inyun  in  your  ear,  after  it  is  well 
roasted  !" 

"  For  tooth-ache,  have  it  filled  with  cloves  or  kill  the  nerve 
with  a  red-hot  knitting-needle." 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals. — One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  single  newspaper  in  England  :  and  it  is 
not  two  hundred  years  since  the  first  idea  of  a  regular  news- 
paper was  conceived  in  that  island,  to  rouse  the  people  to  re- 
sist the  Spanish  Armada.  Now  in  the  United  Kingdom 
there  are  547  newspapers  In  the  year  ending  January  5th, 
1849,  90,928,408  newspaper  stamps  were  issued  in  the  king- 
dom, of  which  76,180,832  were  in  England  alone.  After  full 
and  careful  examination,  it  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate 
yearly  issue  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  from 
the  City  of  New  York  alone,  in  the  year  1849,  was  72,810,257, 
of  which  between  nine  and  ten  millions  were  periodicals. 

Mock  Auctions. — Our  country  friends  on  visiting  New 
York  and  other  cities,  will  do  well  to  look  out  for  mock-auc- 
tions, pocket-book  droppers,  land  sharks,  gamblers,  and  other 
lawless  swindlers,  robbers,  &c.  People  residing  at  a  distance, 
should  require  references  before  trusting  strangers  with  their 
money  or  other  property,  for,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  there  are  a 
great  many  thieves  and  robbers  out  of  prison,  and  murderers 
unhung.  Our  criminal  records  enlarge  with  our  increase  of 
foreign  population,  so  beware. 

"  Why,  Doctor,"  said  a  lady,  "you  give  me  the  same 
medicine  that  you  are  giving  to  my  husband.  Why  is  that  ?" 
"  All  right,"  replied  the  Doctor,]  "  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

[Wonder  if  it  ever  occured  to  medicine  takers,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  drugs  are  given  for  diseases  widely  different 
in  their  nature,  causes,  and  condition  ?] 


Subscribers,  when  asking  questions  to  be  answered  through 
the  Journal,  will  lessen  our  trouble  by  writing  them  out  on 
slips  of  paper,  separate  from  that  containing  other  business. 

N.  B. — Under  the  above  head,  Dr.  Trail  engages  to  give 
brief  explicit  answers  to  any  questions  propounded  by  our 
subscribers,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  pertaining 
to  any  topic  discussed  by  this  Journal.  Correspondents 
must  bear  in  mind  that  our  space  here  only  admits  of  specifio 
answers  to  plain  questions;  those  who  desire  general  direc- 
tions with  full  details  of  treatment,  must  consult  a  Hydro- 
pathic physician  by  letter.  All  communications,  to  ensure 
attention,  must  be  accompanied  with  real  name  and 
address. 

A  Cold  Water  Kill. — A.  N.  W.,  sends  an  account  of  a 
feeble  woman  suffering  under  a  complication  of  diseases — 
indigestion,  salt  rheum,  piles,  prolapsus,  chills  and  fever, 
&c,  during  which  she  was  confined,  and  for  several  weeks 
had  received  very  great  comfort  and  relief  from  the  water 
processes.  But  being  promised  a  cure  by  a  German  steam- 
doctor,  she  went  through  a  course  of  emetics,  tansy,  hop 
steaming,  &c,  and  finally  died.  The  death  was  of  course 
charged  upon  the  wet-sheet  which  she  had  employed'  some- 
time before  with  every  appearance  of  benefit.  Friend  W. 
makes  some  severe  commentaries  on  such  injustice  ;  but  he 
must  know  that  if  any  person  under  any  circumstances,  ever 
employs  any  sort  of  a  hydropathic  bath,  and  afterwards  dies- 
no  matter  from  what  cause,  the  death  will  be  set  down,  by 
all  the  doctors  far  and  near,  to  the  credit  of  hydropathy. 
Our  consolation  is  that  a  day  is  coming  when  people  will  be 
able  to  see  out  of  their  own  eyes. 

Pure  Water,  Animal  Food,  Sedentary  Habits,  Exer- 
cise, Etc. — A  subscriber  in  Providence  propounds  the  follow- 
ing string  of  interrogations  : — "  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
pure  water  ?  Is  not  well  water  pure  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 
How  can  pure  water  be  obtained  where  we  have  only  well 
and  cistern  water?  Is  animal  food — beef,  pork,  mutton, 
lamb,  veal,  geese,  turkeys,  chickens,  oysters,  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  and  all  their  relations  injurious  ?  Must  a  person  con- 
fine himself  to  a  vegetable  diet  exclusively  ?  What  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  is  best  suited  to  an  individual  of  sedentary 
pursuits  ?  And  the  same  of  exercise  ?  What  work  can  you 
recommend  as  being  the  most  comprehensive  relative  to 
Physiology,  Hygieine,  and  Water-Cure  ?"  We  are  always 
pleased  to  know  that  a  fellow-creature  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  knowledge  ;  and  we  are,  in  the  present  instance  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  referring  the  inquirer  to  a  work — the  Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia — where  each  of  his  questions  is  fully 
answered. 

Tub  Hunger-Cure. — A  Constant  Reader,  New  Haven  , 
Conn.,  wishes  to  know  if  a  lady  whose  case  was  alluded  to 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Journal,  did  literally  fast 
seventeen  days,  &c.  1  The  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Kit- 
tridge,  and  we  believe  the  representation  to  be  literally  true. 
We  have  often  had  patients  in  fevers  and  inflammatory 
complaints  fast  over  two  weeks.  Of  course  water-drinking 
is  fallowed  freely,  and  bathing  is  also  one  of  the  leading 
curative  measures.  The  above  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
if  patients  are  prostrated  by  these  long  fasts,  and  if  the 
bowels  are  left  inactive,  or  are  moved  artificially  ?  They 
grow  weaker  of  course,  but  not  as  much  so  as  they  would  if 
their  stomachs  were  burdened  with  food  when  the  digestive 
power  is  wanted.  The  bowels,  in  such  cases,  are  sometimes 
active  enough  without  assistance;  but  frequently  tepid  in- 
jections are  employed  once  in  two  or  three  days.  As  Dr.  K. 
says:  "It  requires  some  judgment  to  know  when  to  begin 
and  where  to  leave  off"  in  these  extreme  cases. 

Generalities  in  General.— A.  B.  Jr.,  Ludlow,  Vt., 
writes  : — "  I  have  been  troubled  for  a  long  time  with  a  sore- 
ness in  my  chest  and  spine  ;  sometimes  my  spine  is  so  sore 
the  whole  length  that  it  will  not  bear  the  least  pressure.  I 
am  also  troubled  with  sour  stomach,  but  am  able  to  do  light 
work.  I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Water-Cure  Journal 
what  course  I  had  better  pursue  with  respect  to  diet,  bathing, 
exercise,  &c."  Now  we  can't  tell  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  don't  know.  If  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  your 
case— as  Noggs  says,  "  who  you  are,  and  how  long  you  have 
been  so,"  we  will  with  pleasure  advise  you.  Tell  us  whether 


you  are  malo  or  female,  married  or  tingle,  old  or  young, 
naturally  strong  or  weakly,  business,  habits  of  life,  uniial 
diet,  family  associations,  and  as  many  cVc.'s  as  you  pleats, 
and  then  you  shall  have  a  direct  answer. 

A  Caution  to  Allopathy. — K.  P.  D.,  writing  from  Wis- 
consin, relates  the  following  anecdote: — "My  wife  had  a 
run  of  thi>  typhoid  fiver  a  year  ago,  ami  being  vnry  busy  at 
work,  I  employed  a  physician  to  keep  a  little  watch  of  her  ; 
and  so  nicely  did  I  apply  the  water  and  lay  aside  the  doctors 
drugs,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  what  was  going  on  until 
after  her  recovery,  when  I  offered  him  all  his  medicine  back 
again.  She  was  sick  six  weeks,  and  the  doctor  charged  rae 
only  fourteen  dollars  to  see  how  beautifully  his  medicine! 
operated."  We  have  heard  of  many  similar  modus  operandit 
of  late.  The  only  chance  for  the  doctors  is  to  mix  up  their 
stuff  themselves  and  see  that  their  patient  swallows  it  before 
they  leave  the  house,  or  this  way  of  out-doctoring  the  doctor 
will  work  as  disastrously  against  the  drug  trade  as  the 
Maine  law  does  upon  the  liquor  traffic. 

Tertian  Ague  — J.  B.  Jr,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala.—"  What  kind 
of  treatment  is  necessary  for  third  day  chill  and  fever  1"  A 
daily  rubbing  wet  sheet ;  the  abdominal  bandage  conttantly  ; 
the  wet  sheet  pack  during  the  hot  stage  of  each  paroxysm 
when  the  fever  is  at  its  hight,  followed  by  a  dripping  wet 
sheet  ;  and  a  diet  principally  of  dry  coarse  bread,  good  fruit, 
potatoes,  and  other  mild  vegetables — very  abstemious  in 
quantity.  For  general  health  any  daily  bath  will  answer. 
There  is  no  no  special  "  kind  of  exercise"  necessary  tohealth. 
All  exercises  are  healthful  just  so  far  as  they  conform  to 
physiological  laws.  If  you  would  have  them  in  detail  send 
for  the  Encyclopedia. 

The  Whole  Truth.— J.  B.  S.,  writing  from  Dinwiddie, 
Va.,  speaks  with  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  a  whole- 
souled  reformer,  of  the  good  he  purposes  accomplishing  by 
the  dissemination  of  reformatory  and  instructive  publications, 
and  gives  the  editors  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  tome  sensi- 
ble poetical  advice,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
couplet : — 

"  If  a  free  thought  seek  expression, 
Speak  it  boldly,  speak  it  all .'" 

If  there  be  any  boldness  which  knows  no  trammel,  and  if 
there  are  any  writers  who  follow  wherever  truth  seems  to 
lead,  we  think  specimens  may  be  recognized  in  every  num- 
ber of  this  periodical. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach. — H.  S.  P.,  Oxford, 
Miss.,  asks  : — "  Please  tell  me  how  neuralgia  of  the  liver 
and  stomach  should  be  treated  V  Pains  of  a  neuralgic  char- 
acter in  that  region  are  usually  owing  to  acrid  bile  in  the 
duodenum,  or  gall-stones  in  the  bile-ducts.  The  hot  fo- 
mentation when  the  pain  is  severe,  and  the  wet  girdle  at  all 
other  times  constitute  the  usual  local  treatment.  General 
bathing  and  a  strict  diet  are  necessary  to  effect  a  permanent 
cure. 

Salt  Rheum,  or  Erysipelas. — E.  F.  D.,  Green  Bay. — 
Whether  the  eruption  on  the  child  is  not  connected  with  that 
which  formerly  affected  the  mother  ;  it  is  very  certain  that, 
while  nursing,  the  health  of  the  child  will  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  mother.  If  she  diets 
correctly  there  is  no  advantage  in  weaning  the  child.  Fre- 
quent washing  with  cool  but  not  very  cold  water  is  the 
principal  remedy,  in  addition  to  strict  attention  to  its  diet. 

The  Allopatiiics  on  Water-Cure. — A  correspondent 
writes:— "Our  Allopaths  here  pretend  to  think  well  of 
using  water  in  the  troatment  of  disease,  but  call  the  water- 
cure  a  great  humbug."  Exactly  so  ;  their  policy  is  to 
"  damn  the  cause  with  faint  praise."  All  over  the  country 
we  hear  of  the  same  game — praising  water  on  general  prin- 
ciples, and  condemning  it  in  each  particular  case.  But  the 
end  of  this  draweth  nigh. 

Numbness  or  the  Fingers  — Jenny,  the  Green  Mountain 
Girl. — We  could  suggest  half  a  hundred  causes  for  such 
numbness  as  you  complain,  yet  the  particular  cause  in  your 
case  we  could  not  determine  without  a  full  history  of  your 
abnormal  condition,  and  voluntary  habits  in  other  respects,  as 
well  as  bathing.  Perchance  the  trouble  comes  from  a  torpid 
liver,  and  requires  coarse,  opening,  or  at  least  undistracling 
diet,  at  all  events  continue  your  daily  bathi. 
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Canker  Rash.— M.  R.  G.,  Randolph,  Vt.— "  This  dreadful 
scourge,"  Bays  the  above  inquirer,  "  is  in  our  midst,  sweeping 
away  the  lovely  buds  of  promise."  0  that  people  would  be 
more  wise,  and  doctors  less  foolish  !  0  that  the  former  would 
use  more  common  seense,  and  the  latter  less  drug-poison. 
The  general  cause  of  this  disease  is  obstructing  concentrated 
greasy  food,  stale  salted  meats,  pork,  sausages,  bacon,  and 
other  swinish  impurities.  The  proper  water-treatment  is 
frequent  ablutions  of  the  surface,  tepid  injections,  cold 
compresses  to  the  neck,  &c.  The  wet-sheet  pack  should  be 
employed  in  bad  cases. 

Chronic  DurrhcEa. — Mrs.  J.  S.,  Thompson,  0. — This  case 
of  diarrhoea,  which  is  worse  warm  and  better  in  cold  weather, 
evidently  depends  on  a  deranged  liver.  The  pack-sheet 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  a  morning  sponge-bath  or  dripping- 
sheet,  the  abdominal  wrapper,  and  cold  injections  when 
diarrhoea  attends,  comprise  the  best  home-treatment.  The 
diet  must  be  very  plain  at  all  times. 

Heart  Disease  with  Prolapsus. — Mrs.  C.  M.,  Ohio. — 
The  gnawing  at  the  stomach  does  not  indicate  heart  disease, 
but  acrid  bile  in  the  duodenum  just  below  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  The  treatment  is  plain,  dry,  solid,  coarse  food  ;  a 
daily  ablution  of  half-baths,  two  or  three  hip-baths  daily, 
and  the  abdominal  bandage.  This  patient  had  better  con- 
sult Miss  D.  A.  S.  again,  after  reading  this  opinion. 

Erysipelas. — J.  M.  R.,Fincastle,  Ohio. — Your  eruption  is 
evidently  caused  by  morbid  bile.  The  whole  system  must  be 
thoroughly  deterged  by  the  wet-sheet  pack  daily  for  an  hour, 
followed  by  the  cold-dripping  sheet.  The  diet  must  be 
exempt  from  salted  meat,  grease,  and  spices.  Tobacco,  if 
used,  must  be  abandoned. 

Urinary  Derangement,  Prolapsus  — If  S.  A.  W.,  of  Con- 
cord, will  communicate  by  letter  a  full  account  of  her  symp- 
toms, and  history  of  her  complaint,  she  will  be  informed, 
either  through  the  Journal  or  by  letter,  what  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  is,  and  the  remedy.  Give  full  particulars  and  the 
whole  name  and  address. 

Chilblains  of  Twenty  Years  Standing. — Miss  E.  S.  B., 
Dorset,  Vt. — Bathe  the  feet  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  water 
about  70  deg.  for  15  minutes;  wear  wet  bandages  on  them 
every  evening  ;  avoid  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  much  as 
possible  ;  especially  avoid  going  to  a  hot  fire  suddenly  when 
the  feet  are  very  cold. 

Bread  and  Molasses — G.  T.,  Watertown. — Molasses  is 
certainly  more  consistent  with  a  water-cure  dietary  than 
butter,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  much 
troubled  with  acidity.  It  should,  however,  always  be  re- 
garded as  a  condiment  rather  than  food,  and  eaten  mode- 
rately. 
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The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. — For  an  elaborate  notice 
of  this  (now  complete)  work,  see  Reviews  in  the  present 
number,  also  advertisements,  where  a  few  abreviated  edi- 
torial notices  may  be  seen. 

"We  regard  this  great  work,  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  HydkopaThic  Science  ever  yet  attempted,  and  look 
upon  its  completion,  as  a  great  triumph,  for  our  Philan- 
thropic, yes,  God-Like  cause.  Through  this,  we  have  dis- 
tanced all  medical  competitors,  and  can  now  offer  to  the 
world,  a  monument  of  Philosophy,  ,  Wisdom  and  Power, 
which  cannot  be  over-thrown.  Every  position  taken — and 
the  whole  ground  of  all  medical  theories,  systems  and  prac- 
tices has  been  carefully  examined,  dissected  and  laid  open 
to  full  view — is  fortified  ,with  truth,  rendered  plain  and 
simple,  yet  every  point  is  invulnerable.  No  better  defence 
of  Hydropathy  is  needed,  nor  can  be  offered,  it  is  indeed 
complete. 

Lectures  on  Mental  Science,  .according  to  the  Philosophy 

of  Phrenology.  Illustrated  with  engravings.  By  Rev.  G.  S. 

Weaver.    New  York  and  Boston  :  Fowlers  and  Wells. 

One  vol.  12mo.   Pp.  225.     Price  75  cts. 

The  author  has,  through  this  work,  imprinted  his  name  in- 
delibly on  the  everlasting  pages  of  time.  He  has  illustrated 
and  interpreted  nature.  All  the  recognized  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  have  been  carefully  analyzed,  their  uses  and 
abuses  pointed  out  and  described  on  physiological  principles. 
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In  another  number  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  of  its 
merits.  We  have  time  and  room  at  present  only  to  announce 
its  publication,  and  to  predict  for  it  a  success  not  unlike  that 
of  the  work  entitled,  The  Constitution  of  Man. 

Children  —  their  Hydropathic  Management  in  Health 
and  Disease — A  descriptive  and  practical  work,  designed 
as  a  guide  for  families  and  physicians,  illustrated  with 
numerous  cases.  By  Joel  Shew,  M.D.  New  York  :  Fow- 
lers and  Wells,  publishers.  Price  $1  00 ;  or  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  $1.25. 

This  is  doubtless  the  most  important  work  by  the  author, 
and  will  secure  for  him  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  who  read 
it.  Were  its  precepts  and  directions  followed  by  parents,  the 
lives  of  their  children  would  be  vastly  more  secure.  Indeed, 
no  parent,  or  prospective  parent,  should  be  without  this  excel- 
lent Guide  on  the  proper  Management  of  Children. 

The  Phonographic  Teacher  :  An   inductive  exposition  of 
Phonography,  intended  as  a  school  book,  and  to  afford  com- 
plete and  thorough  instruction  to   those  who  have  not  the 
assistance  of  an  oral  teacher.     By  E.   Webster      New 
York  :   Fowlers  and  Wells,  publishers,  price  40  cents. 
A  beautifully  printed  little  volume,  and  made  eminently 
plain   to  all  Phonographers.     Teachers   will  find  this  work 
a  superior  text  book   for  their  classes  ;  its  instruction   in  the   ) 
art   is    complete,  and  its  reading    exercises  are  in  Phono-  j 
graph  y.  > 

The  New  American  Speaker.  A  collection  of  Oratorical  and  ' 
Dramatical  pieces,  Soliloquies  and  Dialogues,  with  original  S 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Elements  of  Elocution.  By  \ 
J.  C  Zachas.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  publish-  j 
ers.     One  vol.  octavo.     Pp.  550.  J 

A  very  interesting  volume,  and  in  these  modern  times,  > 
when  all  subjects  are  presented  to  the  public  through  lectures,  > 
speeches,  orations,  etc.,  renders  the  advent  of  such  a  work  > 
most  opportune.  j 

The  author  has  quoted  the  greatest  orators,  and  given  us  a  S 
collection  of  the  most  eloquent  pieces  in  the  English  Ian-  i 
guage.  The  work  is  brought  out  in  the  most  acceptable  style,  ] 
and  cannot  fail  to  find  a  very  large  market.  j 

The  Illustrated  Water-Cure  Almanac  for  1852,  Embrac-  j 

ing  Articles  on  the   healing  art,   Water-Cure  statistics;  \ 

health  maxims ;  respiration ;   lessons  for  girls  and  boys  ;  5 

hydropathic  encyclopedia;  lecture   on  chemistry  ;  items  ;  j 

the  Bloomers  ;  a  list  of  Water-Cure  publications,  etc.,  etc.,  i 

with  numerous  engravings.    New   York :  Fowlers    and  J 

Wells  publishers,  price  only  six  cents  a  copy — or  25  for  ' 
$100. 

In  a  former  Review,  we  noticed  at  length,  the  contents  of  > 

this    little  "entering    wedge''  to  the  Hydropathic  Reform.  / 

Wherever  it  is  driven,  will  the  old   systems  of  medicine  be  ', 

split    to  pieces,   and  the  pure    renovating    Water-Cure  be  > 

introduced.     Hence    we    say,  "drive  it  home,"  to  the  heart  \ 

of  every  drug    taking  man,   woman   and  child.    "A  little  ) 
leaven,  leaveneth  the  whole  lump." 
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The   Student,  a  Family  Miscellany,  edited  by  N.  A.  S 

Calkins,  is  published  monthly,  containing  32  large  octavr  i 

pages,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  i 

Its  object  is  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Improve-  \ 

ment  of  Youth  ;  and  being  adapted  to  every  member  of  the  j 

family,  from  the  child  to  the  aged  sire,  it  is  emphatically  < 

I   The  Periodical  which  every  parent  should  procure  for  hia  j 

j  family.    A  new  Volume  commences  in  May,  1852. 

s       In  its  pages  are  embraced  the  Natural  Sciences,  Physio-  / 

j  logy,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Botany,  ] 

Geology,  History,   Biography,  Travels,  Poetry,  and  Music.  '/ 

The  Sciences  are  treated  in  a  popular  manner,  and  the  most  j 

entertaining  and  instructive  reading  is  sought  for  its  columns,  j 

and  that  best  adapted  to  interest  and  improve  the  minds  of  ', 

the  young.  ? 

Our  aim  is  to  make  The  Student  the  Cheapest  and  most  ', 

widely  useful  Family  Magazine  in  America. 

Terms  in  advance  :  Single  copy,  $1.00  a  year;  15  copies, 
$10.00.  Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to  FowlerB 
and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

WHAT  OTHERS   SAY   OF  THE  STUDENT. 

As  a  Reading  Book  in  Schools,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious 


teacher,  it  is  unapproachable.  We  would  not  teach  without 
it,  if  we  had  to  supply  the  school  ourself.  We  have  tried  it, 
and  know  what  it  is. — Sussex  County  Home  Journal. 

Parents  should  subscribe  for  The  STUDENT,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  their  children  ;  it  will  do  them  more  sub- 
stantial good  than  the  filthy  lucre  many  are  striving  to  secure 
for  them. — Somerset  Post. 


"  The  Commonwealth*' — Is  Published  Daily  and  Weekly, 
by  E.  Wright  &  Co.,  No.  60  Washington  street,  Boston.— 
Elizur  Wright,  Editor.     Charles  List,  Assistant  Editor. 

The  Daily  Commonwealth  contains  more  reading  matter, 
and  more  and  fresher  news,  than  any  other  Boston  paper. 
It  is  independent  in  every  thing,  and  neutral  in  nothing.  It 
is  religiously  conservative  of  all  good  institutions,  and 
radically  destructive  towards  all  bad  ones.  It  is  the  only 
paper  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England  which  advocates 
Free  Soil,  the  Repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the 
union  of  free  people  throughout  the  world  for  the  defense  of 
Liberty  everywhere 

Terms. — Daily — (Sundays  excepted)  $5  a  year,  invariably 
in  advance.  City  subscribers,  12  cents  per  week,  payable 
to  the  carriers  ;  or  §6  per  annum,  payable  in  advance  at  the 
office. 

Weekly — Saturday  mornings,  $2  a  year  in  advance. 
Clubs  ordering  3  copies  to  one  address  $5  ;  10  copies  $15  ;  20 
copies  $25  ;  30  copies  $30. 

Pumps,  Fire  Engines,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  etc.— The 
subscriber  manufactures  Double  Acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  well  calculated  for  Factories.  Mines,  Breweries, 
Iron  Works,  Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats,  Steam- 
boats and  Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable 
Fire  Engines,  etc. 

The  above  Pumps,  from  their  simple  construction  and  lit- 
tle liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  supplying 
Water-Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied 
by  a  natural  source,)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways, 
either  by  water  power,  horse  power,  steam  or  manual  power, 
besides  using  the  same  powers  for  many  other  purposes, 
when  not  in  use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time. 
Water  can  be  carried  over  the  grounds  for  irrigation,  out- 
houses, etc.,  or  by  means  of  hose  and  equipments  inserted 
into  a  fire  engine.  Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle, 
with  a  small  double-acting  Force  Pump,  can  be  used  for  va- 
rious purposes — washing  windows,  wetting  plants,  or  throw- 
ing water  upon  trees  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  worms, 
etc.,  arranged  on  two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  them 
from  place  to  place,  and  work  the  pump  and  guide  the  stream 
at  the  same  time. 

Ornamental  Cast  Iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
sizes.     Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps.  I  also  manufacture  Lift 
Pumps,  for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,  to  be  worked 
by  horse  power  or  manual  power.    They  are  entirely  of  metal. 

Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at 
a  higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point 
where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would 
be  preferable,  these  are  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a 
double-acting  lift  and  force  pump.  They  are  light,  easily 
handled,  and  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  fore 
and  aft,  or  across  the  ends. 

They  are  furnished  in  a  plain  but  neat  style.  Copper- 
riveted  hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descriptions. 
Wrought  Iron,  Cast  Iron,  Lead  and  Gutta  Percha  Pipes,  etc. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descriptions  given 
as  to  size  of  Pumps,  etc.  G.  B.  Fabnam,  34  Cliff  street,  up- 
stairs, formerly  D.  L.  Farnam.  Feb.  4t. 

Zinc  Paints — Warranted  Pure  and  free  from  poison. — 
The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Warehouse,  No  45  Dey-st.,  are 
prepared  to  supply  their  Zinc  Paints  at  the  following  prices  : 

No.  1' White,  ground  in  oil,  9c.  per  lb. 

No.  2  White,  ground  in  oil,  8c.  per  lb. 

No.  3  White,  ground  in  oil,  7c.  per  lb. 

Brown  and  Black,  ground  in  oil.  54c.  per  lb. 

Dry  White  of  Zinc,  6c   per  lb. 

White  Zinc  Paint,  after  thorough  test  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  has  been  found  to  retain  its  beauty  and  pro- 
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teelive  qualities  longer  th.in  any  oilier  paint.  For  whiteness 
and  brilliancy  it  is  unrivaled  ;  it  from  all  poisonous 

properties  so  common  and  d  u  gi  in  other  pignuntl  j   will 

oover--equal  weight — from  10  toSOper  OBIlt  mora  spaco  than 
lead,  and  is,  therefore,  much  cheaper  to  the  consumer  As 
an  inside  paint,  it  will  not  turn  yellow,  even  when  exposed 
to  the  sulphurous  gasos  of  coal  fires,  or  the  foul  air  of  slii|.s. 
Their  White  Zinc  ground  in  varnish  produces  the  porcelain 
finish.  Their  Brown  and  Black  Zinc  Paint*  in  a  few  hours 
form  a  hard  and  solid  metallic  coating  npon  wood,  brick,  iron 
and  other  metallic  surfaces,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  fire- 
proof properties.  They  are  specially  adapted  /or  marine 
purposes,  having  been  found  to  resist  the  corroding  action  of 
salt  water,  so  destuctive  to  other  pain!s  Dealers  supplied 
on  liberal  terms  by  Mjl.n-mno  &  S0.1IER,  Agents,  No  45  Dey 
Street.  N.  Y.  April,  It. 

Fashionable*  Fall  and  Winter  Clotiiisu  at  Grkvh.y 
R educed  Pricks. — One  of  the  largest  and  most  extensive 
of  clothing  in  the  United  States  is  offered  by  BOOTH 
and  Foster,  wholesale  and  retail  clothiers,  No.  27  Court- 
landt-sireet.  New  York.  Their  assortment  consists  of  all 
kinds  of  gentlemen's  wearing  apparel,  manufactured  with 
great  pains  and  skill  by  the  most  competent  workmen,  in 
fashionable  style,  and  of  the  very  best  material,  all  of  which 
they  will  sell  far  below  the  ordinary  prices  for  goods  of  a 
similar  kind.  Their  extensive  trade,  complete  arrange- 
ments, and  the  perfection  to  which,  at  great  cost  and 
they  have  brought  their  manufacturing  department,  enable 
them  to  defy  competition  in  supplying  the  most  elegant  and 
fashionable  clothing  on  the  most  resonable  terms  of  any 
establishment  in  the  Union. 

P.  S.  Everybody  is  invited  to  give  them  a  call  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  Ap.  It. 

Blake's  Patent  Fire-proof  Paint.— The  original  and  only 
genuine  article  that  can  be  sold  or  used  without  infringing 
my  Patent,  and  which,  in  a  few  months  after  applied,  tarns 
to  a  slate  or  stone,  forming  a  complete  enamll  or  coat  ok 
mail,  over  whatever  covered,  bidding  defiance  to  fire,  water, 
or  weather.  It  has  now  been  in  use  over  seven  years,  and 
where  first  applied  is  now  like  a  stona. 

Lookout  for  Worthless  counterfeits .  as  scores  of  unprin- 
cipled persons  are  grinding  up  stone,  and  various  kinds  of 
worthless  stuff,  and  endeavoring  to  sell  it  as  Fire-proof  Taint. 
I  have  recently  commenced  three  suits  against  parties  infring- 
ing my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  prosecute  every  one  I 
can  detect.  The  genuiue,  either  in  dry  powder  or  ground  in 
oil,  of  different  colors,  can  at  all  times  be  had  at  the  General 
Depot.  64  Tearl  street,  New  York,  from  the  patentee,  Wa. 
Blake.  Mar.  tf. 

Office  of  Correspondence,  Washington  City,  D.  C. — 
A  letter  on  any  business,  addressed  to  this  office,  and  inclos- 
ing a  fee  of  Jive  dollars,  will  procure  a  satisfactory  reply. 

References  — R.  Wallach,  U.  S.  Marshal;  W.  Lenox, 
Mayor;  Jo.  Gales,  of  the  "  Intelligencer  ;"  R.  W.  Latham, 
Banker.    Address  T.  0.  Connolly, 

Office  of  Correspondence,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E3?*"Editors  who  place  the  above  notice,  with  this  note, 
among  the  business  cards  in  their  columns,  may  at  all  times 
command  the  services  of  this  office.     T.  C.  C.        March,  et, 

J.  W.  Clowes,  Surgeon  Dentist,  No.  7  Eighth  Avenue, 
New-York.  March,  tf. 


82  Nassau  Street. — Boot  Makers'  Union  Association. — 
Boots  and  Shoes  at  retail,  for  wholesale  prices.  Feb   9t. 


WATER-CURE    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Hydropathic  Instttcte.— Dr.  Trali. receives  patients  at  his 
commodious  city  establishment,  15  Laight  street,  one  door 
from  St.  John's  Tark.  In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances 
for  full  Water  treatment  in  all  ordinary  diseases,  he  has 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Hosford.  established  a  depart- 
ment for  the  special  management  of  those  female  diseases 
which  are  incurable  without  peculiar  mechanical  and  surgical 
treatment. 

They  have  made  arrangements  to  treat  female  patients, 
and  others  who  desire  it.  at  a  beautiful  country  place,  con- 
venient of  access  to  and  from  the  city  establishment.  Hav- 
ing also  enlarged  their  accommodations,  they  can  treat  those 
who  are  poor  in  purse,  according  to  their  means.        Feb.  It. 

Prospect  Hill  WATBR-CrRE  and  American  Hydropathic 
Institute  —Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols  will 
be  prepared  to  receive  patients  at  their  country  Establish- 
ment, at  Port  Chester,  one  hour  from  New  York,  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  on  the  1st  of  May. 

On  the  1st  Monday  in  June,  they  will  commence  a  course 
of  Physiological  Education,  physical  and  mental,  for  young 
ladies. 

The  third  term  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Institute,  will 
commence  on  the  1st  Monday  in  November. 

Persons  desirous  of  entering  either  departments,  will  pleaso 
make  early  application,  when  circulars  will  be  sent  them, 
containing  every  needed  particular.  Address,  till  May  1st, 
Dr.  T.  L  Nichols, 91  Clinton  Place,  New  York.   April  It. 

New  Lebanon  Sprnos  WaterCcre  — This  Establish- 
ment has  been  in  successful  operation  seven  years.  It  is  cen- 
trally located  near  the  mountainous  range  on  the  Eastern 
line  of  New  York  State,  bordering  in  Massachusetts.  25  miles 
from  Albany,  7  miles  from  Pitlsfield  (Mass)  R.  R  Station. 
The  Railroad  Stations  at  the  State  line,  Edwards' Depot,  and 
Canaan  Four  Corners,  are  about  the  same  distance,  where 
stages  are  in  waiting  for  passengers. 

For  salubrity  of  air,  abundance  of  pure  cold  spring  water, 
delightful  and  romantic  scenery,  this  place  is  unrivalled  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ;  (lofty  mountains,  deep  valleys,  coot 


WYOMING,  WYOMING  COUIiTY,  X.  Y. 


Tins  Institution  now  commences  its  second  season.  Its 
location  is  retired,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from,  and  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  village  and  valley  of  Wyoming. 

The  surrounding  country  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  while  its  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  is  health- 
giving  in  all  its  influences.  The  building  is  new,  the  rooms 
are  ample  in  size,  some  of  them  delightfully  pleasant,  look- 
ing out  upon  beautiful  landscapes,  all  of  them  neatly  fur- 
nished and  perfectly  ventilated.  We  have  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  our  Bathing  arrangements,  now  comprising  all 
the  varieties  of  local  and  general  baths.  The  grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  out  and  the  summer  walks  cool  and  inviting. 

In  a  quiet  grove,  a  few  rods  from  the  main  building,  stands 
our  spacious  Hall,  1U0  by  25  feet,  affording  the  best  facilities 
for  promenading,  and  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of 
apparatus  for  exercise  and  amusement. 

This  "Hall,"  with  its  fixtures  and  accommodations  has  been 
highly  appreciated  by  all  who  have  been  guests  at  our  Cure. 

In  our  general  arrangements,  location,  and  facilities  for  a 
thorough  course  of  Hydropathic  treatment,  we  believe  we 
offer  inducements  to  those  seeking  health  by  our  methods  of 


J  cure,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  best  Water-Cnre  Establish- 

1  ments.    In  connection  with  them  we  pledge  to  our  patrons 

,  our  best  services,  and  the  benefit    of  our  experience   in   O.e 

i  management  and  medical    care  of  Hydropathic  Establish- 

',  ments  for  the  last  four  years. 

',       For  the  purposes  of  treatment  each  patient  most  famish 

;  tu-o  linen  sheets,  one  woolen  sheet,  two  large  com/orlablti, 

1  and  six  toreels. 

J       Our  prices  are   five  and  a  half,  or  six   dollars  per  week. 

>  For  single  rooms  or  extra  attendance,  six  dollars  per  week  is 

,  charged,  payable   Weekly. 

'/       Wyoming  is  situated  twelve  miles  south  Of  Leroy,  sixteen 

{  miles  west   of  Geneseo,  ten   miles  east   of  Attica,  and   six 

<  miles  north  of  Warsaw — and  patients  coming  by  Railroad 
j  from  Rochester  or   Buffalo,  will  stop  at   Batavia  or  Attica. 

<  A  stage  leaves   Batavia  every  Tuesday  and   alternate  mom- 

<  ings,  and  Attica  every  morning,  bringing  patients  to  the 
',  door  of  the  Establishment.  These  stages  run  in  connection 
(  with  the  morning  express  trains  east  and  west.  Stages 
\  leave  Geneseo  and  Warsaw  for  this  place  every  morning. 
(  P.  H.  Hayes,  E.  C.  Winchester,  Proprietors.    Ap.  clt  tf. 


and  retired  glens,  babbling  brooks  and  murmuring  rills,  shady 
forests  and  fruitful  fields,  continually  presenting  to  the  view 
one  of  the  most  varied]  and  picturesque  landscapes  the  eye 
ever  beheld.)  Directly  across  the  way  is  the  celebrated  ther- 
mal spring,  whose  slightly  sulphureous  and  tepid  waters,  (72 
deg.  Fahr.)  gush  from  the  mountain  side,  at  the  rate  of  14 
barrels  per  minute,  a  portion  of  which  are  conveyed  to  the 
"  Water-Cure,"  forming  an  excellent  bath  for  several  forms 
of  disease,  especially  of  the  skin.  But  the  greatest  excellen- 
cies of  this  location  consist  in  the  invigorating  quality  of  the 
mountain  air,  the  extreme  purity  and  softness  of  the  water 
used  at  the  Institution. 

The  Institution  contains  faculties  for  administering  every 
form  and  temperature  of  bath,  suitable  for  all  forms  and 
phrases  of  disease. 

Dr.  Campbell  and  Lady,  having  had  long  experience  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  feel  assured 
that  their  qualifications  for  their  business  will  enable  them  to 
give  the  same  general  satisfaction  in  future  that  has  marked 
their  efforts  in  the  past. 

The  Medical  department  will  be  under  the  immediate  care 
of  Dr.  B.  Wilmarth  and  Wife,  who,  from  twenty  years 
experience  in  the  Allopathic  mode  of  treating  disease,  and  5 
years  Hydriatic  practice,  feel  confident  that  a  good  degree  of 
success  will  mark  their  efforts  in  managing  and  treat.ng  all 
curable  cases  that  may  be  committed   to  their  care. 

Mrs.  W.,  in  addition  to  her  former  experience  and  atten- 
tion to  the  sick,  generally,  has  been  attending  a  course  of 
study  and  medical  lectures  at  the  "  Boston  r"emale  .Medical 
College,"  with  the  special  view  of  qualifying  herself  for  su- 
perintending the  "Female  Depanment"  of  the  Institution, 
and  treating  that  long  list  of  afflictive  and  harrassing  com- 
plaints peculiar  to  her  sex,  as  :  Prolapsus  Uteri  and  Inflam- 
mation, Ovarian  ^Disease,  Leucorrhea.  Urinary  Difficulties, 
Spinal  Irritation  and  Curvatures,  &c.  &c. 

She  will  also  attend  Obstetric  Cases,  and  Diseasesof  Women 
and  Children,  in  the  vicinity,  if  desired. 

The  Institution  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients 
the  16th  of  May  next  (Deo  favente). 

Tkrms: — $5  to  $3,  per  week;  payment  weekly.  Extra 
room  and  attention  will  subject  the  patient  to  extra  charges. 
Personal  washing,  extra. 

No  fee  for  examination  of  those  who  enter  the  Kstablish- 
ment  for  treatment.  All  others,  whether  personally,  or  by 
letter,  asking   advice  and  prescription   for  home  treatment, 


will  be  charged  $1.  Those  writing  for  advice  should  describe 
their  case  as  well  as  may  be,  age,  temperament,  general  and 
past  health  and  habits,  health  of  family,  &c,  in  order  to  be 
benefitted.  Permanent  Boarders  (merely.)  $3  per  week. 
Transient  boarders,  $1   per  day 

Each  patient  is  expected  to  furnish  three  coarse  linen  or 
cotton  sheets,  four  woolen  blankets,  two  comfortables,  and 
six  towels,  and  old  linen  for  bandages.  New  Lebanon, 
March,  1852.  D.  I'amdell  and  Son,  Proprietor.  B.  Wil- 
marth, m.d.,  Physician.  April.  It. 

Dn.  Charles  Mindk's  Water-Cire  Establishment  at 
Northampton.  Mass — This  Establishment  is  situated  at 
Florence,  (formerly  Bensonville,)  on  the  bank  of  the  small. 
bot  limpid  and  romantic  Mill  River,  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Connecticut,  and  tiie  Northampton  Kail  Road 
Depot,  about  four  miles  from  the  beautiful  and  majestic 
Mount  Holyoke,  seven  hours' ride  from  New  York,  and  about 
five  from  Boston  and  Albany,  in  one  of  the  pleasanlest  and 
healthiest  regions  of  New  England.  The  air  is  pure  and 
bracing,  and  the  little  valley  about  the  Establishment  is 
surrounded  by  wood-grown  hills,  with  shady  walks,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  springs  of  the  purest,  softest  and 
coldest  granito  water.  Neither  levers  nor  any  of  the  su  mm.  r 
diseases  which  prove  so  fatal  in  New  York  and  farther  south, 
are  known  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  new  and 
ous  buildings  offer  all  the  conveniences  for  Water-Cure  [  >:r- 
Mich  as  largo  plunge,  douche  and  other  baths,  airy 
lodging  rooms  and  parlors,  separate  for  either  sex,  a  piano, 
an  apparatus  for  gymnastics,  two  boats  for  the   use  of  the 

fits,  etc.     The   Doctor   being   the   earliest   disciple   of 
'riessnitC   living,  and  now  the  oldest  hydropathic  physician 
exist  1  n  r  tings  on  Water-Cure  being  in   the  hands  of 

every  European  hydropath.)  hopes  to  respond  at  any  reason- 
able expectation  from  the  Water-Cure  System,  made  on  the 
part  of  those  sufferers  who  may  confide  themselves  to  him. 
lie,  as  well  as  his  wife,  will  exert  themselves  10  ensure  to 
their  patients  every  comfort  compatible  with  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  their  residence  in  the  Establishment. 

Persons  desirous  of  following'a  thorough  course  of  treatment, 
should  provide  themselves  with  two  woolen  blankets,  two 
comfortables,  or  a  feather  bed,  three  or  four  linen  shef 
towels,  and  some  old  linen.  In  case  of  neeJ,  lh"*e  articles 
may  be  procured  in  the  Establishment.  Patients  applying 
to  the  Doctor  by  letter,  ought  to  be  very  particular   in  their 
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statements,  mentioning  their  age,  constitution,  earlier  dis-  %  Now  Ready,] 

eases,  former  treatment,  occupation,  way  of  living,  and,  in 

fact,  any  thing  that  may  contribute  to  elucidate  their  case. 

A  certificate  from  their  physician  in  ordinary  will  be  most 

agreeable. 

Terms:— For  Treatment  and  Board,  $10  per  week. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  accompanying  -patients,  and  room- 
ing with  them,  $5  per  week ;  if  occupying  rooms  by  them- 
selves, full  price.  Children,  under  ten  years  of  age,  and 
servants,  not  receiving  treatment,  $3  per  week.  For  the 
first  consultation,  or  examination,  whether  the  patient  enter 
the  Establishment  or  not,  $5. 

For  the  Treatment,  Board  and  Education  of  sickly  children, 
inclusive  of  languages,  music  and  gymnastics,  for  which  an 
able  teacher  is  attached  to  the  Establishment,  $400  a  year  to 
be  prepaid  per  quarter.    Charles  Mundb,  M.D.         Ap,  It. 

The  Saratoga  Springs'  Wat&p.-Cure  —Dr.  N.  Bedortha, 
who  has  had  the  medical  charge  of  the  Water  Cure  Estab- 
lishments at  Lebanon  Springs  and  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
last  few  years  is  now  fitting  up  an  Establishment  at  Saratoga 
Springs  where  he  intends  to  be  permanently  located.  Dr. 
B.  thinks  that  his  past  experience  in  the  Water-Cure  will 
enable  him  to  fit  up  and  conduct  this  Establishment,  so  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  to  try  the  Water-Cure 
practice.  He  would  say  also  that  the  water  used  in  the 
Establishment  is  pure  and  soft,  coming  from  Springs  some 
distance  from  the  village.  In  some  cases  the  Saratoga 
Waters  will  be  allowed  the  patients  under  the  supervision  of 
the  physician.  The  house  will  accommodate  from  sixty  to 
seventy.  The  terms  will  be  from  $5  to  $9  per  week, 
payable  weekly.  We  hope  to  satisfy  the  sick  and  all  that 
the  principles  of  the  Water-Cure  are  based  upon  the  laws  of 
life,  and  that  the  practice  is  attended  with  the  most  happy 
results.  The  Establishment  will  be  open  on  the  first  of  May, 
1852.     Address  N  Bedortha,  M.D.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Ap.  It. 

Glen  Haven  :  Spring  Arrangement. — This  Institution,  so 
finely  and  beautifully  situated,  opens  at  this  date  its  fifth 
season.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  treated  in  it 
260  patients,  135  males  and  125 females.  Of  these  104  have 
had  unmistakable  critical  actions,  or  as  they  are  termed, 
Crises,  every  one  of  which  have  terminated  favorably  We 
venture  to  say,  that  no  establishment  in  the  Union,  taking  { 
its  whole  number  of  cases  treated,  including  transient 
patients,  can  show  a  greater  proportion.  Of  these,  45  have 
had  crises  by  skin  in  the  way  of  eruption  or  boils,  by  fever, 
and  by  intestinal  evacuations,  making  three  crises  each.  Of 
the  balance,  some  15  have  had  two  crises,  and  the  remainder 
single  crises.  Of  the  156  who  had  no  crises.  130were  great.'y 
benefited  ;  20  stayed  so  transiently,  that  no  good  or  ill  ensued , 
and  6  were  not  helped.  During  our  winter  course,  we  have 
averaged  27  patients.  We  have  remodelled  our  establish- 
ment thoroughly,  so  that  we  have  nice  single  rooms  10  by 
12  feet,  and  rooms  for  two  persons,  12  by  20  feet,  all  of 
which  are  nicely  and  newly  carpeted.  We  shall  have  fine 
boats  on  the  lake  for  the  use  of  our  guests.  Our  table  will 
maintain  its  reputation,  we  trust.  Our  help  will  be  of  the 
highest  character,  and  we  are  determined  to  satisfy  all  rea- 
sonable expectations.  We  shall  give  no  medicines.  We  are 
Hydropathists,  not  Hydrodruggists.  Our  business  is  to  take 
medicine  out  of  people,  not  to  put  it  in.  Advice  we  shall 
gladly  give,  free  of  all  charge  save  postage  Jo  applicants. 
The  past  year  we  have  made  over  500  prescriptions  for  treat- 
ment out  of  our  Institution  Our  prices  will  be  as  reasonable 
as  formerly,  but  graduated  as  follows  : 

First  four  weeks,  seven  dollars  a  week,  payable  weekly. 

Second,  six.  For  any  time  after,  five. 
Route. — From  the  east  or  west,  on  the  Albany  and  Buffalo 
Railroad  to  Skaneateles,  at  which  place  inquire  for  Mr.  James 
Tyler,  who  will  see  persons  safely  and  comfortably  at  the 
Glen.  From  the  east  or  west,  on  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  come  to  Binghamton,  thence  to  Cortland  and 
Scott  by  stage.  Post  Office  address — Scott,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y.     J.  C.  Jackson,  M.D.,  T.  G-.  Chaplin,  Proprietors. 

March,  2t. 

Easthampton  Water-Cure — Dr.  E.  Snell,  having  re- 
moved his  residence  from  Springfield  Water-Cure  on  account 
of  it3  bad  location  and  great  unfitness  for  the  business,  has 
located  himself  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Easthampton, 
near  the  Williston  Seminary,  and  has  purchased  and  fitted 
the  building  known  as  Snow's  Hotel  for  a  Water-Cure. 

The  great  success  attending  his  practice  is  shown  in  the  \ 
fact  that  eighty  out  of  little  more  than  one  hundred  patients  ! 
treated  at  his  establishment  for  a  few  months  past  have  been 
discharged,  cured,  or  nearly  so,  and  all  greatly  benefitted. 
Easthampton,  the  most  beautiful  village  in  Massachusetts, 
possessing  every  attraction,  is  but  four  miles  from  Northamp- 
ton Depot,  where  a  carriage  from  the  house  is  always  in 
waiting  at  the  arrival  of  the  several  trains.  Dr.  Snell  has 
the  most  unparalleled  success  in  treating  female  complaints 
of  all  kinds.  He  also  finds  Coad's  Patent  Graduated  Battery 
which  he  has  obtained  at  great  expense  very  useful  in  many 
cases  of  Paralysis,  Rheumatism,  &c.  Terms,  $6,  per 
week.  Examination  fee,  $2.  Patients  will  furnish  two 
comfortables,  two  blankets,  two  sheets,  and  some  towels,  all 
well  marked. 

N.  B.  Patients  very  feeble,  and  bringing  a  nurse,  can 
board  the  nurse  for  $2,00  per  week  at  the  establishment. 

Ap.  It.  Dr.  E.  Snell,  Proprietor  and  Physician. 

Water-Cire  at  High  Rock. — Asa  Smith  has  leased  of 
Jesse  Hutchinson  his  beautiful  Rock  Cottage  in  Lynn,  for  a 
Water-Cure  Establishment.  This  Cottage  stands  on  a  ro- 
mantic hill,  almost  in  the  centre  of  Lynn,  some  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  city,  and  overlooking  the  finest  scenery  on  the 
coast.  The  water  is  most  excellent,  and  the  situation  is  in 
every  respect  a  desirable  one.  Terms,  from  $6  to  $10  per 
week,  payable  weekly.  Asa  Smith,  Proprietor,  Miss  L.  A. 
Smith,  Physician.  Ap.  It. 
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Outlines  op  Anatomy,  illustrated  ;  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body  ;  Hygienic  Agencies,  and  the 
Preservation  of  Health;  Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cookery;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water- 
Treatment;  Special  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  including  the  Nature,  Causes,  Symp- 
toms, and  Treatment  of  all  known  Diseases;  Application  to  Surgical  Diseases;  Application  of 
Hydropathy  to  Midwifery  and  the  Nursery  ;  with  a  Glossary,  Table  of  Contents,  and  Index. 

BY    R.    T.    TRALL,    M.D. 

Price  for  the  complete  Work,  in  two  vols.,  substantially  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back  in  library  style  $2  60. 
That  our  country  friends  may  judge  of  its  merits  and  practical  utility,  we  herewith  present  a  few  brief 

NOTICES   OF    THE    PRESS. 


Every  family,  whether  in  favor  of  hydropathy  or  not, 
should  have  the  information  embodied  in  this  work. — Dem- 
ocratic Standard. 

A  volume  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  an  auxiliary  of  in- 
calculable value  in  every  household. — Mont.  Watchman. 

Certainly  a  more  useful  work  has  not  been  issued  by  these 
really  useful  publishers. —  Williamsburgh  Daily  Times. 

There  is  a  strong  vein  of  common  sense  running  through 
the  work,  and  its  extensive  circulation  will  be  a  public  ben- 
efit.— Old  Colony  Memorial. 

Every  page  is  replete  with  practical  and  useful  instruc- 
tion.— Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  a  work  of  medical  ability,  so  popularized  as  to  be  com- 
prehended and  practiced  by  the  people.  It  acquaints  the 
reader  with  manifold  things  that  pertain  to  life,  health,  and 
happiness. — N.  Y.  Reformer. 

The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia  will  be  exceedingly  use- 
ful as  a  family  guide  and  text-book,  and  is  published  at  a 
very  low  price,  considering  its  size,  illustrations,  and  intrin- 
sic value. — N.  Y.  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

The  most  valuable  work  of  reference  on  the  Water-Cure. — 
Conneautville  Courier. 


Hydropathic  advocates  will  here  find  the  proper  informa- 
tion in  the  several  departments  of  learning  necessary,  not 
only  to  a  particular  system,  but  to  all  systems. — Aberdeen 
Courier. 

For  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  hydropathic  sys- 
tem in  its  particular  operations,  it  will  be  invaluable. — Con- 
cord Democrat. 

All  who  wish  to  learn  the  science  of  preserving  health  by 
the  most  simple  means,  should  send  for  it  at  once. — Perrys- 
ville  Eagle. 

Few  works  more  indispensable  to  the  human  family  have 
ever  been  issued  from  the  American  press. — Maddison  Coun- 
ty Journal. 

Full  of  scientific  and  useful  information.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  one,  both  in  and  out  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession.—  Troy  Times. 

Were  its  directions  acted  upon,  we  should  not  hear  such 
frequent  complaints  of  dyspepsia  and  weak  nerves. —  The 
Metropolitan. 

Much  useful  information  concerning  the  laws  of  life  may 
be  derived  from  this  work  for  the  people. —  Union  Journal. 
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Cleveland  Water-Cure  Establishment. — The  above 
Establishment,  having  been  put  in  fine  order,  is  now  com- 
mencing its  fourth  season.  The  success  which  has  attended  it 
thus  far  enables  the  subscriber  to  say  with  confidence,  to  all 
who  wish  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  Water-Cure 
Treatment,  that  they  can  pursue  it  here  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices  for  the  removal  of  disease.  The  location, 
although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  the  Union,  is  still  very  retired.  The  water  is 
very  pure,  soft,  and  abundant. 

The  charge  for  board,  medical  advice,  and  all  ordinary  at- 
tendance of  nurses,  is  $8  per  week,  payable  weekly.  T.  T. 
Seelye,  M.D. ,  Proprietor.  Feb.  5t. 

The  Round  Hnx  Water-Cure  Retreat. — Established 
n  1847.  Located  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  Mass.  Ac- 
cessible by  Railroad  from  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York,  in 
from  4  to  5  hours.  For  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  location 
— softness  and  purity  of  water — large  and  well-furnished 
rooms,  and  for  comforts  and  conveniences  for  patients  and 
their  friends,  this  establishment  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
country.  Address  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Agent,  or  C.  A.  Hall, 
M.D.,  Physician.  Feb.  lit. 


Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution,  No.  1  Glen  Street. 
— This  building  was  erected  expressly  for  Hydropathic  pur- 
poses, and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  patients.  The  location  is 
retired  and  overlooks  the  city. 

Terms  — For  full  board  and  treatment,  $6  to  $10  per  week, 
according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  examination  will  usually  be 
required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  two  woollen  blankets,  one  comfortable,  and  old 
linen  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.  D.  E.  F.  Rogers,  Su- 
perintendent. Feb.  tf. 


East  Broadway  Water-Cure  Establishment. — This  In- 
stitution will  be  opened  on  the  first  of  May  next,  at  No.  187 
East  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  H 
Q.uimby.  In  order  that  ladies  may  avail  themselves  of  a 
thorough  and  judicious  water  treatment,  Dr.  Q.  has  engaged 
an  experienced  and  skillful  lady,  to  superintend  that  depart- 
ment. Ap.  It* 

Dr.  R.  Wesselhoeft's  Water-Cure  Establishment,  in 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  notwithstanding  many  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, continues  in  successful  operation.  Patients  are  receiv- 
ed at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  will  meet  with  the  personal 
care  of  Dr.  W.,  who  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend again  to  his  professional  duties.  March,  4t. 

Pennsylvania  Water-Cure  Establishment — By  Edward 
Acker,  M.  D.,  Phillipsburgh,  opposite  the  town  of  Beaver, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  Beaver  county,  Pa.  Feb.  8t. 

The  Brownsville  Water-Cure  Establishment,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  Bjelz,  is  open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
Summer  and  Winter.  Feb.  lOt. 

Dr.  George  Hoyt,  Hydropathist,  Boston,  No.  20  Winter 
street.  March,  tf. 

Bath  Attendant. — Any  Water-Cure  Establishment  in 
want  of  an  experienced  bath  attendant,  can  be  supplied  by 
applying  to  Eber  RobbIns,  of  Pulaski,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Satisfatory  recommends  will  be  given.  April,  It*. 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No.  22  South  Main  street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Feb.  14t.* 

Vapor  Baths. — John  Hanna,  of  86  Forsyth  street,  near 
Grand,  New  York,  will  administer  Vapor  Baths  daily,  from 
9  A  m  to  10  p.  m.  A  female  will  be  in  attendance  to  wait 
on  ladies.  Feb.  tf. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

[The  following  voluntary  testimonial  is  a  fair  sample 
of  communications  daily  received  at  this  office  :] 

"Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells: — 1  have  been  a 
reader  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  more  than  three 
years,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  received  more 
benefit  from  its  perusal,  than  from  the  perusal  of  any 
other  periodical  I  have  ever  read.  I  believe  ,it  has 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing  more  towards  tho 
Physical  regeneration  of  the  Human  race  than  any 
other  medical  periodical  ever  published, — yes,  more 
than  all  of  them  put  together.  The  laws  of  life  and 
health  are  so  clearly  and  plainly  set  forth,  and  their 
observance  so  forcibly  and  urgently  pressed  upon  all 
■who  wish  to  enjoy  those  blessings,  that  no  one  can 
read  a  single  number  without  obtaining  an  amount  of 
information,  which,  if  put  in  practice,  would  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  him.  Go  on,  then  gentlemen,  I 
am  with  you  in  this  glorious  reformation,  and  shall 
render  you  all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  to  spread 
the  joyful  news  of  a  world's  redemption  from  disease 
and  drugs.— [Florence,  Ky.  11.  T.  Harman." 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY— NO.  IV- 

BY    T.    L.    NICHOLS,  M.D. 

Physiologists  are  at  fault  in  many  things,  but, 
since  the  time  of  Harvey,  few  subjects  have  been 
more  disputed  than  those  connected  with  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  The  common  opinion  has 
been  that  the  heart  is  the  great  agent  of  this  cir- 
culation. That  opinion  must  be  abandoned.  "We 
must  assign  to  the  heart  the  office  of  regulating 
the  flow  of  blood,  in  regard  to  quantity  and  ra- 
pidity. As  its  cavities  contain  only  a  measured 
quantity,  and  as  this  amount  passes  through  with 
a  measured  rapidity,  we  have  in  the  heart  a  reg- 
ulator like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  or  the  bal- 
ance wheel  of  a  watch. 

But  there  are  abundant  proofs  in  physiology, 
that  the  blood  could  circulate  perfectly  well  with- 
out a  heart,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  its  circu- 
lation is  carried  on  without  the  direct  influence 
of  that  organ.  The  office  of  the  heart  appears  to 
be,  to  force  the  blood,  in  regular,  measured  quan- 
tities into  the  arteries,  and  with  the  aid  of  their 
contractions  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  the  fine 
capillaries.  There,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  its 
function  ceases.  The  vessels  have  a  circulating 
power  of  their  own;  or,  as  some  contend,  the 
blood  has  a  self-moving  power. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  proofs  that  the 
heart  is  not  needed  to  circulate  the  blood.  The 
circulation  of  fluids  is  a  condition  of  all  organized 
beings,  while  comparatively  few  are  furnished 
with  hearts.  The  sap  rises  through  the  roots  of 
a  tree,  penetrates  to  its  remotest  leaves,  and  re- 
turns again  to  the  roots,  having  performed  its 
nutritive  office.  This  circulation  is  carried  on 
with  great  power,  but  there  is  no  heart,  and  no 
organ  of  a  similar  character.  We  have  only  spon- 
gieles  or  absorbent  vessels  at  the  ends  of  the  roots, 
fine  anastomosing  tubes  running  up,  through  root, 
trunk,  and  branches  to  the  leaves,  where  there  is 
a  set  of  capillary  vessels,  and  then  a  return  of  this 
circulation.  Cut  into  a  young  maple,  birch,  or 
grape-vine  in  the  spring,  and  you  will  see  the 
rapidity  of  this  movement;  and  if  you  will  take 
pains  to  adapt  a  proper  apparatus  you  may  mea- 
sure its  force,  which  is  a  very  respectable  one. 

There  are  many  classes  of  animals  with  circu- 


latory systems,  but  with  no  more  hearts  than  the 
vegetables.  The  blood  cither  circulates  itself,  by 
some  vital,  inherent  power,  or  it  is  circulated  by 
the  contractions,  or  attractions,  or  repulsions  of 
the  vessels  which  contain  it. 

But  even  in  the  human  subject  there  are  por- 
tions of  the  circulation  quite  free  from  any  pos- 
sible influence  from  the  heart,  and  it  is  on  these 
that  I  shall  chiefly  rest  my  argument.  "When  the 
blood  has  passed  through  the  arteries  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart,  and  enters  the  capillaries,  it 
no  longer  moves  on  with  a  regular  vis  a  tergo, 
but  stops,  moves  backward,  and  takes  its  own 
time  to  perform  its  nutritive  function.  Passing 
into  the  veins,  it  comes  back  to  the  heart  with  a 
force  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  that  organ, 
but  which  is  gentle,  regular,  and  in  all  respects 
like  that  produced  by  endosmose,  or  capillary  at- 
traction. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  system  of  circulation, 
in  which  the  separation  from  the  heart  is  more 
decided.  The  venous  blood  of  the  whole  digest- 
ive system  collects  into  one  large  venous  trunk, 
called  the  vena  porta,  which  enters  the  liver,  and 
then  branches  out  into  a  set  of  microscopic  capil- 
laries. It  is  from  the  venous  blood  in  these  ves- 
sels that  the  bile  is  elaborated,  and  these  capil- 
laries then  gather  into  veins  again,  and  finally 
unite  in  one  trunk,  the  hepatic  vein,  which  car- 
ries the  blood  into  the  ascending  vena  cava,  by 


FiQ.  1.  Section  and  microscopic  view  of  three  lobules  of 
>  the  liver,  showing  tho  distribution  of  the  portal  and  hepatic 
•   veins. 
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-which  it  is  taken  to  the  heart.  Now  this  blood 
passes  through  two  sets  of  capillaries,  over  the 
circulation  of  which  the  heart  can  have  no  power. 
In  the  circulation  of  the  foetus,  the  blood  is 
carried  from  the  placenta,  or  afterbirth,  which  is 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  to  the  foetal 
heart.  There  is  no  communication  between  the 
vessels  of  the  infant  and  those  of  the  mother,  nor 
can  it  be  conceived  that  the  fcetal  heart  gives  the 
impulse  of  this  circulation. 

There  is  a  set  of  vessels  called  lacteals,  which 
receive  the  chyle  from  the  small  intestines,  and 
after  carrying  it  through  an  extensive  glandular 
system,  unite  in  a  duct,  called  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  passes  up  through  the  thorax,  and  empties 
into  the  junction  of  the  jugular  vein  with 
the  subclavian,  some  distance   above   the   heart. 

Here  is  no  heart  to 
''■m  /fe=  give  its  force  to 
this  fluid,  yet  if  this 
duct  is  tied,  it  will 
swell  up  and  burst 
We  have  a  simi- 
lar example  in  the  ! 
bladder,  which  will  ! 
burst  from  the  dis-  \ 
tention  of  the  urine,  j 
when  it  cannot  find 
an  outlet.  Whence 
comes  the  force  that 
bursts  the  urinary 
bladder?  lithe  ure- 
ters, or  tubes  which 
convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to 
the  bladder  are  tied, 
they  will  also  ex- 
pand to  a  great  size 
under  the  pressure, 
which  comes  from 
the  capillaries  of  the 
kidneys,  but  not, 
surely,  from  any  im- 
petus of  the  heart, 
or  any  similar  or- 
gan. 

Fig.  2.  Thoracic  duct,  beginning  at  12,  the  receptaculum 
chyli,  where  the  large  branches  of  the  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics join  to  form  this  pouch,  from  which  the  tube  passes 
up  behind  the  lungs  and  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  terminates 
by  a  valvular  opening  at  the  beginning  of  the  left  vena  in- 
nominata. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  the  heart  alone  that  cir- 
culates the  blood,  is  shown  in  determinations  of 
blood  to  particular  organs.  The  heart  can  only 
blindly  send  the  blood  into  the  arteries.  It  can 
have  no  power  of  directing  it  to  one  organ  more 
than   another.     Yet,  in   any  excitement    of    the 


tion  cannot  depend  upon  the  heart.  That  hon- 
est viscus  is  working  away  with  the  same  force 
as  usual.  It  is  in  the  nerves  of  the  capillary 
system  where  the  power  is  wanting.     And  in  the 

fever  stage  of  the  same 
disease,  the  capillaries 
become  gorged  by 
their  own  action  ;  and 
the  increased  action 
of  the  heart  is  not  a 
cause,  but  an  effect  of 
this  peripheral  hyper- 
emia, or  turgid  state 
of  the  surface.  If  all 
depended  upon  the 
heart,  we  should  have 
no  inflammations,  no 
congestions,  but  a  reg- 
ular equilibrated  cir- 
culation. 
Fig.  3.  Section  of  kidney,  and  beginning  of  ureter,  6,  7. 

The  heart,  therefore,  is  not  the  only,  nor  even 
the  chief  organ  of  circulation,  whose  power  re- 
sides chiefly  in  the  small  vessels,  and  more  or  less 
in  all  the  vessels.  The  heart  is  but  an  expansion 
of  veins  and  arteries,  and  these  vessels,  like  the 
heart,  have  their  own  power  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  by  their  movements  they  act 
powerfully  upon  the  circulation. 

The  great  efficiency  of  the  Water  processes  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  apply  them  directly  to  the 
external  capillary  system,  and  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves,  in  which  reside  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  powers  of  life.  One  may  know  the 
efficacy  of  the  Water  Cure,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
experience,  but  he  cannot  understand  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  acts,  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  a  more  profound  in- 
sight into  physiology,  than  is  commonly  found  in 
the  books  thus  far  written  on  that  most  import- 
ant and  least  understood  of  human  sciences. 


mary  gland,  and  so  of  other  organs.  None  of 
these  normal  irregularities  of  the  circulation  are 
governed  by  the  heart.  They  depend  upon  the 
action  of  the  capillary  system  of  vessels,  acting 
under  some  nervous  influence. 

So  in  states  of  disease.  In  the  congestive,  or 
cold  stage  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fevers, 
when  the  blood  leaves  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  gathers  around  the  internal  viscera,  this  ac- 


"  We  are  assured  by  friends  in  whose  judgment  we 
place  much  confidence,  that  Dr  Bourne  understands 
fully  the  subjects  which  he  discusses,  and  as  an  in- 
teresting lecturer  has  few  superiors.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  doctor  has  been  successful  in  inducing 
many  persons  to  reflect  on  the  important  truths  which 
he  teaches,  and  believe  that  much  good  will  be  the  ro- 
sult  of  his  visit. 

"  We  think  all  our  ladies,  particularly,  should  inves- 
tigate the  claims  of  Water-Cure. 


The  Water-Cuke. — [Under  this  title  the  Essex 
Standard,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  publishes  a  lengthy 
article,  from  which  we  quote.] 

"  This  system  of  treatment  of  the  various  diseases 
to  which  civilized  humanity  is  subject,  is  assuming  an 
importance  of  which  those  who  take  but  slight  notice 
of  passing  events  can  have  little  conception. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  entirely 
unknown  ;  and  now,  Water-Cure  Establishments  exist 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States;  throughout  which  countries  it  is  also  exten- 
sively adopted  in  Home  practice,  and  in  both  cases, 
crowned  by  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  healing  art. 

Its  Literature,  for  it  already  has  its  ready  and  ac- 
complished writers,  is  clear,  perspicuous,  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  the  ordinary  intellect,  interesting,  even 
fascinating.  How  different  to  the  general,  and  we 
might  be  pardoned  almost  for  saying  to  the  medical 
mind,  we   have   the  blood  going  to  the  brain  ;  \  reader,  is  the  incomprehensible  jargon   of  Medical 

-.     •       lx.  *  a-      *•        A.    xi     j      4.1;  Literature: 

during  the  process  of   digestion,  the  bJood  gathers  j 

around  the  stomach  ;  in  lactation,  it  fills  the  mam 


The  Water-Cure  Journal,  too,  the  most  delicate, 
chaste,  ably  edited,  beautifully  printed  and  truly  val- 
uable of  all  the  monthlies,  has  an  immense  circula- 
tion, and  its  enterprising  publishers  are  looking  for- 
ward to  an  early  period  when  its  subscription  list  shall 
exceed  its  hundredth  thousand.  It  should  be  the 
companion  of  every  family  in  the  land. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by  the 
recent  cogent  and  spirited  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 
Bourne,  upon  Water-Cure,  Physiology,  Education, 
eto." 

[The  editor  here  enumerates  and  recommends  such 
Hydropathic  publications  as  he  approves,  and  in  the 
same  paper,  in  another  notice,  remarks  : 


WOUNDS  AND  THEIR  CURE-NO-  II. 

BY  JOEL  SHEW,  M.D. 

Wounds  are  of  different  kinds,  accordingly  as  they 
are  made.  In  medical  language,  they  are  called  in- 
cised, punctured,  lacerated,  or  contused,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Incised  wounds  are  those  made  with  a  clean-cut- 
ting instrument,  drawn  more  or  less  quickly  across 
the  part.  These  geuerally  bleed  more  at  first  than  the 
other  kinds  of  wounds. 

Punctured  wounds  are  those  made  with  some 
sharp  or  pointed  article  or  instrument,  such  as  a  knife, 
nail ,  pin ,  splinter  of  wood ,  or  thorn.  These  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  wounds  ;  the)'  are 
more  liable  to  implicate  bloodvessels,  nerves,  viscera, 
and  other  deep-seated  parts  ;  the  parts  thus  wounded 
are  more  liable  to  be  stretched  and  torn,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, more  disposed  to  inflame  and  suppurate  ; 
matter  is  also  more  liable  to  burrow  extensively,  it 
not  having  a  chance  to  escape  ;  foreign  bodies  are 
more  likely  to  be  carried  into  greater  depths,  and  they 
are  more  liable  to  be  attended  with  lock-jaw  than  the 
other  kinds  of  wounds. 

Lacebated  wounds  are  made  by  some  substance  or 
thing  that  tears  the  flesh.  They  are  attended  with 
less  hemorrhage  than  the  incised,  because  their  sur- 
faces being  irregular,  renders  it  easier  for  the  blood  to 
coagulate,  and  because  blood-vessels  when  torn  do  not 
bleed  near  so  readily  as  when  they  are  cut.  A  man 
may  have  his  arm  torn  off  by  machinery,  and  suffer 
no  loss  of  blood,  while  a  comparatively  small  cut  may 
cost  him  his  life.  But  in  most  respects  lacerated 
wounds  are  much  worse  than  those  of  a  clean  cut ; 
they  are  more  liable  to  inflame  violently  and  slough  ; 
they  are  often  complicated  with  foreign  bodies,  and 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  attended  by  lock-jaw,  and 
other  constitutional  disturbance. 

A  contused  or  bruised  wound  signifies  one  that  is 
made  with  some  blunt  substance,  which  does  not  break 
or  penetrate  the  skin.  Such  wounds  may  be  very 
slight,  and  such  as  demand  no  attention  whatever,  or 
they  may  be  so  severe  as  to  endanger  or  destroy  life. 

The  first  great  object  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  is 
to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  if  this  be  such  as  to  demand 
attention.  This  being  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
I  have  treated  of  it  in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

If  a  patient  faints  from  loss  of  blood,  or  from  shock, 
he  is  to  be  laid  down  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
treated  as  we  would  in  any  other  case  of  syncope  ; 
and  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  a  meddlesome 
treatment,  as  is  by  far  too  often  the  case,  should  not 
be  allowed.  It  is  far  better  to  give  nature  a  reason- 
able time  to  rally  the  patient. 

The  healing  of  a  wound  depends  much  upon  its  clean- 
liness and  freedom  from  foreign  substances  of  every 
kind.  If  there  are  any  particles  of  dust  or  dirt  in  it, 
such  as  cannot  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or 
other  instrument,  a  stream  of  tepid  water  from  a  syr- 
inge, by  pouring,  or  by  a  sponge,  will  be  the  appro- 
priate means.  It  is  rather  better  to  use  the  water 
tepid — that  is,  not  quite  blood— than  cold.  But  cold 
will  answer  the  purpose,  though  not  so  well.  The 
water  should,  if  possible,  be  soft. 

If  there  is  any  large  substance  in  the  wound,  it  is  to 
be  extracted  with  forceps,  or  by  any  other  available 
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means  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  tbat  all  foreign 
substances,  of  whatever  kind,  not  only  prevent  heal- 
ing, but  cause  inflammation  of  the  part.  Hence,  al- 
ways the  sooner  they  are  removed  the  better. 

We  should  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  close  a  wound, 
particularly  if  there  is  any  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  hemorrhage  ;  the  action  of  air  upon  a  cut  surface 
tends  to  arrest  and  prevent  bleeding.  It  is  well  also 
in  such  cases,  before  the  wound  is  closed,  to  place  a  wet 
linen  compress  upon  the  raw  flesh,  or  within  the 
wound,  as  this  will  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  it,  and 
promote  the  subsequent  healing. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  which  the  flesh  is 
separated,  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to  bring  the 
cut  surfaces  as  much  together  as  possible,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  may  be  retained  thus  in  apposi- 
tion. For  this  purpose  a  compress  of  old  soft  linen 
cloth  may  be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  retained  by  a 
bandage  encircling  the  part.  Another  method  is  to 
sew  the  wound  together,  using  one  or  more  stitches 
as  the  case  may  require,  remembering  always  that  the 
less  the  better,  provided  the 
object  is  attained.  A  common 
sewing  needle  of  sufficient 
strength  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose in  these  cases,  if  there  is 
no  other  at  hand.  It  should  be 
oiled  before  it  is  used,  and 
enough  of  the  skin  should  be  in- 
cluded to  hold  the  parts  to- 
gether, that  is,  so  that  the 
Pig.  1.  thread  shall  not  tear  out.    Each 

stitch  is  tied  by  itself,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1.  The  stitches 
may  be  taken  out  in  from  one  to  two  days,  by  care- 
fully clipping  the  thread  at  one  side,  and  pulling 
carefully  at  the  knot. 

In  some  cases  sticking- 
plaster  alone  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  retain  the  parts 
of  a  woundin  juxtaposition. 
The  article  surgeons  use 
may  be  obtained  at  the 
drug-stores,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  every  family  to 
keep  a  roll  of  it.  It  is 
warmed  carefully  till  it 
melts,  and  is  applied — hav- 
ing been  previously  cut  into 
Fig.  2.  strips — across  the  wound, 

as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  2.  In  order  to  make  the 
dressing  more  secure,  other  strips  of  the  plaster  may 
be  applied  crosswise  of  those  first  applied. 

The  reason  why  the  edges  of  a  wound  should  be 
kept  in  as  close  contact  as  possible  is  obvious.  The 
less  space  we  leave  for  nature  to  fill  up,  the  sooner 
and  the  more  easily  she  can  accomplish  her  task. 

In  cases  of  punctured  wounds,  we  should  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  heal  the  surface,  hut  rather  prevent  it.  It 
is  better  for  such  a  wound  to  heal  from  its  bottom,  and 
for  this  object  it  is  better  to  keep  the  surface  open. 
It  is  even  advisable  in  some  cases  to  put  a  pledget  of 
lint  within  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  keep  it  from  clos- 
ing. In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  wet  cloth 
upon  the  part,  and  at  such  temperature  as  is  found 
most  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 

When  a  part  is  cut  clean  off  the  body,  it  should  as 
soon  as  possible  be  cleaned,  by  washing  it  in  pure 
water,  as  well  also  as  the  wound,  and  then  be  replaced, 
and  kept  in  its  position.  This  plan  will  not  always 
succeed  ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  a  part  once 
separated  may  grow  on  again. 

Contusions  and  bruises  are  for  the  most  part  best 
managed  by  the  water  dressing,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
at  length  hereafter. 

If  a  child  receive  a  bruise  upon  its  head,  the  wound 
should  not  only  be  treated  properly,  but  the  child*s 
health  watched  most  carefully  for  weeks  and  months 
afterwards.    Convulsions  are   brought   on  by  these 
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concussions  of  the  brain,  sometimes,  even  a  long  time 
after  the  accident.  But  more  frequently  a  fatal  inflam- 
mation of  the  outer  membranes  of  the  brain  occurs 
from  this  kind  of  injury.  Parents  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  regard  to  keeping  their  children  from  accidents  of 
this  kind.  [No.  98  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


CASES  OP  WATER-CURE. 

BY  ROLAND  S.  HOUGHTON,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Chronic  Rheumatic  Gout — Symptoms  nnd  Treatment — Fever  nnd  Ague — 
Hypochondriasis  rit  tho  "Turn  of  Life  " — Proinpsua  Uteri — Cholera 
Morbus — Fever. 

CAPE  I. 

Chronic  Rheumatic  Gout. — In  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1849, 1  commenced  attending  a  gentleman 
at  his  own  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who 
had  long  been  a  martyr  to  rheumatic  gout.  He  was 
of  middle  age,  and  had  greatly  injured  his  health  by 
the  excessive  application  to  business  which  had  al- 
ways marked  his  highly  successful  career  as  a  mer- 
chant. My  patient  informed  me  that  in  his  earlier 
days,  while  residing  in  England,  he  did  not  allow  any 
fit  of  illness  to  interfere  with  his  attention  to  his 
business ;  and  if  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  before 
being  bled,  and  dosed,  and  blistered  by  the  "  active  " 
practitioners  of  the  English  school,  he  would  transact 
the  business  of  the  day  with  his  partners  or  clerks, 
that  is,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  leaving  his 
chamber ;  for  his  was  the  governing  mind  of  the 
firm.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  as  one  would 
naturally  suppose,  that  his  nervous  system  was  sadly 
overtasked  ;  while  his  physical  condition  sadly  attest- 
ed the  truth  of  the  observation  which  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  was  in  the  habit  of  making,  about  the  "  pecu- 
liar activity  of  the  English  practice." 

The  symptoms  under  which  my  patient  labored  at 
the  time  when  I  commenced  attending  him,  were  such 
as  a  physician  usually  encounters  in  cases  of  chronic 
dyspepsia,  gout,  and  rheumatism.  There  was  gene- 
rally severe  pain  in  the  first  joint  or  ball  of  each  of 
the  great  toes  ;  but  sometimes  it  would  shift  its  loca- 
tion to  other  parts  of  the  foot.  The  joints  of  the  hands 
were  also  obstinately  affected — partially  stiffened  for 
months  together  on  accoUnt  of  the  presence  of  lithic 
acid  in  the  system.  There  was  marked  disorder  of 
the  functions  of  the  stomach :  impaired  appetite, 
heartburn,  acid  eructations,  flatulence,  cramps,  etc. 
The  liver  was,  also,  affected  with  torpidity,  and  there 
was  usually  a  deposit  of  sediment  in  the  urine.  The 
action  of  the  bowels  was  also  disordered. 

The  treatment  I  pursued  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  During  the  first  ten  days,  I  principally  em- 
ployed the  rubbing  wet-sheet  and  the  half-bath  ;  also 
enlisting  the  aid  of  wet  bandages  and  fomentations, 
together  with  the  sitz-bath  and  shallow-bath,  as  cir- 
cumstances demanded.  Clysters  were  also  perscve- 
ringly  administered  from  the  outset,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  About  the  10th  of  December  I  com- 
menced a  systematic  course  of  wet-sheet  packings, 
followed  by  the  half-bath,  (usually  at  G0°)  accompa- 
nied with  a  great  deal  of  rubbing.  Sometimes  I  ad- 
ministered a  wet-sheet  of  four  thicknesses,  and  from 
time  to  time  I  made  variations  in  the  treatment  as  the 
symptoms  required.  Almost  immediately  after  com- 
mencing the  treatment,  the  patient's  appetite  re- 
turned;  and  he  greatly  enjoyed  his  plain,  but  nutri- 
tious diet  of  brown  bread,  etc.,  with  a  moderate  al- 
lowance of  animal  food  only  once  a  day.  The  patient's 
hours  for  meals  were  generally,  during  winter,  8  a.  m. 
and  4  r.  >i. ;  and  by  my  advice,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  own  inclinations,  he  abstained  from  eating 
anything  after  his  dinner  at  1, until  his  breakfast  next 
morning.  About  one  month  after  commencing  the 
wet-sheets  vigorously,  my  patient  was  able  to  walk 
briskly,  and  with  comfort ;   and  from  this  time  for- 


ward his  recovery  was  rapid.  The  main  object  of 
my  treatment  (1  may  here  say)  was  to  excite  the 
Skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys  to  throw  out  the 
gouty  matter  by  means  of  perspiration  (sensible  and 
insensible);  by  means  of  accelerated  respiration  (as  in 
exercise);  and  by  influencing  healthfully  the  function 
of  the  kidneys  by  means  of  water-drinking.  I  presume 
that  I  gave  my  patient  about  eighty  wet-sheet  pack- 
ings daring  the  course  of  the  treatment ;  and  to  such 
good  purpose  that  when  I  had  occasion  to  ase  the  dry- 
blanket  packing,  (as  I  did  only  about  lialf  a  dOZt  Q 
times,)  perspiration  would  break  out  copiously  at  the 
end  of  one  hour,  so  well  would  the  skin  respond  to  tho 
indication. 

I  attended  this  patient,  altogether,  a  little  more 
than  three  months  (from  the  26th  of  November,  1849, 
to  the  31st  of  March,  IH.'jO):  that  is,  during  the  coldest 
months  of  the  year.  On  the  1st  of  A  pril,  by  my  advice, 
he  commenced  riding  regularly  eight  or  ten  miles 
each  day  on  horseback,  the  half-bath  being  regularly 
kept  up  twice  a-day.  Under  this  new  regimen,  my 
patient  steadily  continued  to  improve;  and  during  the 
past  two  year3  I  am  pleased  to  add  that  his  health 
continued  to  be  uniformly  good.  On  the  whole,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  and  successful  cases  of 
water-treatment  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  attend. 

CASE  II. 

Fever  and  Ague. — In  the  autumn  of  1849,1  attend- 
ed a  distinctly  marked  case  of  fever  and  ague,  of  tho 
quotidian  (or  daily)  form.  The  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
order are  so  well  understood,  however,  that  I  shall 
not  stop  to  dwell  upon  them.  Prom  beginning  to 
end,  I  found  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  any  remedy  but 
water,  which  seemed  to  have  the  happy  faculty  of 
wholly  eradicating  the  malady  from  the  system,  leav- 
ing no  sequel  behind,  or  predisposition  to  a  recur- 
rence. [A  similar  claim  cannot  be  set  up  for  the 
common  "  anti-periodics,"  such  as  bark  and  quinine, 
and  arsenic  especially,  which  last  delectable  poison  so 
extensively  figures  in  the  popular  "  Cholaques  "  of  the 
day.]  Immediately  before  the  time  of  the  expected 
"  chills,"  my  patient  took  the  douche  (and  occasionally 
the  shower-bath)  for  one  minute,  followed  by  a  good 
deal  of  friction,  which  invariably  had  the  effect  of 
driving  off  the  cold  stage  between  one  and  two  hours, 
thus  tending  to  break  up  the  regular  recurrence  of  tho 
paroxysms.  The  wet-sheet  was,  of  course,  employed 
during  the  stage  of  fever,  followed  by  the  half-bath, 
with  an  admirable  effect.  Occasional  warm-water 
emetics  were  also  found  useful;  aud  clysters  were  fre- 
quently administered  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
the  inactivity  of  the  bowels.  I  am  confidently  of  the 
opinion  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  fever  and  ague,  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs  (and  of  the  liver,  es- 
pecially) are  greatly  deranged.  This  patient  had 
contracted  the  malady  during  a  short  visit  to  a  mala- 
rious district  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  had  imprudently  exposed  herself  by  walking  out 
frequently  in  the  evening ;  but  upon  her  return  to 
New  York,  the  water-treatment  (as  I  have  before  ob- 
served) effected  a  complete  restoration  to  health.  The 
'  cure  was  a  permanent  one,  as  I  took  pains  to  verify, 
\  by  means  of  inquiries  made  at  different  intervals, 
|  through  the  patient  herself  and  her  friends.  The  diet 
in  her  case  (it  is  proper  to  add)  was  very  sparing  and 
plain;  and  during  the  hot  stage  she  was  encouraged 
to  drink  freely  of  pure,  cold  water. 

c  L8E  in. 

HvrocnoNPRiASis  at  the  "Tuns  or  Life.*' — On 
the  5th  of  March,  1850,  I  was  consulted  by  (and  in 
behalf  of)  a  married  lady,  whose  case  presented  many 
of  the  distressing  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  kind  of 
nervousness  connected  with  what  is  called  the  "  change 
of  life."  Some  of  her  symptoms  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows:  great  despondency  of  mind;  irritability  of 
temper;  general  debility;  tremulousnes.s,  and  tendency 
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to  start  at  every  noise  or  sight;  sense  of  sinking  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach;  transitory  pains  and  aches; 
creeping  sensation  ;  tendency  to  incessant  motion,  or 
change  of  place  ;  sleeplessness,  or  broken  rest;  sensa- 
tions of  terror,  without  any  apparent  cause;  an  extra- 
ordinary fear  of  death,  owing  to  religious  despondency; 
frequent  sighings  and  groanings;  capricious  appetite; 
foul  tongue;  yellow,  or  sallow  complexion;  bowels 
costive,  but  frequently  distended  with  air,  and  rum- 
bling; secretion  from  the  kidneys  usually  pale  and 
limpid,  but  variable;  and  a  general  anxiety  apparent 
in  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  In  all  such  cases 
as  these,  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Gully  that  medical 
treatment  is  "  only  palliative:  the  nervous  tumult  per- 
sisting more  or  less,  in  spite  of  every  means,  until  the 
'  change  '  is  effected.  Still,  this  is  a  period  of  severe 
trial,  and  not  unfrequently  of  danger  to  important  or- 
gans,— the  usual  monthly  irritation  of  the  womb  being 
liable  to  be  thrown  upon  the  heart,  or  lungs,  or  head; 
and  the  sufferer  will  find  in  the  appliances  of  the  AVa- 
ter-Cure,  a  sure  and  certain  way  of  preventing  such 
transfers.^  The  treatment  of  this  case  extended  from 
the  5th  of  March  until  the  18th  of  July,  at  which  time 
the  patient  left  the  city  for  the  country  (where  she 
was  to  continue  the  treatment)  almost  completely 
restored.  The  appliances  made  use  of  in  this  case 
were  the  sitz-bath,  wet-sheet,  half-bath  (with  plenty 
of  friction),  wet  bandages,  fomentations  and  frequent 
injections.  This  last  remedy  was  perseveringly  em- 
ployed throughout — sometimes  as  often  as  three  times 
a  day;  and  with  the  effect  of  procuring  abundant  bil- 
ious discharges  for  a  long  time  in  succession.  Under 
this  treatment  the  sallowness  of  complexion  rapidly 
disappeared,  giving  way  to  the  clear  "  white  and  red  " 
of  health;  the  patient's  usual  spirits  were  restored, 
and  she  was  enabled  to  resume  her  accustomed  duties 
at  the  head  of  her  own  household. 

CASE  IV. 

Prolapsus  Uteri. — On  the  17th  of  June,  1850, 1 
was  consulted  in  behalf  of  a  married  lady,  Avho  had 
been  for  one  year  previous  under  the  (cauterizing) 
treatment  of  a  learned  "Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,''  for  prolapsus  uteri, 
and  other  disorders  peculiar  to  her  sex.  During  this 
year  the  patient  was  "nothing  bettered,  but  rather 
grew  worse;"  and  she  accordingly  resolved,  with  her 
husband's  full  approval,  to  discontinue  the  cautery 
and  make  a  trial  of  the  Water-Cure.  The  treatment  I 
prescribed  was  a  course  of  rubbing  wet-sheets  and 
half-baths,  for  their  tonic  effects  upon  the  system  gen- 
erally; and  for  local  treatment,  the  wet  bandage 
around  the  abdomen,  together  with  the  thorough,  effi- 
cient, and  persevering  use  of  the  sitz-bath  and  vaginal 
syringe,  at  least  three  times  every  day.  Under  this 
treatment  the  patient  rapidly  and  steadily  improved. 
In  a  short  time  she  was  enabled  to  walk  with  compar- 
ative ease;  and  in  five  weeks  she  was  able  to  accom- 
pany her  husband  and  children  to  the  country  to 
spend  the  months  of  August  and  September,  pi-omis- 
ing  faithfully  to  continue  the  treatment  as  before.  I 
am  pleased  to  add  that  the  promise  was  kept,  and  that 
the  lady  was  rewarded  by  a  complete  recovery  from 
this  painful,  tedious,  and  but  too  common  malady. 

case  v. 
Cholera  Morbus. — At  an  early  hour  on  the  2d  of 
August,  1849,  a  mechanic  called  at  my  office  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  Asiatic  cholera  was  raging 
epidemically  at  the  time,  and  complained  of  having 
been  attacked  within  an  hour  before  with  profuse 
vomiting  and  purging,  the  ordinary  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  that  terrific  scourge.  The  thorough  use  of  the 
enema-pump,  and  a  cold  plunge-bath  afterwards,  ef- 
fected so  rapid  an  improvement  that  my  patient  was 
able  to  go  back  to  his  work,  of  his  own  accord,  in  the 
afternoon.  Upon  investigating  his  case,  I  was  satis- 
fied that  dietetic  irregularities  had  brought  on  the 
complaint,  which  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  ordinary  attack  of  Cholera  Morbus.    It  is  possible 


that,  if  neglected,  it  might  have  become  merged  in 
Asiatic  Cholera;  but  as  it  did  not  have  any  chance  of 
proceeding  so  far,  (thanks  to  water-treatment!)  I  am 
content  to  give  it  the  less  terrible  name. 

CASE  VI. 

Fever. — On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  June,  1850, 
I  was  called  to  attend  a  case  of  fever  in  the  same  city. 
The  patient  was  an  artist  of  great  excellence,  who  had 
been  ill  for  about  twenty-four  hours  before  I  was 
called.  I  found  him  suffering  from  severe  headache 
and  other  pains;  his  skin  very  hot  and  dry;  tongue 
foul;  the  pulse  about  104;  and  his  strength  so  far  re- 
duced that  he  could  not  stand  without  assistance.  I 
immediately  administered  a  cooling  wet-sheet,  fol- 
lowed by  a  plunge-bath,  in  which  the  patient  was  im- 
mersed until  the  heat  of  the  arm-pits  corresponded 
with  the  heat  of  the  surface  generally.  Injections 
were  subsequently  administered,  with  very  good  ef- 
fect; and  in  just  one  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  I 
commenced  treating  the  case,  the  patient  informed 
me  that  he  was  as  well  as  ever.  In  order  to  run  no 
risk,  however,  I  prescribed  the  wet- bandage  from  the 
arm-pits  to  the  hips,  to  be  worn  all  of  that  night,  and 
two  cooling-baths  each  day,  with  an  occasional  wet- 
sheet  for  the  balance  of  the  hot  season.  Under  this 
treatment  the  patient  never  lost  a  day,  as  regarded 
his  professional  labors;  while  he  even  gained  from  ten 
to  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  in  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks.  I  hardly  need  add  that  nothing  more  was 
ever  heard  of  the  fever:  and  I  may  here  remark,  that 
if  patients  generally  would  send  for  a  Water-Cure 
physician  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  be- 
ing attacked  with  fever,  it  would  be  broken  up  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  (as  in  this  case)  with  the  utmost  ease: 
nothing  more  being  required  by  way  of  subsequent 
treatment  than  the  use  of  wet  cloths  and  bandages, 
and  such  cooling  baths  as  the  patient  could  take  him- 
self without  any  assistance.  The  diet  in  all  such  cases 
should,  of  course,  be  sparing;  and  the  patient  should 
be  encouraged  to  drink  abundantly  of  pure,  soft  wa- 
ter. [Harrcdsburg,  Kentucky,  March  24, 1852. 


OUR  NEW  EPOCH-A  PERSONALITY. 

BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS.  M.D. 

We  are  all  egotists.  Every  man's  life  centres  in  his 
own  individuality.  To  be  comes  before  to  do.  We  do 
not  seek  warmth  of  an  iceberg;  and  the  lamp  that 
would  enlighten  others  must  be  itself  on  fire.  We  im- 
press ourselves  on  others,  according  as  we  are  some- 
thing in  ourselves.  The  hand  writing  carries  the  ex- 
pression of  character,  not  only  to  the  sight,  but  to 
psychical  impressibility;  and  even  in  print,  in  one  of 
forty  thousand  steam-impressions  of  our  thoughts, 
forms  of  expression  produce  their  effect  upon  the 
reader. 

And  why  this  essay  ?  It  is  because  I  feel  a  certain 
personal  interest  in  each  reader  of  the  Journal.  It  is 
too  seldom  that  the  responsibility  of  writing  to  the 
vast  throng  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  readers, 
duly  inspires  me.  I  am  more  apt  to  individualize, 
and  write  for  that  gentleman,  this  lady,  or  her  fair 
sweet  child — to  write  as  one  to  one,  and  not  as  one  to 
thousands.  I  am  not  sure  which  is  best,  but  I  know 
which  the  heart  oftenest  chooses.  It  chooses  now,  at 
this  epoch  of  my — of  our  life — for  I  do  not  write  my 
own  thoughts  or  feelings  only — to  say  a  few  simple  and 
heartfull,  though  egotistic  words,  to  those  who  may 
choose  to  read  them. 

The  epoch — is  our  removal  to  the  country.  We 
have  toiled  in  the  city  for  years,  doing  its  work,  bear-  j 
ing  its  burthen,  and  partaking  of  its  many  enjoy-  j 
ments.  Of  a  spring  day,  sometimes,  we  have  escaped  j 
to  the  green  woods  for  a  pic-nic.  In  mid-summer  we  ! 
have  stolen  away  for  a  brief  excursion,  or  lived  a  few  \ 
weeks  in  some  retired  cottage.  But  now  the  blessed  i 
country  is  to  be  our  home.    It  will  no  longer  be  a  lit.  ' 


tie  patch  of  blue  sky,  between  high  walls  and  chimney 
tops,  but  a  whole  horizon.  No  longer  a  few  stars 
competing  with  the  gas-lights,  but  the  whole  canopy 
of  heaven.  We  change  the  view  of  our  neighbor's 
window-blinds  for  the  grandeur  of  a  boundless  pros- 
pect of  land  and  sea;  for  the  city  cries  and  the  roar  of 
omnibusses,  we  have  breezes  singing  in  the  tree-tops, 
the  song  of  birds,  and  the  murmur  of  the  distant  wa- 
terfall, making  the  silence  of  nature  more  impressive. 
We  shall  be  surrounded  with  the  conditions  of  health, 
instead  of  struggling  against  the  causes  of  disease. 
And  still,  with  our  habits  of  city  life,  with  our  tastes 
for  the  arts  and  luxuries  which  a  city  alone  can  sup- 
ply, it  will  be  a  comfort  to  us  that  our  quiet  and  beau- 
tiful home  is  only  one  hour's  distance  from  the  Babel 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  luxury  and  misery,  in  which 
we  have  so  long  labored. 

Do  I  err  in  thinking  this  change  in  our  life  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  ?  Surely 
not.  They  are  some  thoughts  the  richer  for  our  la- 
bors. Not  a  few  owe  to  us  something  for  the  greater 
purity,  health,  and  happiness  they  are  enjoying.  And 
there  is  no  one  who  appreciates  our  labors  in  the  past, 
who  will  not  be  glad  to  know  that  we  shall  labor  in 
the  future  with  more  earnestness  and  more  effect. 
We  cannot  give  more  than  we  have;  and  a  city  life  is 
a  waste  of  life.  We  feel  that  our  lives  will  henceforth 
be  purer,  deeper,  and  stronger;  and  that  we  shall  be 
better  teachers  of  the  laws  of  a  healthy  life,  when  we 
enjoy  more  of  it  ourselves.  In  this  way  all  who  read 
our  writings,  all  who  receive  our  thoughts  in  any  way, 
are  interested  in  the  circumstances  of  our  lives. 

The  whole  world  has  an  interest  in  the  life  of  every 
worker.  The  idler  is  of  no  account.  He  floats  along 
the  current  of  humanity,  and  whirls  round  in  its  ed- 
dies, without  influencing  its  movements.  But  the 
worker  does  good  or  harm,  and  the  life  of  every  man 
influences  his  work.  The  man  who  eats  pork,  thinks 
pork.  The  man  who  chews  tobacco  talks  and  acts  to- 
bacco. We  say  of  a  drunken  man,  "  it  is  the  whisky 
that  is  talking."  So  it  is  of  other  things.  When  we 
go  to  church ,  sometimes  it  is  a  piece  of  roast-beef  and 
plum-pudding  that  preaches,  sometimes  a  segar,  some- 
times a  strong  cup  of  coffee  or  hyson.  Now  and  then 
it  is  wine  or  opium.  It  is  not  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus. Our  literature  is  narcotized;  too  often  our  poli- 
tics are  stupefied  or  inebriated.  "  As  a  man  thinketh 
so  is  he."    As  a  man  is,  so  he  thinketh. 

And  we,  in  our  sweet  country  home,  with  a  world 
of  beauty  lying  around  us,  breathing  an  air  all  purity, 
with  the  fresh  grass  and  waving  trees,  springs  gush- 
ing from  the  hillsides,  a  clear  river  murmuring  through 
the  valley,  and  at  our  feet  the  billows  of  the  sounding 
sea,  here  on  our  native  earth  as  the  Creator  made  it, 
with  all  heaven  about  us,  and  all  its  glorious  worlds 
inspiring  us,  we  shall  work  for  this  humanity  as  we 
have  never  worked  before.  Healing  and  teaching — 
the  mission  of  Christ  and  all  his  true  disciples.  When 
the  Master  would  teach  his  disciples,  he  led  them  out 
of  Jerusalem,  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  apart — apart 
from  noise,  tumult,  and  strife,  into  the  sublime  quie- 
tude of  Nature.  It  is  such  a  place  that  we  have  cho- 
sen. Here  they  who  are  of  us,  will  come  to  us.  Here 
we  shall  heal  and  teach,  and  one  function  will  in  no 
case  interfere  with  the  other.  Our  patients  have  al- 
ways been  our  pupils,  and  our  pupils  must  be  our  pa- 
tients. Those  who  come  for  health  get  wisdom,  and 
those  who  come  for  wisdom  get  health.  Do  they  not 
belong  together  ?  Shall  we  separate  body  and  mind, 
like  a  watch  from  its  case  ?  The  wheels,  and  pinions, 
and  springs  are  the  body  itself.  Mind  and  body  alike 
require  the  application  of  the  two  principles  which 
are  the  basis  of  Hydropathy— purification  and  invig- 
oration.  False  ideas  are  to  the  mind  what  morbid  mat- 
ters are  to  the  body.  A  false  system  of  education  does 
the  same  mischief  to  the  mind  that  a  false  medication 
does  to  the  body.  Our  teachers  are  as  allopathic  as 
our  doctors.  We  have  drug  poisons  in  education  as 
in  medicine.    The  systems  are  alike  false.    We  have 
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also  a  transcendental  homoeopathy  in  both.  To  both 
must  be  applied  the  principles  of  nature,  ami  educa- 
tion must  be  made  as  physiological  as  the  treatment 

of  disease. 

We  offered  ourselves  as  teachers  of  a  thoroughly 

physiological  system  of  medicine,  because  the  time 
had  come,  there  was  a  demand  to.  lie  supplied,  and  we 
saw  no  one  ready  to  supply  it.  Shew,  and  Trail,  and 
Kittredge,  and  Jackson,  and  others,  (for  tin'  list  is  a 
numerous  one.)  were  each  doing  their  work.  Shew 
was  writing  his  books  with  zeal  and  industry;  Trail 
pushing  on  his  Encyclopaedia,  better  worthy  the  name 
than  many  ponderous  folios;  Kittredge  lecturing  and 
writing  in  his  own  inimitable  vein  of  humor  and  phil- 
osophy: Jackson  dealing  ponderous  blows  on  error, 
with  a  heart  broad  enough  for  all  humanity;  all  thor- 
oughly hydropathic  and  all  at  work,  but  uone  ready 
to  do  the  special  work  that  fell  on  us.  So  it  is  now, 
in  respect  to  another  sphere  of  labor.  A  physiological 
education,  combining  physical  with  mental  develop- 
ment, is  the  great  need  of  the  world,  but,  most  of  all, 
of  women.  We  see  and  feel  the  want.  Our  studies 
and  labors  have  fitted  us  to  supply  it,  and  we  otter 
ourselves,  also,  to  this  work.  On  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  we  shall  be  ready  to  receive  a  class  of  ladies, 
limited  in  number,  and  to  give  them  the  principles 
and  elements  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  true  educa- 
tion. Many  of  these  will  be  teachers  of  others,  and 
thus  may  be  commenced  an  educational  reform  which 
will  cany  its  blessings  everywhere. 

In  this  education,  there  will  be  no  stereotyped  forms. 
Each  pupil  will  be  examined  at  the  beginning,  as  to 
her  physical  and  intellectual  development,  and  will 
then  have  what  she  most  needs.  If  she  needs  health, 
she  will  have  treatment;  if  physical  development,  the 
exercises  of  the  gymnasium;  if  mental  discipline,  lan- 
guage, logic,  and  mathematics;  if  knowledge,  the  sci- 
ences. And  all  will  be  taught  the  basis  of  health,  de- 
velopment, culture,  and  philosoplvy,  in  human  physi- 
ology. 

With  three  months  of  the  summer  devoted  to  this 
work;  with  three  months  of  the  winter  engaged  in 
our  medical  school,  for  which  we  have  already  more 
applications  than  for  either  previous  term;  with  the 
care  of  the  sick  at  all  times;  with  our  writing  for  this 
and  other  periodicals;  with  the  books 'we  have  in  pro- 
gress; with  all  this  labor  and  much  enjoyment  do  we 
hope  to  fill  up  some  coming  years  of  life,  so  as  to  leave 
the  world  better  than  we  found  it,  and  better  for  our 
having  been  a  part  of  it.  In  this  work  we  well  know 
that  we  have,  and  shall  have,  the  sympathy  of  all  true 
men  and  women.  Opposition  can  come  only  from  the 
ignorant  or  the  envious — the  bigoted  or  the  bad. 

For  the  labors  we  have  thus  planned  we  need  all 
the  strength  of  Water-Cure,  and  all  the  sympathy  of 
friendship.  The  results  of  our  labors  are  ever  a  stimu- 
lus to  future  exertion.  We  may  accumulate  little  or 
much  of  worldly  wealth;  but  we  have  already  a  pre- 
cious income  of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  we 
value  "  above  rubies."  Among  the  letters  from  pa- 
tients and  pupils  which  come  as  installments  of  this 
income  of  heart-dues,  there  lies  a  letter,  from  which  I 
must  extract  a  few  sentences.  It  is  from  a  graduate 
of  the  first  term  of  the  Institute ;  one  of  the  most  mod- 
est and  unpretending  members  of  the  class;  a  married 
man,  self-taught,  not  like  some  of  his  fellow-students, 
a  graduate  of  universities,  or  an  eleve  of  fashionable 
seminaries,  but  a  carpenter  from  the  interior  of  this 
state.  Read  his  letter,  and  judge  of  his  worthiness  to 
practice  Water-Cure. 

"  I  have  bought  the  little  water-cure  farm  and  shall  make 
a  beginning,  small  no  doubt,  in  a  week,  in  the  water-cure 
basiness.  So,  the  die  is  cast,  and  better  or  worse,  I  shall 
have  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  living  with  you,  and  go  to 
work  with  what  medical  capital  I  now  have,  with  your  leave 
and  blessing.  I  have  twenty  acres  of  good  land,  with  a  good 
start  in  fruit,  a  chance  for  the  best  grapery  in  this  section, 
under  the  southern  face  of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  in  a  north  bend 
of  the  river,  warm,  with  a  deep,  porous  soil.  It  is,  noto- 
riously, the  warmest  winter  retreat  hereabout — the  little 
hill,  the  rocks,  and  a  fine  forest  just  in  the  rear,  near  enough 
for  us  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  bird-song,  and  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest sheets  of  still  water  that  graces  old  Susquehanna,  with- 
in thirty  rods  ;  four  miles  from  Owego,  and  in  rather  a  re- 
tired situation,  all  but  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  cars. 

"I  am  not  '  working  away  like  a  steam-engine,'  as  you 
report  of  brother  Reh.  but  when  circumstances  would  per- 
mit I  have  said  my  say,  and  done  my  do  among  my  peers. 
I  have  had  neighborhood  calls,  done  neighborhood  duty,  and 
got  neighborhood  pay — at  least,  a  good  conscience  and  open- 
ing prospects.  I  have  done  water-cure  wonders  among  the 
women  and  children  ;  isn't  that  beginning  at  the  founda- 
tion ?" 

After  giving  a  report  of  several  important  cases, 
admirably  treated,  our  correspondent  gives  the  fol-  j 
lowing : 

"I  was  called  to  our  doctor,  (Allopath.)  who,  about  three  < 
weeks  since,  was  prostrated  by  a  horrible  derangement  of  i 
the  liver,  stomach,  and  bo%vels,  the  brain  in  deep  sympathy. 


Cause — hard  work,  exposure  night  and  day,  in  weather  fair 
and  foul,  full  living,  and  a  little  brandy  and  blue-pill  to 
throw  it  off  when  nature  was  exhausted.  I  nursed  him  two 
or  three  days,  roused  his  slciu  somewhat  by  washing,  rub- 
bing, and  packing,  got  a  fair  circulation,  which  •■■■  >  i  fol- 
lowed by  an  encouraging  action  of  stomach,  bowels,  &c, 
but  all  would  not.  do.  The  man — the  doctor  had  murdered 
himself,  not.  so  much  in  ignorance  as  in  innocence,  lie 
died.]with  a  constitution  which  might  have  lasted,  in  strength, 
seventy-five  instead  of  thirty-three  years.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Water-Cure,  and  premeditated  an  establishment,  after 
acquiring  more  means  in  his  present  practice.  When  will 
Wisdom  come  to  the  rescue,  and  rule  the  race? 

"  I  am  now  in  my  new  home,  and  getting  ready  for  a  few 
patients  who  have  already  applied  for  board  and  treatment, 
among  dozens  that  would  if  the  means  were  at  hand,  and  to 
whom  my  best  advice  is  freely  given.  1  am  glad  to  say  to 
you  that  my  wife's  health  is  improving  finely,  1  believe. 
The  blood  is  coursing  in  all  directions;  the  skin  of  the  legs, 
which  for  five,  years  have  been  apparently  as  bloodless  as 
marble,  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  constipation,  prolapsus, 
and  you  know  what  all,  are  disappearing  ;  health  is  hopeful, 
and  I  am  anticipating  a  Water-Cure  partner,  as  good  in 
health  as  heart.  Her  cure  comes  more  in  consequence  of 
persevering  in  simple  and  few  means,  than  in  any  power- 
ful manipulations  or  treatment;  thorough  ablutions,  fol- 
lowed by  my  own  hand  frictions,  magnetism,  and  with  wet 
bandages  and  careful  diet,  has  wrought  the  wonderful  change, 
and  mostly  in  six  months.  God  bless  you  in  your  teachings 
more  and  more.     Unworthily  your  friend,  B.   1J." 

Most  worthily  is  such  a  man  our  friend,  as  we  are 
friends  to  all  intelligent  workers  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

NT.  B. — If  there  be  any  to  whom  this  article  seems 
too  personal  or  too  presuming,  they  are  most  respect- 
fully assured  that  it  was  not  intended  for  their  peru- 
rusal. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

HOESES. 

Persons  are  differently  affected  towards  animals. 
Some  like  horses,  some  cattle,  some  sheep,  others 
dogs;  and  yet  others  fowls.  My  passion  is  for  horses. 
Behind  a  good  animal  that  can  trot  his  mile  in  three 
or  four  minutes,  without  breaking,  with  head  arched, 
ear  straight,  tail  up,  and  courage  unflagging,  I 
feel  myself  at  home.  It  delights  me.  It  swells  out 
my  manhood.  It  gives  me  increased  dignity.  It 
teaches  me  that  I  am  something  more  than  a  mere 
animal,  that  bit  and  bridle,  are  not  the  only  relations 
that  exist  between  the  animal  that  draws,  and  the 
animal  drawn  ;  but  that  beyond  the  leather  strap  and 
the  iron  wire,  the  soul  that  is  in  the  horse  is  in  sub- 
jection to  the  spirit  that  is  in  me  :  that  he  is  for  me, 
and  I  am  to  him — the  one  a  thing,  the  other  a  man. 
I  never  drive  a  good  horse,  one  which  has  bottom  and 
blood,  one  which  has  thirty  times  my  strength,  one 
which  could  do  what  he  pleased  with  me,  were  his 
knowledge  to  his  power  proportional  as  my  knowledge 
is  to  my  power,  without  being  deeply,  sacredly  im- 
pressed with  the  everlasting  difference  which  Heaven 
has  established  between  men  and  things : — a  differ- 
ence so  entire,  so  absolute,  so  universalis  to  exhibit 
itself  on  all  occasions,  and  assert  itself  at  all  hazards. 
It  will  have,  spite  of  statutes,  of  customs,  of  social  ar- 
rangements, of  conventional  laws,  of  church  creeds, 
of  councils,  of  priestly  or  political  essays,  it  will  have 
my  acknowledgement.  It  is  God's  distinction,  and  is 
not  superficial.  The  partition  wall  between  a  man 
who  is  a  person,  and  a  horse  which  is  a  thing,  is  as 
deep  as  the  earth's  foundations,  and  high  as  God's 
throne.  It  is  a  wall  no  man  can  level.  Men  are  not 
horses,  horses  are  not  men.  They  cannot  be  made  so. 
One  of  the  old  Roman  emperors  tried  it,  but  he  failed. 
He  ordered  his  war-horse  into  the  public  place,  and 
commanded  the  populace  to  pay  it  such  honors  as 
were  due  to  citizens  only  renowned  for  virtue,  civil, 
or  military  services.  Not  a  man  in  Rome  who  bowed, 
that  did  not  feel  that  by  no  possibility  could  a  horse 
be  the  symbol  of  high-souled  manhood. 

Of  the  mere  animal  creation,  the  horse  is  to  me  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  physical  beauty,  In  given 
qualities  or  special  traits,  the  ox,  the  cow,  the  camel, 
the  elephant,  the  dog  may  surpass  the  horse,  but  as  a 
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whole,  in-  takes  precedence.     Tin-  dog  i'> 

a  majority  of  cases,  the  most  attachment,  but  Ids 

scale   Of   being    most    be    lower  than  thai   of   tin-  li'.i  -.-. 

Horses  are  Dot  Indigenous  to  this  continent.  They 
were  importer]  by  tic  early  dlscoveren  or  adventur- 
ers. When  Hernando  Cortez  Invaded  Mexico,  and  made 
battleagain  I  thi  Indians, the  advantages  in-  gained 
were  greatly  owing  to  the  consternation  of  tie-  na 
tives,  at  sight  of  hi-  horseback  warri<  i  , 

They  had  seen  men,  but  centaw  i  they  had  not 
His  mailed  riders  sat  so  easily,  and  managed  their 
animals  so  gracefully,  that  it  was  difflcull  tor  to 
dian  to  conceive  that  the  animal  and  his  rider 
not  a  unit.     It  sent  terror  to  his  marrow.     It  froze  his 
life.    The  cold  shiverings  that  are  always  attendant 
on  superstition  run  through  his  frame  like  elei 
shocks,  and  his  war-club  fell  as  if  an  infant  essayed  to 
lift  it.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  felt  thus.     Who 
is  there  that  ever  failed  to  admire  a  line  horse  richly 
caparisoned,  with  a  fine  rider  on  his  back.    And  who 
would  not  tremble  to  have  seen  Cortez  and  his  knights 
plowing  their  way  into  the  masses  of  human  flesh,  till 
their  arms  grew  tired  with  slaughter,  and  their  eyes 
dimmed  at  sight  of  blood.    Who  could  have  Been  the 
descent  of  the  Mameluke  Cavalry  on  the  French  in 
Egypt,  or  some  of  the  charges  of    Murat,  with  his 
brave  hearts  by  his  side,  and  not  think  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  hor.se  in  Job. 

"  He  paweth  in  the  valley, 
And  rejoiceth  in  his  strength  : 
He  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men. 
He  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  affrighted, 
Neither  turneth  he  back  from  the  sword. 
The  quiver  rattleth  against  him, 
The  glittering  spear  and  the  shield, 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  ha.  ha  ! 
And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off, 
The  thunder  of  the  captains  and  their  shouting." 

As  I  have  had  some  rare  opportunities  in  my  day  to 
judge  of  horses,  it  may  be  thought  pardonable  in  roc 
to  speak  of  traits  and  qualities — or  characteristics. 
The  difference  in  horses  has  puzzled  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, and  will  puzzle  other  thousands,  till  they  stop 
long  enough  to  study  Phrenology.  Then  the  riddle 
will  be  unravelled.  This  science,  properly  under- 
stood, will  enable  a  man  to  judge  far  better  in  respect 
to  the  qualities  of  a  horse,  than  any  statement  that 
can  be  made  relative  to  him  by  one  knowing  him,  yet 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  science.  All  horseman 
should  understand  Phrenology. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the  question  of  ped- 
igree. Blood  in  horses,  as  in  Humans,  is  everything. 
If  a  man  is  to  put  large  sums  of  moncj-  into  horses 
for  private  or  public  use,  he  should  be  taught  to  pee] 
that  "  blood  is  everything,''  personal  appearance  no- 
thing. Your  "  sleek-coated  beauty  "  is  nothing  to  your 
"  raw-boned  gray,"  provided  the  former  is  a  "  happen 
so,"  with  base  blood,  and  the  latter  a  "happen-so"' 
with  the  blood  of  Barbary  in  his  veins.  Different 
breeds  of  horses  have  different  characteristics.  In- 
stance :  the  Eclipse  stock  is  all  over  the  United 
States,  noted  among  many  very  excellent  qualities  for 
the  vice  of  crossness,  which  shows  itself  not  so  much 
in  kicking  as  in  biting.  The  Messenger  breed,  more 
particularly  known  in  Central  New  York,  is  famous 
for  gentleness  and  power  of  endurance.  The  Morgan 
horses  are  beautiful  and  quick  of  foot,  but  lack  size, 
though  unsurpassed  in  symmetry.  Some  horses  are 
marked  for  their  "  balkiness  "  or  "  stakiness."  Quali- 
ties of  character  run  in  the  veins  of  a  dozen  genera- 
tions. The  difference  in  a  horse  who  can  go  his  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  your  dolt  on  the  road,  may  date 
back,  for  aught  one  knows,  to  "  Flying  Childers." 
It  is  just  such  difference  as  may  be  seen  between  a 
Russian  serf  and  the  child  of  an  English  nobleman. 
If  a  man  is  to  buy  a  plow  nag,  and  pay  forty-live  dol- 
lars for  him,  it  is  of  small  consequence  what  is  Ids 
pedigree  ;  but  a  fine  animal  which  shall  satisfy  your 
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beau-ideal  apparently,  and  for  whose  beauty  you  wil  j| 
have  to  pay,  ask  first  what  is  his  pedigree,  and,  if  it 
suits  you,  2>rovc  it  before  you  buy. 

The  sires  of  horses  are  of  better  blood  in  this  coun- 
try than  are  the  dams,  as  greater  pains  have  been 
taken  to  import  blooded  males,  than  females.  This  is 
owing  to  the  general,  yet  erroneous  impression,  that 
the  sire  stamps  his  character  on  a  colt  more  decidedly 
than  a  dam.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  quality  of  horses,  and  for  that  purpose  import 
them,  would  do  well  to  investigate  this  point.  If  they 
do  so,  they  will  find  that  offspring  follow  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  female  oftener  than  the  male.  It  will 
be  found  among  horses  as  among  persons,  that  those 
who  have  attained  to  the  widest  celebrity,  have  had 
mothers  superior  in  those  qualities  or  traits  which 
have  given  them  their  celebrity.  However,  till  mares 
of  pure  blood  are  of  as  easy  purchase  as  horses,  those 
who  wish  good  horses  will  be  anxious  to  procure  such 
as  have  traits  like  the  sire  predominant.  Let  me  tell 
them  how  to  do  it.  Did  you  ever  see  a  child  look  like 
one  parent,  and  be  like  the  other?  Ever  see  it?  Is 
it  not  constantly  witnessed  ?  Just  so  is  it  with  colts. 
One  may  have  the  color,  build,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
action  of  the  horse,  and  inherit  all  the  vicious  quali- 
ties of  the  mother — if  she  has  such.  Outside  or  exter- 
nal resemblance  will  not  guide  one  safely  in  a  choice. 
An  old  negro  from  Virginia,  who,  thirty  years  since, 
worked  for  my  father,  told  me  how  to  discriminate. 
I  have  tried  it  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  it  has 
never  failed  me.  To  me  it  has  all  the  authority  of 
law,  and  I  value  it  highly.  The  rule  is  this.  A  horse 
whose  forequarters  are  the  heaviest,  takes  his  charac- 
teristics from  his  sire.  The  horse  whose  hindquarters 
are  the  heaviest,  takes  after  the  darn-  This  will  prove 
true  in  spite  of  external  similarities.  Now  for  the  ap- 
plication. If  a  horse  has  ugly  qualities,  such  as  balk- 
iness,  disposition  to  bite,  kick,  run  away  in  the  har- 
ness, or  is  unruly  in  the  pasture,  never  buy  a  colt  of 
his  which  has  his  foreparts  the  heaviest.  On  the  con- 
trary, do  not  hesitate  to  purchase  a  colt  whose  fore- 
parts are  the  heaviest,  provided  the  sire  has  remarka- 
bly good  traits.  So  with  the  dam.  Buy,  or  refuse  to 
buy,  a  colt  from  a  mare  of  good  or  ill  qualities,  as  the 
colt  may  be  heaviest  in  the  hindquarters.  I  am  so 
confident  that  this  rule  will  prove  true,  that  I  am  will- 
ing it  should  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Horses,  like  human  beings,  are  of  different  tempera- 
ments and  traits  ;  and,  like  human  beings,  are  very 
much  subject  to  external  influences.  So  strong  is  ex- 
ternal force  over  them  at  times,  that  it  gives  or  dimin- 
ishes the  tone  of  their  nervous  system,  making  them 
quite  tractable,  or  almost  unmanageable. 

A  large  number  of  anecdotes  I  have  from  time  to 
time  had  occasion  to  enter  in  my  note-book  illustra- 
tive of  this  position,  one  of  which  I  will  relate.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  my  father  owned  a  sorrel  mare,  which 
was  called  Tib.  She  was  ordinarily  sluggish,  but  pos- 
sessed good  speed  and  great  power.  She  never  fright- 
ened at  anything,  and  aside  from  her  laziness,  was  a 
good  beast,  except  on  particular  occasions,  when  she, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  would  refuse  to  go.  For 
a  long  time  she  was  subject  to  the  usual  treatment  of 
balky  animals,  severe  whipping,  pounding,  torturing, 
Ac.  But  my  father  and  the  hired  men  gave  it  up  as 
a  bad  course,  and  she  was  released  from  this  harass- 
ment. A  close  observation  of  her  tantrums  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  subject  to  paroxyms  of 
the  nervous  system,  growing  out  of  electrical  changes 
of  the  atmosphere.  She  was  -always  true  to  draw  or 
travel  in  bright,  clear,  blue-sky  spring  or  summer 
weather ;  and  for  the  dozen  years  that  we  owned  her, 
we  were  never  troubled  with  her  in  a  cold,  frosty, 
still  winter's  day.  But  in  a  summer's  day,  when  the 
electric  fluid  passed  rapidly  from  the  earth's  surface, 
and  dyspeptics  would  look  like  committing  suicide, 
and  rheumatics  would  pi-edict  a  change  of  atmosphere, 
when  thunder-caps  white  and  gorgeous  as  an  East  In- 
dian palace  lifted  their  heads  in  the  north-west,  beto- 


kening  the  clap  and  flash  of  coming  storm,  then  look 
out  for  old  Tib.  She  would  suddenly  stop  in  the  fur- 
row, in  the  harvest-field  or  highway,  and  pitchfork 
tines  or  apple-tree  clubs,  or  bundles  of  fired  straw  un- 
der her  belly,  could  not  start  her.  Like  a  sentinel  at 
his  post,  she  was  deaf  to  all  urgencies  and  appeals 
save  one.  That  would  start  her  after  a  while.  The 
same  result  would  be  witnessed  in  a  winter's  day, 
when  the  air  was  from  the  south,  and  thawy.  So  she 
was  always  worked  with  these  reservations  ;  for  she 
was  not  always  reliable.  After  we  had  owned  her 
about  eight  years,  my  father  hired  a  man  by  the  name 
of  John  Hart.  He  was  a  pious  man,  and  liked  above  all 
things  to  sing.  One  bright  August  morning  we  were 
drawing  in  wheat,  and  old  Tib  had  been  -drafted  into 
harness.  She  had  worked  well  till  about  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  suddenly,  as  we  were  loading, 
there  came  a  clap  of  thunder  from  an  almost 

"  Clear  sky" 

on  our  ears,  and  we  saw  in  the  west  a  cloud  a  little 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  portending  rain.  We  were 
not  far  from  the  barn,  and  hoping  to  get  loaded  and 
into  the  barn  before  the  rain  reached  us,  the  sheaves 
were  thrown  on  by  two  men,  and  loaded  by  Hart 
with  great  dexterity.  Our  hopes  were  quite  sanguine 
that  Tib  would  be  reasonable  this  time,  first,  because 
she  had  had  hard  thunder-shower  experience  enough 
to  know  that  it  was  not  pleasant  to  her,  nor  at  all 
obliging  to  those  employing  her  ;  second,  because  she 
was  "  Homeward  bound,"  and  a  little  effort  would 
put  us  all  under  dry  cover.  She  made  no  hostile 
declarations  till  the  rack  was  loaded,  when,  at  the 
usual  word,  she  refused  to  budge  one  inch.  The  men 
proposed  to  pound  her,  but  my  father  forbade,  but 
suggested  to  Hart  to  sing.  He  had  a  full,  manly, 
melodious  voice,  which  rung  from  his  throat  in  tones 
sweet  and  beautiful ;  and  he  knew  all  the  ballads 
from  Robin  Hood  to  Yankee  Doodle,  and  the  Methodist 
hymns  from  "  Blow  the  trumpet "  to  "  How  haity 
are  they."  'Twas  a  scene  for  Turner's  pencil.  In 
the  west  the  heavens  were  black  as  Erebus.  In  the 
east  lay  thunder-caps  white  as  snow,  like  Pelion  upon 
Ossa.  North  and  south  the  rain  had  flanked  us  like 
the  wings  of  an  army.  Here  and  there  fell  a  big  rain- 
drop, harbinger  of  more,  whilst  around  the  load  stood 
the  hired  men  aching  to  pound  old  Tib  into  mince- 
meat. 

Hart  was  on  the  load.  "  Sing,"  said  my  father. 
Hart  began  and  sung  a  hymn,  every  two  lin^s  of  which 
were  a  chorus  of, 

'•  Blow  ye  the  trumpet !  blow  ! 
Sing  glory  !  Hallelujah-!" 

and  his  eye  dilated,  and  his  breast  heaved,  and  he  for- 
got that  behind  him  but  a  little  way  off,  was  thunder 
and  lightning  enough,  rightly  expended,  to  "blow'''' 
up  half  of  creation  ;  and  that  before  him  was  a  crazy 
old  mare  within  ten  rods  of  a  good  barn,  too  mad,  or 
too  upset,  however,  to  make  her  way  to  it.  He 
thought  of  his  mission,  which  was  to  sing  God's  praise 
'mid  flashing  fire  and  thunder  stroke,  and  he  filled  his 
mission  full. 

"  Sing  away  !"  cried  my  father,  "  Sing  away,  Hart! 
the  old  hag  is  relenting,  I  see  it  in  her  eye  ;  and  the 
tip  of  her  ear  is  playing  to  your  music  like  the  fin- 
gers of  a  maiden  to  her  guitar.  She  likes  the  Hallelu- 
jah strain.  It  soothes  her  brain,  which  seethes  under 
this  thunder  like  lead  in  a  red  hot  cauldron.  Ha !  ha  1 
give  her  the  rein,  she'll  go,  hurrah !  we're  in  in  time 
— hurrah  !  there  has  been  no  such  singing  since  Timo- 
theus  sung  at  the  feast  of  Alexander," 

We  had  made  a  discovery.  Hart's  voice  would  con- 
trol the  old  mare  in  her  tantrums,  like  the  lyre  of 
Orpheus  the  trees  ;  and  whilst  he  lived  with  my  fa- 
ther, a  Methodist  hymn  would  always  start  her.  She 
was  a  Methodist  from  instinct,  and  Hart  declared  that 
Tib  knew  a  Methodist  from  a  Presbyterian  hymn  in- 
stanter. 


JOHN    HOWARD. 

BY  J.  H.  HANAFORD. 

In  almost  every  age  of  the  world  some  few  men  have 
arisen  far  above  the  mass,  dazzling,  so  to  speak,  the 
gaze  of  inferior  minds,  and  surprising  all  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  labors.  If  some  are  "  born  to  rule," 
others  are  born  to  labor,  to  distinguish  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  by  acts  of  benevolence,  magnanimity, 
and  self-sacrifice.  Here  and  there,  an  eccentric  indi- 
vidual— as  such  are  regarded  by  less  gifted  minds — 
throws  off  the  shackles  of  sense,  and  obeys  the  enno- 
bling impulses  of  our  higher  nature.  With  such  there 
is  a  higher  destiny  than  to  die  in  subservience  to  de- 
drading  and  tyrannous  appetites  ;  they  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  to  gratifications  which  re- 
sult from  development  of  the  superior  powers  of  the 
soul, — from  the  spirit  rather  than  the  body,  as  such  ; 
they  would  labor  for  the  elevation  of  the  great  brother- 
hood of  man,  rather  than  to  pamper  their  caprice,  and 
foster  a  weak  and  childish  pride  ;  they  would  decorate 
the  mind,  enlarge  its  powers,  multiply  its  sources  of 
enjoyment,  instead  of  an  inordinate  regard  for  the 
fooleries  of  corrupted  society.  To  such,  one  sympa- 
thetic tear,  shed  over  the  woes  of  suffering  humanity, 
is  more  refreshing  and  satisfactory  than  an  age  of  ap- 
plause, sought  in  the  acquisition  of  "  empty  fame  ;" 
one  thrill  of  joy,  sent  to  the  depths  of  the  inmost  soul, 
by  rescuing  an  erring  one  from  the  paths  of  folly  and 
disobedience,  will  requite  the  toils  of  months  and 
years  ;  one  smile  of  gratitude  from  one  whose  bosom 
swells  with  emotions  of  gratitude  to  its  benefactor,- is 
far  more  to  be  coveted  than  a  life  of  the  gratifications 
of  animal  propensities.  That  these  propensities  were 
conferred  upon  us  in  common  with  the  brute  creation, 
for  wise  purposes,  and  for  gratification  within  certain 
limitations,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  that  their  gratifi- 
cation, directly  and  indirectly,  should  engross  most  of 
our  time  and  energies,  or  the  ordinary  extent  in  reput- 
edly refined  society,  is  alike  inconsistent  with  the  be- 
nevolent design  of  the  Creator,  and  degrading  to  man. 

Few,  if  any,  in  the  same  age,  rose  as  high  above  the 
mass,  or  combined  more  of  the  characteristics  which 
honor  humanity,  as  John  Howard.  He  well  earned 
the  appellation,  "  Howard  the  Philanthropist."  Every 
power  of  his  capacious  soul  seemed  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  the  suffering  and  afflicted.  The  extent  of  his  "  la- 
bors of  love"  seems  almost  incredible,  especially  when 
we  take  into  the  account  the  fact  that  he  inherited  a 
frail  constitution,  and  was  treated  as  an  invalid  from 
his  earliest  youth.  He  early  commenced  travelling  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health,  visiting  Italy,  France, 
&c.,-  during  which  travels  he  acquired  or  increased  his 
love  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  to  which,  however, 
his  philanthropy  did  not  suffer  him  to  devote  much 
time.  To  his  ill  health,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed, 
in  part,  his  peculiar  habits,  but  perhaps  still  more  to 
the  promptings  of  ghis  magnanimous  soul.  Had  he 
lived  at  a  later  age  our  surprise  might  have  been  less, 
but  to  see  the  current  of  thought  and  general  habit3, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  since,  so  nearly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  more  advanced  in  our  own  age,  com- 
pels us  still  more  to  venerate  and  admire  their  favored 
possessor.  In  considering  his  acts,  we  may  almost 
hesitate  which  the  more  to  admire,  the  industry,  zeal, 
moral  courage,  and  conscientiousness  of  the  man,  or 
the  noble,  heaven-born  enterprise  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

In  all  his  habits  there  was  a  regularity  which  must 
have  conduced,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  success  which 
ordinarily  attended  his  labors.  To  him  inactivity  was 
not  rest.  His  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  race  urged 
him  on  to  action.  While  preparing  his  first  work  for 
the  press,  though  it  was  during  a  severe  winter,  he 
arose  at  two  o'clock,  retiring  at  ten,  or  after  that  time. 
At  seven,  it  is  said  of  him, "  he  dressed  for  the  day,  and 
repaired  to  the  printing  office,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  workmen  went  to  dinner,  when  he,  putting  some 
bread  in  his  pocket,  with  raisins  or  some  other  dried 
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fruit,  took  a  walk  into  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  eat- 
ing, as  he  walked,  his  hermit  fare — which,  with  a  glass 
of  water  on  his  return,  tvus  the  only  dinner  he  ever 
took."  Still  later  in  life  we  are  informed  that,  "  though 
the  weather  was  intensely  severe,  he  was  always  up, 
and  at  work  before  three,  taking  his  breakfast,  which 
his  servant  had  laid  ready  for  him  over  night,  at  about 
six,  that  he  might  be  in  the  office  at  eight."  Near  the 
close  of  his  eventful  and  useful  life,  we  are  assured 
that  the  "  maximum  was  six  hours  of  sleep  ;  but  while 
travelling,  he  did,  and  could,  for  a  long  while  together, 
pursue  his  journeys  with  but  one  night's  rest  in  three, 
and  that,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  taken  in  his 
carriage,  as  he  proceeded  upon  his  way  through  five 
or  six  hundred  miles  of  wretched  road,  stopping  only 
to  change  horses."  To  endure  such  fatigues  and  ex- 
posures, would  require,  it  might  seem,  a  good  consti- 
tution, and  the  best  dietetic  habits.  But  what  these 
were  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  That  Hydropathy 
was  not  unknown  to  him,  is  quite  manifest.  In  de- 
scribing his  early  residence,  his  biographer  says, "  Back 
of  this  peaceful  hermitage  was  a  small  but  convenient 
bath.  Here  Mr.  H.,  when  at  home,  bathed  every  morn- 
ing, summer  and  winter.'1'' 

He  was  accustomed  to  act  as  physician  when  he 
could  render  himself  serviceable  to  any  suffering  mor- 
tal. At  one  of  the  prisons  of  Turke}',  he  found  a  young 
man  afflicted  with  the  plague.  His  prescription,  which 
might  meet  but  little  opposition  in  our  best  Water-Cure 
Institutions,  was,  "  Bathe  him  in  the  sea,  apply  to  his 
feet  plasters  of  salt  and  vinegar,  and  keep  him  on  a 
cooling  regimen." 

Dr.  Aikin  says,  "  Water  was  one  of  hi3  principal 
necessaries,  for  he  was  a  very  Mussulman  in  his  ablu- 
tions ;  and  if  nicety  had  place  with  him  in  any  re- 
spect, it  was  in  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  his  whole  per- 
son." When  he  could  not  plunge  in  a  bath, ' '  he  would 
lie  down,  for  a  considerable  time,  between  two  sheets, 
damped  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  his  body 
a  degree  of  cold."  He  always  remonstrated,  with  much 
earnestness,  against  the  airing  of  linens,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  "  never  suffered  his  own  to  be 
brought  near  the  fire." 

In  dietetics  he  wa3  equally  in  advance  of  the  age. 
To  those  who  still  question  the  nutrient  principles  of  a 
farinaceous  diet,  his  habits  and  endurance  will  be  pro- 
blematical. The  "  pleasures  of  the  palate"  were  not 
regarded  by  him  with  much  favor.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  food  to  sustain  life  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
rather  than  for  the  slight  pleasure  it  might  have  af- 
forded. Simplicity  of  kinds,  and  temperance  in  quan- 
tity, distinguished  him  from  the  mass  around.  In  his 
earlier  life  his  abstemiousness  was  advised  b}'  his  phy- 
sician— a  rare  occurrence — but  after  he  engaged  in  the 
great  work  to  which  his  whole  magnanimous  soul  was 
devoted,  the  improvement  of  prisons,  &c,  it  was  ra- 
ther from  principle  than  otherwise,  and  not  so  much 
from  the  cruelty  of  taking  life  as  some  have  supposed, 
as  from  a  conviction  that  all  animal  food  was  unfavor- 
able to  the  highest  development  of  all  our  powers.  In 
the  education  and  management  of  his  son,  therefore, 
he  carefully  avoided  everything  which  would  produce 
the  effeminacy  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  youth 
of  civilized  society,  and  labored  to  develop  his  entire 
nature  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  being.  Es- 
pecially did  he  guard  against  the  pampering  of  his 
stomach  with  the  trash  and  niceties  (?)  which  sow  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  death  in  so  many  of  the  youth  of 
the  present  day. 

In  writing  to  a  friend  from  Brussels,  while  speaking 
of  his  low  estimate  of  the  French  cooks,  he  says,  "  I 
have  not  tasted  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  since  I  came  to 
this  side  of  the  water.  Through  a  kind  Providence  I 
am  very  well — calm,  easy  spirits."  Later  in  life  his 
preference  to  vegetable  food  was  so  confirmed  that  he 
never  tasted  of  animal  food,  not  so  much  as  an  oyster." 
•  His  most  intimate  friends  concurred  in  the  belief  that 
this  course  was  the  result  of  "  an  idea  he  had  imbibed, 


that  animal  food  had  a  decided  tendency  to  irritate  the 
system  ;  whilst  a  vegetable  diet  contributed  at  once  to 
keep  the  intellect  clear,  and  the  whole  frame  free  from 
the  effects  of  irascible  passions."  To  his  dietetic  habits 
he  ascribed  his  uniformity  of  temper,  and  presence  of 
mind,  for  which  he  was  so  justly  celebrated  on  all  oc- 
casions. In  all  of  his  dealings  and  intercourse  with  his 
fellows — and  he  mingled  much  with  society  in  all  its 
grades— he  was  the  same  kind,  benevolent,  magnani- 
mous and  self-controling  Howard.  The  very  name  na- 
turally suggests  all  that  was  noble  and  praiseworthy 
in  our  fallen  nature.  Nor  was  his  extraordinary  equa- 
nimity the  result  alone  of  natural  endowments.  He 
claims  no  exemption  from  the  usual  foibles  which  are 
common  to  our  nature,  but  speaks  of  a  "  dreadful  cata- 
logue of  sins  committed,  which  made  his  heart  de- 
spair." One  great  object  in  his  self-culture  was  to  bring 
his  propensities  into  subservience  to  his  nobler  powers, 
and  in  this  he  succeeded  in  a  degree  rarely  attained  by 
mortals,  and,  by  his  own  confession,  it  was  mainly  ef- 
fected by  his  uniform  "  temperance  in  all  things." 

One  more  quotation  on  this  point  must  suffice ,  though 
many  might  be  made.  While  at  Riga,  Mr.  Howard 
entered  in  his  diary  the  following  "  ultra  sentiments." 
"lam  fully  persuaded  as  to  the  health  of  our  bodies  ; 
herbs  and  fruits  will  sustain  nature  in  every  respect, 
far  beyond  the  best  flesh.  Is  there  any  comparison  to 
be  made  between  an  herb  and  flesh  market  ?  The  Lord 
planted  a  garden  for  man  in  the  beginning,  and  re- 
plenished it  with  all  manner  of  fruit  and  herbs.  This 
was  the  place  ordained  for  man.  If  these  had  still 
been  his  food,  he  would  not  have  contracted  so  many 
diseases  in  his  body,  nor  cruel  vices  in  his  soul.  The 
taste  of  most  sorts  of  flesh  is  disagreeable  to  those  who 
for  any  time  abstain  from  it ;  none  can  be  competent 
judges  of  what  I  say,  but  those  who  have  made  the  trial 
of  it." 

The  question  very  naturally  arises,  What  were  the 
results  of  this  extraordinary  course  ?  Was  his  health 
confirmed,  and  did  it  impart  vigor  and  stamina  to  the 
system  ?  Could  he  endure  fatigue  as  well,  or  better 
than  ordinary  men,  under  similar  circumstances  ?  An 
appeal  to  facts  must  decide  these  questions. 

That  he  performed  Herculean  labors  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  that  he  inherited  a  diseased  and  puny 
frame  is  equally  manifest.  While  prosecuting  his  mer- 
ciful enterprise  on  the  continent,  "  he  performed  the 
greater  part  of  his  journeys  in  a  German  chaise,  never 
stopping  on  the  road  but  to  change  horses  ;  traveling, 
if  necessary  to  the  effecting  of  his  purpose,  the  whole 
night,  sleeping  as  well  in  his  carriage  as  in  bed.  In 
traveling  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  over  an  intoler- 
ably bad  and  dangerous  way,  he  declined  a  proSered 
escort,  and  performed  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles 
in  less  than  five  days,  never  stopping  a  moment  for 
rest  or  refreshment."  That  journey,  in  such  an  age, 
and  in  such  a  country,  would  have  made  sad  inroads 
into  most  constitutions,  even  at  the  most  clement  sea- 
son of  the  year.  At  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-one  he 
made  an  excursion  into  the  western  part  of  England, 
"  where  he  reached  the  house  of  a  friend  late  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  though  he  had  been  traveling  two 
nights,  without  being  in  bed,  or  taking  any  other  re- 
freshment than  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning,  he  ap- 
pered  in  as  good  spirits,  and  as  active  and  as  fit  for 
business,  as  if  neither  rest  nor  refreshment  had  been 
wanting."  In  writing  from  Moscow,  he  says,  "I  go 
through  Poland  into  Hungary.  I  hope  to  have  a  few 
nights  of  this  moon,  in  my  journey  to  Warsaw,  which 
is  about  one  thousand  miles.  I  am  well,  the  weather 
clear — the  mornings  fresh.  The  thermometer  forty- 
eight  degrees,  but  I  have  not  begun  fires." 

So  strong  were  his  convictions  of  duty  in  regard  to 
prison  reform,  and  so  confident  was  he  that  his  habits 
would  ward  off  the  shafts  of  disease,  that  he  never 
shrank  from  his  deeds  of  mercy,  in  whatever  form  in- 
fection might  present  itself ;  though  at  last,  in  the 
weakness  of  age,  lie  fell   n   victim  to  a  most  virulen 


fever,  while  administering  "  aid  and  comfort"  at  the 
bed-side  of  anothar,  of  which,  oombined  with  a  pre- 
ment  of  his  approaching  end,  he  died.    He  en- 
tered ill-  i loathsome  and  Infections  cells,  though 

warned  by  bis  medical  attendants  of  extreme  danger, 

Wbil     keepers  and  convicts  were  dyintf   by  hundreds 

around  him.  He  informs  ns  that  the  afemosphen  was 
almost  suffocating,  and  that  he  was  afflicted  with  >-<■. 
vere  headaches  011  those  o<  lie  modestly  ob- 

serves, "I  have  known  several  amiable  young  men, 
who,  in  their  zeal  to  do  good,  have  been  carried  off  by 
this  dreadful  disorder,  and  this  is  one  of  my  Incentives 
to  endeavor  to  extirpate  it  from  our  prisons." 

In  the  short  space  of  seventeen  years,  after  the  age 
of  forty-five,  he  traveled  more  than  fifty  thousand 
miles,  and  expended  about  $12.3,000  from  his  own 
purse,  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  pri- 
soners of  Europe.  He  lived  to  see  almost  an  entire 
revolution  in  prisons  and  prison  discipline.  Thebealtb 
of  the  prisoner  was  more  regarded,  and  by  his  efforts 
food,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  the  moral  condition 
of  convicts,  received  far  more  attention. 

In  Howard  was  concentrated  a  rare  union  of  the 
more  excellent,  though  somewhat  diverse,  traits  of 
character.  He  was  intrepid,  yet  calm  and  collected  ; 
temperate  but  benevolent,  giving  profusely,  and  yet 
sedulously  avoiding  all  needless  indulgence  for  him- 
self; never  fearing  man,  but,  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, devoted  to  his  Creator  ;  decided  but  respectful 
to  inferiors  as  well  as  superiors  ;  and  few,  if  any,  have 
been  more  characterized  by  an  unfeigned  spirit  of  hu- 
mility. His  friendship  for  his  fellows  tended  to  make 
him  forget  himself.  His  own  comfort  and  ease  seemed 
of  minor  importance.  "  What  is  duty  ?"  was  the  great 
question,  and,  when  ascertained,  he  "  followed  where 
Providence  led."  In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  in  the  varied  society  of  Europe,  in  storm  and 
tempest,  his  researches  were  still  carried  forward  with 
zeal  and  success.  Plague,  famine,  and  pestilence  pre- 
sented no  barriers  ;  where  these  existed,  his  labors 
were  redoubled,  that  their  ravages  might  be  stayed. 
While  there  was  one  sorrow  to  be  assuaged,  one  cala- 
mity to  be  mitigated,  one  evil  to  be  removed,  he  could 
not  remain  satisfied  in  inaction.  While  his  ardor  was 
still  unabated,  far  from  his  native  island,  lamented  by 
strangers,  and  beloved  by  thousands  in  whose  behalf 
his  best  years  and  noblest  powers  had  been  enlisted, 
he  fell  in  the  path  of  duty.  He  chose  a  remote  and 
quiet  resting  place,  and  asked  that  only  a  sun  dial 
might  be  placed  over  his  grave,  "  where  he  might  be 
forgotten,"  and  that  no  inscription  should  be  written 
but,  "  My  hope  is  in  Christ." 


ALLOPATHIC  PRACTICE  AND  ALLOPATHIC 
SUCCESS. 

[The  following  interesting  narrative  fairly  illustrates 
a  common  mode  of  practice.] 

To  the  Publishers. — I  am  neither  a  doctor,  nor  the 
son  of  a  doctor,  but  by  using  my  eyes  and  ears  in  their 
legitimate  capacity,  I  have  observed  some  things  which 
I  am  going  to  tell  of.  You  are  very  much  ill  the  habit 
of  publishing  reports  of  cases  under  your  peculiar 
treatment,  while  no  one  says  a  word  about  the  thou- 
Bands  of  cases  treated  scientifically  by  the  various 
other  pathiste.  Taking  my  cue  from  others'  manners, 
1  begin  thus.  About  the  first  of  July  last,  Mr.  N.,  af- 
ter performing  an  unusually  hard  day's  work  in  the 
woods,  was  seized  with  exceedingly  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels.  Treated  Allopathically  ;  very 
severe  case,  lasted  five  days.    Termination,  death. 

Case  Second. — In  the  same  town,  about  the  same 
time,  Mr.  A.,  a  man  of  %>  years  of  age  ;  a  very  strong, 
athletic  man,  from  a  powerful  stock  ;  large, energetic, 
and  ambitious  to  make  money  by  hard  work.  Had 
tended  threshing  machine  two  years  before,  aud  inhaled 
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large  quantities  of  dust ;  but  had  been  called  healthy 
since.  Disease,  Bronchitis;  treated  as  before,  by  a 
very  celebrated  fast  driving  Allopath;  lasted  four 
weeks ;  termination,  death. 

Case  Third.— Miss  F.,  a  very  healthy,  strong,  ac- 
tive young  lady  of  17.  After  a  good  deal  of  mental 
excitement,  attendant  on  a  journey,  and  family  trou- 
bles, and  a  few  weeks'  hard  labor  attending  on  a  sick 
person,  about  the  first  of  October  was  taken  with  mo- 
derate Bilious  Fever.  Treated  Botanically  ;  continued 
failing  four  weeks  ;  the  feelings  of  friends  fluctuating 
between  hope  and  fear  till  the  very  last,  when  death 
closed  the  scene. 

One  more,  and  I  have  done.  Some  time  in  the 
month  of  January,  three  children  in  one  family,  of  the 
respective  ages  of  9,  7,  and  5  years,  were  taken  about 
the  same  time  with  Scarlatina,  or,  as  we  common  peo- 
ple call  it,  Canker  Rash.  Treated  Allopathically,  and 
in  about  six  days  were  all  three  removed  from  all  trou- 
ble and  care  of  this  world,  leaving  the  mourning  pa- 
rents to  either  bless  or  curse  Providence,  as  their  reli- 
gious sentiments  maj'  dispose  them.  These  are  by 
no  means  unusual  or  rare  cases  in  this  region,  for  dur- 
ing the  past  year  Whooping  Cough,  Measles,  and 
Scarlatina  have  all  prevailed  very  extensively  ;  and  in 
a  town  of  only  two  thousand  inhabitants,  in  one  of  the 
most  pure  and  healthy  climates  in  the  world,  more 
than  one  funeral  a  week  has  been  the  average,  and  the 
great  majority  were  children  or  young  people. — [G. 
W.  W.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


DISEASE  AND   ITS  REMEDY. 

BY   D.   W.  KANNEY. 

The  highest  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
turned  to  the  discovery  and  the  investigation  of  reme- 
dies for  the  cure  of  those  diseases  which  we  are  heir  to. 
The  whole  field  of  nature  has  been  ransacked  to  find 
an  antidote  for  the  legion  of  diseases  to  which  we  are 
subject.  The  chemist  has  analyzed  every  subject  and 
mineral  of  nature,  and  made  combinations  as  varied 
and  as  numberless  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  in  the 
hope  to  discover  some  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  human 
race.  Not  a  mineral  or  vegetable  poison,  however  ma- 
lignant, but  has  been  added  to  the  truly  frightful  list 
of  medicines  for  the  cure  of  man's  diseases  ;  the  most 
of  which  have  been  engrafted  in  the  materia  medica, 
through  the  ambition  of  their  discoveries,  more  mind- 
ful of  their  own  fame  than  the  true  well  being  of  the 
race.  Fortunes  of  colossal  magnitude  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  compounders  of  elixirs  and  cordials,  but 
the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory'.  Instead  of  cur- 
ing diseases,  their  number  has  been  increased,  and 
they  have  assumed  a  malignancy  and  a  fatality  fearful 
to  contemplate.  The  ravages  of  those  modern  dis- 
eases, ship-fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  and  dysentery,  have 
enshrouded  the  globe  with  their  victims  ;  while  those 
of  an  older  date,  as  small  pox,  fever  and  ague,  &c,  ex- 
cite nothing  of  the  dread  which  their  more  modern 
rivals  create. 

Not  a  sailor  now  leaves  his  port,  not  a  traveler  com- 
mences his  journey,  nor  a  Californian  his  golden 
search,  but  he  trembles  for  the  fragile  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  his  life.  The  child  of  the  present  day,  under 
the  system  of  drugging  and  living  practiced,  runs  the 
risk  of  the  battle-field,  of  living  till  three  score  years 
and  ten,  and  of  going  down  to  the  grave  "  like  a  shock 
of  corn  fully  ripe."  All  the  sympathies  which  cluster 
around  the  human  heart  are  aroused  at  the  alarming 
progress  and  fatality  of  disease;  for  how  few  there  are 
who  do  not  mourn  the  early  dead.  Long-continued 
violations  of  the  laws  of  our  being,  have  rolled  like  a 
flood  this  penalty  upon  us. 

The  mighty  aboriginal  tribes  dwindled  more  before 
the  diseases  of  the  pale-face,  than  from  his  bayonets 
and  bullets. 

"  They  have  gone, 
They  hava  passed  away,  as  the  wild  birds  fly." 


For  the  many  chronic  ailments  of  the  day,  the 
Water-Cure  proffers  every  reasonable  hope  of  ultimate 
recovery.  The  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific  contain 
not  a  more  precious  boon  than  is  found  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Water-Cure. 

The  river  which  flowed  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
in  the  days  of  primeval  innocence,  furnishes  the  "  cor- 
dial "  exhausted  nature  requires. 

The  Goddess  of  Health  is  now  imaged  in  the  nectar 
of  Jupiter,  which  dimples  in  the  crystal  fount,  that 
sparkles  in  the  mossy  granite  cup,  and  in  the  tiny 
cascade  that  leaps  in  brightness  from  rock  to  rock.  It 
is  found  in  the  deep  cold  wells,  gushing  in  babbling 
brooks  from  the  hill-sides,  and  flowing  in  broad  rivers 
in  the  vallies,  a  beuificent  gift  to  man.  When  the 
earth  first  wheeled  upon  her  axle  to  the  new-born 
light,  God  "  breathed  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  " — 
a  great  moral  type  of  purification. 

The  tribes  of  Israel,  as  a  symbol  of  inward  purity, 
were  baptized  in  a  cloud  ;  and  John,  the  forerunner, 
applied  the  mystic  element  to  the  "  Saviour  of  the 
world."  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  have  incorporated 
bathing  in  their  religious  rites  :  and  all  branches  of 
the  Christian  church  have,  for  eighteen  centuries,  used 
water  as  an  emblem  of  purification. 

The  hydropathic  treatment  is  capable  of  the  greatest 
change  and  modification;  by  it  the  virus  of  hydropho- 
bia can  be  eliminated  and  expelled  from  the  system  of 
the  adult;  and  the  infant  would  receive  appliances  of 
the  most  safe  and  harmless  character.  Varied  in  end- 
less diversity,  by  mode,  time,  temperature  and  quan- 
tity; water,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  practition- 
er, is  capable  of  curing  all  curable  diseases  which  do 
not  require  surgical  aid.  Take ,  for  example ,  the  hydro- 
pathic treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera.  See  the  victim 
after  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  have  passed  away 
in  the  rice-water;  his  blood  ceases  to  circulate  freely; 
it  stagnates  in  its  channels  ;  his  countenance  takes  the 
hue  of  death.  Something  must  be  done — for  moments 
are  hours.  I  will  not  say  what  others  would  do,  for 
they  have  tried  every  thing,  but  we  commence  to  sup- 
ply the  vast  drain  from  the  blood  of  the  watery  parts  ; 
by  enemas,  by  the  sipping  of  water,  by  the  warm  bath, 
or  the  wet  sheet  packing,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  at 
the  feet.  The  millions  of  tissues  and  absorbents  con- 
vey water  to  the  blood;  circulation  commences,  it  con- 
tinues, and  conveys  heat  and  life  to  the  extremities  ; 
the  patient  lives. 

A  physician,  one  of  the  immortal  few  who  practiced 
in  Sandusky  when  that  awful  scourge  visited  that 
place,  called  at  the  Mount  Prospect  Institution,  and 
told  the  writer  that  "  he  became  a  believer  in  Water- 
Cure  from  witnessing  its  almost  miraculous  effects 
upon  a  collapsed  and  given-up  case."  As  an  experi- 
ment, a  warm  bath  was  prepared,  and  the  man  laid 
into  it;  while  in  the  bath  he  first  opened  his  eyes;  and, 
said  he,  the  man  is  now  well  and  doing  business.  The 
practice  of  the  Water-Cure  has  thus  far  been  mostly 
confined  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  cases;  but  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  cases  it  is  destined  to  achieve  a 
brilliant  reputation.  The  phases  of  acute  diseases 
being  more  marked  and  apparent,  the  sudden  relief 
which  follows  skilful  and  continued  Water-Cure  treat- 
ment, is  rendered  more  vivid  and  striking,  and  thus  a 
powerful  impression  is  made  in  favor  of  hydropathy. 

I  well  recollect  the  effect  of  Water-Cure  treatment 
upon  patient  and  observers,  in  a  case  of  hemorrhage  at 
the  nose. 

The  patient  was  under  full  hemoeopathic  treatment, 
and  while  the  bleeding  continued,  which  was  for  five 
hours,  he  took  "  pillets  "  every  five  minutes,  but  of  no 
avail.  I  had  made  him  a  standing  offer,  that  with 
water  it  should  be  checked  in  fifteen  minutes  ;  after 
five  hours  had  elapsed,  and  the  hemorrhage  apparently 
increasing,  he  said  to  me,  "  do  try  the  Water-Cure  for 
it."  I  gave  him  a  sitz  bath  of  90  deg.,  gradually 
lowered  in  temperature  to  75  deg.,  a  hot  foot  bath  at 
the  same  time,  and  his  hemorrhage  stopped  within  fif- 
teen minutes.    I  would  say  to  Water-Cure  practitioners , 


treat  all  the  acute  cases  which  you  can  get — beg  for 
them  ;  for  the  rapidity  of  the  cure  of  such  cases,  when 
treated  by  water,  will  gain  more  reputation  for  our 
system  than  months  of  treatment  of  chronic  cases. 
We  must  have  the  treatment  of  the  acute  cases  ;  the 
final  consummation  of  the  Water-Cure,  and  the  interest 
of  suffering  humanity,  demands  it.  As  long  as  we 
only  treat  the  dilapidated,  worn-out  relics  of  the  drug 
practitioners,  what  have  we  gained  ?  We  must  treat 
the  acute  cases,  storm  that  strong  hold  of  the  drug 
practice,  and  Water-Cure  is  triumphant.  Calomel, 
quinine,  and  the  lancet,  are  fast  losing  their  power 
with  the  people.  Sick  of  continued  drugging,  there 
will  soon  be  a  change  as  universal  as  that  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Sandwich  Islands  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries,  when  paganism  was  abandoned  for  Chris- 
tianity.— [Moumt  Prospect  Water-Cure. 


TYPHUS   FEVER. 

BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 

The  treatment  of  typhus  fever  by  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  schools,  and  the  materia  medica  of  nature's 
laboratory,  affords  a  contrast  comico-serious.  Let  us 
glance  at  it. 

Allopathic. — First,  a  vomit,  ipecac  and  antimony, 
the  latter  one  of  the  deadliest  poisons  known  ;  then  a 
purge  of  calomel  and  opium,  worked  off  with  epsom 
salts  and  senna.  If  the  head  throbs  much,  bleeding  is 
performed.  Follow  these  preparatory  measures  with 
the  alterative  course — calomel,  opium,  and  ipecac, 
once  in  three  hours,  in  a  sudorific  decoction  of  chamo- 
mile and  serpentaria  ;  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  nitri,  dul- 
cis  once  in  three  hours,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  potassa  once  in  three  hours,  making 
some  nauseous  dose  for  the  stomach  once  an  hour  by 
the  clock.  If  the  patient  has  a  little  cough,  give  him 
squills,  with  a  little  more  tartar  emetic  ;  if  pain  comes 
on  in  the  side,  stick  on  a  blister ;  if  there  is  great 
headache,  put  another  on  the  forehead  or  side  of  the 
face;  if  the  head  grows  delirious,  shave  off  the  hair, 
and  cover  the  scalp  with  little  sores ;  if  the  feet  be- 
come cold,  apply  mustard  and  vinegar  ;  if  any  part  of 
the  body  gets  particularly  hot,  draw  out  some  of  the 
blood  with  leeches.  Continue  the  "  course,"  with  oc- 
casional variations  of  the  drops  and  powders  to  keep 
up  confidence,  till  the  patient's  blood  and  bones  be- 
come thoroughly  drugotized,  which  will  be  evinced 
by  fetid  breath,  metallic  taste,  mercurial  pulse, 
swelled  tongue,  spongy  gums,  drooling  salivary  glands, 
great  anxiety,  extreme  restlessness,  and  such  like  in- 
dications that  the  "  doctor  stuff"  is  doing  a  powerful 
business,  once  in  a  day  or  two  evacuating  the  bowels 
with  salts,  senna,  oil,  charcoal,  or  an  extra  dose  of 
sub  murias  hydrargyri.  When  the  disease  and  the 
patient  have  been  doctored  down  below  the  range  of 
febrile  action,  which  usually  takes  from  three  to  six 
weeks,  so  that  they — the  patient  and  the  disease — will 
be  compelled,  by  the  force  of  apothecary  circum- 
stances, to  part  company  ;  then — presto,  change ! — 
commence  stimulating  the  patient  up  again.  Pour 
into  his  stomach  as  much  as  his  head  will  bear  of 
wine,  brandy,  porter,  toddy,  with  bark,  quinine,  ether, 
capsicum,  ammonia,  valerian,  elixir  vitriol,  compound 
spirits  of  lavender,  etc.,  etc.,  according  to  the  taste  or 
discrimination  of  the  physician.  In  three  or  six  weeks 
more  he  may  be  out  around — a  first-rate  subject  to 
spend  his  future  winters  in  Florida  or  Cuba,  to  pre- 
vent the  northern  blasts  from  reminding  him  too  se- 
verely of  the  minerals  in  his  bones. 

In  describing  the  usual  routine  of  druggery,  I  should 
not  omit  the  little,  very  little  attention,  generally  paid 
to  personal  cleanliness,  which  is  really  the  nearest    ^k 
approach  to  rationality  of  any  part  of  the  manage-    / } 
ment,  such  as  rubbing  the  hands,  arms,  and  feet,  with    vf 
a  little  vinegar  and  water,  or  a  little  saleratus  and  wa-. 
ter,  and  sometimes  sponging  the  whole  body  with  a 
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little  spirits  and  water.  All  such  patients  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  all  such  small  watery  favors,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  more. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that,  under  the  ordi- 
nary drug  treatment,  a  multitude  of  accidental  or  cas- 
ual symptoms  are  apt  to  be  present,  requiring  special 
medication,  as  hemorrhage  from  the  liver,  a  bloated 
state  of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea,  suppressed  urine, 
black  vomit,  etc.  They  are  met  respectively  with  su- 
gar of  lead,  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  kino,  arsenic, 
and  moke  calomel  !  These  accidents  are,  nine  times 
out  often,  the  effects  of  the  treatment  alone. 

Hydropathic. — First  cleanse  the  stomach  by  drink- 
ing copiously  of  pure,  soft  water.  If  the  bowels  are 
not  entirely  free,  move  them  with  injections  of  pure, 
soft  water.  If  the  whole  body  is  hot,  apply  the  cold 
wet  sheet  frequently,  until  the  temperature  becomes 
natural.  If  it  rises  again,  repeat  the  process.  If  the 
head  aches  and  throbs,  apply  very-  cold  wet  cloths, 
often  changed.  If  the  general  heat  is  irregular,  cold 
shivering  and  hot  flashes  together,  use  the  packing 
wet  sheet  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  the  extremities  are 
cold,  apply  warm  flannels,  or  bottles  of  hot  water. 
Let  all  the  endeavors  be  to  purify  the  body,  and  equal- 
ize the  circulation.  Continue  the  "  course"  until  the 
patient  is  well,  which  will  almost  always  be  within 
one  week.  Always  take  especial  care  to  have  the 
room  well  ventilated,  and  never  burn  any  sugar,  vine- 
gar, or  rags  in  his  apartment,  as  is  too  often  done, 
thereby  adding  one  stench  to  another.  When  the  pa- 
tient gets  out  he  will  be  neither  marred  within  nor 
starred  without ;  nor  will  he  be  obliged  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  trying  to  run  away  from  the 
mercury  which  is  trying  to  eat  him  up. — From  the 
Water-Cure  Almanac. 


THE  TEETH.  NO.  VII. 

BY'  DR.  J.   W.  CLOWES. 

Some,  perhaps,  of  those  who  have  read  our  preced- 
ing chapters,  may  think  that  we  have  already  exhib- 
ited the  human  mouth  in  the  worst  possible  light ; 
uay,  some,  doubtless,  suppose  that  we  have  only  been 
trying  the  while  to  see  what  disgusting  and  revolting- 
scenes  a  disordered  fancy  might  invent.    To  all  this 
we  say,  that  of  eve ry  sketch  we  have  drawn,  the  liv- 
ing likeness  still  remains  ;   a  likeness  whose  hideous 
reality  can  be  but  poorly  expressed  in  words.    Nor  is 
this  all.    We  have  sketches  yet  to  draw  of  the  pollut- 
ing and  uncleanly  condition  of  the  mouth — the  human 
mouth !  which  metliinks  should  make  even  the  most 
reckless  pause  in  their  mad  career  of  neglect  and 
abuse.    Oh !  that  mankind  would  exercise  more  fre- 
quently the  powers  of   reflection!    Had    this  been 
done,  how  many  constitutions  now  broken  down  and 
in  ruins,  a  mournful  "  wreck"  of  matter,  might  still 
have  been  "towers  of  strength,"  dispensing  health 
and  happiness  to  thousands  of  our  race.    All  know 
that  the  little  cold,  by  neglect,  becomes  a  consuming 
phthisis  ;  the  small  scratch  a  convulsive  tetanus  ;  and 
the  incipient  speck  of  decay  the  sapping  destruction 
which  mars  one  of  Nature's  most  beautiful  arrange- 
ments— we  mean  the  teeth.    Who  will  venture  to  dis- 
pute that  upon  their  health  and  perfection  depend 
many  of  the  highest  and  purest  enjoyments  of  life? 
Are  not  the  teeth  to  the  physical  system,  what  the 
key-stone  is  to  the  mighty  arch  ?    Who  may  gainsay 
it  ?  not  one.    Is  it  icisc,  then,  to  leave  them  rotting 
piecemeal   from  the  mouth,  destroying  where  they 
should  sustain ,  weakening  where  they  should  strength- 
en, and  defiling  that  which  they  were  intended  to 
adorn  and  embellish.    Whom  think  ye  the  richest ! 
the  man  possessed  of  hoarded  thousands,  and  a  vile- 
conditioned  mouth,  offensive  to  himself,  intolerable  to 
all  others,  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  his  kind,  or 
the  man  of  common  sense  and  but  moderate  means, 
who  applies  these  means,  as  best  to  advance  his  real 


pleasures,  contribute  most  to  his  true  interests,  and 
give  him  the  stamp  of  cleanliness  before  the  world  ? 
judge  ye  who? 

SKETCH  v. 

Mr. ,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  resident 

of  a  neighboring  town.  Though  months  have  elapsed 
since  we  first  beheld  him,  still  the  remembrance  of  the 
scene  we  then  witnessed  is  deeply  and  painfully  im- 
pressed upon  our  memory.  It  was  emphatically  a 
mournful  picture  of  suffering  humanity.  Physical 
disease  and  a  sordid  mind  were  goading  their  victim 
almost  to  madness.  But  to  be  more  explicit.  One  af- 
ternoon just  as  we  were  about  to  leave  our  place  of 
daily  confinement,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened, 
without  having  received  even  the  courteous  prelude  of 
a  knock.  Though  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  abrupt 
movement  of  the  door  upon  its  hinges,  still  the  imme- 
diate entrance  of  a  most  miserable  looking  being 
tended  greatly  to  increase  it.  We  bade  him  be  seated, 
and  as  he  proceeded  to  occupy  the  proffered  chair,  he 
seemed,  through  physical  weakness,  rather  to  fall 
than  scat  himself  in  it.  The  appearance  of  the  man  at 
once  inspired  us  with  two  very  opposite  feelings  ;  dis- 
gust at  his  loathesomeness,  and  pity  for  his  sufferings. 
He  proceeded  to  inform  us  that  he  had  an  "  old  tooth," 
at  which  several  attempts  at  extraction  had  been  un- 
successfully made,  that  the  pain  he  had  suffered  from 
its  presence  had  allowed  him  no  rest,  day  or  night,  for 
more  than  a  week  ;  in  fine,  that  he  wanted  it  "  pulled 
out" — "could  we  take  it  out?" — and  what  would  it 
"cost?"  To  the  former  of  these  inquiries  our  reply 
was,  "  we  will  try,"  and  to  the  latter,  "  half-a-dollar." 
Among  those  but  little  read  in  that  abstruse  volume, 
ycleped  human  nature,  the  effects  produced  by  these 
replies  will  cause  no  little  astonishment.  That  we 
"  would  try,"  seemed  to  give  little  encouragement  to 
this  man,  although  some  would  have  found  in  it  a 
source  of  consolation.  But  when  the  price  of  extrac- 
tion was  named,  an  influence  was  exercised  that 
seemed  to  electrify  his  very  soul.  A  demand  so  cxhor- 
bitant,  appeared  for  a  moment  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
every  physical  ailment.  Avarice,  the  great  master- 
passion  of  his  life,  possessed  unlimited  control,  it  was 
the  great  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts,  a  momen- 
tary grave  of  corporeal  suffering.  A  moment  more, 
and  the  gathering  tide  that  had  received  but  a  brief 
repulsion,  rolled  back  with  increased  acerbity  of  pain, 
o'erwhelming  its  victim  with  tortures  greater  than  he 
could  well  endure  !  *  *  As  he  lay  outstretched  be- 
fore us,  that  once  strong  man,  but  now  the  miserable 
wreck  of  what  he  had  been — a  pale,  pulseless,  sense- 
less, almost  inanimate  form,  we  could  not  refrain  a 
tear  for  human  frailty.  Long  and  protracted  was  the 
struggle  which  ensued  between  life  and  death,  but 
when  at  length  the  former  once  more  obtained  the 
mastery,  we  felt  that  it  could  not  retain  it  long.  Our 
aid  was  given  him  to  rise  from  his  fallen  position,  and 
as  a  drunken  man  "  reeling  to  and  fro,"  he  possessed 
but  little  strength  to  manage  his  enfeebled  and  trem- 
bling limbs. 


RESULTS  OF  READING  A  W.  C.  ALMANAC.  ; 

BY   J.   H.   HILL. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  is  one  dollar  as  a  renewal 
of  my  subscription  to  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  an- 
other  year.    I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  wa-  j 
ter-cure  principles.    I  have  been  an  old  subject  of  the  , 
abominable  results  of  Allopathic  drug  medication  for 
fifteen  years  preceding  the  last  five.    Since  which 
time  I  have  been  the  subject  of  the  glorious,  healthful, 
and  invigorating  influences  of  water-cure.    I  met  the 
water-cure  through  the  medium  of  a  AVater-Cure  AL 
manac  ;  at  which  time  I  was  the  subject  of  dyspep-  < 
sia,  diabetis,  rheumatism,  weak  lungs,  &c,  &c,  being  / 
diseased  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my 


foot.  Having  by  this  time,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
lost  all  confidence  in  all  other  systems,  (for  l  had  tried 
all  I  could  hear  of,)  [  embraced  the  water-core  at  once, 

but  very  cautiously  venturing  no  farther  than  a  towel 
or  friction  bath,  which  1  used  twice  a  day.  And 
tongue  cannot  tell  or  communicate  the  powerful  reno- 
vating influences  which  were  the  result.  To  no  one 
who  has  not  experienced  them,  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible for  me  to  believe  my  own  senses.  I  oonld  not 
stand  straight,  could  scarcely  put  on  my  own  clothes 
on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  had  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  cure  at  tin;  time  I  began  the  rose  of  water. 
I  might  say  in  one  year  from  the  time  of  beginning,  I 
was  entirely  free  from  disease,  by  the  application  re- 
ferred to  as  above— was  induced  to  hop,  jump,  and 
run  foot-races  with  the  boys,  to  determine  if  it  were 
possible  that  my  own  senses  were  deceiving  me.  I 
found  it  was  beyond  question  a  boldly  developed, 
pleasing  reality,  about  which  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take— the  effect  of  which  was  to  astonish  not  only  the 
neighborhood,  but  also  the  drug  and  dye-stuff  frater- 
nity, who  shook  their  heads  portentously,  warning  all 
those  who  seemed  to  be  favorably  impressed  upon  the 
subject  of  using  water,  not  to  meddle  with  it ;  that 
though  there  might  be  an  extraordinary  case  which 
would  bear  it,  as  a  general  thing  it  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  kill  than  cure.  Some  few  cases,  however, 
which  were  given  over  to  the  hopeless  consequences 
of  disease  and  drugs  by  the  Allopaths,  having  no- 
thing to  lose  but  everything  to  gain,  would  apply  to 
me  for  advice  relative  to  water  treatment,  always  sup- 
posing that  its  application  would  either  kill  or  cure — 
the  former  result  being  almost  universally  expected  ; 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  all ,  there  was  not  a  single 
case  of  all  who  persevered  in  the  proper  use  of  the  ap- 
plications which  I  directed,  but  what  were  benefitted 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  treatment  made  use  of. 
I  wish  it  here  to  be  recollected  that  all  the  knowledge 
I  possessed  at  that  time  was  derived  entirely  from  a 
Water-Cure  Almanac  which  I  accidentally  met  with 
in  opening  the  mail  as  Postmaster,  and  which,  on  first 
sight,  I  considered  as  sheer  nonsense  ;  but,  on  a  close 
examination,  as  sound  philosophical  truth.  These 
things  began  in  '45,  since  which  I  have  on  all  occa- 
sions used  all  my  influence,  which  I  could  spare  from 
my  confined  position  in  gaining  a  livelihood  for  a 
helpless  family,  which  position  was  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  abuse  of  doctors  and  drugs.  I  am  now 
making  arrangements  as  fast  as  possible  to  establish 
myself  in  the  practice  of  the  Water-Cure.  Up  to  this 
time  I  have  never  made  any  charge  for  my  services, 
unless  when  I  had  positively  to  neglect  my  business 
otherwise  ;  but  I  find  I  cannot  do  so  any  longer,  I 
must  abandon  one  or  the  other.  A  half-way  attention 
in  treating  disease  will  not  do.  Then  again  there  are 
some  things  connected  with  the  healing  art  which  I 
do  not  feel  competent  to  undertake,  which  causes  me 
to  feel  a  timidity  in  embarking  in  the  business.  I  feel 
quite  competent  for  all  the  ordinary  diseases  of  our 
climate.  If  I  possessed  means  to  spare,  I  would  as 
early  as  possible  attend  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
American  Hydropathic  Institute ;  but  if  I  should 
spend  my  time  and  money,  what  little  I  have,  I  shall 
be  unable  to  establish  myself  with  a  proper  conve- 
nience for  practising.  Please,  Gentlemen,  to  give  me 
your  advice  relative  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue, 
with  position  thus  defined,  either  publicly  through  the 
Journal,  which  will  probably  benefit  others  as  well 
as  myself,  or  if  you  will  do  it  privately,  believing  it  to 
be  more  proper,  it  will  be  as  bread  cast  upon  the  wa- 
ters. 1  expect  hereafter  to  be  situated  so  as  to  aid 
very  considerably  in  the  circulation  of  your  valuable 
publications,  especially  those  embraced  in  the  list  of 
Water-Cure.  Heretofore  circumstances  would  not  per- 
mit much  attention  to  it.  I  have  induced  some  eight 
or  ten  Allopathic  doctors  to  take  the  Journal,  some  of 
whom  are  practising  about  half-and-half. 


Send  fur  100  Water-Cure  Almanacs  for  1852,    Price  ?3. 
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"WILL  WATER-CURE  SAVE  ME?" 

BY  JAS.  C.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

A  question  like  the  caption  of  this  article  is  sur- 
rounded with  somewhat  of  difficulty  in  it3  answer. 
Yet  I  propose  to  state  some  points  of  the  case  which 
will  show  the  probabilities  of  a  favorable  answer.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  inquirer  should  ask  such  ques- 
tion before  venturing  a  trial,  for  as  a  general  fact  those 
who  make  or  propose  to  make  trial  of  the  Water-Cure 
treatment,  have  spent  strength  hopelessly  on  other 
systems  of  medicines.  Sick  people  at  first  grow  rash 
in  the  use  of  means,  but  failing  cure,  grow  cautious. 
If  having  tried  various  means  and  failed,  creates  in- 
credulity in  the  sick,  it  by  no  means  tends  to  make  the 
Water-Cure  Physician  hopeful.  His  decision  will  in 
most  cases  hinge  on  the  fact  whether  the  person  asking 
advice  has  undergone  much  drugging — for  drug-dis- 
eases are  the  hardest  to  cure. 

Allow  me  to  state  some  obstacles  more  or  less  serious 
to  the  cure  of  diseases  by  Water  treatment. 

First. — Water  Cure  will  not  restore  a  sick  person 
who  lacks  will  to  get  well.  No  matter  how  long  con- 
tinued the  treatment,  it  is  useless,  if  this  element  is 
wanting.  For  it  is  as  divinely  true  and  as  worthy  of 
exaltation  into  an  axiom,  that  where  there  is  no  will 
there  is  no  way,  as  it  is  that  "when  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way."  It  is  of  inconsiderable  consequence  from 
what  cause,  or  by  what  means  the  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced, it  is  enough  that  it  is  so.  If  a  man  is  dyspeptic 
and  his  brain  takes  on  sympathy  with  his  stomach,  so 
that  his  perceptions  are  morbid  and  his  soul  has  come 
under  the  dominion  of  sensation,  to  the  degree  that 
when  he  feels  badly,  he  has  no  power  to  shake  off  the 
incubus,  that  man  will  die  from  disease  which  other 
men  would  have  thrown  off,  as  a  lion  dew  from  his 
mane.  The  body  dies  through  the  weakness  of  the 
soul.  The  spirit  is  unequal  to  the  straggle  and  morbid 
influences  conquer.  All  the  waters  of  Jordan  cannot 
save  him. 

So  essential  do  I  consider  this  faculty  of  inherent 
soul  FoncE  to  be  in  making  up  my  estimate  or  diag- 
nosis of  a  case,  that  it  constitutes  a  turning  point  with 
me  in  deciding  to  accept  the  applicant  into  The  Glen. 
The  brave  and  heroic  only  do  I  venture  to  hold  out  hopes 
of  health  to,  under  my  administration  of  Hydropathy, 
and  I  ask  but  to  know,  whether  a  man  deeply  diseased 
shall  have  preference  in  my  own  mind  over  one  slightly 
diseased,  that  the  former  will  surrender  to  death  only 
at  the  last  moment,  and  then  with  grace  and  manly 
courage  ;  whilst  the  latter  will  give  up  the  ghost  at  the 
first  random  shot  that  the  King  of  Terrors  makes  with 
his  long  bow.  The  man  of  force  of  will,  often  recovers 
though  you  see  him  lying  at  the  grave's  mouth.  The 
inefficient  man  dies,  though  you  can  hardly  judge  him 
sick,  from  mere  spiritual  inanition.  This  view  of  the 
case  confirms  itself  to  the  inherent  strength  that  the 
sick  possess.  There  remains  to  be  taken  into  account 
the  indirect  influences  that  assist  to  work  the  restoration 
of  one ,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  other.  The  physician , 
the  nurse,  the  friend,  feel  the  courage  of  the  one,  and 
the  want  of  courage  of  the  other,  and  catching  them 
reflect  them  to  build  up  one  and  to  kill  the  other. 
Slowly  therefore  under  the  same  attentions  and  kind- 
nesses the  one  lives,  gathers  vigor,  and  at  last  sees  the 
sunbeams  glowing  like  the  goodness  of  God  about  him, 
whilst  the  other  fails  and  droops  till  the  shadows  of 
night  surround  him,  and  he  is — dead. 

Whether  the  sick  can  get  well  by  means  of  the 
water-cure  depends  very  materially  on  the  fact  that 
he  or  she  can  work.  Labor  is  life's  great  law;  who  will 
not  work  for  life  has  no  guarantee  for  life.  That  labor 
is  a  curse,  is  a  falsehood  as  stale  as  it  is  stupid.  Labor 
is  a  blessing.  Throughout  Gods  domain  wherever  it  is 
wrought  it  brings  good  gifts  in  its  train.  The  sick 
man  has  his  work  to  do  as  surely  as  the  man  in  health. 
The  measure  of  effort  is  likely  to  be  widely  different, 
but  earnestness  of  purpose  must  show  itself,  for  "to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given."    Everywhere,  from  God's 
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throne  in  the  highest  to  the  ant's  hill  at  one's  feet,  are 
myriad  influences  conspiring  to  aid  and  strengthen  the 
willing  worker,  and  to  bury  out  of  sight  the  drone. 

Second.— Whether  the  Water  Cure  will  save  you  will 
depend  on  the  power  you  possess  to  give  up  the  bad 
habits  you  may  have,  and  to  institute  good  habits. 
Such  are  your  tea  and  coffee  drinking,  your  meats  and 
pastry  foods,  your  tobacco-chewing,  smoking  and 
snuffing,  your  wine-bibbing,  your  tight  lacing,  your 
irregular  hours  of  sleeping,  your  exhaustion  of  the 
nervous  force  in  and  after  the  great  variety  of  ways 
known  to  you. 

Let  your  drink  be  water,  your  food  simple,  and  if 
you  have  the  least  tendency  to  dyspepsia,  eat  but  twice 
in  24  hours,  say  at  7,  A.  M.,  and  3,  P.  M.  It  is  vastly 
better  than  to  eat  3  times,  as  you  will  find  if  you  try  it 
and  persist  in  it.  Eat  as  little  as  possible  for  you  to  do, 
and  keep  up  vigor  enough  to  apply  baths.  You  will 
not  die  from  starvation.  The  Americans  are  not  pre- 
disposed thereto.  Eat  slowly.  My  patients  of  their 
own  accord  adopt  the  two  meals  a  day  system,  and  sit 
at  the  table  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes.  They 
have  found  ample  reward  in  so  doing.  Besides,  spare 
diet  is  most  effectual  in  lessening  the  appetite  for 
tobacco,  if  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  use  of  that  most  disgusting  weed. 

To  you,  women,  with  the  diseases  to  which  yon  are 
specially  subject,  much  depends  on  your  change  from 
the  long  to  the  short  dress  whether  Water-Cure  will 
avail  you.  I  will  not  argue  the  question  as  one  of  taste, 
though  I  doubt  not  on  that  ground  an  impregnable 
argument  can  be  made  in  favor  of  the  short  dress. 
But  I  press  the  matter  on  the  score  of  health.  If  health 
and  taste  are  necessarily  at  odds — it  is  the  first  time  in 
my  knowledge  that  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  sense 
of  comfort  have  been  found  opposed  to  each  other  by 
the  ordainment  of  God.  Let  our  women  have  health — 
though  their  taste  suffers.  To  a  woman  who  needs  an 
out-of-door  life — vacating  close  rooms,  and  the  sphere  of 
the  nursery  and  the  cookroom,  lest  they  should  open  a 
pathway  fin-  her  to  the  grave,  to  one  needing  the  use 
of  her  limbs  and  who  must  have  relief  to  her  compress- 
ed lungs  and  crowded  viscera/ — the  short  dress  is  of 
deeper  import  than  one  of  taste.  It  may  gratify  one's 
taste  to  be  a  pretty  corpse  and  have  a  friend  to  say  she 
"  looked  sweetly  in  the  coffin" — but  it  answers  the  end 
of  existence  better  to  keep  out  of  the  tomb,  and  live 
healthfully  and  cheerfully  whilst  one  can  ;  so,  my 
country  women,  give  your  bodies  fair  play,  and  throw 
your  tight  shoes,  strained  elastics,  corded  skirts, 
whalebone  waists  and  corsets  to  the  dogs,  where  I 
would  also  advise  you,  and  the  men  if  they  take  them, 
to  throw  your 

Drugs. 

Sir,  Madam,  for  Human  Nature's  sake  let  drugs 
alone.  They  are  a  nuisance.  On  the  authority  of  the 
most  skilful  of  their  administrators  I  could  quote  end- 
less evidences  on  this  point;  they  have  killed  more  than 
they  have  cured.  Some  distinguished  men  have  de- 
clared that  they  have  killed  more  than  war.  Let  them 
alone.  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  foul  stuff.  I  have 
a  man  in  my  care  lately,  whose  disease  was  as  clearly 
caused  by  over-drugging,  as  ever  the  torpor  of  an  ana- 
conda was  caused  by  over-eating.  The  Doctors  far 
and  near  have  been  consulted,  and  each  gave  him  some 
medicine  under  which  he  steadily  grew  worse.  His 
stomach  reminded  me  of  the  Doctor's  jar  into  which  he 
threw  the  "  tips  and  buts,"  the  odds  and  ends  of  his 
saddle-bags,  and  when  he  had  a  disease  about  which  he 
knew  nothing,  he  gave  the  patient  medicine  from  this 
jar,  and  called  it  a  dose  of 

"  OMNIUM  GATHERUM." 

Let  drugs  alone.  They  and  the  Water-Cure  are  not 
of  the  same  family.  If  you  have  been  sick  for  any 
length  of  time,  you  have  tried  drugs,  now  try  water. 
If  you  are  not  well-informed,  and  cannot  stay  long  at 
an  establishment,  go  to  one  and  stay  a  fortnight  or  a 
month,  and  get  an  insight  to  the  processes  ;  then  go 


home  and  fulfil  your  mission.  Devote  the  life  that  is 
in  you  to  the  making  of  more.  Let  your  neighbors 
laugh,  sneer,  ridicule  you  if  they  will.  Do  you  keep 
cool,  remembering  that  he  can  "  laugh  who  wins,"  and 
it  is  yours  to  win.  Those  whose  health  must  be  gained 
by  home  treatment  if  at  all,  and  I  am  well  aware  that 
a  great  number  must  thus  get  it  or  die,  will  find  full 
compensation  in  a  short  visit  to  some  good  establish- 
ment to  get  an  examination  by  its  Physician,  and  to 
learn  hi  a  general  form  the  mode  of  administration,  and 
the  baths  that  are  the  most  genial  to  them.  Then  go 
home,  subscribe  for  and  read  the  Water-Cure  Journal 
and  Water-Cure  Books  attentively,  take  mild  treatment 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  Physician  with  whom 
you  are  in  correspondence,  have  patience  and  faith, 
struggling  daily  like  a  brave  heart  against  the  stream, 
—for  a  dead  fish  can  float  with  the  current,— and  if  you 
get  into  trouble  and  know  not  what  to  do,  if  my  opinion 
is  good  for  anything,  you  shall  have  it  for  the  asking, 
whilst  I  have  time  to  wield  a  quill. 

Reader,  after  my  notion  of  things,  you  can  form  a 
judgment  as  to  your  being  cured  by  Hydropathy. 
Try  it.  The  man  with  the  withered  hand  at  the 
Saviour's  bidding  tried  to  stretch  it  forth,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  courage  with  a  cure.  Try  it,  intelli- 
gently and  honestly,  try  it ;  who  knows  that  a  well- 
directed  effort  will  not  be  the  forerunner  of  success. 


CASES  OF  HOME   TREATMENT. 

BY  S.  H. 

Messrs.  Editors.— I  have  been  for  nearly  two  years 
past  a  reader  of  your  valuable  journals,  the  Water- 
Cure  and  Phrenological,  and  I  consider  myself  a  life- 
subscriber  ;  and  the  pure  unmixed  satisfaction  I  expe- 
rience when  examining  the  plain,  sound,  common 
sense,  yet  deep  principles  they  advocate— principles 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  every 
one— is  such  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  experience 
whilst  reading  any  of  the  many  publications  that  flood 
the  country.  I  see  in  every  number  of  the  Journal  cases 
of  home  treatment  reported,  and  as  an  opportunity 
has  presented  itself,  I  feel  anxious  to  contribute  my 
mite  to  that  department.  The  dysentery,  or  flux,  has 
been  epidemic  throughout  our  little  town  this  season, 
and  assumed  what  the  Doctors  term  a  very  malignant 
form  ;  and  I  should  judge  there  was  something  quite 
malignant  either  in  the  disease  or  treatment,  from  the 
number  of  patients  they  have  lost ;  but  I  will  give  a 
brief  description  of  two  cures  of  flux  treated  with  sim- 
ple water : 

No.  1  was  taken  with  violent  and  frequent  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  attended  with  severe  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  took  a  dose  of  burnt 
brandy,  which  checked  the  discharges,  but  brought  on 
considerable  fever,  with  increased  pain  and  inflammato- 
ry irritation  in  the  bowels,  extremities  cold,  head  hot, 
pulse  hard,  frequent  and  somewhat  intermittent ;  extre- 
mities were  bathed  in  warm  water,  with  hand  frictions 
until  warm  ;  the  fever  was  reduced  by  application  of 
cold  wet-sheet  packs  and  sponge-baths  ;  the  wet  com- 
press wrung  out  of  cold  water  was  laid  upon  the  bow- 
els, and  sitz-baths  of  thirty  minutes  were  taken  two  or 
three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  which  seemed  to  al- 
lay the  irritation  in  the  bowels,  from  which  there  was 
no  discharges  after  the  burnt  brandy  was  taken,  al- 
though the  patient  was  attended  with  a  continual  and 
almost  irresistible  desire  to  go  to  stool  until  the  fourth 
day,  when  the  bowels  acted  quite  natural,  and  the  pa- 
tient commenced  getting  better  from  that  time ;  the 
diet  consisted  principally  of  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables. 

No.  2  was  taken  with  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  bowels,  frequent  and  bloody  discharges,  some 
fever,  the  nervous  system  very  much  irritated  ;  was 
treated  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  except,  as  the 
discharges  continued,  cold  water  injections  were  given 
after  each,  until  natural  action  was  restored.  The 
sixth  day  the  patient  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  the  tenth 
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attended  to  business.  Not  a  particle  of  medicine  was 
given  in  either  of  the  cases,  and  they  were  treated 
mainly  from  what  knowledge  could  be  gleaned  by 
reading  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  Patients  here  un- 
der the  regular  treatment,  as  a  general  thing,  were 
down  from  three  to  five  weeks,  if  they  got  well  at  all ; 
and  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  some  of 
those  who  have  died  here  under  the  Medicine  treat- 
ment, were  not  attacked  as  violently  as  the  cases  I 
have  reported  above.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Doc- 
tor's own  declarations,  some  of  their  patients  were  ta- 
ken quite  mildly,  but  they  continued  to  grow  worse 
until  death.  The  question  arises  here,  why  is  it  that 
persons  attacked  with  the  flux,  who  have  strong  vital 
powers,  and  naturally  healthy  constitutions,  die  so 
generally  under  the  allopathic  treatment,  while  those 
whose  treatment  has  been  more  mild,  who  have  taken 
little  or  no  medicine,  have  as  a  general  thing  got  well, 
for  such  has  been  the  result  here  this  season.  The 
question  to  my  mind  is  very  easily  answered,  that  too, 
without  any  great  array  of  Latin  phrases,  but  in  plain 
English.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
human  system  when  attacked  with  any  irritating  dis- 
ease should  go  through  with  a  process,  the  very  nature 
of  which  is  to  create  double  the  irritation  already  ex- 
isting ;  it  would  seem  to  me  the  direct  opposite  would 
be  the  most  reasonable  course  to  pursue.  I  have  seen 
infants  here  under  the  regular  treatment,  lying  almost 
motionless  under  the  deadly  effects  of  opium,  the  bow- 
els acting  with  frequent  and  violent  discharges,  no  ap- 
pearance of  circulation  upon  the  surface,  the  extremi- 
ties cold  and  blue,  the  head  hot,  spasms  and  fits  finally 
set  in,  and  death  puts  an  end  to  the  scene.  Nothing 
done  to  arouse  the  circulation,  no  frictions  applied  to 
the  siu'face,  no  injections  to  the  bowels,  everything 
went  on  in  the  regular  way,  and  as  any  person  of  com- 
mon sense  would  suppose  under  the  circumstances, 
die  very  regularly  ;  but  the  circulation  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  and  other  kindred  works,  are  fast  doing 
away  with  this  regular  wholesale  murder,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  all 
drug-shops  and  pill-bags  will  be  buried  beyond  all 
hope  of  future  resurrection.  Our  little  town  at  pres- 
ent can  boast  of  five  regular  Doctors,  one  Eclectic,  one 
Thomsonian  ;  and  one  Water- Cure  physician  has  just 
announced  himself  among  this  formidable  array,  and  I 
hope  he  will  clear  the  field  of  this  pestilential  set  of 
regulars.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  the  people 
here  look  for  any  natural  results  of  diseased  action  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  dosed,  bled,  and 
blistered,  until  outraged  nature  ceases  to  resist,  and 
death  puts  an  end  to  its  struggles. — [Knoxville,  III. 


THE  NEW  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OE 

NEW   YORK. -A   Sketch. 

BY  E.  A.  KITTREDGE,  M.D. 

New  York  is  doubtless  a  great  city,  and  the  new 
school  for  manufacturing  doctors  out  of  the  raw — very 
raw  material,  is  also  great,  and  great  and  mighty  are 
the  doses  thereof. 

'  Great  also  is  the  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,'  great  the 
idea  of  incarnating  diseases,  and  then  killing  them 
with  poisons  without  hurting  the  patient !  but  greater 
than  all  is  President  Green  of  the  New  York  Medical 
College. 

Yes,  mighty  is  the  wisdom  of  Prof.  Green,  and  most 
alarmingly  developed  is  his  bump  of  conscientiousness  ; 
and  woe  unto  the  wight  who  despises,  prolongs,  and 
believeth  not  in  the  swallowing  of  caustic — all  other 
sins  may  be  forgiven  but — the  one  of  refusal  to  swallow 
the  darling  pet  probang — so  beautifully  saturated  with 
the  nitrate — of  the  puissant  prince  president  of  the  New 
York  New  Medical  School. 

To  be  serious,  have  not  things  got  to  a  very  pretty 
pass,  when  a  president  of  a  medical  college  refuses  to 


give  a  diploma  to  a  gentleman  every  way  well  qualified 
to  pass  an  examination,  simply  because  he  is  supposed 
to  be  favorable  to  the  Water-Cure  ? 

Incredible  as  this  may  seem  to  people  generally,  yet 
it  is  nevertheless  true. 

'  The  rejected,'  is  a  gentleman  of  superior  attain- 
ments, and  probably  very  much  better  qualified  to  pass 
an  examination,  and  practice  medicine  even,  than 
nineteen  twentieths  of  all  who  have  graduated  in  New 
York  these  last  ten  years,  and  the  professors  know  it ; 
and  yet,  so  bitter  is  medicine,  and  so  sweet  revenge, 
and  so  immense  the  love  of  approbation  from  the  great 
body  of  the  faculty,  &c,  that  these  professors,  who 
have  set  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  the  old  long- 
established  schools,  as  the  school  par  excellence,  espe- 
cially for  liberality  !  have  actually  refused  to  license  a 
man  every  way  well  qualified,  simply  because  he  had 
avowed  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Water-Cure,  and 
should  probably  practice  it. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  President  Green,  what 
business  it  is  to  him  or  any  of  his  faculty,  what  a  man 
intends  to  do  after  he  may  have  graduated? 

If  their  learned  body  of  professors  have  failed  to 
convince  the  gentleman  in  question — who  I  think  they 
will  admit  is  perfectly  competent  to  understand  all 
they  can  teach — of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  giving 
poisons — which  they  admit  would  create  disease  and 
death  in  a  healthy  person — in  order  to  atone  for  violated 
law,  how  can  they  expect  him  to  give  them,  especially 
when  he  knows  of  a  way  that  will  accomplish  it  with- 
out doing  any  more  violence  to  the  system,  or  the  prac- 
titioner's conscience. 

But,  say  the  learned  professors,  we  don't  believe  it 
possible  to  get  along  without '  medicine  !'  Well,  more 
shame  for  you ;  it  has  been  done  often  enough  right 
before  your  eyes,  and  the  modus  operandi,  and  the 
rationale  of  the  Water-Cure,  has  been  made  so  plain, 
that  '  he  who  runs  may  read,'  and  reading  may  easily 
understand — if  they  don't  believe  it  possible  to  get 
along  without  drugs  in  '  sensible  doses,'  one-third  at 
least  of  all  New  York  know  it — and  that  they  do  not, 
is  simply  because  they  do  not  want  to  know  it,  and 
therefore  refuse  to  examine  the  new  and  better  way. 
Why,  methinks  it  would  puzzle  them  to  give  any  good 
and  sufficient  reason  ;  for  surely,  be  the  same  true  or 
false,  these  puritan  fathers  of  the  public  weal,  who 
give  the  cue  to  society,  and  say  what  is  lawful  and 
what  is  not  to  be  swallowed  when  sick,  and  to  whom 
all  must  look  for  proper  aid,  and  in  whom  all  the  un- 
enlightened place  the  most  blind  and  implicit  confi- 
dence— these  I  say  should  most  assuredly  look  into 
everything  that  comes  well  authenticated ,  that  promises 
ever  so  little  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  thousands 
constantly  crying  to  them  for  help  ;  and  we  opine  it 
is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  them  to  say  that  the  Hy- 
dropathic system  is  not  pretty  well  authenticated  now, 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  brightest  and  best 
minds  both  of  the  old  and  the  new  world  have  testified 
to  its  merits,  and  many  of  them  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  based  upon  the  eternal  laws  of  truth 
and  reason,  and  in  accordance  most  perfectly  with  all 
the  known  laws  of  health  and  science. 

In  view  of  these  facts  which  can't  be  pushed  out  of 
sight,  it  does  seem  strange,  not  to  say  foolish,  that  a 
body  of  men  calling  themselves  the  faculty,  and  censors 
of  the  medical  world,  whose  system  of  practice  has 
nothing  but  its  antiquity  to  recommend  it,  whose  pre- 
tensions even  to  the  name  of  a  science,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  sustained,  and  which  has  proved  a  perfect 
failure  as  all  the  world  knows— it  is  passing  strange,  I 
say,  that  such  a  body  should  presume  to  dictate  to  a 
man  of  education,  talent  and  genius,  who  for  years 
had  been  looking  into  all  these  things,  and  was,  long 
before  this  new  school  had  an  existence,  infinitely 
better  qualified  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  diseased 
humanity,  than  nine-tenths  of  all  their  other  students 
ever  will  be  though  they  live  on  forever— if  they  use 


|   nothing  but  what  is  taught  in  their  precious  school— 
j  and  tell  him  that  if  he  is  true  to  God,  to  him  elf,  and 
his  patients,  he  cannot  have  the  sanction  of  the  New 
;  York  Medical  School. 


WATER-CURE  IN  HOSPITALS. 

BY   M.   O.  OF   N.  Y. 

As  a  convert  from  drugging,  and  old-fnshv.ned 
dosing,  I  cannot  help  but  add  my  mite  of  influence, 
though  ever  so  small,  in  favor  of  the  free  uso  of  cold 
water,  believing  as  I  do,  most  conscientiously,  that 
when  properly  applied,  its  effects  are  certainly  more 
sure,  and  assuredly  less  baneful  and  injurious  in  the 
after-influences,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  when 
Calomel,  Jalap,  Iron,  Senna,  Salts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
allopathic  remedies  are  administered.  I  am  an  M.D., 
bearing  the  parchment  of  the  "old  school,"  nurtured 
up  in  their  ideas  of  things— aiding,  as  'ti3  called,  the 
"vis  medicatrix  nature."  Though  a  young  man  in 
the  profession,  disease  in  all  its  various  forms  and 
phases,  and  severity,  have  come  under  my  observation 

and  treatment  while  connected  with  the Hospital, 

N.  Y.    My  first  attention  to  the  really  good  effects  of 

water,  was  in  the  following  instance : — Mr. was 

admitted  for  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  ankle 
joint ;  a  probe  introduced,  gave  strong  and  undoubted 
evidence  of  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  Tarsus — espe- 
cially the  Calcareous,  Astragalus  and  Scaphoid — the 
three  largest  of  the  seven  bones  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  that  joint.  When  first  admitted,  the  usual 
antiphlogistic  remedies  were  given,  but  without  the 
desired  effect.  However,  in  due  time  amputation  was 
performed  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  upper 
thirds.  Instead  of  enveloping  the  stump  in  a  cartload 
of  bandages,  <fcc,  the  lips  of  the  wound  were  approxi- 
mated by  two  or  three  small  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  cold  water,  kept  constantly  applied.  I  watched 
the  result  with  no  little  anxiety,  as  it  was  "  something 
new  under  the  sun,"  a  deviation  from  a  well-beaten 
pathway.  The  result  was  indeed  gratifying — not  more 
than  a  tablespoonful  of  pus,  and  that  healthy,  escaped. 
Union  by  first  intention  progressed  ;  no  swelling,  no 
tenderness,  no  pain,  "  no  nothing,"  ensued.  Medicines 
internally  were  seldom  given ;  but  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  support  strength,  nutritious  food,  and 
hygienic  rules  were  applied,  and  the  patient  soon 
convalesced — in  a  much  shorter  time  than  any  former 
one.  That  cold  wrater  possesses  healing  qualities,  the 
many,  very  many  radical  cures,  afford  sufficient  proof. 
An  article  in  "  Banking's  Half- Yearly  Abstract,"'  Jan- 
uary, 1852,  No.  Art.  54,  by  Dr.  Garvin,  details  the 
treatment  of  internal  hemorrhoids  or  Piles,  by  the 
injection  of  cold  water,  and  with  the  happiest  success. 
The  former  aversion  to  this  method  of  treatment  is 
being  daily  overcome — experience  affords  proof  of  its 
valuable  qualities.  In  the  Medical  Profession  a  revo- 
lution is  in  progress — slow,  but  sure.  Homoeopathy 
with  its  infinitestinal  doses  is  becoming  popular,  and 
its  popularity  is  based  upon  ocular  evidence  of  its 
happy  results  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, I  am  not  prepared 
to  enlist  in  its  active  service,  for  seeing  not  what  is 
accredited  to  it.  I  can"t  believe  until  practice  reveals 
the  truth  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Still  I  am  not  an  out- 
crier  against  the  doctrine  in  toto,  for  in  some  diseases 
I  willingly  confess  its  wonder-working  effects.  But  I 
am  imposing  on  your  good  nature  in  this  long  desultory 
scrawl — so  here  will  close  till  another  time. 


The  Granville  Water-Cure. — A  new  establish- 
ment, situated  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  is  an- 
nounced in  advertisement.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  entire  success  of  this  new  establishment, 
while  conducted  on  Hydropathic  principles.  We  hope 
to  hear  a  favorable  report  from  Granville,  Ohio. 
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REPLY  TO  E.  A.  KITTREDGE,  M.D. 

BY  H.  FREASE. 

Ill  the  March  No.  of  the  AVater-Cure  Journal,  Dr. 
Kittredge  has  an  article  detailing  what  he  thinks  of 
the  Hydropathic  Institute,  addressed  to  "  whom  it  may 
concern."  As  one  of  that  number,  having  received  the 
diploma  of  the  Institute,  I  wish  to  reply  to  that  article. 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  K.  has  charged  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Nichols,  if  not  directly,  at  least  by  implication,  with 
incompetency  or  dishonesty,  or  both.  As  the  Dr.  and 
wife  are  more  directly  concerned  with  this  phase  of 
the  article,  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Next, 
those  of  the  American  Hydropathic  Institute,  who 
received  certificates  of  qualification,  are  impliedly 
charged  with  having  been  destitute  of  a  knowledge 
"  of  the  first  principles  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chem- 
istry, philosophy,  pathology,  &c.,&c,"  six  or  twelve 
weeks  before  receiving  the  diploma  of  the  Institute. 
It  would  be  well,  before  a  man  undertakes  to  enlighten 
the  public,  and  especially  before  making  charges  cal- 
culated, if  not  intended,  to  injure  the  prospects  of 
twenty  persons,  some,  and  perhaps  all  of  whom  may 
be  about  to  commence  the  important  and  responsible 
business  of  physicians,  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Now,  Dr.  K.  knew  nothing  about 
the  students  of  the  Institute  or  their  qualifications. 
During  the  whole  term  he  did  not  visit  it,  and  is  per- 
haps  not  acquainted  with  one  of  its  members.  By 
what  authority  then  does  he  make  his  charges  ?  Now, 
the  facts  in  the  case  are  these,  that  all  those  who 
received  diplomas  were  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
subjects  relating  to  the  causes  of  disease  and  the  means 
of  cure.  In  general,  they  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  &c,  before  entering 
the  institute.  True,  but  two  of  them  had  passed 
through  the  regular  medical  schools.  The  others 
obtained  theirs  by  different  means,  but  it  may  be  none 
the  less  Vii  iuable  for  that-  Dr.  K.  probably  took  a 
regular  course  of  three  full  years,  and  understood 
thoroughly  "  anatomy,  physiology,"  &c,  which  only 
enabled  him  to  give  "  die  stuff"  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  before  he  was  qualified  to  heal  the  sick  he  was 
compelled  to  learn  from  an  unlettered  peasant.  The 
following  might  be  a  useful  problem  for  the  doctor  to 
ponder  about.  If  two  full  years  be  "  not  a  whit  too 
long"  to  qualify  a  person  without  a  previous  medical 
education  for  a  Water-Cure  physician, — how  long 
would  it  take  a  man  who  had  received  a  previous 
medical  education,  and  had  been  for  years  engaged,  by 
administering  "die  stuffs,"  in  "curing  patients  till 
they  died,"  to  unlearn  what  he  had  learned  amiss, 
and  to  -qualify  himself  for  curing  people  by  water  till 
they  are  healthy?  There  is  much  weakness,  and  per- 
haps some  vanity,  about  many  of  those  Water-Cure 
physicians  who  have  medical  diplomas  ;  which  they 
fancy  gives  them  a,  right  to  mark  out  and  dictate  a 
path  to  be  trod  by  those  whose  hands  are  clean  of  drugs 
and  "  die  stuffs."  The  fact  is  well  known  that  few  M. 
D's  ever  abandon  the  fanciful  theories  and  learned 
conjectures  of  the  old  school ;  which  continually  recur 
as  obstacles  to  the  best  application  xff  water.  I  believe 
Dr.  K.  has  divested  himself  of  the  notion  that  drugs 
are  useful,  still  he  is  unable  to  see  that  a  person  can 
get  a  knowledge  of  the  human  system,  the  philosophy 
of  disease  and  the  best  means  of  -cure — or  that  he  can 
study  nature — her  laws,  adaptations,  and  operations, 
without  confining  himself  three  full  years  in  learning 
that,  much  of  which  he  must  forget,  before  he  can  be 
a  successful  Hydropathic  practitioner. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Let  none  embark  in  so  responsible  a  calling, 
without  ample  qualification.  But  the  fact  that  one  has 
been  engaged  for  a  series  of  years  in  administering 
"  drugs  and  die-stuffs,"  is  no  evidence  of  such  qualifi- 
cation.— [SuganCrcck  Falls  Water-Cure,  Tuscaroivas 
County,  O. 

[We  think  this  matter  has  now  been  sufficiently 


students  seemed  to  require  this  "  reply"  in  their 
behalf— and  we  most  cheerfully  give  it  a  place  in  the 
Journal. 

Hydropathic  Schools  must  and  shall  be  sustained 
wherever  and  by  whomsoever  formed,  until  the  people 
become  competent  to  do  all  their  own  doctoring.  Why 
will  not  every  Hydropathic  physician  form  and  teach 
a  class  of  pupils,  men  and  women,  in  the  practice  of 
Water-Cure  ?  Surely  this  may  be  done  with  propriety, 
and  with  immense  advantage  to  the  promulgation  of 
Hydropathy.— Eds.  W.  C.  J.] 


The  Eradication  of  Medical  Quackery. — [Al- 
though the  following  has  once  appeared  in  the  Journal, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  republishing  it,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  new  Hydropathic  converts.] 

"  If  there  are  any  misanthropic  individuals,  or  drug- 
conceited  doctors,  or  book-blinded  professors,  or  money- 
making  apothecaries,  or  pocket-robbing  nostrum  ven- 
ders, or  speculators  on  human  ignorance  and  gullibility, 
of  the  baser  sort — candy  pedlers,  lozenge  mongers,  pill 
makers,  snuff  puffers,  nervous  cordial  advertisers,  and 
sweetened  whiskey  and  sassafrass,  under  cover  of  sar- 
saparilla  syrup,'  dealers — who  have  'hoped  against 
hope  '  that  the  swelling  flood  of  hydropathy,  porten- 
tous of  the  utter  ruin  of  their  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise, and  'stock  in  trade,'  was  about  to  be  stayed  or 
rolled  back,  let  them  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls  no  longer.  All  the  encouragement  wc  can  offer 
is  to  bid  them  despair. 

"  '  Wo  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,'  that  all 
men  and  women  were  created  to  know  something,  and 
that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  they  will  know 
something ;  and  that  among  the  things  which  they 
were  created  to  know,  and  will  know,  arc  life,  liberty, 
and  the  taking  care  of  their  own  health.  And  we  be- 
lieve the  rapidly-increasing  number  of  Water-Cures 
Jn  the  country,  and  the  extensive  circulation  of  Water- 
Cure  books  and  periodicals,  are  the  destined  '  media  ' 
through  which  the  people  are  to  have  a  demonstration 
of  this  knowledge. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad,  which  will  not 
easily  be  put  to  rest.  The  people  are  demanding  a 
reason  why  they  are  to  be  drugged  through  life ;  why 
they  are  to  be  poisoned  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave> 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  dying ;  why  they  must  con- 
tinue to  swallow  all  manner  of  foul  substances,  lo  keep 
health  in  the  body,  and  disease  out  1  And  the  more 
they  ask  for  a  reason,  '  the  more  they  will  find  none,' 
as  our  friend  Mr.  Noggs  would  say.  The  conclusion 
will  be  eventually  arrived  at,  that  the  world  has  made 
a  fool  of  itself  about  long  enough." 

[In  this  connection  we  may  state,  that  in  1849,  the 
"  Patent  Medicine  business,'"  so  far  as  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  us  to  ascertain,  declined  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  throughout  the  United  States ;  and  in  1850, 
twenty-five  per  cent.;  in  1851,  more  than  thirty  per 
cent. ;  and  if  we  read  "  the  signs  of  the  times  "  correct- 
ly, 1852  will  leave  the  whole  trade  in  Drugs  in  a  mis- 
erably dilapidated  condition,  as  much  so,  it  is  hoped, 
as  their  drugs  have  left  the  poor  dupes  who  have 
swallowed  them,  without  dimes,  dollars,  or  health. 
Has  the  diffusion  of  Hydropathic  principles,  through 
the  Water-Cure  Journal,  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
breaking  down  this  Patent  Medicine,  Drug,  and  Cod- 
liver  oil  business  1  Shouldn't  wonder,  shouldn't  won- 
der.] : 

Keep  the  Head  Cool  !  or  the  Restorative  Pro-  j 
perties  of  Water. — Residing  in  England  a  few  ; 
years  ago,  the  writer  became  well  aquainted  with  an  < 
old  gentlemen  near  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  been  jj 
bald  nearly  thirty  years ;  and  having  an  apopleotie  } 
constitution,  or  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  was  s 
advised  by  his  physician  to  sit  with  a  wet  sponge  upon  s 
his  head  ;  he  followed  the  advice,  and  the  result  was  < 
a  fine,  luxurient  crop  of  hair.  This  effect  is  natural  '< 
explained ;  justice  to  a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  '  enough,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cooling  and 

&*F . 


comforting  properties  of  the  water  reduced  the  un- 
I  natural  heat  of  the  head,  so  destructive  to  the  vitality 
s  of  the  hair.     Who  does  not  know  how  almost  certain 

<  most  kinds  of  fever  are  to  cause  the  hair  to  come  out, 
|  and,  in  many  instances,  to  destroy  it  for  ever  after- 
i  wards  '?  and  hence,  how  wrong  it  is  to  give  undue  heat 
S  to  the  head  by  wearing  fur  cups,  and  other  warm  cov- 
\  ering  to  the  head,  which  should  always  be  kept  cool  ? 
\  The  writer  has  known  many  beautiful  heads  of  hair  to 
!  be  entirely  ruined,  by  wearing  fur  caps  •*  and  it  is 
S  well  known,  that  the  process  of  sweating  horses  and 
'  other  animals  in  blankets,  is  often  resorted  to  to  remove 

the  hair.    Again  we  say,  "  keep  the  head  cool .'" 

o.  w.  A. 

'.  *  It  has  been  suggested  by  Physiologists,  that  this  wearing  of  caps,  and 
i  tight  hats,  is  one  reason  why  so  many  men  become  bald,  while  so  fow  wo- 
S   men,  who  wear  ventilated  bonnets,  so  seldom  lose  their  hair. 

A  Gymnasium  in  Washington. — The  Daily  Telo- 
;   graph, says — 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  more  needed  in  this  city  than 
\  all  others,  it  is  a  gymnasium.     The  great  number  of 

<  persons  whose  occupations  are  of  a  sedentary  nature 
i  would  seem  to  invite  the  attention  of  some  one  to  the 
J  enterprise  of  establishing  an  institute  of  the  kind.  It 
;  is  admitted  that  want  of  exercise — of  muscular  exer- 
5  tion — among  a  very  large  mass  of  persons,  is  an  evil 
;  of  no  slight  magnitude.      There  are  few  who  will  en- 

<  gage  in  an  exercise  not  stimulated  by  some  immediate 

<  pleasure  or  gratification.  Walking  is  too  monoto- 
;  nous  for  many  ;  the  exercise  of  the  dumb  bells  must 
i  be  private  ;  and  few  others  are  at  all  inviting.  A 
J  gymnasium  would  obviate  all  difficulties.     It  would 

<  throw  open  the  door  for  the  most  excellent  and  healthy 
]  exercise,  and  would  do  more,  if  properly  established, 
'<  with  baths  and  other  conveniences,  to  promote  vigor- 
'/  ous  health  among  the  clerks  under  government,  and 
'  persons  of  sedentary  and  confined  occupations,  than 
;  any  other  one  thing.  Will  not  some  one  undertake 
;  this  laudable  enterprise  1  We  venture  to  predict  its 
;  success." 

[Right!    Why  will  not  some  unoccupied  carpenter 

<  act  upon  this  suggestion  1  It  would  put  dollars  in  his 
;  pocket,  and  health  into  the  bodies  of  men.  The  same 
;  thing  should  bo  done  in  every  city,  and  that,  too, 
S  quickly.] 

What  to  do  with  the  Medicines!  or,  nothing 
I  made  in  vain. — In  a  late  number  of  the  Horticulturist, 
',  we  find  an  account  of  a  wonderful  crop  of  mellons  ob- 
)  tained  by  Dr.  Hull,  near  Newburgh,  from  a  piece  of 
;  ground  40  by  ISO  feet.  The  article  states  that,  "  The 
-  bugs  were  completely  expelled  by  watering  the  plants 
\  daily  with  a  strong  decoction  of  quassia,  made  by  pour- 
;  ing  four  gallons  of  boiling  water  on  four  pounds  of 
;  quassia  in  a  barrel,  and  after  twelve  hours  filling  the 
;  barrel  with  water.  The  intolerable  squash  or  pumkin 
;  bug  was  thoroughly  driven  off  by  a  decoction  of  double 
>  strength,  containing  a  pound  of  glue  to  ten  gallons,  to 
i  make  it  adhere.  The  result  was,  a  product  of  "  six- 
l  teen  hundred  superb  melons'"  on  less  than  one-sixth  of 
;  an  acre  of  ground. 

This  is  making  the  most  sensible  use  of  medicines 
that  we  have  heard  of  for  a  long  time.         g.  w.  a. 

Honey. — Honey  is,  according  to  Mr.  Milton,  who 
has  lately  published  a  treatise  on  bees  in  England,  a 
universal  specific  ;  and  among  its  other  valuable  prop- 
erties he  declares  that  it  prevents  consumption,  and 
states  that  that  destroyer  of  human  life  is  not  known 
in  countries  where  honey  is  regularly  taken  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food.  Those  who  have  less  faith  in  the  specific, 
attribute  the  cause  to  difference  of  climate  rather  than 
to  honey.  The  Italian  singers,  it  is  said,  are  greatly 
indebted  to  honey;  but  their  practice  is  to  sharpen  it 
with  a  few  drops  of  acid,  though  they  sometimes  take 
it  in  a  pure  state. 

[The  above  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  deals  in 
the  article.  No  doubt  honey  is  good  in  its  place,  and 
a  moderate  quantity  may  be  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
or  rather  luxury,  without  any  particular  injury.  But 
we  would  not  have  the  readers  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  pin  their  faith  on  specifics  of  any  kind,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  food,  medicine,  or  superfluity.  On  the 
contrary,  we  assure  them  that  they  must  "live  ac- 
cording to  law"  in  every  respect,  or  honey  can't  save 
them. — Eds.  W.  C.  Journal.] 
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It  will  be  odr  aim  to  adapt  the  Journal  to  the  wunts  of  "tiik  Peo- 
ple "  KVKKYWHKKE.  It  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  designed  for  med- 
ical men  only,  but  for  all  men  nud  all  women. — Publishers. 

Lockport.  N.  Y. — A  correspondent  corrects  our  statistics,  and  slates 
the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  10,1)00  instead  of  5,000  ;  and  adds,  that  a 
Water-Cure  establishment  would  succeed  well  at  that  place. 

Water-Curb  in  Pennsylvania.— The  Cpnneautville  Courier  of  the 
10th  March,  has  the  following:— "  We  see  it  stated   in  the  Water-Cure 

Journal  that  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Stephens,  a  hydropathic  physician  from  the 
East,  has  received  an  invitation,  which  he  will  probably  accept,  to  locate 
in  Mercer.  We  would  by  nil  means  recommend  the  Doctor  to  locate  in 
Meadville,  in  this  (Crawford)  county,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  loca- 
tions which  Western  Pennsylvania  opens  to  the  hydropathic  system  of 
medical  practice.11 

Hydropathy  in  Kentucky. — A  correspondent,  writing  from  Hopkins- 
ville,  says:— "I  know  of  no  "Water-Cure"  or  hydropathic  physician 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  place,  and  suppose  this  would  be  a  favorable 
location  for  an  establishment.  We  have  a  nourishing  village  here,  con- 
taining nhout  1,500  inhabitants,  located  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and 
have  any  quantity  of  allopathic  and  honueopathic  doctors."  Who  will  oc- 
cupy this  field  1    For  full  particulars,  address  John  Stites. 


Wanted.— A  Watek-Cure  Establishment,  in  the  beautiful  City  5 

of  Toronto,  Canada  West.     This  City  has  a  population  of  over  30,000,  < 

and  is  hi  all  respects  a  capital  place  for  a  firsL  class  Water-Cure.     Who  j 
will  put  it  up  I 

To  prevent  miscarriage,  all  letters  and  other  communications  rela- 
ting to  this  Journal  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  the 
publishers  as  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


MAY    TOPICS. 

BY  K.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 

Predicamentary. — We  have  on  our  hands  a  re- 
spectable pile  of  communications  from  all  sorts  of 
doctors  and  all  kinds  of  people,  many  of  them  from 
Allopathic  physicians,  variously  commenting  on, 
criticising,  approving,  condemning,  etc.,  the  de- 
portment of  this  Journal,  and  quite  overwhelming 
us  with  all  manner  of  suggestions  and  advisings  as 
to  its  proper  course  in  future.  All  right.  All  par- 
ties interested  in  our  reform  must  be  deeply  thank- 
ful for  these  evidences  that  this  periodical  is  ac- 
complishing its  great  purpose.  But  profoundly 
grateful  are  we  for  the  occasion  which  prompts  so 
much  notice  and  advice ;  we  cannot  make  any 
practical  account  of  the  advisory  part  in  the  way 
of  shaping  our  course.  It  does,  however,  place  us 
in  a  somewhat  unpleasant  predicament.  "We  have 
a  stroDg  desire  to  please,  and  be  pleased ;  but  we 
will  speak  the  truth,  or  what  seems  to  be  truth, 
though  it  offend  our  best  friends. 

Some  drug-doctors  complain  that,  by  taking  such 
an  ultra  and  exclusive  stand,  we  are  driving  them 
away  from  us ;  whereas,  by  pursuing  a  "  middle 
course"  we  might  propitiate  the  light  of  their 
countenances,  and  induce  them  to  adopt  more  or 
less  of  our  system.  Those  gentlemen  seem  to  forget 
that  we  have  no  "  middle  ground  ;"  that  "  expe- 
diency"  or  "  policy  "  is  no  part  of  our  trade  ;  that 
"  patronage  "  and  "  customers  "  are  not  the  leading 
objects  of  our  teachings ;  that  we  doctor  folks,  not 
because  we  are  misfitted  by  education  to  get  a  liv- 
ing any  other  way,  but  to  illustrate  and  demon- 
strate the  principles  we  teach.  And  agaiD,  we 
wish  to  drive  their  drugs  far  away  from  our  sys- 
tem, and  the  doctors  with  their  drugs,  provided 
they  are  so  pathologically  combined  that  they  can- 
not be  separated  ;  for  we  are  very  sure  that  a  sys- 
tem of  the  healing  art  whose  materia  medica  is  air, 
light,  food,  drink,  exercise,  sleep,  clothing,  tempe- 
rature, governance  of  the  passions,  &c,  could  not 


but  succumb  under  the  poisonous  alliance  of  anti- 
mony, opium,  calomel,  cod-liver  oil,  ratsbane, 
catsbane,  dogsbane,  wolfsbane,  henbane,  and  other 
"  banes  "  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Some  of  the  communications  aforesaid  take  ex- 
ceptions to  our  manner  as  well  as  matter.  They 
say  that  such  epithets  as  "  drug-doctors,"  "  drug- 
poisons,"  "old-school  physicians,"  ''dangerous  ex- 
periments," "  chemical  destructi-^es,"  "  false  theo- 
ries," "absurd  vagaries,"  <fec,  ifec,  are  not  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  profession,  and  only  tend  to  pro- 
voke bad  personal  feeling.  We  are  sorry,  but  can't 
help  it  We  mean  no  personal  offence.  We  do 
not  apply  these  terms  to  the  doctors  as  persons  ; 
but  to  their  system  as  such.  The  dictionary  supplies 
us  with  no  other  words  exactly  expressive  of  our 
meaning;  and  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  be 
understood,  though  our  great-grand-father  take 
umbrage  at  our  plainness  of  speech.  As  to  the 
scientific  matters  of  difference  between  us,  is  it  not 
enough  that  the  publishers  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  invite,  nay,  challenge  a  discussion  before 
the  public? 

Another  Cure-all  for  Consumption. — Whether 
the  fishes  of  the  sea  refuse  to  furnish  any  more 
cod-livers,  or  whether  patients  stomachs  are  be- 
coming more  qualmish,  it  is  evident  that  the  filthy 
excrement,  called  cod-liver  oil,  will  not  much 
longer  "go,"  as  a  remedy  of  Consumption  ;  hence 
the  important  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
The  apothecaries  are  deeply,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
highly  interested  that  something  new  be  put  into 
the  market  speedily,  or  the  immense  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  drug-making  machinery  will 
be  greatly  depreciated.  What  a  happy  thought 
was  phosphate  of  lime  !  This  is  to  be  the  remedy 
for  the  ensuing  two  or  three  years.  Let  Taylor  puff 
his  Liverwort,  Rogers  his  Canchalagua,  S.  P.  Town- 
send  his  "most  extraordinary"  Sarsaparilla,  Old 
Dr.  Jacob  Townsend  his  "really  original"  ditto  : 
let  Watts  swear  that  no  one  who  takes  his  "  Ner- 
vous Antidote  "  can  possibly  die  ;  and  let  Roback, 
the  Astrologer,  stave  off  deaths  by  calculating  na 
tivities  ; — they  will  all  find  a  formidable  commer- 
cial rival  in  this  new  dodge  or  development  of  the 
regular  profession,  which  introduces  phosphate  of 
lime  to  the  patronage  of  sick  and  dying  consump- 
tives. It  is  true  that  some  physicians  do  not  "fall 
in  "  with  the  "  new  remedy  "  very  cordially,  but 
as  the  Boston  Medical  Journal  expresses  it,  "  give 
it  the  cold  shoulder ;"  and  others  actually  de- 
nounce it  as  trash.  But  so  it  was  on  the  advent 
of  its  immediate  predecessor — the  cod-liver  oil ; 
so  it  has  been  with  all  the  specifics  for  Consump- 
tion ;  but  as  it  was  with  them,  so  it  will  be  with 
the  phosphate  of  lime  business.  The  apotheca- 
ries will  whip  all  the  refractory  doctors  into  the 
traces;  the  "profession  "  will  generally  recommend 
it,  and  it  will  have  a  "  run."  The  following  from 
the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  in  allusion  to  the 
weekly  bill  of  mortality,  and  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil  and  phosphate  of  lime,  has  a  meaning  for  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  extract  it: 

"  The  proportion  of  deaths  by  Consumption,  the 
last  week,  was  unusually  large,  being  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  number  was  greater 
than  in  the  sickly  season  of  1849.  It  would  seem 
that  the  extensive  use  of  the  new  remedies  for  this 
disease  among  us  has  not  yet  done  much  towards 
lessening  its  fatality." 


Duration  of  Human  Life. — Professor  Stevens, 
of  this  City,  in  a  late  address,  imputes  the  length- 
ened duration  of  life,  as  exhibited  by  the  following 
data,  to  the  "advancement and  diffusion  of  medical 

science :" 

"  In  the  city  of  Geneva,  in  the  1 5  th  century,  one 
individual  in  25  died  annually.  For  the  18th  cen- 
tury, one  in  84 ;  at  the  present  time,  one  in  46. 
With  us  the  mortality  is  greater.  I  estimate  it  at 
one  in  40,  the  proportion  of  childhood  being 
larger,  and  childhood  being  the  period  of  Hi"  gr<  lit- 
est mortality.  In  the  British  navy,  among  adults, 
none  of  whom  are  very  aged,  the  mortality  i.-  only 
about  one  in  100.  Seventy  years  ago  the  mor- 
tality in  the  British  navy  was  oik;  in  avevy  ten. 
In  1808,  one  in  thirty;  183G,  13  8-10,  among 
1,000  ;  a  diminution  to  less  than  a  seventh  of  Hie 
rate  in  1770.  In  the  American  army,  with  a  corps 
of  medical  officers  not  excelled  by  that  of  any 
other  country,  the  mortality  is  little  over  one  in 
30  per  annum.  In  London  the  mortality  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  one  in  32.  In  the 
year  1838,  the  mortality  was  one  in  30.  1  quote 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Registrar  General. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  mortality  in  Rus- 
sia has  been  one  in  27  ;  Prussia,  one  in  36  ;  France, 
one  in  39'07;  Holland,  one  in  39;  Belgium,  one 
in  43  01 ;  England,  one  in  43-07  ;  Sicily,  one  in  32  ; 
Greece,  one  in  30;  Philadelphia,  one  in  42"03  ; 
Boston,  one  in  45  ;  ISTew  York,  one  in  27 "83.  The 
emigrants  have  made  our  mortality  greater  than 
that  of  our  sister  cities;  in  other  respects  it  has 
diminished  with  the  advance  of  medical  science. 
These  statistical  statements  might  be  multiplied  at 
great  length,  but  enough  have  been  given  to  show 
conclusively  the  prodigious  extent  to  which  human 
life  has  been  lengthened,  with  the  advance  and 
diffusion  of  medical  science  beyond  its  duration  in 
former  periods,  and  beyond  its  present  duration  in 
the  less  enlightened  countries  of  Europe." 

So  far  as  the  "advancement  and  diffusion  of 
medical  science  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  administra- 
tion of  poisonous  drug-remedies,  the  effect,  in  our 
judgment,  has  been  to  abreviate  the  period  of  hu- 
man existence,  and  greatly  multiply  the  diseases 
and  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  But  the  advance- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  hygienic  influences,  and 
the  diffusion  of  better  habits  among  mankind,  have 
tended  very  greatly  to  counteract  the  evil  tenden- 
cies of  drug-medication,  and  to  prolong  the  dura- 
tion of  life.  So  far  as  ventilation  and  personal 
cleanliness  are  concerned,  society  in  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  world  has  made  many  improvements. 
In  the  cities  of  the  "  old  world  "  where  the  plague 
repeatedly  swept  off  the  people  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, the  streets  were  narrow  and  dark  ;  every 
kind  of  offal  and  filth  was  thrown  into  them,  to 
rot  in  the  shade  or  ferment  in  the  sun,  and  no  at 
tention  scarcely  was  paid  to  purity  or  cleanliness 
as  regarded  person,  clothing,  or  tenement.  Th  es 
evils  have  very  generally  been  corrected,  and, 
consequently,  the  pestilences  which  they  engen- 
dered have  disappeared.  Whenever  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  life  and  health  shall  be  diffused  among 
all  mankind,  such  an  improvement  will  be  made 
in  medical  science  as  will  rule  drug-medicines  out 
of  existence,  and  then  people  may  calculate  with 
some  approximation  to  certainty,  on  living  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  dying  a  natural  death. 

Patent  Self-Raising  Flour. — Many  inquiries 
are  made  respecting  the  nature  and  healthfulness 
of  what  is  sold  in  this  market  under  the  name  of 
"prepared  flour."  Hecker  and  Brother,  of  the 
Croton  Mills,  in  Cherry  street,  are  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  the  article  in  this  city.     Coarse 
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and  fine  flour,  buckwheat,  and  Indian  meal,  are 
"  prepared  "  by  them  after  a  process  invented  and 
patented  by  a  Mr.  Fowler.  The  ingredients  are, 
of  course,  an  acid  and  an  alkali— probably  super- 
carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid — which,  when 
the  flour  is  wet  with  water  or  milk,  unite  and  form 
a  salt — tartrate  of  soda — and  set  free  carbonic  acid, 
which  puffs  up  the  dough.  In  healthfulness  this 
method  of  raising  bread  or  cakes  differs  but  little 
from  the  common  practice  with  supercarbonate  of 
soda  and  sour  milk.  It  is,  however,  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  cook,  and  is  preferable  to  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  employing  the  same  articles,  for 
the  reason  that  the  acid  and  alkali  are  more  ex- 
actly measured  than  by  the  tea-spoon.  As  we 
have  before  explained,  those  who  cannot  manage 
fermentation  in  the  very  best  manner,  will  make 
better  bread  by  this  patent  raising.  In  raising 
biscuits,  griddle-cakes,  pastry,  &c,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  yeast  that  the  articles  may  be  eaten 
as  soon  as  cooked ;  whereas  all  fermented  foods 
should  never  be  eaten  fresh. 

Sea-Sickness. — John  Dawson,  M.D.,  Missionary 
to  Burmah,  in  a  recent  treatise  on  this  affection, 
which  is  sometimes  designated  as  Mase  Morbus, 
proposes  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  dis- 
ease, and  dignify  it  with  the  technic  christening  of 
"  Cephalogastrorrhosa,"    There  is  a  ludicrous  im- 
propriety in  the  name,  but  that  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  a  sickness  is  just  as  bad  to  endure  and  just 
as  hard  to  cure,  whether  called  by  a  short  and  fa- 
miliar title,  or  a  long  and  learned  one.     In  the 
medical  management  of  the  malady,  Dr.  Dawson 
tells  us  that  he  has  tried  a  great  variety  of  rem- 
edies, as  morphia,  effervescing  draughts,  aromatic 
drinks,  stimulants,  brandy,  wine,  ginger  plasters, 
mustard  sinapisms,  &c,  sometimes  with  more  or 
less  relief,  and  sometimes  with  none.     He  recom- 
mends cathartics  as  the  best  medicines  to  take  ; 
and  of  these,  he  thinks  the  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  combined  with  the  mercurial  blue  pill 
mass,  a  good  preparation.     Abjuring  all  this  kind 
of  treatment,  we  would  recommend  all  persons  un- 
accustomed to  a  ship's  motion,  who    contemplate 
journeying  on  the  waves,  to  prepare  themselves  by 
dieting  a  few  days  very  abstemiously.     The  food 
should  be  mainly  dry  and  solid,  a  rigid  temperance 
should  be  observed  for  several  days  after  embark- 
ation,   and   on   the   approaching  very  turbulant 
waters,  fasting  over  one  or  two  meals  is  advisable. 
If  sickness  come  on,  the  wet  girdle  should  be  ap- 
plied rather  tightly  around  the  abdomen,  and  the 
patient  should  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air  on  deck  ;  but  if  the  nausea  become  grea^  he 
will  find  relief  in  a  horizontal  position.     Nothing 
renders  sea-sickness  so  painful  and  dangerous  as  a 
plethoric  habit  and  overfullness  of  body.    Persons 
of  such  habit  are  always  more  or  less  "  bilious," 
and  are  liable  to  extreme  retching  and  vomiting ; 
and  although  some  of  them  experience  great  bene- 
fit from  the  "  clearing  out "  which  the  congested 
liver  and  obstructed  vessels  derive  from  the  attack, 
yet  equally  advantageous  depurating   effects  can 
be  secured  by  much  milder  and  safer  measures. 
I    Sailors  are  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  a  half  pint  or 
a  pint  of  salt-water,  which  operates  as  an  emetic, 
or  purgative,   or   both,   and    by  unloading  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  lessens  the  severity  of  the 


sickness,  and  not  unfrequently  relieves  it  com- 
pletely. This  fact  not  only  proves  that  the  use  of 
drugging  is  unnecessary,  but  it  also  indicates  the 
principle  of  temporary  abstinence  from  food,  or 
strict  abstemiousness,  as  preventive  measures. 

The  Siiower-Batii  as  a  Penalty. — Through  the 
politeness  of  George  E.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Williams- 
burgh,  one  of  the  committee,  we  are  in  possession 
of 'the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly of  1851,  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
affairs  and  condition  of  the  State  Prisons  of  this 
State.  It  is  an  able  and  valuable  document.  It 
not  only  exhibits  the  abuses  of  our  prison  system 
and  the  mismanagement  of  their  officers,  but  indi- 
cates the  desired  reforms,  in  the  spirit  of  a  "  prac- 
tically progressive  philosophy."  The  penal  p^rt  of 
our  prison  discipline,  though  less  absurd  and  barba- 
rous tlnui  formerly,  is  still  in  many  respects  un- 
just, impolitic,  .and  even  in  some  instances  actually 
murderous.  But  our  attention  has  been  more 
especially  fixed  upon  that  portion  of  the  Report, 
which  treats  of  punishing  refractory  prisoners 
with  the  shower-bath.  It  is,  as  thus  administered, 
not  only  cruel,  but  highly  detrimental  to  health  ; 
and  we  cannot  recognise  the  right  of  a  State,  or  the 
constituted  authorities,  to  punish  the  worst  of 
criminals  in  any  way  destructive  to  life  or  ruinous 
to  health — a  position  we  are  happy  to  find  ably  ad- 
vocated by  the  intelligent  members  of  the  Special 
Committee. 

Dr.  Fosgate,  late  Physician  of  the  Auburn  Prison, 
tells  the  Committee  that,  since  the  cat-o'-nine-tails 
wa9  abolished  in  the  Prisons  of  the  State,  the 
shower-bath  has  been  the  chief  mode  of  enforcing 
the  discipline  of  the  Auburn  Prison.  Dr.  F.  also 
quotes  several  eminent  medical  authorities  to  prove 
the  injurious  effects  of  cold  water.  But  the  error 
is  entirely  overlooked  by  Dr.  F.  He  simply  im- 
putes the  mischief  to  cold  water  ;  whereas  it  is  the 
misapplication  or  abuse  of  it  which  does  the  evil, 
as  we  will  proceed  to  show  from  this  Report.  The 
manner  of  administering  the  shower-bath  punish- 
ishment  is  thus  described : 

"  The  form  of  the  machine  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon stocks,  with  a  reservoir  of  water  above  it, 
having  a  head  of  fifty-four  inches,  measuring  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  perforated  plate 
at  the  end  of  the  discharging  tube.  The  offender, 
being  stripped  of  his  clothing,  is  placed  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  in  the  stocks,  with  hands  and  feet 
securely  fastened,  and  his  head  contained  in  a  sort 
of  hopper,  the  bottom  of  which  encircles  his  neck 
so  closely  that  the  water  will  not  run  off  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  let  on,  the  water  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  keeper  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to 
a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  From  the 
perforated  plate  the  water  falls  about  eighteen 
inches,  when  it  strikes  the  head  of  the  convict  im- 
rnoveably  fixed,  thence  passing  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body.  When  the  reservoir  is  full,  the 
force  of  the  blow  on  the  head  is  nearly  equal  to  a 
column  of  water  seventy-two  inches  in  height. 
This  force  is  somewhat  reduced  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  perforated  plate,  a  late  modification  of 
the  instrument." 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  least  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  hygienic  considerations  when  the  water 
is  applied  in  this  inhuman  manner.  It  may  be 
immediately  after  eating,  when  the  body  is  cold, 
or  the  convict  in  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion. 
The  water  is  also  employed  at  the  freezing  point — 
32  degrees  Fahr.     Here  we  have  a  practical  de- 


monstration of  "  water-killing,"  which  the  allo- 
pathic journals  have  so  much  to  eay  about.  We 
are  sure  the  boldest  and  most  exclusive  hydropath 
in  the  world  would  never  dare  to  risk  his  life,  nor 
hazard  the  life  of  a  patient,  nor  even  a  well  per- 
son's, by  such  a  shower-bathing.  Aside  from  its 
mere  brutality,  all  physiologists  ought  to  know,  as 
all  experienced  hydropaths  do  know,  that  such 
and  all  similar  applications  of  water  are  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme. 

Dr.  Fosgate  gives  the  details  of  cases  in  which 
serious  diseases,  confirmed  insanity,  and  absolute 
death,  resulted  from  this  method  of  punishment. 
The  following  are  among  the  number: — 

"  Convict  number  4,959  was  showered  previous 
to  my  connection  with  the  prison.  He  told  me 
that  while  in  the  stocks,  his  head  ached  as  though 
it  would  certainly  split  open,  when  all  at  once  it 
suddenly  stopped,  and  lie  felt  no  more  pain.  He 
came  out  of  the  stocks  an  insane  man,  hopelessly 
incurable,  though  at  times  he  converses  under- 
Btandingly  about  the  punishment. 

"  Convict  number  5,669  was  showered  with  six 
pails  of  water  discharged  on  his  head  in  a  half 
inch  stream.  Shortly  after  he  fell  into  convul- 
sions, from  which  he  emerged  with  a  mind  totally 
destroyed.  He  was  pardoned  in  about  three 
\  months    afterwards,    and  a   report   subsequently 

>  reached  the  prison  that  lie  did  not  long  survive 
J  the  injury." 

\  Another  method  of  punishment,  more  in  cha- 
;  racter  with  the  tortures  of  the  inquisition  of  the 
I  past  ages,  than  the  Christian  discipline  of  the  pres- 

>  ent  day,  deserves  mention  and  execration.  It  is 
i  called  yoking.  The  yoke  is  formed  of  a  fiat  bar 
)  of  iron  four  or  five  inches  wide,  and  from  five  to 

six  feet  in  length,  with  a  moveable  staple  in  the 
centre  to  encircle  the  neck,  and  a  smaller  one  at 
each  end  to  surround  the  wrists.     All  these  are  so 
arranged  that  by  turning  screws  on  their  protrud- 
ing ends,  on  the  back  of  the  iron  bar,  they  can  be 
tightened  to  any  degree  deemed  expedient.     The 
\  weight  of  the  lightest  yoke  is  thirty-four  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  some  of  them  weigh  forty  pounds. 
|       "  The  principal  objection  to  this  punishment  is," 
i  says  Dr.  Fosgate,  "  that  the  yoke  bears  too  heavily 
'  on  the  cervical  vertebrae.     Most  persons  are  aware 
5  of  the  unpleasant,  and  in  fact,  unsupportable  sen- 
sation produced  even  by  the  weight  of  the  unbut- 
;  toned  coat  and  vest  pressing  upon  the  back  of  the 
neck.     Under  the  weight  of  this  instrument  the 
5  convict  cannot  retain  the  erect  posture  for  even  a 
\  few  minutes  consecutively,  but  is  forced  to  bend 
(  forward  in  his  continual  writhing,  which  brings 
I  the  entire  weight  of  the  bar  upon  the  lower  cer- 
vical vertebrae.     The  arms  are  generally  stretched 
to  their  full  length,   and  from  steady  tension  of 
the  nerves,  are  benumbed,  while  the  hands  turn 
purple,  and  at  times  become  much  swollen.     In 
several  instances  I  have  placed  my  fingers  be- 
neath the  yoke,  and  found  the  pressure  so  great 
that  it  was  actually  painful  to  me.     The  average 
time  of  wearing  the  yoke  i3  about  two  hours." 


A  man  of  average  size  requires  half  a  ton  weight  of 
water  a  year;  and  when  he  has  reached  the  meridian  of 
life,  he  has  consumed  nearly  three  hundred  times  his 
own  weight  of  this  liquid.— Prof.  Draper. 

To  withhold  from  society  facts  regarding  health,  is  a 
sort  of  felony  against  the  common  rights  of  human  na- 
ture.— Dr.  Lambe. 
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The    Hydropathic  Encyclopedia  :    A    Complete 
system  of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene.    An  illustrated 
•work,  embracing  Outlines  of  Anatomy  ;  Physiology 
of  the  Human  Body  ;  Hygienic  Agencies,  and  the 
Preservation  of  Health  ;  Dietetics  and  Hydropathic 
Cookery  ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water-Treatment; 
Special  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  includ- 
ing the  nature,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of 
all  known  diseases;  Application  to  surgical  diseases  ; 
Application  of  Hydropathy  to   Midwifery  and  the 
Nursery,  with  a  glossary  Table  of  Contents,  and  a 
complete  Index.— By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.    Two  large 
volumes,   substantially  bound,  price  $2  50.     New 
York  and  Boston,  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Publishers. 
-This  elaborate  work  has  found  favor,  not  only  as  a 
guide  for  the  home  practice  of  Water-Cure  in  families, 
but  also  among  Medical  men  of  every  faith.    We  have 
good  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  yet  be  introduced  into 
medical  colleges  as  a  text  book  for  students,  and  when 
this  is  done, "  good-bye"  to  most  of  the  antiquated  and 
absurd  practices  in  the  healing  art.     Nature  will  be 
consulted  more,  and  art  less,  in  the  curing  of  disease, 
and  in  prolonging  human  life. 

This  great  work  has  received  the  highest  commen- 
dations from  the  American  Press,  without  a  single 
dissenting  voice;  which,  together  with  our  knowledge 
of  its  superior  and  unequalled  merits,  confirms  us 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  soon  become  the  stand- 
ard work  on  Hydropathy.  Certainly  nothing  in 
Europe  or  America  has  yet  been  attempted  which  can 
approach  it  in  either  execution,  completeness  in  detail, 
or  general  excellence.  It  must  quickly  find  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  every  disciple  of  Hydropathy. 

Hints  on  Dress  and  Beauty.    By  Mrs.  E.  Oakes 
Smith.     One  Vol.  12mo.     Price  25  Cents.— New 
York  and  Boston,  Fowlers  and  Wells,  publishers. 
Of  all  the  productions  by  this  voluminous  writer, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  present,  her  last 
work,  superior  to  any,  or  every  other,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.     Decidedly  superior  in  practical  use- 
fulness, if  not  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view. 
In  her  preface  she  says  : — 

The  current  of  public  opinion  has  been,  for  more 
than  a  year,  tending  to  a  reform  in  Dress,  and  hun- 
dreds of  women  confess  to  a  desire  for  the  Reform 
Costume,  but  have  not  the  courage  to  assume  it.    I 
really  do  not  see  that  anything  very  heroic  is  done  by  I 
shortening  the  skirt  a  few  inches — one  would  think  J 
the  reverse,  if  drabbling  in  mud  in  rainy  weather  were   \ 
the    real    test    of    heroism,   presenting,   as    women  < 
thus  do,  an  appearance  utterly  indelicate  and  unlady-  j 
like.     Women  say  they  are  "  squeamish"  at  being 
stared  at ;  but  this  inconvenience  is  but  temporary,  as  < 
the  experience  of  hundreds  can  testify.    If  one  dress  ( 
more  than  another  be  best  adapted  to  my  convenience   < 
or  my  purse,  I  really  do  not  see  that  my  neighbor  has 
anything  to  do  in  the  matter.    I  suspect  this  "  squea-  > 
mishness,"  (for  I  quote  a  word  often  used  by  those  j 
who  are  afraid  to  think  for  themselves,)  is  another  i 
way  of  indicating  a  wholesale  imbecility  of  character,  < 
by  which  every  woman  thinks  she  must  do  precisely 
as  every  other  woman  has  done,  does,  or  is  expected  to  j 
do. 

'It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  women  will  "  wear  \ 
the  heart  upon  the  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at" — will 
wear  the  soul  outside  of  the  body,  to  be  blown  upon 
"  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  rather  than  be  castled 
within,  sure  and  steadfast,  looking  from  the  "  loop 
holes  of  retreat,"  and  judging  for  themselves.  My 
neighbor's  way  of  thinking  or  acting  may  be  very 
well  for  her — it  is  her  concern,  not  mine  ;  but  her 
way  of  thinking  or  acting  will  not  do  for  me.  She 
eats  pork  and  sausages — I  revolt  from  both  ;  what 
then  ?  am  I  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  her,  and  call  her  to 
account  for  eating  pork  or  sausages  ?  Again,  she 
may  wear  a  man's  hat,  while  I  prefer  a  bonnet  ;  she 
may  wear  false  hair  to  conceal  a  change  in  the  circu- 
lations, while  I  think  the  gray  hair  preferable  ;  what 
then  ?  shall  we  intermeddle,  be  impertinent,  and 
render  each  other  uncomfortable  on  these  grounds  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  simply  a  difference  in  taste,  cul- 
ture, or  opinion  ;  involves  nothing  vital  to  either  of  us, 


and  indeed  concerns  only  ourselves  individually  ;  and 
if  either  of  us  were  so  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  the 
other  as  to  change  our  habit  except  upon  clear  convic- 
tion, we  must  be  irretrievably  imbecile. 

We  must  aim  at  the  highest,  the  best,  and  in  so  doing 
we  shall  often  need  cast  aside  the  old  furnishing  of 
both  our  minds  and  bodies,  as  things  that  have  sur- 
vived their  use,  and  we  should  no  more  feel  regret  at 
doing  this,  than  Ave  do  in  casting  off  anything  else  that 
retards  our  way,  or  has  ceased  to  be  needful  to  us. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  reform  is  slowly,  but 
surely,  making  its  way.  For  traveling,  its  benefits  are 
so  palpable  that  in  time  it  will  certainly  be  the  only 
dress  recommended  by  economy,  convenience,  and 
good  taste. 

Looking  at  the  subject  of  Dress,  as  we  always  have, 
in  the  light  of  physiology,  we  cannot  but  feel  the 
immensity  of  its  importance.  It  is  conceded  by 
Physicians,  and  well  known  to  all  sane  and  intelligent 
people,  that  our  murderous  fashions  have  brought 
more  disease  and  suffering  into  the  world,  than  almost 
any  other  form  of  sin.  Bat  let  us  hope  that  IHght 
Lacing  will  soon  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  past,  and 
regarded,  as  it  really  is  at  the  present  time,  an  unpar- 
donable sin. 

"  Hints  on  Dress  and  Beauty,"  contain  arguments 
unanswerable  in  favor  of  the  Dress  Reform.  We  can 
quote  but  a  few  paragraphs,  referring  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself,  for  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  whole 
subject. 

By  a  national  independence  as  to  Fashion,  each 
woman  could  devise  what  was  best  adapted  to  her 
peculiarities,  while  the  simplicity  of  our  reform  dress 
would  be  adapted  to  all.  A  woman  should  never  be 
old — never  unlovely.  I  do  not  see  why  people  should 
be  sick,  and  stupid,  and  old,  and  unloving  and  unloved. 
Every  period  of  life  is  full  of  beauty,  from  that  of  the 
the  bread  and  butter  girl,  to  that  of  the  staid  matron 
of  seventy  summers ;  and  as  for  the  other  sex,  who 
look  so  incongruous,  dressing  as  they- do, padded  and 
tightened,  how  shallow  is  their  aspect  as  they  advance 
in  life,  compared  with  the  godlike  dignity  of  the 
Patriarchs  in  their  flowing  beards  and  oriental  robes, 
unscathed  by  either  tailor  or  barber. 

Let  us  adopt  a  dress  that  shall  be  light,  convenient, 
and  easy  of  adjustment — one  which  a  lady  can  put  on 
without  calling  in  her  neighbors  for  help — one  in 
which  we  can  move  freely,  nor  fear  the  dust  nor  the 
rain  ;  in  which  we  can  work,  if  we  will,  without  the 
trouble  of  gathering  up  an  acre  of  a  skirt.  We  see 
what  the  Quakers  have  done  by  simple  permanency, 
the  drab  and  the  broad  brim  having  become  a  passport 
for  respectability — but  this  dress,  having  been  adopted 
at  a  period  when  severity  and  sanctity  were  the  great 
aim,  and  not  elegance  of  form  or  beauty  of  color, 
would  be  ill  adapted  to  our  present  needs. 

Let  us  have  a  simple  Grecian  jacket,  or  sack  reach- 
ing below  the  knee,  with  pockets  on  each  side,  button- 
ing from  the  throat  downward.  Trowsers  of  the  same 
material  for  the  street ;  the  Turkish  form  seems  most 
approved,  but  is  less  convenient  I  apprehend,  and  lesi 
becoming  than  the  simple  plain  trowsers  form.  A 
small  snug  covering  for  the  head,  perhaps  a  gipsy  hat, 
and  boots  such  as  are  worn  by  ladies  of  rank  in 
Russia,  which  can  be  put  on  without  the  trouble  of 
lacing.  This  would  be  perfectly  feminine,  need  not 
alarm  the  other  sex  with  suspicion  that  we  mean  to 
usurp  their  prerogatives,  and  would  be  at  once  com- 
fortable and  inexpensive.  Health,  cleanliness,  and 
beauty  would  be  promoted  by  its  adoption,  whereas 
now  we  grow  wrinkled,  and  sallow,  and  meagre  from 
insufficient  air  and  exercise,  and  by  unnatural  compres- 
sions. We  should  escape  the  bondage  of  so  much 
drapery,  and  lift  our  hands  to  the  zenith  without 
endangering  hooks  and  eyes.  We  could  breath  freely 
as  great  spirits  need  to  breathe,  for  I  believe  a  com- 
pressed bust  is  fatal  to  all  magnanimous  achievements.. 
Napoleon  could  never  have  conquered  empires  cased 
in  whalebone,  nor  Milton  have  written  his  Paradise 
Lost  in  a  tight  bodice. 

A  lady  is  such  by  the  very  construction  of  her  bones 
and  muscles,  by  the  nerves  of  her  body,  and  the  tex- 
ture of  her  mind  ;  she  does  not  need  the  touch  of  the 
dress-maker,  nor  the  stamp  of  a  coin  to  distinguish 
her  as  such.  She  does  not  need  to  flaunt  her  advan- 
tages abroad  on  the  highway,  she  does  not  need  to 
claim  immunities  because  of  her  beauty  even.  Pretti- 
ness  is  so  common  that  it  ceases  to  please  ;  while  the 
deep  sentiment  of  a  higher  manifestation  is  so  subtle 
and  so  all-pervading,  that  no  woman  need  be  vain  over 
even  a  large  endowment.  The  red  cheek  and  full  out- 
line of  an  Audrey  finds  a  Touchstone  to  admire,  and 
as  it  goes  onward  from  grace  of  form  to  nobleness  of 
feature,  still  onward  to  where  the  soul  breathes  in- the 
face,  and  we  feel  ourselves  nearest  the  Divine,  in  every 


j  stage  there  are  beings  prepared  to  recognise  it,  and  to 
;  grow  into  love  and  worship. 

Let  us  look  the  absurdities  of  the  prevailing  mode 
j  full  in  the  face,  and  challenge  a  reform.    Let  us  look 
I  our  mean  ambition  in  the  face,  and  grow  more  true  to 
j  our  humanity.    Let  us  reject  the  cumbersome  and  the 
petty  articles  of  dress  that  make  us  listless  and  un- 
comfortable, and  fret  our  tempers  and  impair  our 
j  beauty.    Hooks  and  eyes  and  pigmy  buttons  for  espe- 
<  cial  torment.     Let  us  discard  them  in  heaps  ;  they 
belittle  and  annoy  us,  and  heaven  knows  we  do  not 
need  the  aid  of  such  things  in  life  to  give   us  dis- 
comfort.   If  we  must  be  martyrs,  let  ns  be  so  in  a 
great  cause,  and  not  for  tape  and  buttons. 

After  other  elaborate  and  pointed  remarks  on  invi- 
dious distinctions — Natural  inferences  of  the  Turkish 
women — Genius  the  patent  of  nobility — Full  rich 
natures,  &c,  the  volume  is  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  and  eloquent  language  : — 

Finally,  by  the  attention  to  air  and  exercise  which 
the  new  costume  would  not  only  admit  but  challenge, 
we  might  go  on  beautiful  and  attractive  to  the  very 
close — softening  gently  from  the  girl  into  the  woman 
— ripening,  and  reposing  in  the  full,  rich  and  harmo- 
nious being,  from  youth  to  mature  life,  and  thence  to 
the  magnanimity  of  age.  I  see  no  need  of  decay  and 
dotage,  of  unloveliness  and  neglect,  but  each  sphere 
well  filled  ;  and  each  period  beautiful  in  its  complete- 
ness. As  the  purposes  of  this  life  recede  from  ns,  we 
should  grow  sublime  in  the  opening  halos  of  the  eter- 
nal world,  till  we  finally  depart, 

"  Like  one  who  -wraps  the  drapery  of  his  conch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


Is  rr  Possible'? — We  are  often  astonished,  when 
considering  the  rapidity  with  which  "old  time" 
passes  away;  yet,  when  we  contemplate  the  vast 
strides  and  achievements  of  civilized  man,  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
world,  it  is  a  source  of  equal  wonderment  and  surprise. 

It  was  but  recently — not  forty-five  years  ago — when 
the  first  Steamboat  was  introduced  upon  our  inland 
waters.  How  is  it  now  1  Our  rivers,  our  lakes,  and 
all  the  seas  and  oceans,  are  plowed  with  mighty 
steamers,  traversing  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world. 
In  America  alone,  there  are  now  between  two  and 
three  thousand  Steamboats  in  active  operation,  be- 
sides hundreds  more  now  building.  Our  example, 
in  this  respect,  is  being  followed  in  all  parts  of  the  old 
world.  The  most  vivid  imagination,  or  the  most  pene- 
trating intellect,  cannot  predict  or  foretell  the  result 
of  this  new  Steamboat  revolution. 

Then  look  at  the  modern  Railroad  movement ! 
Who  shall  attempt  to  compute  the  humanizing  and 
civilizing  power  of  the  Locomotive  1  The  labor  of 
thousands  of  men,  and  millions  of  horses,  performed  in 
a  day  !  with  yet  work  enough  left  for  all. 

Then  again,  look  at  the  almost  invincible,  yet  God- 
like and  omnipotent  Telegraph,  encircling  and  rami- 
fying land  and  sea,  conveying  intelligence,  with  the 
quickness  of  thought,  the  world  over  !  Look  at  these 
things,  realize  them,  and  then  say  whether  or  not 
"  the  world  is  standing  still  !"  No,  time  passes  quick- 
ly. It  flics,  even  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
Nor  can  we,  by  the  most  judicious  expenditure  of 
time,  have  too  much  of  it  to  do  good  in  the  world, 
or  to  properly  fulfill  our  destiny.  "  Man  was  made  to 
work,"  and  to  do  with  his  might,  whatever  his  intel- 
lect and  moral  sentiments  direct. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
this  Journal  closes  with  the  next  number. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1852,  a  new  volume  commences. 
We  are  ready  for  it.     It  is  a  part  of  our  business  to 
anticipate  time.    Already  we  have  our  engravers  at     i. 
work,  preparing  illustrations  for  the  new  volume  ;  wri-    s  ^ 
ters  are  arranging  their  best  thoughts  for  publication.    V? 
Our  work  is  before  us,  our  duty  clearly  denned,  and  by  j&|^ 
the  help  of  God,  and  a  generous  public,  we  shall  do  it. 
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The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. — The  author  of 
this  highly  valuable  publication  has  adopted  the  sensi- 
ble plan  of  adapting  it,  in  language  and  style,  to  the  com- 
prehension and  wants  of  the  people.  He  can  give  us 
the  real  doctor  talk  in  big  Latin  and  Greek  words,  but 
as  he  is  not  writing  for  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  but  for 
the  people  who  talk  English,  he  communicates  his 
ideas  so  we  can  understand  him.  Nor  are  his  pre- 
scriptions among  the  •non-come-atables  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  people,  but  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  And 
this  book  tells  us  how,  when,  and  where  to  use  water 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  condition  of  the  patient. — 
New  Lisbond  Aurora. 

Phlegmonous  Erysipelas. — About  a  month  ago, 
I  felt  a  sharp  pain  on  the  inside  of  the  third  ringer  of 
my  left  hand,  like  a  blister,  but  it  grew  worse  and 
black  colored.    It  was  pronounced  a  fellon,  and  treated 

as  such  by  an  Allopathic  physician   in   N ,  who 

poulticed  it  with  slippery  elm  and  comfrey  three  times 
a  day,  but  it  kept  growing  worse,  with  the  most  intense 
pain  and  sleepless  nights.  The  pain  grew  so  intolera- 
ble, and  the  finger  looked  so  frightful,  that  1  went  in  the 
cars,  116  miles,  to  the  Cleveland  Water-Cure,  whero 
my  case  was  at  once  pronounced  Erysipelas  ;  and  with 
wet  bandages  and  half  baths,  the  hand  burst  and  dis- 
charged in  three  days,  and  the  inflammation  was  then 
subdued,  and  I  was  then  comforted  with  the  informa- 
tion that  I  had  narrowly  escaped  with  my  life,  that  the 
inflammation  had  got  part  way  up  my  arm,  and  that  if 
it  had  reached  the  body,  1  should  have  had  a  "  wood- 
en surtout"  made  for  me.  The  flesh  on  the  inside  of 
the  finger  deadened  and  sloughed  off  to  the  tendon  and 
bone,  and  new  flesh  is  growing  in  its  place.  Mean- 
while, my  general  health  is  fast  improving  under  the 
influence  of  half  baths,  sitz  baths,  packings,  Water- 
cure  diet,  fresh  air,  and  exercise.  H.  c.  F. 

Female  Midwives. — By  Caroline  Morley. — I  have 
long  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  Allo- 
pathic physicians,  and  much  in  favor  of  the  Water- 
Cure  system,  never  doubting  that  it  is  better  to  be 
drowned  than  drugged  to  death.  I  have  read  your 
Journal  with  interest,  and  am  constrained  to  say  that 
it  contains  more  true  philosophy,  more  useful  knowl- 
edge, and  moro  practical  information,  than  any  other 
publication  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Yet  in  one 
respect,  allow  me  to  say  I  consider  you  guilty  of  a 
great  and  glaring  inconsistency.  You  strenuously  ad- 
vocate the  propriety  of  women  becoming  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  yet  you  seem  to  exclude  them  from  the 
place  where  common  sense  and  common  decency  would 
seem  most  imperatively  to  demand  their  presence.  In 
the  May  No.  of  your  Journal  1  notice  an  article  which 
/  thought  about  as  highly  deserving  the  censure  of  all 
pure-minded  people  as  a  similar  one  from  a  certain  Dr. 
Cleveland  which  so  vexed  the  righteous  souls  of  some 
extra-sensitive  but  not  very  consistent  reformers. 

Joel  Shew,  M.D.,  in  detailing  a  case  in  midwifery, 
(the  patient  being  a  poor  woman  confined  at  one  of 
your  Water-Cure  establishments,)  says  :  "  Being  very 
much  busied  at  the  time  myself,  my  worthy  friend  Dr. 
Wm.  E.  Rogers,  of  Waymart,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  su- 
perintended the  delivery  in  a  faithful  and  skilful  man- 
ner. With  his  own  hands  he  changed  the  ivet  cloths 
every  Jew  minutes  during  the  period  of  four  hours. 
These  of  course  aided  very  materially  in  warding  off 
after-pains  and  all  other  evils  incident  to  the  puerperal 
state." 

Indeed,  with  his  own  skillful  hands  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman, this  scientific  practitioner,  performed  a  service 
for  this  woman,  which  no  person  should  ever  under- 
take, without  first  having  an  M.D.  appended  to  his 
name. 

Seriously,  it  seems  to  me  you  had  better  cast  the 
beam  out  of  your  own  eye,  then  shall  you  see  clearly 
to  cast  the  mote  out  of  your  brother's  eye.  And  when 
you,  who  are  about  right  in  other  respects,  set  a  good 
example  in  this,  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the 
feelings  of  delicate  and  pure-minded  women  will  no 
longer  be  outraged  by  base  practitioners  in  the  shame- 


less and  needless  manner  above  alluded  to.  In  Heav- 
en's name,  if  you  are  really  an  advocate  of  Woman's 
Flights,  if  you  truly  desire  her  elevation  and  advance- 
ment, reduce  your  theory  to  practice,  and  let  us  hear 
after  this  what  success  your  female  M.D.'s  can  have 
in  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  they  certainly 
ought  to  understand,  but  of  which  they  seem  to  con- 
sider the  height  of  refinement  to  remain  in  blissful 
ignorance. 

P.  S.  If  you  think  it  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  a  woman  during  confinement  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  skilful  and  scientific  accoucheur,  you  are  entirely 
mistaken.  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  it 
requires  nothing  but  good  judgment  and  a  little  expe- 
rience, in  all  common  cases,  and  that  1  am  certain 
includes  nearly  the  whole  !  c.  M. 

[There.  Hope  Caroline  feels  better  now.  We  have 
not  had  such  a  scolding  before,  since  the  "flood." 
But  we  felt  in  "  duty  bound  "  to  take  it  thus  publicly, 
hoping  it  would  do  good.  We  thank  Caroline  for  the 
first  few  lines  of  her  communication,  and  suppose  we 
"  orto  "  for  the  last.  But  we  shall  leave  those  M.D.'s 
who  have  offended,  to  answer  for  themselves,  while  wo 
shall  look  out  for  our  cars,  and  tho  Journal  in  future. 

P.  S.  We  may  add,  it  is  hoped  that  the  numerous 
Female  Medical  Colleges  which  we  have  nourished  and 
cherished,  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  all  the  midwives 
our  growing  country  may  need.  Then,  man-midwives 
will  no  longer  be  wanted.  It  is  not  probable  that  they 
crave  or  seek  this  branch  of  medical  practice,  but  only 
attend  when  solicited  to  do  so. 

Again,  we  think  Caroline  fails  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  our  fashionable  women,  when  she  says,  "  It 
requires  nothing  but  good  judgment,"  &c,  &c.  There 
are  not  a  few  very  intelligent  women  who  barely  sur- 
vive this  critical  period,  even  under  the  most  skilful 
treatment.] 


GOSSIP  FROM  BOSTON. 

BY    NOGGS. 

Dear  Gossips — Since  last  I  wrote  you  1  have  been 
greatly  amused  by  the  proceedings  of  a  certain  M.  D. 
and  his  friends,  the  enemies  of  the  only  true  Medical 

Gospel,  in  S d,  Vt.     The  facts  were  these.    A 

lady  of  strong  intellect  but  feeble  constitution,  was,  in 
due  course  of  time  after  a  late-in-life  marriage,  "  con- 
fined" literally,  and  kept  so  for  two  weeks,  and  during 
that  time  was  much  worse  treated  than  any  of  our 
State  Prison  convicts  are,  for  (hey  have  plenty* of  cold 
water  allowed  them,  but  she  was  absolutely  forbidden 
to  drink  any,  though  burning  up  within  for  the  want 
of  it.  The  child  did  not  live,  and  the  nurse,  a  woman 
of  strong  good  sense,  familiar  with  the  Water-Cure, 
left  her  after  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the  Doctor 
and  friends  being  opposed  to  the  patient's  being  made 
comfortable,  the  patient  herself  being  a  most  zealous 
believer  in  the  Water-Cure,  but  the  mother  thereof 
as  obstinate  an  opposer.  Inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum set  in,  and  a  small  abscess  appeared  near  the 
arm  pit.  Her  attendant  politely  called  a  physician  ! 
Said  she  was  "  doing  well  as  could  be  expected,"  and 
that  nothing  but  the  abscess  hindered  her  from  being 
well ! 

As  the  reader  will  suppose,  who  is  at  all  conversant 
with  these  things,  the  patient  grew  worse  rapidly,  and 
at  last  the  fond,  but  ignorantly  prejudiced  mother, 

consented  that  Dr.  K ,  "  the  Cold- Water  Doctor 

from  Boston,"  should  be  sent  for,  as  it  was  evident 
even  to  her,  that  her  daughter  was   sinking  fast. 

When  Dr.  K arrived,  he  found  her  almost  unable 

to  speak  loud,  and  breathing  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty ;  the  bowels  were  very  sensitive  and  swollen,  the 
tongue  coated,  and  very  red  on  the  edges  and  tip,  and 
evidently  rapidly  declining.     In  consultation  with  the 

attendant  "  Doctor."  Dr.  K made  him  own  that 

the  prospects  of  the  case  were,  to  say  the  least,  very 
dubious,  though  till  then  he  hadn't  thought  much 
about  her  anyway.    He  of  course  refused  to  have 


anything  to  do  with  tho  Water-Cure,  as  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  applications,  &c,  he  said,  and  left 
the  case  in  tho  Water-Cure  Doctor's  hands.  In  the 
meantime  her  husband,  a  firm  and  intelligent  believer 
in  the  Hydropathic  system,  had  gone  for  the  former 
nurse,  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  save  his 
beloved  wife. 

But  alas,  though  the  water  relieved  her  beyond  all 
measure,  as  she  herself  affirmed,  it  was  too  late  to  save 
her,  although  the  next  day  or  two  she  was  so  much 
better ;  the  husband  wrote  to  the  Doctor  in  Boston, 
thanking  him  for  saving  his  partner's  life  ;  she  died 
about  the  twentieth  day,  I  think,  after  her  accouch- 
ment,  and  immediately  such  a  hue  and  cry  as  the 
Doctor  and  his  satelites  got  up,  y»u  see  only  in  places 
where  the  whole  gospel  has  never  been  preached. 
They  said  that  "  the  Water-Cure  Quack  from  Boston 
had  killed  a  Vermonter,  and  ought  to  be  hung  !" 
Poor  fools.  They  think  thus  to  keep  sensible  people 
off  the  true  scent,  but  they  are  mistaken  ;  the  thief 
himself  may  cry  "  stop  thief,"  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
there  are  enough  good  witnesses  in  this  case  to  prove 
who  was  the  delinquent.  But  human  nature  is  human 
nature,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  after  all,  that  the 
"  Doctor,"  who  through  ignorance  or  inattention, 
probably  both,  lets  a  patient  die,  should  want  to  lay 
her  death  at  some  body  else's  door,  but  facts  arc  stub- 
born things,  if  they  can  get  round  them.     Dr.  K 

says  "  he  should  like  to  see  'em  do  it." 

Speaking  of  facts,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendall  Holmes,  who 
is  you  know  a  witty  man,  is  constantly  engaged  in 
giving  lectures  before  Lyceums,  on  physio  ;  he  don't  let 
'em  know  beforehand  what  he  is  a  going  to  give  'em, 
but  when  he  gets  'em  all  by  the  nose,  as  it  were,  ho 
pours  down  their  reluctant  throats  his  nauseous  drugs 
and  doses  ;  he  gilds  his  pills,  'tis  true,  with  wit.  but 
they  rankle  in  the  stomachs  of  very  many  of  his  audi- 
ences, as  1  happen  to  know,  and  where  it  will  do,  or 
he  thinks  so,  he  gives  Homoeopathy  and  Hydropathy 
particular  fits.  He  says  that  "  Hydropathy  is  as  old 
as  the  deluge,  and  that  that  operation  was  the  first 
grand  experiment  of  the  Water-Cure,  but  that  it 
killed,  according  to  all  accounts,  more  than  it  cured  !" 

Dr.  K being  called  on  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances to  follow  the  learned  gentleman,  by  the  Hy- 
dros, who  didn't  exactly  like  the  way  in  which  they 
were  made  to  swallow  the  witty  Doctor's  physic, 
acknowledged  the  facts  in  the  deluge  case,  but  said  he 
believed  even  in  that  somewhat  boldly  treated  case, 
the  "  Water  Cure"  saved  all  that  were  worth  savin" 
and  that's  all  we  could  ask  of  any  cure  ! 

At  any  rate,  if  Allopathy  will  do  a  hundred  part  as 
much  as  this,  we  will  never  say  more  about  Hydro- 
pathy. 

By  the  way,  isn't  it  strange  that  none  of  these 
mighty  pundits,  of  the  medic  world,  have  never  tried 
to  convince  anybody  that  this  Water-Cure  idea  is  a 
humbug,  by  giving  them  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  1 
Surely,  if  it  is  so,  it  can  be  proved. 

If  God's  laws  don't  mean  anything,  somebody  must 
have  found  it  out  by  this  time. 

And  if  obedience  to  them  isn't  tho  way  to  atone  for 
disobedience  thereto,  in  God's  name  let  us  know  what 
the  way  is.  We  have  had  ridicule  and  wit  enough,  let 
us  have  facts  and  arguments.     We  demand  the  proof. 

"  It  is  hard  to  prove  a  negative, "  they  will  say;  well 
then  prove  an  affirmative.  You  say  that  certain  drugs 
are  necessary  to  cure  of  certain  diseases.  I  challenge 
proof ;  give  us  any  kind  of  a  rational  philosophy  why 
they  should,  and  you  will  satisfy  us,  and  do  what  was 
never  done  before,  viz  ,  give  us  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  the  hope  ye  have  in  ye. 

A  Model  Hotel. — [The  season  for  fashionable  emi- 
gration from  south  and  north  is  near  at  hand.  Like 
Geese,  many  of  the  more  wealthy  portion  of  com- 
munity spend  the  winter  in  the  south,  and  the  summer 
in  the  north.     This  is,  doubtless,  well ;  and  as  the  fa- 
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cilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  transit  increase,  so  will  the 
people  increase  their  travel,  and  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  luxuries,  and  all  that  which  is  most  agreeable  and 
healthful  in  our  various  climates. 

The  increase  of  Railroads  and  Stoamboats  have 
already  increased  travel  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
demand  and  necessity  for  public  houses  in  all  our 
cities,  and  on  all  routes  and  thoroughfares,  that  we 
now  have  Hotels  building,  and  built  on  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  extensive  scale.  Our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  description  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel,  soon  to  be  opened  in  New  York,  by 
our  neighbors,  the  Brothers  Leland,  formerly  of 
Clinton  Hotel  :] 

The  architectural  effects  of  the  Metropolitan  are 
very  striking.  It  is  six  stories  in  height,  and  has  im- 
mense fronts  on  Broadway,  Prince  and  Crosby  streets. 
The  material  of  which  it  is  built  is  brown  stone  ;  and 
it  is  situated  on  a  part  of  the  lot  occupied  by  Niblo's 
Opera  House.  The  whole  area  of  the  hotel,  taking  all 
its  fronts,  embraces  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet. 
It  contains  one  hundred  suits  of  apartments,  embrac- 
ing parlors,  dressing-rooms,  and  bed-rooms,  besides  an 
immense  number  of  single  rooms.  All  these  are  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water  baths,  as  well  as  other 
conveniences  common  to  the  luxurious  age  in  which  we 
live.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  an  establishment 
in  the  world  furnished  with  the  same  amount  of  water, 
steam,  and  gas-pipes. 

We  will  not  "put  up  "at  a  Hotel  where  conveniences 
for  bathing  are  not  provided,  if  we  can  avoid  it.  Above, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  luxury,"  yet  we  consider  it  an 
indispensable  necessity  to  ensure  continued  health. 

The  best  workmen  of  the  country  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  building;  the  owner, 
P.  S.  Van  Rensallaer,  having  spared  no  expense  there- 
in. Evidence  of  this,  we  think,  will  be  gathered  when 
we  state  that  he  has  already  exhausted  nearly  half  a 
million  of  dollars  on  the  work. 

The  marble  adornments  of  the  house  are  truly  su- 
perb, both  in  design  and  finish  ;  the  materials  used 
being  all  of  the  richest  qualities.  There  are  mantles 
of  classic  statuette  designs,  and  others  of  simple  yet 
not  less  beautiful  moulds,  wherein  Sienna,  pink,  Lis- 
bon, brocatelle,  and  pure  white  veins  of  marble,  aroused 
with  the  most  exquisitely  varied  effects. 

Some  thousand  yards  of  the  latest  styles  of  tapestry 
velvet,  as  well  as  five  thousand  yards  of  Brussels  car- 
petings,  have  been  used. 

The  cabinet  work  is  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
styles,  never  before  seen  in  New  York.  An  entirely 
new  pattern  of  rich  cut  glass  has  been  ordered  from 
France,  also  an  elegant  pattern  of  plain  white  porcelain 
China. 

There  has  been  probably  a  larger  order  for  mirrors 
than  ever  before  given  for  any  one  house  in  this  coun- 
try. It  embraces  five  hundred,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  which  are  to  be  of  the  largest  description. 

The  bedding,  as  well  as  everything  else  for  this  im- 
mense establishment,  is  of  the  very  best  quality.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  pronounced  the  Model  Hotel  of 
America. 

A  Letter  from  Lisbon,  "Wisconsin.— Messrs.  Edi- 
tors. My  wife  has  subscribed  for,  and  been  read- 
ing your  Water-Cure  Journal  for  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  and  I  seriously  fear  for  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  consequence.  Our  animal-eating  propensities  are 
likely  to  remain  ungratified.  Tea,  coffee,  and  tobac- 
co, we  will  have  no  use  for  ;  pepper,  salt,  and  snuff,  is 
henceforth  good  for  nothing,  and  physic  is  thrown  to 
the  dogs  ;  rum  and  brandy,  and  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  alcohol,  is  gone  overboard  ;  and  while 
I  am  writing,  my  wife  is  trying  the  virtues  of  cold  wa- 
ter.    Oh  !  how  she  shivers. 

You  see  we  are  brought  up,  all  standing,  against  a 
new  idea,  and  from  this  point  we  look  about  to  see 
how  we  are  to  subsist  the  remainder  of  our  days. 
Brown  bread  and  cold  water,  we  acknowledge,  is  very 
good,  but  to  stomachs  that  have  been  used  to  al- 
most every  thing,  it  looks  like  a  hard  pill.  I  have  been 
trying  to  reduce  my  living  to  some  sort  of  a  system, 
but  for  the  lack  of  some  articles  of  diet,  I  don't  know 
hardly  how  to  do  it.  Perhaps  your  experience  in  these 
things  might  enable  you,  if  you  felt  disposed,  to  give 
us  a  sort  of  standard  in  some  future  Journal,  leaving 


your  readers  to  fill  up  the  small  places  with  such 
things  as  may  come  to  hand. 

Your  paper  is  producing  quite  a  revolution  in  this 
place.  We  have  a  sort  of  a  cold  water  doctor  here, 
that  occasionally  lectures  to  us  on  patent  medicines.  He 
makes  them  out  very  bad  articles,  and  I  rather  guess  he 
tells  the  truth,  for  I  have  tested  them  pretty  thorough- 
ly myself,  and  never  received  any  benefit  from  them. 
I  could  write  of  what  I  have  seen  of  their  effects,  but  I 
will  not  weary  your  patience.  T.  B.  Storm. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

BY   MRS.    EMILY   BROWN  SPENCER. 

I  CAME  to  where  a  fountain  gushed  its  melody, 
And  its  clear  falling  sound  was  sweetest  harmony  ; 
I  stayed  my  steps  beside  that  fountain,  clear  and  bright, 
To  hear  its  murmurs  sweet,  and  see  its  rainbow-light. 
While  wandering  there  a  voice  seemed  speaking  unto  me, 
From  that  sweet  water's  joyous,  gushing  melody  : 
Tell  mortals  water  gives  them  health,  and  joy,  and  life  ; 
';  Tell  them  to  gird  their  loins,  prepare  well  for  the  strife ; 
Obey  great  Nature's  laws  in  each  respect,  and  they 
Will  break  the  fetters  dire  disease  has  hound,  and  stay 
The  chilling  hand  of  death,  which  grasps  the  human  form, 
And  blighteth  many  buds  that  blush  with  beauty  warm. 
Oh !  tell  them  that  the  drugs  they  use  can  never  cure  ; 
They  hold  out  hope  to  mortals,  and  by  that  allure, 
And  all  unwittingly  are  followed,  e'en  till  death 
Has  sealed  possession  on  them  by  his  frosted  breath. 
Oh  !  tell  them  that  there  is  away  by  which  to  live, 
A  way  which  Nature  will  to  wearied  mortals  give  : 
Tell  them  if  they  will  bathe  in  water  pure  and  clear, 
Live  simple,  breathe  fresh  air,  disease  they  need  not  fear." 
I  listened  :  but  the  fountain's  gushing  melody 
Was  all  I  heard — that  sweet,  melodious  harmony. 
I  looked  around  i  all  Nature  joined  one  choral  song — 
';  That  voice  obeyed,  disease  will  flee  and  life  be  long." 
Payson,  Illinois. 

GOSSIP  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY  A  MECHANIC. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Journal. — As  you  seem  to  have 
but  few  correspondents  in  Pennsylvania,  I  thought  I 
would  send  you  a  short  account  of  "matters  and  things 
in  general,"  and  of  the  "  Pathies "  in  particular. 
Here,  in  one  small  town — Guy's  Mills— we  are  blessed 
(1)  with  four  M.D's.,  viz.  :  two  Allopaths,  one  Thom- 
sonian,  and  one  Homoeopath,  and  I  guess  they're  pretty 
good  doctors,  for  I  have  made  only  eight  coffins  for 
their  patients  in  three  and  a  half  months,  and  those 
were  for  children,  with  one  exception.  The  Allopaths, 
however,  get  the  credit  for  most  of  those  cures.  Ho- 
moeopathy seems  to  be  the  rage  here  just  now  ;  and  I 
guess  ihe  Doctor  has  great  faith  in  that  system,  for  it 
is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  he  recommends  his  pa- 
tients to  try  water  ;  but  as  long  as  he  amuses  his 
patients  with  the  "little  pills,"  and  leaves  nature  to 
work  the  cures,!  don't  believe  he'll  do  much  harm.  A 
little  girl  was  reprimanded  the  other  day  for  eating  a 
quantity  of  the  "  pellets  "  left  by  the  doctor  for  a  pa- 
tient ;  "  why,  ma,"  says  she,  "  they  tasted  so  sweet :" 
who  wouldn't  prefer  such  to  other  nauseous  drugs  1  I 
have  loaned  my  Water-Cure  Journals  to  the  neigh- 
bors ;  and  if  you  don't  believe  they  are  exerting  a  good 
influence,  you  will  when  you  get  the  list  of  subscribers 
that  are  now  making  up  in  this  vicinity — Randolph, 
Crawford  county.  One  man,  who  had  just  lost  a  child 
under  Allopathic  treatment,  remarked  to  me  the  other 
day,  that  "  he  didn't  see  the  use  of  giving  prpper  and 
other  hot  medicines  to  reduce  the  fever."  What  im- 
pudence !  a  man  to  think  for  himself,  and  differently 
from  the  Doctor,  too  1 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  "  Bloomerism  "  be- 
fore I  close.  Now  don't  you  think  you'd  best  be  care- 
ful what  you  say  in  the  "  Journal  "  about  such  an  "  in- 
decent "  costume  1  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  I  think 
the  new  costume  violates  any  physiological  law,  or 
that  it  isn't  more  comfortable  than  the  whale-bone, 
corset,  and  long  skirt  rigging,  and,  perhaps,  even  more 


s  healthful,  but  then  it  looks  so,  and  makes  so  much 
;   talk,  that's  the  trouble. 

>  A  few  of  the  women  hero  have  put  on  the  new  cos- 
',  tume,  and  some  have  even  worn  it  to  church  when  the 
{  roads  were  bad,  and  such  a  fuss  you  never  saw.  Why, 
;  the  Deacon,  and  some  others,  wouldn't  go  to  "  meetin  " 
j  for  some  time,  while  the  boys,  and  a  few  of  the  "  nice 
J  young  men,"  insulted  the  Bloomers,  by  hissing  and 

<  obscene  talk,  even  while  on  their  way  home ;  but  worse 

<  than  all,  the  Pastor  and  his  wifo  were  on  the  side  of 
f  the  persecuted  women.  The  Bloomers  are  firm,  and 
;  won't  give  it  up.     Now  if  you  don't  know  how  to  de- 

<  cide  this  matter,  won't  you  just  ask  "  Noggs"  to  give 
J  us  his  opinion 

t  

< 

'.  Reform  Advancing. — by  j.  r.  h.,of  sykact.-se.— I 
;  am  much  of  my  time  from  home,  preaching  the  (  lospel, 
'<  and  lecturing  on  Temperance  and  other  reformatory 
(  topics;  consequently  I  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  many 
'  families,  and  have  opportunity  of  observing  the  habits 
{  of  a  variety  of  people  in  reference  to  the  use  of  tea  and 
\  coffeo.     This  is  certain,   the  disuse  is  gaining.     My 

<  rule,  for  some  years,  has  been  not  to  drink  tea  or  coffee. 
/  But  I  have  not  always  been  firm  and  consistent  enough 
'.  in  adhering  to  my  rule,  and  occasionally,  as  a  matter 
\  of  compliance  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  custom 

<  of  the  family,  I  have  taken  those  stimulants,  andafter- 
'/  wards  ascertained  that  they  were  prepared  because 
j  "company  had  come."  The  number  of  families  is 
i  fast  increasing,  on  whose  tables  cold  water  is  the  regular 
i  and  welcome  beverage.  Permit  me  to  suggest  the  fol- 
'/  following  Temperance  Pledge  : — 

\  Pure  water  flows  from  many  a  hill, 

Sweet  milk,  we  have  it  as  we  will ; 
So  this  my  pledge,  on  land  and  sea — 
Water  or  Milk  my  drink  shall  be. 


A  Consultation  of  "  Regulars."— Macaulay 
j  thus  describes  the  scene  over  the  dying  Charles  the 
I  Second  : — "  The  fourteen  doctors  who  deliberated  on 
i  the  king's  case  contradicted  each  other  and  them- 
!  selves.  Some  of  them  thought  that  his  fit  was  epilep- 
|  tic,  and  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  have  his  doze 
|  out.  The  majority  pronounced  him  apopleptic,  and 
\  tortured  him  some  hours  like  an  Indian  at  a  stake. 
',  Then,  it  was  determined  to  call  his  complaint  a  fever, 
5  and  to  administer  doses  of  bark.  One  physician,  how- 
/  ever,  (the  most  sensible  of  the  lot !)  protested  against 
i  this  course,  and  assured  the  queen  that  his  brethren 
'.  would  kill  the  king  among  them."  And  kill  him  they 
!  did.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  a  medical  consultation  ! — 
(  iV.  Y.  Sunday  Courier. 

'  [How  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  poor 
'/  Charles,  had  he  not  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Doc- 
i  tors  of  any  sort  1  But  we  can  tell  of  barbarous  deeds 
<  committed  by  doctors,  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  quite 
£  as  bad.  "Wait  a  little  longer,"  and  the  Water-Cure 
',  Journal  will  spoil  that  kind  of  practice.] 


American  Hydropatic  Institute. — This  Medical 
school  of  Water-Cure,  under  charge  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Nichols,  closed  its  second  term  on  the  9th  of  April. 
The  following  persons  graduated  with  honor  : 

Illinois. 

South  Carolina. 
Long  Island. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Connecticut. 
New  York. 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  applications  for  the  third  term,  which  begins  in 
(  November,  are  already  more  than  the  number  of  either 
\  of  the  preceding  classes. 

)  Glen  Haven  Festival. — We  are  glad  to  announce, 
J  by  advertisement,  the  Second  Annual  Festival  to  be 
|  given  on  the  23d  of  next  June,  by  the  proprietors  of  this 
\  delightful  retreat.     We  look  upon  the  plan  as  worthy 


Thomas  Fearnside, 
Charlotte  C.  Sherwood, 
Christopher  N.  Brown, 

IsABELLE  PeNNELL, 

William  P.  Frost, 
Charlotte  Killam, 
Jeromk  B.  Frazier, 
Margaretta  B.  Pierce, 
Thomas  T.  Williams, 
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of  imitation  by  other  establishments.  Were  the  cus- 
tom to  become  general,  it  would  give  an  impetus  to  (he 
Hydropathic  cause,  by  bringing  it  before  the  public. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  an  interesting  report  of 
the  last  year's  festival  was  published  in  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal. 

The  Rock  Spring  Water-Cure.— Dr.  Cox  of  Ma- 
rietta, Georgia,  announces,  by  advertisement,  summer 
arrangements  for  1852.  The  Doctor  has  been  very 
successful  since  his  commencement.  He  says  :  I  have 
added  since  the  last  season,  to  my  establishment,  240 
acres  of  ground,  on  which  there  is  an  excellent  fish- 
pond for  the  amusement  of  patients,  and  a  great  vari- 
ety of  fruits,  and  other  extended  accommodations  for 
their  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  first  considerations  with 
every"  well-ordered  establishment  in  the  country,  to 
have  it  surrounded  with  every  variety  of  fruits,  flowers, 
vines,  etc.,  etc.     All  these  things  will  "pay." 

Sugar-Creek  Falls  Water-Cure. — This  new  es- 
tablishment has  just  been  opened  by  our  friend  and  co- 
worker, Dr.  H.  Frease.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio.  Located  thus  far  from  any 
other  similar  establishments,  conducted  as  it  will  be 
on  pure  Hydropathic  principles,  it  cannot  fail  to  receive 
an  extensive  patronage.  Let  the  people,  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  but  see  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
practice,  and  they  will  have  no  further  need  of  patent 
medicines.  We  shall  look  with  interest  to  the  results  of 
the  Sugar  Creek  Water-Cure. 


I 


The  Orange  Mountain  Water-Cure  is  announced 
as  having  been  greatly  enlarged  during  the  past  win- 
ter.    It  will  now  accommodate  upwards  of  a  hundred 
cure-guests.     This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  tho  most  < 
complete    establishments  in  America  ;  and  the  great  ! 
success  attending  its  present  management,  is  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation  to  those  who  may  wish  to  avail  ; 
themselves  of  its  advantages. 

T.  W.  W.,  when  sending  a  club  of  twenty- four 
subscribers  for  the  Journal,  remarks : — 

"  I  wish  you  God  speed  in  your  undertaking,  and 
that  for  every  one  subscriber  you  have  had  in  1851, 
you  may  have  twenty-three  added  thereto  in  1852, 
which  I  know  could  be  easily  done  by  a  little  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  cause.  The  few  that 
have  been  taken  here  are  doing  wonders.  I  think,  ere 
long,  you  will  mail  one  hundred  copies  to  the  Post- 
office  at  Hamilton,"  Ohio." 

A  Family  Poisoned — Two  dead. — A  poor  family 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  named  Cuthbert,  consisting 
of  the  father,  mother,  two  boys,  a  girl,  and  a  lad  liv- 
ing with  them,  named  John  Cawley,  were  poisoned  last 
night,  while  partaking  of  some  sugar  into  which  some 
poison  had  dropped  from  an  upper  shelf,  where  loose 
papers  of  medicine,  &c.,  had  been  left  by  a  previous 
tenant.  Medical  assistance  was  immediately  rendered, 
but  the  two  sons  died  this  morning.  It  is  hoped  tho 
other  may  recover. 

[This  is  but  another  fatal  fact,  chargable,  not  to  Hy- 
dropathy, but  to  that  system  which  has  peopled  grave- 
yards with  youth  and  innocence,  that  system  which 
we  are  determined  to  supplant,  and  erect  in  its  place 
a  system  which  will  act  in  accordance  with,  and  not  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  life  and 

HEALTH. 

Ding  dong  bell,  Dong  bell  ding,  Ding  bell 
dong. — Thishasbeen  the  doleful  tune  of  the  Allopathic 
Journals  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more, 
with  slight  variations,  and  an  occasional  chorus,  on 
"  Pure,  genuine  Cud  JAver  Oil"  with  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  pikery,  murcury,  and  cat-nip  tea. 
But  we  will  give  them  a  new  tune  to  sing,  in  the 
*'  good  time  coming." 


Experience  and  Testimony. — Nearly  ten  years 
since,  with  a  poor  broken  down  constitution,  we  began 
Our  Home  practice  in  Water-Cure.  We  were  then 
supposed  to  have  incipient  consumption ;  our  elder 
brothers  and  sisters,  four  in  number,  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  that  great  destroyer,  whilst  we  had  been  drug- 
ged and  doctored,  like  the  loved  ones  before  us,  'till 
we  came  near  being  doctored  into  the  Eternal  world. 
But  thanks,  ten  thousand  thanks  to  the  genius  of 
Hydropathy  we  made  his  acquaintance,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  we  have  been  improving,  from  a 
journey  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
to  one  of  miles,  without  the  slightest  fatigue.  We 
have  become  not  only  as  "  a  wonder  unto  many,"  but 
even  as  one  to  ourselves,  scarcely  being  able  to  realize 
so  great  a  change  has  come  over  us.  We  are  as  free 
from  every  symptom  of  consumption  as  can  be,  and 
we  want  to  say,  through  your  columns,  to  ail  predis- 
posed consumptives,  do  as  we  have  done,  and  99-100  of 
you  will  probably  be  thus  free  from  disease  as  we  are. 
Just  "  wash  and  be  healed,"  and  forego  having  "  some 
great  thing  done  for  you."  Never  mind  the  "  far  fetched 
and  dear  bought,"  you  can  have  it  all  at  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  Finding  ourself  in  the  ascendant,  we 
commenced  the  morning  ablution  with  our  four  boys, 
from  two  to  eight  years  old,  then  a  proverb  in  our 
neighborhood  for  being  sickly  children.  The  change 
in  their  case  has  been  as  marked  as  in  ours ;  they  are 
now  as  proverbial  for  health  as  they  were  formerly  for 
sickness,  and  our  doctors  bills  have  dwindled  from  a 
large  sum  annually,  down  to  0,  where  they  bid  fair  to 
continue.  A  brighter  day  is  dawning,  and  we  would 
that  we  could  speak  "  trumpet  tongued"  all  through 
our  land,  and  awaken  the  suffering  thousands  to  the 
truths,  and  filmost  miracles,  of  Water-Cure ;  for  the 
present  we  must  be  content  to  let  our  ray  of  light  shine 
through  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  which  we  are  happy 
in  believing  is  doing  much  to  propagate  this  physical 
Gospel.  We  enclose  here  an  amount  for  two  addi- 
tional subscribers,  being  sixteen  since  new  volume  com- 
menced, without  any  commissions,  save  the  ever  ready 
pay  that  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  doing  good 
to  our  neighbor.—  [West  Milton,  N.  Y.         s.  w. 


To  those    who  Write   for    the   Press. — Much    labor 
and  vexation  would  be  saved  to  editors  and  printers,  if  those   > 
who  write   for   tho    press    would   attend    to   the   following   ; 
advice  : — 

'  In  the  first  place,  all  names — of  county,  place,  or  thing  , 
and  especially  of  individuals — should  be  written  distinctly,  i 
with  dots  over  the  i's,  crosses  only  across  the  t's,  and  a  plain  j 
distinction  between  the  u's  and  n's,  as  a  compositor  has  no  \ 
connecting  sense  of  grammar  to  guide  him  in  deciphering  a  j 
name  when  it  is  obscurely  written.  1 

Secondly — when  the  capital  letter  I  or  J  occurs  in  a  name,  j 
(as  Henry  I.  Jones,)  make  it  with  the  pen  to  represent  it  in  J 
print,  and  then  no  mistake  can  occur ;  and  where  a  list  of 
names,  or  more  than  one,  is  written,  a  comma  should  be  ' 
made  after  each — as  Thomas  Smith  Walker  Johnson  might  l 
be  made  to  signify  one,  two,  or  four  names.  I 

Writers  for  the  press  should  understand  that  compositors,  i 
as  a  general  thing,  are  paid  by  the  piece  for  their  work,  and  ; 
that,  if  their  manuscript  is  badly  written,  it  is  a  downright 
robbery  of  their  labor,  as  they  are  compelled  to  waste  hour 
upon  hour  to  put  it  in  an  intelligible  shape,  which  the  author 
has  hurriedly  or  carelessly  neglected  to  do. — Merchant's 
Magazine. 

In  Press — Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  op  Women.  By 
Joel  Shew,  M.D.  There  are  various  topics  connected  with 
this  subject  not  proper  to  be  discussed  at  length  in  a  public 
Journal.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  volume  for  the  special 
guidance  of  Women  in  the  matters  indicated  in  the  above 
title.  Upon  this  work,  and  that  of  the  "  Children,  their 
Management  and  Diseases,"  (recently  published,)  the  author 
has  been  engaged  during  several  years  past.  The  Work  on 
Midwifert  (including  free  and  explicit  directions  in  regard 
to  Puberty,   Menstruation   and  its  various    disorders,  Preg- 


nancy and  its  management,  Childbirth  and  the  various  dis- 
eases connected  therewith,  &c,  &c,  with  numerous  cases  of 
cure),  is  one  which  we  think  is  particularly  needed  at  this 
stage  of  the  Hydropathic  Reform.  It  will  be  issued  on  the 
first  of  next  June,  in  a  12  mo.  volume  of  between  four  and 
five  hundred  pages,  when  a  more  elaborate  description  will 
given  of  its  contents. 

Wanted. — We  cannot  do  better,  in  this  instance,  than  to 
publish  the  following  letter,  which  explains  itself,  merely  ad- 
ding that  the  City  of  New  Bedford  alone   contains  over  1G,- 

000  inhabitants,  while  the  surrounding  towns  are  thickly 
populated  with  the  very  best  class  of  New  Englanders.  In- 
telligence, morality,  industry,  wealth  and  prosperity,  are 
their  prevailing  characteristics  ;  and  when  Hydropathy  shall 
be  fairly  established  among  them,  health,  happiness,  and 
long  life  will  follow.     Here  is  the  letter  : 

Woodler,  near  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Messrs.  Fowlers 
and  Wells  :  Having  been  for  seven  or  eight  years  a  be- 
liever in  the  Water-Cure  practice,  and  for  several  years  a 
subscriber  to  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  I  am  desirous  thatour 
City  should  be  supplied  with  a  good  Hydropathic  Physician. 

1  doubt  not  but  an  active,  well  educated  and  intelligent 
man,  or  man  and  woman,  would  meet  with  success  and  do 
much  good.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  subscribers  here  al- 
ready to  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  but  not  one  tenth  that 
might  be  obtained  by  a  first  rate  agent  who  should  thoroughly 
canvass  the  City  and  the  adjoining  country.  In  fact  I  think 
a  number  of  agents  in  this  (Bristol)  and  the  adjoining  county 
of  Plymouth,  would  do  well.  Are  there  no  lecturers?  We 
never  hear  or  see  any  this  way.  I  have  been  striving,  (not 
entirely  without  success,)  for  many  years  to  awaken  the  peo- 
ple this  way  to  the  importance  of  the  Water-Cure  as  a  rem- 
edial agent  in  disease,  but  my  residence  in  the  country,  and 
the  cares  of  business  of  other  kinds,  has  rather  circumscribed 
my  efforts.  The  way  however  is  open,  and  the  field  is  al- 
ready ripe  for  the  harvest.  But  the  Water-Cure  Doctor — let 
him  come,  and  if  possible  a  well-educated  and  gentlemanly 
person.  Should  you  know  of  any  such,  please  request  him  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  if  any  further  infor- 
mation, in  the  case  be  required,  I  will  endeavor  to  afford  it. 
With  much  respect,  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  &c. 

Daniel  Rioketson. 
P.  S.  Even  should  there  be  no  such  an  one  as  I  describe,  an 
honest  intelligent  person  who  well  understands  the  Water 
Cure  would  do  well. 

The  Student,  a  Family  Miscellany,  edited  by  N.  A. 
Calkins,  is  published  monthly,  containing  32  large  octavo 
pages,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings. 

Its  object  is  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Improve- 
ment of  Youth  ;  and  being  adapted  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  from  the  child  to  the  aged  sire,  it  is  emphatically 
The  Periodical  which  every  parent  should  procure  for  his 
family.    A  new  Volume  commences  in  May,  1852. 

In  its  pages  are  embraced  the  Natural  Sciences,  Physio- 
logy, Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Botany, 
Geology,  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Poetry,  and  Music. 
The  Sciences  are  treated  in  a  popular  manner,  and  the  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  reading  is  sought  for  in  its  col- 
umns, and  that  best  adapted  to  interest  and  improve  the 
minds  of  the  young. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  The  Student  the  Cheapest  and  most 
widely  useful  Family  Magazine  in  America. 

Terms  in  advance  :  Single  copy,  $1  00  a  year;  15  oopies, 
$10  00.  Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to  Fowlers 
and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

WHAT  OTHERS   SAY  OP  THE  STUDENT. 

As  a  Reading  Book  in  Schools,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
teacher,  it  is  unapproachable.  We  would  not  teach  without 
it,  if  we  had  to  supply  the  school  ourself.  We  have  tried  it, 
and  knoiv  what  it  is. — Sussex  County  Home  Journal. 

Parents  should  subscribe  for  The  Student,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  their  children  ;  it  will  do  them  more  sub- 
stantial good  than  the  filthy  lucre  many  are  striving  to  secure 
for  them. — Somerset  Post. 

The  American  Presidents  — Their  Characters  and  Develop- 
ments, with  Portraits  and  Biographies.  A  beautiful  galaxy, 
presenting  capital  likenesses  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  interesting  sketches  of  their  lives.  It  is  so 
very  beautiful  and  cheap,  that  everybody  will  want  it.  It 
may  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  at  Twelve  Cents  a 
Copy,  or  12  Copies  for  One  Dollar.  Please  enclose  the  amount 
in  a  letter,  and  address  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Publishers, 
13L  Nassau  St.,  New- York. 

d?*The  work  contains  thirteen  excellent  portraits.  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams, Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor, 
and  Fillmore. 

P.  S.  Agents  Wanted  to  sell  this  Portrait  Gallery  in 
every  State,  County  and  Town.  The  most  liberal  terms  of- 
fered to  those  who  buy  to  sell  again. 

It  contains  matter  which  cannot  be  procured  in  any  of  the 
biographies  heretofore  published,  of  those  who  have  held  the 
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reigns  of  government  in  the  United  States  since   its  founda-    ; 
tion.     The   great   and   loading;  characteristics  of  the   Presi- 
dents are  plainly  pointed  out — and  those  familiar  "with   their    - 
peculiarities  in  the   manner  of  executing  the  trusts  commit- 
ted to  them,  will   readily   perceive    from   a  perusal   of  this    i 
work   what  organs  were  the  most  amply  developed  and  most    s 
active.     We  would  advise  our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of    J 
a  copy  the  first  opportunity.     Its  cost  is  trilling,  but  its  con- 
tents arajaluable. — Fort  Byron  Gazette. 

It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  is  worth  a  Dollar  to  any  man.    \ 
— Nurlh  American  Citizen. 
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Our  Books  in  Boston. — New  England  patrons,  who  wish 

for  our  various   publications,  may  always  obtain   them,  in  j 
large  or  small  quaa,titities,  at  our  Boston  establishment,  142 
Washington  Street.     Besides  our  own  publications,  we  keep 

a  supply  of  all  works  on  Physiology,  Phonography,  Phrenol-  ) 

ogy,  and   on   the  natural   sciences  generally,  including  all  j 

progressive  and  Reformatory  works.  > 

Phrenological  Examinations   with   charts,  and   written  \ 

opinions  of  character,  may  also   be   obtained   day  and  even-  } 

ing  at  our  rooms  in  Boston,  No.  142  Washington  Street,  near  i 

the  old  South  Church.  \ 

It  saved  her  life  — Elizabeth  C,  when  sending  us  a  clubof  j 

new  subscribers  from  Champlain,  N.  Y,  writes  as  follows  :  i 

Some  of  the  people  here  seem  inclined  to  swallow  a  little  > 

more  poison,  rather  than    deny    themselves   of   some  of  the  > 

luxuries  of  life  ;  and  rithe  in  anguish  untold,  under  the  pen-  ? 

alty  of  a  violated  law;  and  prefer  thus  to  suffer  more  than  to  ' 

obey  the  laws  of  life   and  health,  and  enjoy  the   choicest  of  ) 

earth's  blessings,   health.     0  health,  what  a  treasure  thou  I 

art !     Suffice  it  to  to  say,  that  I  owe  my  life  and  my  health,  i 

under  God  to  the  blessings  of  the  Water-Cube;   may  its  i 

truths  and  its  blessings   be  dispensed  far  and  wide,  until  the  j 

the  whole  world  shall  learn  to  "  wash  and  be  healed."  j 


Children— Their  Hydropathic  management  in  Health 
and  Disease.  A  descriptive  and  practical  work,  designed  as 
a  guide  for  families  and  physicians.  Illustrated  with  nu- 
merous cases.  By  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.,  12mo.,  432  pages.  Just 
published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  Street,  New 
York,  and  142  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Price  by  mail, 
postage  pre-paid,  One  Dollar  and  Twenty-five  cents. 

"Of  all  the  popular  works  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  present  is  adapted  to  be  of  the 
widest  usefulness,  as  it  treats  with  so  much  sound  judgment 
and  skill  a  subject  of  vital  consequence  to  the  health  of  the 
community.'' — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


City  Subscribers,  and  others,  who  change  their  place  of 
residence,  will  insure  the  prompt  delivery  of  the  Journal  by 
notifying  the  publishers,  stating  where  they  may  wish  it 
sent,  as  well  as  where  now  received.  Country  subscribers 
may  notify  us  through  the  P.  M.,  who  will  frank  all  such  let- 
ters of  notification. 


WORDS    FOR    THE   THOUGHFUL. 

BY   E.    CORPROX. 

[It  is  at  least  one  of  the  "  signs  of  the  times,"  that  so  many 
of  our  most  intelligent,  respectable,  truth,  and  health-loving 
women,  have  taken  a  bold  stand  in  defence  of  that  good 
word — the  dress  reform — in  all  parts  of  our  own,  and  other 
civilized  countries.  This  Journal  shall  remain  true  to 
those  principles  which  have  for  their  objects  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  the  prolongation  of  human  life,  no  matter 
whether  we  receive  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
those  whom  we  seek  to  benefit.  For  the  discussion  of  this 
dress  question;  our  pages  are  open  to  the  women  of  all  na- 
tions.— W.  C.  Journal.] 

Is  not  this  a  glorious  land  of  ours,  a  boasted  land  of  liberty  ? 
Yet,  slavery  in  its  most  tyrannical  form,  holds  thousands,  nay 
millions  of  would  be  noble  minds  within  its  iron  grasp,  and 
they  know  it  not,  they  believe  it  not,  for  the  thralldom  of 
fashion  has  thrown  a  spell  around  them.  How  many  of  our 
fellow  mortals  are  sacrificed  yearly,  at  the  alluring  shrine  of 
fashion.  Could  we  behold  it,  as  the  light  of  eternity  will 
present  it  to  our  view,-what  a  scene  of  suffering  and  anguish 
unutterable,  would  reveal  itself  for  our  consideration.  Is  it 
not  astonishing,  and  even  appalling,  to  see  intelligent  beings 
who  have  a  mind  capable  of  expanding  and  .increasing  in 
knowledge  and  usefulness,  bowing  and  worshiping  and  sacri- 
ficing their  all,  even  their  noble  mind,  to  the  deluding  and 
health-destroying  shrine  of  fashion  ? 

When,  0  when,  will  the  sisters  of  our  race  all  arise,  and 


lake  a  noble  stand  against  the  usurpation  of  fashion  that  hus 
bound  them  in  fetters  so  long,  and  be  independent,  and  nofcli 
and  bo  truly  free?     When  shall  the  good  and  the  virtUOU     bi 

esteemed  and  admired    for  the   plainness,   i   tency,   and 

becoming  neatness  of  their  attire,  more  than  for  the  costly 
and  gaudy  show  with  which  they  are  decked;  and  tho  de- 
formity of  the  human  form,  although  perfect  when  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  its  Almighty  Creator.  Why  should  not 
every  one  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exercising  liberty  of  choico, 
in  regard  to  dress  as  in  other  matters,  and  attire  themselves, 
more  as  comfort  and  convenience  may  dictate,  than  to  yield 
their  better  judgment  to  the  caprices  of  others.  Are  not  the 
educated,  and  enlightened,  and  intelligent  females  of  our 
country,  capable  of  judgment,  sufficiently  to  dress  decently 
and  becomingly,  and  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  laws  of  life 
and  health,  without  being  treated  as  outcasts  in  society? 
For  one,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  kept  within  the  restraints  of 
fashion  long  enough,  and  now  the  light  and  joy  of  long- 
sought  health  is  dawning  on  my  pathway,  and  when  attired 
in  a  short  loose  dress  and  trowsers,  I  can  range,  free  as  the  air 
we  breathe,  "o'er  the  mountain,  the  wood,  and  the  plain, 
and  gather  from  nature's  own  repository  Ihe  invigorating 
influence  requisite  to  adorn  my  cheek  and  brow  with  the 
dark,  yet  rosy  hue  of  health  ;  and  rejoicing  to  see  the  day 
when  the  conservatism  of  fashion  is  yielding  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  1  have  long  thought  and  felt  on  this 
subject,  but  knew  net  where  to  commence  ;  but  now  a  wide 
and  effectual  door  is  opened,  and  may  its  progress  be  onward 
and  upward  till  light,  and  knowledge,  and  liberty,  shall  be 
extended  to  all  of  our  race.  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Dress. — To  Readers  and  Writers. — In  giving  place  to 
the  following  communication  on  "  The  Bloomer  Costume," 
we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  a  full  convert  to  the  new 
fashion — at  all  events,  not  to  the  height  to  which  some  pro- 
pose to  carry  it.  There  are  some  reasons  in  favor  of  the 
change,  and  some  females,  deeming  the  reasons  sufficient,  are 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  right,  in  spite  of  the  mockery  of  the 
the  few.  That  these  independent  women  may  not  be  con- 
demned by  the  captious,  unheard,  we  give  place  to  the  fol- 
lowing temperate  and  well- written  exposure  of  the  evils  that 
have  forced  them  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  long  skirts, 
premising  that  the  text  for  the  comment  is — "  What  is  a 
Bloomer  ?  One  who  pants  for  notoriety" — a  pun  credited  to 
our  own  columns.  To  this  our  correspondent  replies  as  fol- 
lows : — Dollar  Newspaper. 

What  is  a  Bloomer  ?  One  who  has  resolved  to  wear  a  dress 
that  iscomfortable  and  convenient,  regardless  of  the  sneers 
of  those  who  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  imitate 
fashionable  folly.  One  who  does  not  seek  flattery  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health,  life  and  comfort;  who  will  not  distort  Na- 
ture's works  by  compressing  the  waist — thus  destroying  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  organs — who  discards  long,  heavy 
skirts  as  unhealthy  and  inconvenient.  One  whose  time  and 
money  are  more  worthily  devoted  than  in  following  all  the 
silly  fashions  of  the  day  ;  wearing  rich,  costly  silks,  or  gossa- 
mer-like dresses,  to  sweep  the  dust  from  the  floors  and  pave- 
ment. One  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  come  out  against 
all  prevailing  customs  that  are  not  in  accordance  with  rea- 
son and  good  sense.  One  of  those  who,  adopting  the  language 
of  the  poet, 

"  Dare  to  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three." 
Bloomerism  comes  to  us,  not  like  other  fashions,  to  pass 
away  with  the  season.  Its  growth  may,  perhaps,  be  slow  for 
a  few  years,  but  as  sure  as  the  law  of  progress  in  the  human 
mind  is  not  a  visionary  phantom,  it  must  eventually  suc- 
ceed. It  was  not  got  up  by  mantua-makers  and  fashion- 
leaders,  and  it  cannot  be  put  down  by  them.  It  had  its  origin 
among  people  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  whose  ob- 
ject was  not  mere  change  for  novelty's  sake,  and  will  not 
give  it  up  because  it  is  not  immediately  and  universally 
adopted.  No  reform  was  ever  made  in  a  day  ;  an  important 
change  like  this  must  necessarily  be  the  work  of  time  ; 
but  its  final  triumph  is  certain.  Custom,  so  far  as  history 
informs  us,  has  always  ruled  the  world.  There  are  but  few 
who  have  sufficient  courage  to  resist  its  powerful  mandates. 
No  matter  how  important  the  reform,  it  must  pass  through 
the  fiery  ordeal — must  undergo  ridicule  and  contempt.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  every  nation,  and  in  every  age  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  ignorance  ot  the  people,  especially  has  it 
been  so  among  women.  And  why?  Because  their  condition 
in  society  has  been  an  inferior  and  servile  one.  We  laugh 
at  the  absurd  customs  of  other  nations.  We  make  Chinese 
foot-compression  ourstanding  butt  of  ridicule;  yet  we  look 
with  amazing  self-complacency  on  that  monstrous  violation 
of  the  laws  of  life — the  compression  of  the  female  chest.  It 
is  a  sort  of  chronic  suicide.  It  were  better  to  destroy  lile  at 
once,  than  to  suffer  that  living  death— a  broken  constitution, 
and  entail  it  upon  posterity. 

If  all  the  money  expended  for  costly  dresses,  which  have 
been  spoiled,  not  by  serviceable  wear,  but  by  unserviceable 
street-sweeping,  had  been  applied  to  purposes  of  useful  edu- 
cation, much  ignorance  might  have  been  dispelled,  ami  few 
would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  assail  with  impertinent  ridi- 
cule a  reform  so  desirable  as  the  one  in  question.  We  fear 
no  opposition  from  the  educated  and  intelligent ;  for,  although 
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Bast  Marlborough   <  -    Xtr  to.,  Pa. 

[We  should  think,  loft,  silly  simpletons,  the  cold,  cross 
benedicts,  and  the  would-be  "nicoand  proper  conservatives" 
— who  go  for  keeping  things  as  they  "  used  to  was,"  would 
soon  tire  of  attempting  to  convince  sensible  and  intelligent 
women  of  the  impropriety  of  dressing  just  as  they  please  ] 

Our  Prospects.— [To  show  our  readers  with  what  zsal 
friends  and  co-workers  present  the  claims  of  Hydropathy  in 

all  parts  of  the  country  where  it  has  been  tried,  we  copy  the 
following  from  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  as  a  sample  : — 

Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Well*  :— Inclosed  pleaso  find 
Twelve  Dollars,  for  which  you  will  please  send  the  publica- 
tions herein  ordered.  Our  Postmaster,  who  is  an  out-and-out 
Hydropath,  is  getting  up  a  club  for  the  \V.  C.  Journal,  which 
I  hope  he  will  succeed  in  doing.  Finding  his  success  ralhet 
slow,  I  started  an  independent  club  myself;  my  time  being 
wholly  taken  up  as  a  cleric  in  a  dry  goods  house,  1  had  to  rely 
upon  our  customers  to  form  the  club.  If  I  had  tune  to  rii  it 
the  workshops  of  our  mechanics  and  others,  I  would  nor 
despair  of  increasing  it  to  fifty.  The  blessed  Water-Cure,  an 
taught  in  your  Journal,  lias  brought  back  the  bloom  of  health 
to  the  cheeks  of  a  delicate  wife,  and  has  made  our  home 
happy  by  the  addition  of  a  healthy  little  prattler  a  year  old, 
which  has  never  yet  taken  a  single  dose  of  doctor's  die  stuffs, 
and  never  will,  so  long  as  Hydropathy  holds,  as  it  now  does, 
the  first  place  in  my  affections,  above  all  other  modes  of  prac- 
tice. On  the  next  page  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  subscr.bers 
to  your  Journals.  You  will  please  commence  with  the 
January  number,  and  send  immediately,  as  several  are  im- 
patient to  receive  the  Journal.  i.  f.  t. 

A  Sore  Trial  —Two  years  ago  a  Mr.  Moody,  of  Mon- 
mouth, Ct.,  went  to  California,  leaving  his  wife  and  child 
with  her  father.  In  his  letters  he  repeatedly  expressed  a  fer- 
vent wish  that  his  young  wife  should  join  him  in  the  golden 
land.  As  his  circumstances  became  cheering  and  prosperous, 
the  wish  became  more  intense.  Still  no  definite  plan  or  ar- 
rangement was  made.  The  wife,  not  able  to  brook  further 
delay,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  realize  his  wishes  and  her 
own.  • 

She  smarted  for  the  far-off  home  of  her  love.  But  by  some 
wayward  trick  or  fate,  or  the  design  of  Providence  to  hallow 
by  a  great  sacrifice  her  deeply  swelling  love,  his  health  wan 
meantime  impaired,  and  about  the  same  time  she  left  Boston 
he  left  San  Francisco,  to  seek  in  her  love  and  care  the  sus- 
tainment,  the  happiness  his  weakened  health  required.  He 
found,  on  arriving  at  New  York,  he  had  lost  most  of  his  hard 
earnings  by  the  failure  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  made 
investments.  This  cirenstance  so  prayed  on  his  feeble  heart 
that  the  shock  given  him  by  finding  his  home  lonely,  and  her 
he  loved  gone  on  that  hapless  errand  of  love,  broke  his  heart. 
In  one  week  he  was  laid  in  Monmouth  graveyard.  Alas  for 
her  on  her  dark  journey,  doomed  to  end  in  such  a  blight  ! 
May  angels  minister  to  her  bereaved  heart  and  shattered 
spirits ! 

[Now,  the  above  is  exceedingly  pathetio  and  sorrowful, 
yet  how  absurd  to  charge  it  to  "cruel  fate,"  or  the  design  of 
"Providence."  Was  there  ever  a  piece  of  more  miserable 
management  placed  on  record  ?  The  writersays,  "  nodefinite 
plan  or  arrangement  was  >nade,"  yet  these  persons  acted  more 
blindly  than  animals,  who  are  governed  by  instinct  alone. 
Why  did  they  not  first  construct  "  a  plan,"  and  then  act  un- 
derstandingly. 

We  have  no  patience  with  such  heedlessness  and  improvid- 
ence. How  true  it  is,  that  man  gives  himself  the  pain  he 
feels.] 

WatrrCuhe  Hens.—  Three  Eggs  a  Day—  On  the  au- 
thority of  the  Greenfield  Republic,  we  state  that  a  hen  be- 
longing to  Dr.  J.  11.  Hero,  of  the  Water-Cure  at  Alhol.  Mass.. 
layed  within  twenty-four  hours,  three  good  sized  rggs. 
The  hen  was  Cochin  China.  So  much  for  the  Water-Cure 
treatment. 

JE^p"  Didn't  the  hen  have  any  help,  Mr.  Republic. — 
Exchange  paper. 

[A  pretty  good  joke,  but  we  don't  intend  to  let  the  "  regu- 
lars'' enjoy  it  alone  ;  so  here  goes  three  cheers  for  the  "Water 
Curk  Hens."  "Cut-Cut-Cut-Cudo/kul."     Beat  it  if  you  can. 

COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO.] 


Hymen  Broke  Loose  I — Two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
two  marriage  licences  have  been  issued  by  the  the  clerk  of 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  from  the  first  of  January  1851,  an 
average  of  seven  per  day  — Exchange  paper. 

[No  doubt  of  it.    The  fact  is,  there  are  a  great  many  Wl-   *? 
TER-Curb  Journals  taken  in  this  same  Hamilton  county.] 
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I  LOVE  TO  BE  A  BLOOMER. 

BY     L  0  B  A . 

I  love  to  be  a  Bloomerite, 

For  much  I  hate  a  waist  that's  tight, 

I  think  it  no  disgrace  to  me 

To  wear  a  dress,  from  whalebones  free. 

I  hate  to  wear  a  trailing  skirt, 

It  wipes  up  so  much  mud  and  dirt  : 

And  loosely  swings  about  my  feet, 

And  sweeps  the  side-walk  and  the  street. 

Though  some  may  laugh — and  others  sneer, 

When  I  in  Bloomer  dress  appear, 

And  others  still,  may  chance  to  say, 

'Tis  only  done  to  make  display  ; 

I  will  not  mind  their  idle  sneer, 

Their  ridicule  I  do  not  fear, 

For  I  am  happy — I  am  free — 

And  what  they  say  disturbs  not  me. 

The  Miss  whom  wealth  has  freely  blesssed, 

May  flirt,  in  Paris  fashion  dressed, 

Her  satins  through  the  street  may  trail, 

And  carry  on  each  hip — a  bale 

Of  cotton  batting,  if  she  please, 

And  sacrifice  both  health  and  ease  ; 

And  make  her  life  a  life  of  pain, 

The  peris  of  fashion*s  throng  to  gain, — 

And  she  some  brainless  fop  to  please, 

Her  waist  in  fashion's  vice  may  squeeze  ; 

If  she  their  approbation  prize, 

Enough  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

But  I'll  not  do  it — no,  not  I, 

For  health  is  prized  by  me  too  high 

To  be  thus  idly  thrown  away. 

Least  some,  misjudging  me,  should  say  : 

I  wear  it  but  to  make  a  show  ; 

For  they  the  reason  do  not  know 

Why  I  in  Bloomer  dress  appear, 

And  bear  the  frowns  and  scornful  sneer, 

Of  those  who  far  too  proud  may  be 

To  deign  to  even  speak  to  me ; 

The  reason  is,  I  like  it  well, 

How  well — my  pen  can  never  tell. 

« 

A  Rebuke. — Margaret  Fuller  was  at  a  concert  on  one 
occasion,  and  with  a  party  had  gone  early  and  got  a  good 
seat.  A  delicious  symphony  of  Beethoven  was  commenced, 
when  a  young  lady  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen,  who  sat 
immediately  behind  Miss  Fuller's  party,  began  whispering, 
and  kept  up  an  incessant  buzzing,  destroying  every  neigh- 
bor's enjoyment  throughout  the  piece.  After  all  was  over, 
Margaret  leaned  across  one  seat,  and  catching  the  eye  of  this 
girl,  who  was  pretty  and  well  dressed,  said,  in  her  blandest, 
gentlest  voice,  "May  I  speak  with  you  one  moment?" 
"  Certainly,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  a  flattered,  pleased 
look,  bending  forward.  "  I  only  wish  to  say,"  said  Margaret, 
"  that  I  trust  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life  you  will  not 
suffer  so  great  a  degree  of  annoyance  as  you  have  inflicted  on 
a  large  party  of  lovers  of  music  this  evening." 

[Those  who  eat  pea-nuts,  take  snuff  and  sneeze,  or  get  up 
and  go  out  in  meeting-time,  should  read  and  remember  the 
above  rebuke  ] 

A  Famine  Predicted. — The  Deseret  News,  a  Mormon  pa- 
per published  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  city,  Utah  Territory, 
has  the  following  on  this  point  : —  ; 

"  Suppose  it  were  to  commence  next  year  ;  would  the 
wheat  you  now  have  be  worth  any  the  less  to  you  than  it 
would  be  were  it  now  bringing  ten  dollars  per  bushel  1  ', 
And  what  will  you  eat  during  the  famine,  if  you  do  not  lay  ', 
up  in  siore,  in  the  days  of  plenty,  as  Joseph  did  in  Egypt?  | 
And  when  will  you  ever  have  a  better  time  to  make  a  be-  j 
ginning  to  store  your  grain  than  the  present  V 

The  same  writer,  when   speaking  of  the  climate  and  fer-   j 
tility  of  the  soil,  gives  us  this  bit  of  interesting  information  :    j 

Wheat  has  been  sown  at  all  periods,  in  these  vallies  from    ; 
September  to  June,  and  produces  a  good  crop. 

From  these  and  other  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Mormons  had  really  found  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  land  of 
plenty,  if  not  of  peace. 

Good  Advice — Br.  Bailey,  of  the  "'National  Era,"  says 
to  his  correspondents  :  "  When  you  write  for  the  press,  use 
black  ink,  clear,  good  paper,  letters  large  and  plain  enough  to 
be  read  like  print,  and,  if  you  suspect  defects  in  style,  gram- 
mar, or  punctuation,  get  a  friend  to  correct,  and  do  not  call 
upon  the  editor  to  do  it.  He  has  no  time,  and  it  is  not  his 
business." 

[Thank  fortune,  most  of  our  correspondents  are  among  the 
most  intelligent  who  write  for  the  press  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that 
we  are  subjected  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  rejecting  or 
returning  unintelligible  communications.] 


Steam  Boating  on  the  Lakes — As  a  token  of  re- 
spect to  the  enterprising  Capt.  Ward,  his  employees  recent- 
ly presented  him  with  a  silver  pitcher.  In  response,  the 
Captain  said  : — 

"  But  a  few  years  ago,  (1850,)  we  commenced  running  our 
first  steamboat ;  since  that  time  we  have  established  six  lines 
of  steamers — have  carried  as  many  people  as  would  fill  a 
large  State — have  transported  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property — have  built  and  equipped  in  Michi- 
gan eleven  steamers,  and  shall  have  fifteen  in  commission 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  Several  of  them  the  finest  on 
the  western  waters. 

"  During  the  period  in  which  we  have  owned  steamers,  we 
have  never  lost  a  boat  or  a  single  passenger,  nor  have  we 
had  a  boiler  or  flue  burst,  or  any  other  accident  by  which 
life  or  property  has  been  seriously  endangered." 

The  inscription  on  the  pitcher  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Presented  to  Capt.  E.  B.  Ward,  as  a  token  of  respect  for 
the  uniform  courtesy  he  extends  to  those  in  his  employ." 

The  Formation  of  Man's  Character  is  most  essentially 
determined  by  the  external  circumstances  which  are  made  to 
influence  him  before  and  from  his  birth  ;  and  now,  through 
the  guidance  of  the  newly-acquired  science  of  the  effects  of 
external  circumstances  upon  man,  these  circumstances  may 
easily  be  so  ordered  by  society  as  to  determine  the  formation 
of  a  highly  superior  character  in  all  ;— a  character  of  gene- 
ral excellence  in  wisdom  and  goodness ;  but  endlessly  va- 
ried, individually,  according  to  the  diversities  of  innate  phy- 
sical and  mental  constitution. — Robert  Owen's  Journal. 

[The  Laws  of  Hereditary  Descent  are  beginning  to  be 
understood  and  applied  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
we  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when  every  parent 
shall  act  in  accordance  with  these  principles.  To  those  who 
desire  a  complete  elucidation  of  this  whole  subject,  we  refer 
to  a  work  by  0.  S.  Fowler,  of  New- York,  entitled,  "  Here- 
ditary Descent — Its  Laws  and  Facts,  applied  to  Human 
Improvement.  One  vol.  12mo.  pp.  283.  Price  50  cents." 
A  work  of  much  research  and  of  great  practical  utility.] 


Another  Swindle  — Such  traps  as  the  following,  are  set  by 
city  swindlers  to  catch  young  men  from  the  country.  These 
advertisers,  manage  to  get  an  interview  with  the  person,  who 
soon  becomes  their  victim.  A  deposit  from  $25,  $50  to  $100, 
is  usually  required  in  advance.  See  how  cunningly  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  from  one  of  our  city  papers,  is  worded  : 

Ten  Dollars  a  Day  — Wanted,  a  dozen  active  young  men, 
of  good  education  and  address,  to  canvass  the  county  for  one 
of  the  most  popular  publications  of  the  day.  To  young 
men  that  can  bring  the  most  unexceptionable  reference  as  to 
their  capacity  and  honesty,  a  highly  remunerative  per  cent- 
age  will  be  given  ;  and  none  other  need  apply.  Address, 
(postpaid,)  Mr. ,  Broadway  Post  Office,  New -York. 

Many  honest  young  men  are  led  into  such  traps,  "taken 
in,"  and  "  done  for,"  and  the  nameless  swindler  escapes  with 
the  deposits. 

Let  all  young  men  from  the  country,  when  seeking  em- 
ployment in  our  cities,  advise  with  acquaintances,  before  en- 
gaging in  any  neiv  business,  or  depositing  their  money  with 
strangers.  It  will  also  be  well  to  look  out  for  ''pick-pockets," 
gamblers,  drinking  saloons,  and  California  ticket  pedlers. 

Beating   Down. — "What's   the  price  of  this  silk?"   in 
quired  a  deaf  old  lady  of  a  young  shopman. 

"  Seven  shillings,"  was  the  reply. 

"Seventeen  shillings,"  exclaimed  she.  "I'll  give  you 
thirteen.'' 

"  Seven  shillings,  ma'am,  is  the  price  of  the  silk,"  replied 
the  honest  shopman. 

"Oh,  seven  shillings,'  rejoined  the  lady  sharply;  "I'll 
give  you  five." — The  Papers. 

[Mortifying  it  is,  that  the  Christian  people  of  our  country 
should  thus  form  a  habit,  the  very  nature  of  which  tends  to 
make  rogues.  Such  practices  are  unknown  among  the  Turks, 
and  should  be  discountenanced  every  where.  Let  us  reform 
this  evil  by  having  one  price  for  our  goods.  Let  the  "  ask- 
ing" and  "  taking"  price  be  the  same.] 


Requisite  for  a  good  Action  (in  a  legal  sense).  A  lady 
asked  her  uncle,  an  old  lawyer,  what  were  the  requisites  for 
going  to  law  ?  He  answered — "  I  tell  you,  Maria  ;  first,  a 
good  cause;  second,  a  good  purse;  third,  a  good  counsel; 
fourth,  a  good  judge;  fifth,  a  good  jury;  and  sixth,  a  good 
luck." 

Another  says,  "  Law  is  like  a  sieve  ;  you  may  see  through 
it,  but  you  must  be  considerably  reduced  before  you  can  get 
through  it." 

Words,  Words,  Words  — We  often  reject  communica- 
tions because,  instead  of  using  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
writers  use  as  many  as  they  possibly  can  in  dilating  the  sub- 
ject matter. — Washington  Telegraph. 

[Ditto. — And  besides,  a  deluge  of  words.  We  are  often 
compelled  to  go  into  a  pyschological.  or  lh?iesmeric  state"  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  so  completely  is  Ihe  sub- 
ject submerged  with  words,  words,  words.  We  publish  no- 
thing of  that  sort  in  the  Watkr  Cure  Journal.  "  of  course 
not."] 


We  commend  the  following  terrible  lines  to  some  of  our 
correspondents  who  have  forgotten  good  manners,  in  writing 
upon  their  own  business,  and  saddled  us  with  a  postage  of 
five  cents  to  save  themselves  three. — JV.  H.  Oasis. 

"The  man  that  now-a-days  will  write 

And  not  prepay  his  letter, 
Is  worser  than  the  heathens  are, 

What  don't  know  any  better ; 
And  if  you  take  a  fine-tooth  comb, 

And  rake  down  '  all  creation,' 
You  couldn't  find  a  meaner  man 

In  this  here  mighty  nation." 
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Lead  Pipe  in  Cisterns. — Julia,  Brooklyn.  "  I  have  a  cis- 
tern with  very  clear  and  tasteless  water,  but  there  is  nine 
feet  1  1-2  inch  lead  pipe  in  it,  forming  a  part  of  the  pump. 
I  want  to  know  whether  this  lead  pipe,  which  is  continually 
lying  in  the  cistern,  will  spoil  the  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses ?"  It  will.  Lead  pipe  should  only  be  used  when  there 
is  a  constantly  running  stream.  The  purer  the  water  the  more 
it  acts  on  the  lead,  forming  a  poisonous  salt  of  the  metal. 

Visiting  Distant  Patients. — O.  L.  W.,  West  Rupert,  Vt. 
"  Would  any  of  your  Water-Cure  Physicians  come  from  the 
city  about  2il0  miles  to  see  a  patient  in  an  extreme  case, 
providing  you  could  come  by  railroad  ?"  Yes.  The  Hydro- 
pathic practitioners  in  this  city  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
patients  occasionally,  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant. 

Obstructed  Menstruation. — O.  L.  W.  Employ  the  hip- 
bath, abdominal  bandage,  a  morning  sponge-bath  or  drip- 
ping-sheet, and  if  the  patient's  condition  is  feverish  or  in- 
flammatory, give  the  wet  pack  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Full  particulars  of  the  case  of  erysipelas  treated  with  drugs 
will  be  acceptable. 

Western  Fever  and  Ague. — W.  S.  H.  Marshall,  N.  Y. 
"I  am  intending  to  start,  about  the  middle  of  April  or  first  of 
May,  on  a  prospecting  tour  through  the  Western  Stales  of 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Will  you 
inform  me  what  course  to  follow  as  regards  diet,  and  what 
preventives  to  use  to  escape  from  fever  and  ague,  and  other 
fevers  peculiar  to  the  western  country?"  Especially  avoid 
these  three  things  :  stale  salted  meats,  bad  water.and  superfine 
flour.  A  plain,  coarse  vegetable  and  fruit  diet,  and  a  daily 
towel-bath,  are  all  the  preventives  necessary.  When  pure,  soft 
water  is  not  to  be  had.  eat  more  watery  vegetables  or  juicy 
fruits.  Fresh  meat  is  not  objectionable;  nor  is  it  indispen- 
sable. However  hard  it  is  to  wean  the  ignorant  mind  and 
depraved  taste  from  salted  flesh,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
hardly  anything  taken  into  the  human  stomach  is  so  pu- 
trescent and  disease-producing. 

Weak  Eyes  of  Seven  Years'  Standing. — S.  C.  Alfred. 
Many  causes  induce  chronic  weakness  of  vision.  Prominent 
among  them  are,  mercurial  and  antimonial  medicines  ;  too 
much  salted  and  greasy  food  ;  habitually  constipated  bowels, 
&c.  Use  a  daily  towel  and  hip-bath;  walking  foot-baths 
occasionally  ;  and  let  the  diet  be  mostly  dry  and  abstemious 
in  quantity.    Especially  avoid  drinking  hard  water. 

Chronic  Rheumatism  with  Torpid  Liver. — W.  A.  C. 
West,  Martinsburgh.  You  relate  all  the  particulars  of  your 
bathing  part  of  the  water-treatment,  and  say  not  a  word 
about  the  diet !  Perhaps  the  one  thing  needful  is  a  more  un- 
concentrated,  opening  diet.  You  say  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  drugging  a  great  deal  in  former  years.  Sometimes 
the  liver  is  literally  drugged  to  death  ;  and  a  perfect  resto- 
ration of  it  ssecretion  impossible.  You  would  probably  do 
well  to  employ  the  pack  occasionally  in  lieu  of  the  douche. 

Spinal  Disease. — 0.  S  ,  Perkinsville.  Send  us  a  more 
particular  account  of  your  case,  and  then  we  can  advise  you  ; 
its  origin,  progress,  symptoms,  general  health  before  and 
since,  present  management,  &c.  Also  the  amount  of  labor 
performed  or  exercise  taken  ;  the  kind  of  diet  employed, 
Ac,  &c. 
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Misurination. — C.  K.,  Centreville.  Symptoms  like  yours 
may  be  caused  by  calculi,  in  the  form  of  either  gravel  or. 
stone,  inflammation  or  enlarged  prostate.  The  presence  of 
stone  may  be  ascertained  by  sounding.  Probably  gravelly  con- 
cretionscxist  conjointly  wiih  more  or  less  enlargement.  The 
treatment  is,  frequent  tepid  or  cool  hip-baths,  the  abdominal 
girdle  constantly,  and  daily  ablution  in  some  way.  In  the 
case  of  enlarged  prostate,  the  ascending  douche  is  frequently 
the  best  process.  More  important,  however,  than  all  else,  is 
the  regimen.  All  the  water  drank  must  be  pure  and  soft  ; 
and  all  the  food  taken  free  of  salts,  vinegar,  alkalies,  and  every 
foreign  ingredient  ;  even  common  salt  furnishes  material  to 
add  to  the  concretions,  ard  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  acid  or 
alkaline  nature  of  the  urine  is  of  no  practical  consequence. 

Injury  by  A  Fall — G.  II.,  Hartford,  0.  The  head-ache 
should  be  counteracted  by  hip-balhs,  and  careful  attention 
to  maintain  a  free  action  of  the  bowels.  If  there  are  decided 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  the  patient  ought  to  be  at  an  estab- 
lishment for  a  few  weeks  at  least. 

Mumps.  New-born  Infants,  &c  — M.  E.  W  ,  Oberlin,  asks 
a  series  of  questions  requiring  half  a  volume  to  answer.  All 
the  questions  propounded  are  fully  explained  in  the  Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia,  to  which  the  writer  is  referred. 

Piffk  ulty  OF  Swallowing. — J.  C,  Anderson's  Mills. 
Perhaps  your  case  is  correctly  named  paralysis  by  your  phy- 
sicians. 'Wet  bandages  to  the  throat,  the  drop-bath,  a  mode- 
rate douche  along  the  spine,  with  such  other  attention  as  the 
general  health  demands,  constitute  the  appropriate  hydro- 
pathic treatment. 

"Weak  Stomach — D.  N.  should  give  a  more  particular 
description.  The  case  is  probably  prolapsus  or  other  dis- 
placement ;  but  we  like  to  know  certainly  before  prescribing. 
Send  as  full  history  of  her  ailments  and  symptoms  as  you 
please  ;  also  real  name,  for  we  like  to  know  whether  we  are 
talking  to  actual  or  imaginary  beings, 

Umbilical  Hernia. — B.  R.,  Edwardsville,  111.  The  En- 
cyclopedia to  which  you  allude  is  now  ready,  and  contains 
the  information  you  desire  in  the  case  of  your  child. 

Diseased  Kidneys. — C.  C.  B.,  Georgia.  Your  affection 
no  doubt  originates  from  an  obstructed  liver.  Take  a  towel- 
wash  every  morning  ;  a  hip-bath  at  70  deg.  every  evening; 
wear  the  wet  girdle  ;  and  avoid  hard  water,  salted  meals,  snd 
greasy  food. 

Weakness  in  the  Back  — S.  M  ,  New  Garden,  Ohio. 
Your  case  is  probably  muscular — a  kind  of  rheumatism  ;  not 
produced  originally,  but  aggravated  by  your  business — car- 
riage-painting. Continue  the  wet  bandage,  morning  bath 
and  hip-bath.  A  few  packs,  with  hot  bottles  to  the  feet  to 
secure  reaction,  would  do  good  ;  and  a  moderate  douche  to 
the  spine  would  be  advisable,  if  practicable. 

Cough  Succeeding  a  Fever. — J.  B.,  Pennsville,  0. 
Give  the  boy  a  wet  rubbing-sheet  every  morning;  a  hip- 
bath in  the  afternoon  at  70  deg.  ;  apply  the  chest-wrapper, 
and  feed  him  on  plain  vegetable  food.  As  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  processes  of  Water-Cure,  you  would  do 
well  to  send  for  Show's  Manual,  or  the  Encyclopedia. 

Mumps. — S.  A.  B.,  Danby,  Vt.  The  proper  treatment  of 
this  affection,  which,  as  our  correspondent  intimates,  seldom 
troubles  folks  much  who  live  Hydropathically.  is,  the  drip- 
ping sheet,  or  wet  sheet  pack,  according  to  the  general  fever, 
and  wet  compresses  to  the  swelling,  so  long  as  local  pain 
and  inflammation  exist. 

Eliza  Cook's  Journal. — The  republication  was  discon- 
tinued soon  after  its  commencement. 

Physiological  Problem. — F.  P.,  Centerville.  "It  is  believed, 
by  physiologists,  that  the  old  and  used-up  particles  of  the 
human  body  are  being  cast  off  constantly,  and  their  place 
re-supplied  by  new  ones,  and  that,  within  the  period  of 
about  seven  years,  the  whole  body  is  changed  and  entirely 
renewed.  How,  then,  can  man  ever  become  old,  or  wear  out  " 
One  reason  among  several  is  because  his  boiy  does  so  change. 
A  marble  statue  (except  superficially  where  exposed  to  the 
weather)  would  not  grow  old  or  wear  out,  like  an  animal  or 
vegetable  whose  particles  are  constantly  changing.  The 
principal  reason,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  con- 


£  solidation  of  the  structures  consequent  on  the  processes  of 
)  waste  and  renewal.  An  important  dietetic  lesson  may  bo 
}  inferred  from  this  explanation. 


Inflammatory  Rheumatism. — J.  A.  C,  Mansfield.  The 
patient  needs  the  packing-sheet  daily,  followed  by  the  drip- 
ping-sheet or  tepid  half-bath  ;  wet  bandages  to  the  swollen 
joints  ;  and  course  farinaceous  diet.  You  say  she  has  em- 
ployed many  physicians  and  taken  many  drugs,  under  which 
she  has  continued  to  grow  worse  for  five  years.  We  should 
think  the  drugging  experiment  might  be  safely  dispensed 
with  in  future. 

Spalding's  Improvto  Graham  Flour. — B.C., Philadelphia. 
"  Wouldnot  the  article  of  flour  from  Spalding's  Arcade  Mills, 
mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal,  be  better  for 
children  than  farina,  sago,  tapioca,  or  even  the  common 
Graham  flour?"  Most  assuredly.  Farina  is  too  concentra- 
ted ;  tapioca  and  sago  too  starchy  ;  and  the  common  unboiled 
flour  is  not  well  ground.  Spalding's  article  may  be  used  for 
the  principal  or  sole  farinaceous  part  of  children's  food,  in  the 
form  of  mush,  cake,  or  bread.  It  may  now  be  had  in  this 
city  at  17  South  Street. 

Prolapsus  Uteri. — C.  A.  S.,  New- Haven.  "  Can  you  give 
directions  by  letter  for  the  Mechanical  and  Surgical  treat- 
ment of  Prolapsus  or  other  displacements."'  We  cannot. 
Such  cases  require  personal  explanations, and  special  manage- 
ment adapted  to  each  case. 


Rural  Architecture  :  A  complete  description  of  Farm 
Houses,  Cottages,  and  Out-Building^  ;  with  numerous 
appropriate  illustrations.  By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  New  York: 
CM.  Saxton.    Price  $1  25. 

Such  a  volume  as  we  like  to  see.  It  is  a  handsome  12mo., 
of  nearly  40'.)  pages,  well  printed  and  substantially  bound. 
The  author  is  a  practical  farmer;  he  has  anticipated  the 
wants  of  all  farmers.  Look  upon  the  following  list  of  sub- 
jects, which  he  has  introduced,  and  sufficiently  described,  to 
enable  every  intelligent  person  to  understand  and  practically 
apply  them.  Besides  the  principal  objects  named  in  the 
above  title,  these  will  attract  attention,  namely  :  designs  for 
wood  houses,  wood  shops,  tool  houses,  carriage  and  wagon 
houses,  apiary  or  bee  houses,  poultry  houses,  rabitry,  dove 
cot,  piggery,  barns  and  sheds  for  cattle  ;  together  with  lawns, 
pleasure  grounds  and  parks  ;  the  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardens  ;  also,  useful  and  ornamental  domestic  animals,  for 
the  country  resident,  and  so  forth.  Now,  we  ask,  is  not  this 
a  temptation  ?  Who  can  withstand  such  a  book  ?  In  glanc- 
ing over  its  inviting  pages,  it  fairly  makes  us  yearn  for  "A 
Life  IS  the  Country,"  where  may  be  realized  all  these 
things.  We  give  it  up  ;  our  mind  wanders.  We  shall  at- 
tempt no  further  description  of  this  beautiful  book.  We  are 
completely  magnetized,  and  nothing  short  of  a  trip  in  the 
country  will  restore  equilibrium  to  our  restless  brain. 

The  PnoNOGRArnic  Teacher.  An  inductive  exposition  of 
Phonography,  intended  to  afford  complete  and  thorough 
instruction  to  those  who  have  not  the  assistance  of  an  oral 
teacher.  By  E.Webster.  Price  40  cents.  New  York: 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  publishers. 

Phonography  has  now  become  a  fixed  fact  It  has  found 
a  niche  from  which  it  cannot  be  forced.  Whatever  may  be 
its  effect  on  the  system  of  spelling  in  printed  books — a  point 
on  which  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  dogmatise — as  a  me- 
thod of  short-hand  writing,  its  claims  are  not  to  be  set  aside. 
A  more  philosophical,  convenient  and  efficient  process  of  ste- 
nography has  not  been  invented.  It  is  simple.  A  child 
learns  it  readily.  Once  retained,  it  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
Its  principles  follow  the  order  of  nature,  they  have  nothing 
arbitrary  in  their  application,  and  hence  are  reduced  to  prac- 
tice with  great  facility.  For  accuracy  and  dispatch  in  busi- 
ness transactions,  it  takes  the  precedence  of  every  system  of 
writing.  The  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  the  editor,  the  author, 
gain  from  it  facilities  of  composition,  that  may  well  be  com- 
pared to  the  aid  given  to  locomotion  by  the  steam  engine. 
The  present  manual  is  a  seasonable  publication.  It  is  in 
tended  to  aid  the  learner  of  phonography  in  the  work  of  self- 
instruction.  With  the  rules  and  examples  which  it  presents, 
there  is  no  need  of  an  oral  teacher.     Everything  is  made 


^^ 


J   clear.     A  few  days'  study  will  make  the  popil  master  of  the 

prinoiplai  of  the  science,  and  his  facility  in  the  art  may  be 

j   indefinitely  increased  by  practice.     Each  rule  is  illu«trat<-d 

by  an  exercise  in   phonography,  and  a  writing  exercise  in 

common  type.     The  arrang'-ment  leads  the  pupil  gradually 

I   forward,  till  ho  has   travebc]  over  ihe  whole  ground  occupied 

j   by  phonography,  and  at  the  close  of  the  course  he  cannot  fail 

'   to  have  become  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  English 

>  language.— New  York  Tribune. 

Lectures  ani>  Miscellanies.      By    IIk-hv  James.      1  vol. 

12mo,  440  pages.      New  York  :     J.  .      RlDfini). 

This  volume  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  a 
work  of  profound  thought,  by  a  profound  scholar.  Such  a 
work  cannot  fail  to  make  a  sensation  in  the  world  ;  yet  its 
very  profoundness  will,  for  a  time,  prevent  it  from  becoming 
popular,  while  many  of  its  original  views  will  at  once  enter 
into  common  life,  and  find  a  permanent  abiding  place  with 
true  and  liberal-minded  men. 

The  Lecturb<  comprise  the  following  subjects  : 

Democracy  and  its  Iss'E»  ;  Property  as  a  Symbol  ;  Tnr. 
Principle  ok  Universal!  iy  in  Art  ;  TnE  Old  and  NbwTbe- 
ology,  parti  ;  The  Old  and  New  Thkougy.  part  11.  ;  'Ihb 
Scientific  Accord  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

And  the  Misckllanies,  the  following: 

The  Laws  of  Creation;  Berkeley  and  his  Critics; 
God;  Man;  Rvsi  onsibility  ;  .Morality;  A  very  ioxg  Lit- 
TjSR;  Spiritual  Rappings  ;  Intemperance;  Christianity 

The  work  is  most  beautifully  printed,  and  is  in  all  respects 
most  creditable  to  both  author  and  publisher. 

Walks  and  Talks  of  an  Americas  Farmer  in  E-gland. 

By  F.  L.  Olmsted.    New  York:    George  P.  Putnam.  12mo. 

234  pages,  in  paper. 

Number  three  of  Mr.  Putnam's  neat,  cheap,  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting  series  of  the  :l  Semi-Monthly  Library." 
The  present  volume  gives  a  lively  and  entertaining  narrative 
of  the  author's  observations  during  a  recent  tourthrough  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England.  Mr.  Olmstead  confesses 
that  after  mingling  freely  with  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
that  country,  he  has  learned  to  moderate  the  prejudice  he 
once  entertained  against  "the  British." 

He  heard  everywhere  expressions  of  the  kindest  feeling  by 
the  English  toward  the  Americans,  excepting  by  the  radicals, 
who  could  see  no  good  in  the  United  States  w  hile  slavery  ex- 
ists in  any  portion  of  them. 

The  English  system  of  agriculture  is  very  fairly  described 
in  general  terms,  and  it  is  intimaied  that  if  this  volume  is 
favorably  received,  the  author  may  publish  another  with 
more  ample  details.  Every  farmer  should  read  these  vol- 
umes. 

The  American  Rose  Culturist  :  Being  a  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Propagation,  Cultivation  and  Management  of 
The  Rose.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  New-  York. 
C.  M.  Saxton,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher.  Price  25 
cents. 

What  civilized  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  can  afford 
to  be  without  Roses?  Were  we  consulted  as  to  the  requisite 
qualities  of  a  young  woman  to  make  a  good  wife,  we  should 
insist  on  the  love  of  Flowers,  as  one  of  the  necessary  charac- 
teristics. Mankind  have  not  yet  fully  appreciated  the  sooth- 
ing, humanizing,  refining,  and  beautifying  influences  of 
Floraculture.  May  this  little  "  Rose  Culturist"  excite  both 
men  and  women  to  plant  (lowers,  riant  them  in  the  garden, 
the  door-yard,  the  church-yard,  and  the  grave-yard,  by  the 
roadside — everywhere.  No  cultivated  lady  or  gentleman  will 
be  without  flowers.  Then  get  the  book,  and  learn  bow  to 
take  proper  care  of  them. 

Tales  and  Traditions  of  Hungary.    By  Theresa  Pulszkt. 
With  a  spirited  likeness  of  the  author.     One  vol.  12mo., 
pp.  345.     New  York  :    J.  S.  Redfield.     Price  $1  25. 
One  of  the  most  agreeable  volumes  of  the  season.    Madame 
Pulszky  is  a  very  remarkable  woman.     Endowed  by  nature 
with  a  superior  mind,  she  has  experienced  more  than  most 
persons  of  either  sex.     With  an  intellect  highly  cultivated, 
she  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  work  of  great  interest,  espe- 
cially on  the  subject  which  she  has  chosen.     The  London 
Examiner  has  the  following  : 

"  This  work  claims  more  attention  than  is  ordinarily  given 
to  books  of  its  class.  Such  is  the  fluency  and  correctness — 
nay.  even  the  nicety  and  felicity  of  style— with  which  Ma- 
dame Pulszky  writes  the  English  language,  that  merely  in 
this  respect  the  tales  here  collected  form  a  curious  study. 
But  they  contain  also  highly  suggestive  illustrations  of  na- 
tional literature  and  character." 
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§ 


The  Existence  of  a  God,  and  Human  Immorta  li  iy  Philo-) 

SnPHiCALLY  Considered,  and  the  Truth  of  Divine  Revela-  J 

tion  Substantiated.    By  John  Bove  Dods    One  vol.,  12mo., 

216  pages.    Price  75  cents.     New  York.     Published  for  the  ; 

Author,  by  Fowlers  and  Wells.  \ 

At  present  we  can  only  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  con-  J 

tents  of  this   remarkable  production,  pronounced  the  most  j 

eloquent,  philosophical,  and  interesting  work  ever  given  to 

the  public  by  this  distinguished  author  and  speaker.  j 

Precepts  of  the  Master  and  his  Companions;    The  Effect  J 

his  Doctrine  is  destined  to  achieve;  Christ's  doctrine  stands  I 

the  test  of  his  own  golden  axiom;  the  doctrine  of  Christ  con-  S 

trusted  with  heathen  philosophy ;  his  death  compared  with  j 

that  of  Socrates  ;  a  brief  notice  of  a  published  correspondence  / 

between  MissManineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  both  of  England;  j 

in  its  character  Atheistic.  j 

Tobacco  :  its  History,  Nature,  and  Effects  on  the  Body  and  j 

Mind.    By  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.    Fowlers  and  "Wells,  131 

Nassau  street.  New  York,  publishers.  j 

Worthy  of  a  serious  perusal  by  friends  and  foes  ;  the  former  ! 

to  consider  the  advantages  of  relinquishing  the  use,  the  lat-  > 

ter  to  confirm  their  principles  of  aversion.     In  this  work  the  J 

reader  will  find  no  offensive,  irritating  language,  but  an  array  j 

of  facts  and  arguments  derived  from  experience  and  observa-  > 

tion,  including  letters  from  clergymen  and  others,  from  a  va-  ! 

riety  of  sources,  confirmatory  of  interesting  details  on  this  j    tural  periodical. 


of  American  Literature ;  Contemporary  Literature  of 
America;  Contemporary  Literature  of  Germany ;  Con- 
temporary Literature  of  France. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  this  great  quarterly 
contains  the  mental  emulations  from  some  of  the  profound- 
est  men  of  the  age. 

The  Use  of  Sunshine.    By  S.  M.    1  vol.,  12mo.,  pp.  318. 

muslin.     New  York  :    D   Appleton  &  Co. 

A  pleasing  tale  of  Irish  life,  written  in  a  happy  and  genial 
spirit,  imparting  the  most  hopeful  and  inspiring  thoughts. 
The  author  has  given  it  a  religious  cast,  yet  free  from  bigot- 
ry or  sectarianism.  It  is  a  work  which  will  delight  the  most 
cultivated  taste,  and  make  good  people  better.  We  hope 
some  learned  chemist  will  now  give  us  the  medicinal  or  phy- 
siological effects  of  Sunshine  on  the  human  body.  That 
would  be  of  great  value. 

The  American  Agricultural  Press. — We  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  our  readers  with  the  following  list,  which 
we  condense  from  the  February  No.  of  the  Plow.  This  list 
may  not  include  all  of  our  agricultural  serials.  Should  others 
present  themselves,  we  shall  record  them.  Besides  thebe 
Journals,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  this  great  interest, 
hundreds  of  our  best  newspapers  very  wisely  devote  a  portion 
of  their  space  to  agricultural  matters.  May  the  time  come 
when  every  county  shall  sustain  a  well-conducted  agricul- 


subject.  Twenty-five  cents  cannot  be  considered  an  exor-  ; 
bitant  price  for  more  than  one  hundred  pages  of  valuable  in- 
formation, which  we  are  not  aware  can  be  so  easily  obtained 
from  any  other  publication  ;  and  if  the  friendly  advice  of  the 
author  he  followed,  we  are  persuaded  the  mind,  the  body,  and 
the  pocket,  will  give  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  teetotal- 
ism. — New  York  Christian  Intelligencer. 

Saxton's  Rural  Hand  Books. — Under  this  general  title 
Mr.  C.  M.  Saxton,  of  New  York,  has  recently  published,  at 
25  cents  a  copy,  a  series  of  useful  and  handy  little  volumes, 
entitled  as  follows : 

Horses — Their  varieties,  breeding,  and  management  in 
health  and  disease.  By  H.  D.  Richardson.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 

Domestic  Fowl,  and  Ornamental  Poultry — Their  natural 
history,  origin,  and  treatment  in  health  and  disease.  Illus- 
trated.    Same  author. 

The  Hog,  [Good  for  Lard  Oil] — His  origin,  varieties,  and 
management,  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  treatment  under  dis- 
ease.    Illustrated.     Same  author. 

The  Honey-Bee — With  plain  directions  for  obtaining  a 
considerable  annual  income  from  this  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy;  with  diseases  and  the  treatment.  Illustrated.  Same 
author. 

The  International  Magazine  "  is  no  more."  Its  exist- 
ence was  terminated  on  the  1st  of  April,  1852.  This  we 
very  much  regret,  as  it  was,  undoubtedly,  the  leading  liter- 
ary serial  in  America;  some  of  our  best  authors  were  em- 
ployed to  write  for  it,  while  the  ever  active  editor  selected, 
with  supreme  ability,  the  very  quintescence  of  literature 
from  all  the  European  serials.  Yet  it  did  not  "'pay,"  and 
hence  its  discontinuance.  But  why  did  it  not  upay  ?"  We 
can  see  no  other  reason  than  this  :  it  was  neither  Reforma- 


The  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Md.,  originally  estab- 
lished by  the  la'e  John  S.  Skinner — now  published  by 
Samuel  Sands.     Monthly,  $1  a  year. 


Southern  Planter,  Richmond, 
editor.     Monthly,  $1  a  year. 


Va.    Frank   G.  Ruffin, 
Seo.born  & 


tory  or  Progressive.    It  was  the  reverse.     True,  it  kept  j    a  year.     Brown,  editor 

our  people  informed  in  regard  to  the  productions  of  distin-  i 

guished  authors  and  artists,  but  it  had  never  a  word  of  en-  ; 

couragement  for  any  of  the  great  reformatory  movements  of  I 

the  age.  If  it  ever  mentioned  them,  the  Dress  Reform,  for  ex-  J 

ample,  it  was  with  a  hatred  betokening   the  worst  possible  > 

phase  of  old  Hunkerdom.     Can  this  be  the  reason  of  its  fail-  { 


The  Farmer  and  Planter,  Pendleton,  S.  C. 
Gilman.     Monthly,  $1  a  year. 

Southern  Cultivator,  Augusta,  Ga.  Monthly,  §L  a 
year     Redmond,  editor  ;  Jones,  proprietor. 

The  Soil  of  the  South,  Columbus,  Ga.  Monthly,  $1  a 
year.  Chambers  &  Peabody,  editors.  Win  Chambers,  publ- 
isher. 

The  Valley  Farmer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Monthly,  §1  a 
year.    Abbott,  editor  ;  Woodward  &  Abbott,  publishers. 

The  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  111.  Monthly,  $1  a  year. 
Wright  &  Havens,  proprietors. 

The  Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit.  Monthly,  $1  a  year. 
W.  Isham,  editor  and  proprietor.  Commences  its  tenth 
volume  with  the  present  year. 

The  Western  Horticultural  Review,  Cincinnati. 
Monthly,  $1  a  year.    Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  editor. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator,  Columbus,  is  published  semi- 
monthly, at$l  a  year.     Bateham  and  wife. editors. 

The  Western  Agriculturist,  Columbus.  Monthly,  $1  a 
year.    Professor  Mather,  editor.     Riley  &  Co.,  publishers. 

The  Ohio  Agriculturist,  Tiffin.  Monthly,  $1  a  year. 
Edited  by  Doctors  Sprague  and  Emery. 

The  Indiana  Farmer,  Richmond,  Ind.  Semi-monthly,  $1 
a  year.     Holioway  k.  Dennis,  editors. 

•  Pennsylvama  Farm  Journal,  Lancaster.     Monthly,  $1  a 
year.    Haldeman,  editor  ;  Spangler,  publisher. 

Boston  Cultivator  Weekly,  $2  a  year.  Jas.  Redder 
editor  of  the  agricultural  department.  Brewer,  editor,  pro- 
prietor, and  publisher. 

The    Massachusetts   Ploughman.    Weekly,   $2  a   year. 
Buckminster,  editor. 
The  New  England  Farmer.    Weekly,  $2 — Monthly,  $1 


Reynolds  <&  Nourse,  publishers. 

M.    Kovey. 


ure?  Let  us  not  be  uncharitable  with  a  helpless  opponent, 
but  encourage  the  editor  and  publishers  to  "  try  again,"  with 
a  creed  less  contracted,  and  a  public  more  generous.  Sub- 
scribers who  paid  in  advance  are  to  be  supplied  with  Har- 
per's Magazine. 


The  Westminster  Quarterly  Review.    American  edition, 

Vol.  xxxiv.,  No.  1,  for  January  and  April,  1852.     Terms 

$3  a  year.    Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  publishers. 

The  present  number  contains  articles  on  Bepresentalive 

Reform;  Shell  Fish,  their  ways  and  works  ;   The  Relation   i 

between  Employers   and   Employed;  Mary  Stuart;    The  \ 

Latest  Continental  Theory  of  Legislation  ;  Julia  von  Kru-  \ 

dener,  as  Coquette  and  Mystic;    The  Ethics  of  Christen-  l 

clom;   Political  Questions  and  Parties  in  France;    Con-   J 

temporary  Literature  of  England ;  Retrospective  Survey  * 
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The    Magazine    of    Horticulture,    by    C. 
Monthly,  $2  a  year. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture.  Monthly,  $2  a  year.  King, 
Mapes,  and  Dodge,  editors. 

The  Maine  Farmer,  Augusta.  Weekly,  §1  75  a  year 
Doct.  Holmes,  editor;   Eaton,  publisher. 

The  Albany  Cultivator,  is  published  monthly,  at  $1  a 
year,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Luther  Tucker. 

The  Horticulturist,  is  published  monthly,  at  $3  a  year 
at  the  same  office,  and  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing. 

The  Geneske  Farmer,  Rochester.  Monthly,  50  cents  a 
year.    Ediied  by  Dr.  Lee,  James  Vick,  Jr.,  and  P.  Barry. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Rochester.  Weekly,  $2  a 
year.     Moore,  Bixby,  Wetherell  and  White,  editors. 

The  Plough,  The  Loom,  and  The  Anvil,  published  by 
Myron  Finch.     Monthly,  at  ijp-i.     Edited  by  F.  G.  Skinner. 

The  Fakmer  and  Mechanic,  Starr  &.  Whilmore,  editors. 
Parker,  publisher.     Weekly,  §2  a  year. 

The  Working  Farmer.  Monthly,  $1  a  year.  Professor 
Mapes,  editor.     Longett,  publisher. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  published  monthly,  at  §1 
a  year,  for  the  last  ten  years,  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  edited  by  A. 
B.  and  R.  L.  Ailen,  has  closed  its  useful  career,  and  in  its 
place  cometh  The  Plow,  of  the  same  size,  and  only  half  the 
price.     Solon  Robinson,  editor.    C.  M.  Saxton,  publisher. 


Fifth  Annual  Rp  port  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, showing  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition 
of  the  institution  during  the  year  1850.  Joseph  Henry, 
Secretary. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Feward,  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanksfor  a  copy  of  this  document. 

A  large  octavo,  of  325  pages,  the  contents  of  which  may  be 
inferred  from  the  above  elaborate  title. 

We  look  upon  this  institution  as  second  in  importance  to 
no  other  in  the  world.  May  it  be  rightly  managed,  that  its 
advantages  may  be  fully  realized. 
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A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will  be  given  to  advertise- 
ments, on  the  following  terms  :  For  a  full  page,  one  month, 
$50.  For  one  column,  $18.  For  half  a  column,  $10.  For 
less  than  half  a  column,  twenty-five  cents  a  line. 

At  these  rates,  the  smallest  advertisement  amounts  to  less 
than  one  cent  a  line  for  every  thousand  copies  of  the 
Journal,  our  Edition  being  never  less  than  40,000  copies. 

The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,  an  illustrated  work,  em- 
bracing a  Complete  System  of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene. 
Outlines  of  Anatomy,  illustrated  ;  Physiology  of  the  Human 
Body;  Hygienic  Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of  Health; 
Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cookery  ;  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Water-Treatment  ;  Special  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeu- 
tics, including  the  Nature,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment of  all  known  Diseases  ;  Application  to  Surgical  Dis- 
eases;  Application  of  Hydropathy  to  Midwifery  and  the 
Nursery;  with  a  Glossary,  Table  of  Contents,  and  Index. 
By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.  D.     Fowlers  and  Wllls,  Publishers. 

Price  for  the  complete  Work,  in  two  vols.,  substantially 
bound  and  lettered  on  the  back  in  library  style,  $2  50. 

That  our  country  friends  may  judge  of  its  merits  and  prac- 
tical utility,  we  herewith  present  a  few  brief 
NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Every  family,  whether  in  favor  of  hydropathy  or  not, 
should  have  the  information  embodied  in  this  work. — Dem- 
ocratic Standard. 

A  volume  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  an  auxiliary  of  in- 
calculable value  in  every  household. — Mont.  Watchman. 

Certainly  a  more  useful  work  has  not  been  issued  by  these 
really  useful  publishers. —  Williamsburgh  Daily  Times. 

There  is  a  strong  vein  of  common  sense  running  through 
the  work,  and  its  extensive  circulation  will  be  a  public  ben- 
efit.— Old  Colony  Memorial. 

Every  page  is  replete  with  practical  and  ussful  instruc- 
tion.— Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  a  work  of  medical  ability,  so  popularized  as  to  be  com- 
prehended and  practiced  by  the  people.  It  acquaints  the 
reader  with  manifold  things  that  pertain  to  life,  health,  and 
happiness. — iV.  Y.  Reformer. 

The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia  will  be  exceedingly  use- 
ful as  a  family  guide  and  text-book,  and  is  published  at  a 
very  low  price,  considering  its  size,  illustrations,  and  intrin- 
sic value. — N.  Y.  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

The  most  valuable  work  of  reference  on  the  Water-Cure.— 
Conneaulville  Courier. 

Hydropathic  advocates  will  here  find  the  proper  informa- 
tion in  the  several  departments  of  learning  necessary,  not 
only  to  a  particular  system,  but  to  all  systems — Courier. 

For  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  hydropathic  sys- 
tem in  its  particular  operations,  it  will  be  invaluable. — Con- 
cord Democrat. 

All  who  wish  to  learn  the  science  of  preserving  health  by 
the  most  simple  means,  should  send  for  it  at  once. — Eagle. 

Few  works  more  indispensable  to  the  human  family  have 
ever  been  issued  from  the  American  press. — Journal. 

Full  of  scientific  and  useful  information.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  one,  both  in  and  out  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession.—  Troy  Times. 

Were  its  directions  acted  upon,  we  should  not  hear  such 
frequent  complaints  of  dyspepsia  and  weak  nerves. —  The 
Metropolitan. 

Much  useful  information  concerning  the  laws  of  life  may 
be  derived  from  this  work  for  the  people. —  Union  Journal. 

Published  at  the  office  of  the  W.  C.  Journal,  by  Fowlers 
A^D  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York 

Specify. — When  ordering  Journals,  please  specify  which 
is  wanted,  and  be  careful  to  give  the  Post-Office,  County, 
and  State  ;  also,  the  name  of  the  writer. 

The  Science  of  Man  Applied  to  Epidemics  :  their 
\  Causes,  Cure  and  Prevention.  By  Lewis  S.  Hough.  Price 
\  50  cts.  The  above  valuable  Physiological  work  is  published 
i  and  for  sale  by  Bhla  Marsh,  at  No.  25  Cornhill ;  and  by 
j  Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  142  Washington  street,  Boston, 
<    and  No.  131,  Nassau  street,  New  York.  May,  tf. 
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THE     WATER-CURE    JOURNAL. 
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Pomps,  Fire  Engines,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  etc.— The  ; 
subscriber  manufactures  Double  Acting  Lift  and  Force  < 
Pumps,  well  calculated  for  Factories,  Mines,  Breweries,  j 
Iron  Works,  Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats,  Sleam-  < 
boats  and  Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable 
Fire  Engines,  etc. 

The  above  I'umps,  from  their  simple  construction  and  lit- 
tle liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  supplying 
Water-Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied 
by  a  natural  source,)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways, 
either  by  water  power,  horse  power,  steam  or  manual  power, 
besides  using  the  same  powers  for  many  other  purposes, 
when  not  in  use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time. 
Water  can  be  carried  over  the  grounds  for  irrigation,  out- 
houses, etc.,  or  by  means  of  hose  and  equipments  inserted 
into  a  fire  engine.  Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle, 
•with  a  small  double-acting  Force  Pump,  can  be  used  for  va- 
rious purposes — washing  windows,  wetting  plants,  or  throw- 
ing water  upon  trees  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  worms, 
etc.,  arranged  on  two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  them 
from  place  to  place,  and  work  the  pump  and  guide  the  stream 
at  the  same  time 

Ornamental  Cast  Iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
sizes.     Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

Cistern  and  Well  I'umps.  I  also  manufacture  Lift 
Pumps,  for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,  to  be  worked 
by  horse  power  or  manual  power.    They  are  entirely  of  metal. 

Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at 
a  higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point 
where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would 
be  preferable,  these  are  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a 
double-acting  lift  and  free  pump.  They  are  light,  easily 
handled,  and  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  lore 
and  aft,  or  across  the  ends. 

They  are  furnished  in  a  plain  but  neat  style.  Copper- 
riveted  hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descriptions. 
Wrought  Iron,  Cast  Iron,  Lead  and  Gutta  Fercha  Pipes,  etc. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descriptions  given 
as  to  size  of  Pumps,  etc.  G.  B.  Farnam,  34  Cliff  street,  up- 
stairs, formerly  D.  L.  Farnam.  Feb.  4t 

Dr.  S.  B.Smith's  Torpkdo  Electro-Magnetic  Machines. 
i — These  Machines  dilfer  from  all  other  Electro-Magnetic 
Machines.  The  inventor  has  made  an  improvement  by  which 
the  primary  and  secondary  currents  are  united.  The  cures 
performed  by  this  instrument  now  are,  in  some  instances, 
almost  incredible.  For  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  my  new  work 
lately  issued  from  the  press,  under  I  he  titie  of"  The  Medical 
Application  of  Electro-Magnetism."  Mail  edition,  25  cents  ; 
postage  G  cents.  The  Torpedo  Magnetic  Machines  are  put 
up  in  neat  rosewood  cases  of  a  very  portable  size.  Trice.  $12. 
A  discount  made  to  Agents.  Postmasters.  Druggists,  Store- 
keepers, and  all  who  are  willing  to  be  instrumental  in  re- 
lieving the  sick,  are  respectfully  invited  to  act  as  agents. 
They  can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  Union.  Re- 
mittances for  a  single  machine  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  my 
risk,  if  the  Postmaster's  receipt  for  the  money  be  taken. 
When  several  are  ordered,  a  draft  or  check  of  deposit  should 
be  sent.  All  letters  to  be  po-t-paid.  I  would  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  my  Operating  Rooms  are  open  daily  lor  applying  the 
Electro-Magnetic  Machine  to  the  sick  Those  who  prefer  it 
can  send  the  pay  to  either  of  the  Express  Offices  in  Wall- 
street,  who  will  procure  the  Machine  of  me  for  them,  and 
forward  it  on.  Address  Samuel  B.  Smith.  297.1  Broadway. 
N  Y.  Orders  for  these  Machines  received  by  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  N.  Y.  May  ,tf 

Blake's  Patent  Fire-proof  Paint. — The  original  and  only 
genuine  article  that  can  be  sold  or  used  without  infringing 
my  Patent,  and  which,  in  a  few  months  after  applied,  turns 
to  a  slate  or  stone,  forming  a  complete  enamel  or  coat  of 
MAIL,  over  whatever  covered,  bidding  defiance  to  fire,  water, 
or  weather.  It  has  now  been  in  use  over  seven  years,  and 
where  first  applied  is  now  like  a  stone. 

Look  out  for  worthless  counterfeits  ,  as  scores  of  unprin- 
cipled persons  are  grinding  up  stone,  and  various  kinds  of 
worthless  stuff,  and  endeavoring  to  sell  it  as  Fire-proof  Paint. 
I  have  recentlycommenced  three  suits  against  parties  infring- 
ing my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  prosecute  every  one  I 
can  detect.  The  genuiue,  either  in  dry  powder  or  ground  in 
oil,  of  different  colors,  can  at  all  times  be  had  at  the  General 
Depot,  84  Pearl  street,  New  York,  from  the  patentee,  Wm. 
Blake.  Mar.  tf. 

Webster's  Dictionary. — Under  the  provision  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  placing  a  copy  of  an  English  Dic- 
tionary, at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  each  District  School 
of  the  Commonwealth,  3,035  of  the  Districts  selected  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary  as  their  Standard  work,  and 
105  only. of  another  work — 30  to  I.  Webster's  minor  works 
are  also  used  more  extensively  in  schools  than  any  other. 

Between  7  and  8,000  of  the  Districts  in  the  State  of  New 
York  have  also  taken  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  un- 
der the  provision  of  the  last  Legislature  lor  that  purpose. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  price  $ti.  May,  It. 

Office  of  Correspondence,  Washington  City,  D.  C. — 
A  letier  on  any  business,  addressed  to  this  office,  and  inclos- 
ing a  fee  of  Jive  dollars,  will  procure  a  satisfactory  reply. 

References  — R.  Wallach,  U.  S  Marshal ;  W.  Lenox, 
Mayor;  Jo.  Gales,  of  the  '■  Intelligencer  ;"  R.  W.  Latham, 
Banker.    Address  T.  C.  Connolly, 

^  Office  of  Correspondence,  Washington,  D.  C. 

s\  Ct^"FDlTORS  who  place  the  above  notice,  with  this  note, 
(  J  among  the  business  cards  in  their  columns,  may  at  all  times 
M     command  the  services  of  this  office.     T.  C.  C.         March,  tit. 


J.  W.   Clowes,  Surgeou   Demist.  No. 
New-York. 


Tiik  Phonographic  Teacher. — An  inductive  exposition  of 
Phonography,  intended  to  afTord  complete  and  thorough  in- 
struction to  those   who   have   not  the  assistance  of  an  oral    j 
teacher;  by  E     Webster.     Price   40   oents.     Fowlers  And    < 
Wells,  Publishers. 

A  beautiful  printed  volume,  made  eminently  plain  to  all    ; 
rhonographers.    Teachers  will  find  this  work  a  superior  text- 
book for  their  classes  ;  its  instruction  in  the  art  is  complete,    ' 
and  its  reading  exercisesare  in  Phonography.  Agents, Teach- 
ers, and  the  Trade,  supplied  at  131  Nassau  street,  New  York, 
and  112  Washington  street,  Boston. 

Woman  and  her  Needs.  By  Mrs.  E.  Oakics  Smith,  au- 
thor of  the  "Sinless  Child,"  "Lost  Angel,"  etc.,  etc.  One 
volume,  12mo.  ;  price  25  cents.  Published  by  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  New  York. 

Shadow  Land,  or  the  Seer. — Same  author  and  publishers. 
One  vol.,  12mo.     Price  25  cents. 

Works  of  exceeding  interest  ;  the  former  discusses  most 
ably  Woman  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  latter  is  devo- 
ted to  Psychology,  and  other  singular  and  interesting  Phe- 
nomenon. 

82  Nassau  Street  — Boot  Makers'  Union  Association. — 
Boots  and  Shoes  at  retail,  for  wholesale  prices.  Feb.  9t. 

WATER-CURE    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Hydropathic  Institute. — Dr.  Trali.  receives  patients  at  his 
commodious  city  establishment,  15  Laight  street,  one  door 
from  St.  John's  Park.  In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances 
for  full  Water  treatment  in  all  ordinary  diseases,  he  has 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.  HosFORD,  established  a  depart- 
ment for  the  special  management  of  those  female  diseases 
which  are  incurable  without  peculiar  mechanical  and  surgical 
treatment 

They  have  made  arrangements  to  treat  female  patients, 
and  others  who  desire  it,  at  a  beautiful  country  place,  con- 
venient of  access  to  and  from  the  city  establishment.  Hav- 
ing also  enlarged  their  accommodations,  they  can  treat  those 
who  are  poor  in  purse,  according  to  their  means.        Feb.  It. 

Dr  Siiew's  Office  and  Residence  is  at  98  Fourth  Avenue, 
rear  of  Grace  Church.  Consultations  personally  or  by  letter, 
and  General  Practice  attended  to  as  heretofore.        May,  if. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols,  and  Mrs  M.  S.  Gove  Nichols,  would 
'  respectfully  announce  that  their  Establishment,  at  Prospect 
Hill,  Port  Chester,  one  hour  from  New  York,  on  the  N.  Y.  & 
New  Haven  Railroad,  is  now  open  for  patients.  Access 
from  N.  Y.  and  East  by  all  the  accommodation  and  special 
trains  six  a  day,  each  way.  They  will  be  in  New  York 
every  Wednesday,  for  consultation.  Time  and  place  will  be 
found  in  the  Daily  Tribune  and  Times,  or  at  this  office. 

Their  Summer  term  for  Physiological  and  General  Educa- 
tion for  young  Ladies,  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June. 

The  Third  term  of  the  American  Hydropathic  Institute 
will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  November.  May,  It. 

Wyoming  Cottage  Water- Cure  —  Wyoming,  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y. — This  Institution  now  commences  its  second 
season.  Its  location  is  retired,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from, 
and  overlooking  the  beautiful  village  and  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  surrounding  country  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  while  its  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  is  health- 
giving  in  all  its  influences.  The  building  is  new,  the  rooms 
are  ample  in  size,  some  of  them  delightfully  pleasant,  look- 
ing out  upon  beautiful  landscapes,  all  of  them  neatly  fur- 
nished and  perfectly  ventilated.  We  ha\'e  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  our  Bathing  arrangements,  now  comprising  all 
the  varieties  of  local  and  general  baths.  The  grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  out  and  the  summer  walks  cool  and  inviting. 
In  a  quiet  grove,  a  few  rods  from  the  main  building,  stands 
our  spacious  Hall,  100  by  25  feet,  affording  the  best  facilities 
for  promenading,  and  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of 
apparatus  for  exercise  and  amusement. 

This  "Hall,"  with  its  fixtures  and  accommodations  has  been 

highly  appreciated  by  all  who  have  been  guests  at  our  Cure. 

In  our  general  arrangements,  location,  and  facilities  for  a 

thorough   course   of  Hydropathio  treatment,  we  believe   we 

offer  inducements  to  those  seeking  health  by  our  methods  of 

cure,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  best  Water-Cure  Establish- 

;   ments.    In  connection  with  them  we  pledge  to  our  patrons 

our  best  services,  and  the  benefit   of  our  experience   in   the 

;    management  and  medical    care   of  Hydropathic  Establish- 

;   ments  for  the  last  four  years. 

1  For  the  purposes  of  treatment  each  patient  must  furnish 
!  two  linen  sheets,  one  woolen  sheet,  two  large  comj'or tables, 
'    and  six  towels. 

!  Our  prices  are  five  and  a  half,  or  six  dollars  per  week. 
!  For  single  rooms  or  extra  attendance,  six  dollars  per  week  is 
|   charged,  payable   Weekly. 

\  Wyoming  is  situated  twelve  miles  south  of  Loroy,  sixteen 
I  miles  west  of  Geneseo,  ten  miles  east  ol  Attica,  and  six 
!  miles  north  of  Warsaw — and  patients  corning  by  Railroad 
i  from  Rochester  or  Buffalo,  will  stop  at  Batavia  or  Attica. 
\  A  stage  leaves  Batavia  every  Tuesday  and  altornate  morn- 
;  ings,  and  Attica  every  morning,  bringing  patients  to  the 
i  door  of  the  Establishment.  These  stages  run  in  oonnection 
;  with  the  morning  express  trains  east  and  west.  Stages 
Eighth  Avenue,  \  leave  Geneseo  and  Warsaw  for  this  place  every  morning. 
March,  tf.       '   P.  H.  Hayes,  E.  C.  Winchester,  Proprietors.    Ap.  clt  tf. 


ORANOI  VToi  main  Watrr-C'thk  —Thin  establishment  is     ;   . 

■  itnati  'i  in  outb  Orani  •    I .    my.    (  ) 

New  Jenny,  fly*  mL'ei   from   Newark,  and  fourteen   mi  • 
j   from  the  city  ot  New  fork,  on  the  line  of 
;   !"■>•  Rail      .    by  which  paatani  Hided  .u  the  Bia 

.    Home  ni  it,.,  establishment,  a   '•".-.-  minoti  i  the 

j   door.     Having  been  greatly  enlarged  and  maoh  improved,  it 
j   now  afford    Facilities,  lor  toe  treatment  ol    upwards  of  one 

J    hundred  Cure-Guests. 

S        All  the  requisites  for  such  an  establishment  are  here  found, 
j  viz.  :  pore  mountain  spring  water,  beautiful  and  retired  walks 
through  the  woods  and  npon  the  mountains  for  several  miles 
in  extent,  and  shielded  from  the  winds  in  winter  and  thi 
in  summer;  springs  ol   soft  water  along  the  raj 
and  picturesque  scenery. 

F(om  many  points  in  the  walks  where  ihe  prosp»ct  is  not 
intercepted  by  woods,  an  extensive  panoramic  »u 
sented  of  the  cities  r,f  New  STork,  Brooklyn,  and  the  p  rns 
adjoiningj    Bast  and   West  Bloomfield,  North   and   . 
Orange,  Newark,  Belleville,  Elizabethtown,  the 
New  York  harbor,  and  Newark  Bay,  Btaten  Inland,   its  ril 
lages,  etc. 

The  estnblishment  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  Water- 
Cure  practice  in  winter,  (which  for  many  d 
favorable  period  of  the  year,)  being  sheltered  on  the  I 
and  Northwest  by  prominent  mouul  tin  .  filled  up  in  a  very 
superior  manner,  and  provided  with  abundant  supplies  of  cold 
and  hot  water.  Ladies  need  not  leave  their  rooms  for  iieat- 
ment,  as  private  baths  are  attached  to  most  of  them. 

Terms,  $-J  and  $10  in  winter,  and  $10,  $11,  and  $12.  in 
summer,  payable  always  weekly.  Consultation  fee.  $5.  Per- 
sons occupying  the  whole  of  a  double  room,  or  re'imring  ►  >- 
tra  attendance,  will  be  charged  accordingly.  Board  of  private 
servants,  $3  per  week. 

Patients  must  provide  themselves  with  four  course  thick 
linen  sheets,  two  thick  blankets,  two  thick  comforters,  and 
six  towels  ;  or  when  unavoidable,  the  same  may  be  hired  of 
the  Institution  for  $1  per  week. 

Persons  coming  to  the  establishment  from  New  York,  leave 
the  foot  of  Courilandt  street  at  8}(  and  1 1  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
4  and  6  o'clock  P.  M.  The  time  occupied  in  reaching  South 
Orange  from  New  York,  is  about  one  hour.  Visiters  can 
come  from  and  return  to  the  city  several  times  during  the  d : i y . 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Wedkp..  late  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  Phy>i- 
cian  of  the  Institution.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Freyburg,  in  Baden,  Germany ;  he  has  visited  the 
Grafenberg  Institution,  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Pries- 
nitz  ;  many  of  the  water-cure  establishments  of  fciurope  ; 
and  has  had  twelve  years,  experience  in  Hydropathy.  Let- 
ters upon  professional  business  should  be  addressed  to  Dr. 
Weder;  all  others  to  George  H  Mitchell.  Superintendent, 
directed  to  South  Orange,  Essex  County,  N.  J.         May,  It. 

Glen  Haven   Festival  — Invitation. — We    cordially  and 
earnestly  invite  all  persons  who  have  been  inmates   under 
treatment    at   Glen    Haven    Water-Cure,  with  such    mem- 
bers of  their  families  as  may  desire  to  accompany  them,  to 
•   join  in  the  celebration  of  our  annual  Festival  on  Wednesday, 
!    June  23d,  and  partake  of  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  us  on  that 
i  day.     Our  design  is  two-fold  : — 

We  wish  those  who  have  been  onr  guests  should  enjoy  a 
Re-union.  Those  who.  while  here,  from  having  a  common 
object,  came  to  have  a  common  sympathy, can  but  be  pleased 
to  look  into  each  other's  faces  a-new,  and  read  fresh  chapteis 
in  each  other's  life.  And  all  will  have  opportunity  to  learn 
whether  others  faith  in  the  philosophy  ol  Water-Cure  has 
brightened  or  dimmed  by  the  lapse  of  Time. 

Ourother  design  is,  if  possible,  to  convince  unbelievingpeo- 
ple  of  the  value  of  Hydropathy  as  a  means  for  preserving 
health  and  curing  disease.  We  shall  therefore  extend  invi- 
tations by  letters  to  persons  of  both  sexes  We  know  that 
prejudice  is  strong  ;  but  Truth  is  mightier  than  prejudice. 
We  know  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  believe  that  Hydro- 
pathio Physicians  nearly  starve  their  patients.  We  shall  set 
our  table  with  no  article  on  that  day  which  does  not  in  its 
season  find  its  way  to  the  table  of  the  Cure.  Our  friends 
shall  see  how  our  patients  starve.  We  know  that  it  is  slip- 
posed  that  it  is  worth  one's  life  to  undergo  the  administration 
of  the  baths.  We  want  those  who  think  thus  should  be  di>- 
abused.  We  know  that  many  persons  think  Water  Institu- 
tions are  desolate,  uncomfortably  looking  places,  with  no- 
thing of  the  breath  of  Home  about  them.  V\  e  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  opportunity  for  thorough  inspection  of  Glen  Haven 
on  that  day,  and  leave  all  to  draw  conclusion-. 

We  shall  sparo  no  effort  to  make  the  occasion  one  that  shall 
be  wreathed  with  pleasant  memories,  p'or  all  who  may  come 
on  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  K.iilroad  from  Hast  or  West— the 
Steamer  Homer  will  be  at  the  dock  at  Skaneateles,  and  at 
10£  o'clock  A.  M-,  will  leave  for  the  (Hen.  The  ride  up  the 
lake  on  a  bright  June  day  is  worth  a  journey  of  live  hundred 
miles.  Will  you  permit  us  to  impose  one  condition  '.  That 
suoh  of  you  as  see  this  notice,  and  will,  if  possible,  be  pres- 
ent, send  us  a  letter  to  that  effect  as  early  as  the  2">th  of  5lay, 
or  the  1st  of  June  outside,  that  we  may  know  the  probable 
number  of  our  guests.  That  you  will  nil  come,  and  that  your 
faith  in  Nature  and  Water  as  the  great  preservative  and  cu- 
rative forces  may  be  quickened,  that  the  day  may  be  bright, 
and  all  enjoy  it,  is  our  wish.  Our  P.  Office  address  is  Scott, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  Respectfully, 

May,  2t  The  Pkoprietkrs. 

AtiioL  Watkr-Cure.— This  Establishment  has  been  liber- 
ally patronized  during  the  past  year,  and  is  still  in  succi 
operation,  under  the  charge   of  Dr.  J    11.  HBHO,  who  is  striv- 
ing  to   make  his  place  what  it    should  be  for  the  treatment 
of  every  variety  of  Chronic  Disease. 

Athol  abounds  in  pure  soft  Water,  good  air,  and  fine  sce- 
nery, and  is  accessible  by  Railroad. 

Each  patient  requires  two  comfortables,  two  woolen  blan- 
kets, three  bheets,  six  crash  towels,  and  eld  cloth  for  band- 
ages. T«rms,  S6  per  week,  unless  extra  room  or  attention  is 
required.  May,  4t. 
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Water-Core   Establishment,   Concord,  Neiv- 
Institmion,   situated   in    the   delightful 


-Thi: 


'Concord,  N.  H.,  has  passed  into  the  hands  andun- 
Medical  supervision  of  Dr  Wm.  T.  Vail   of  New 


Concord 
Hampshire 

derX°Medi<    Isupervisi 

York  who  will  spare  no  effort  to  render  it  an  agreeable  home 
to  the  invalid,  and  everyway  worthy  of  the  liberal  patronage 
it  has  heretofore  received.  . 

To  those  who  would  seek  the  recovery  of  their  health  by 
this  simple,  beautiful,  and  efficient  method  of  cure,  perhaps 
no  location  presents  superior  inducements  to  Concord.  I  he 
unsurpassed  purity  of  the  water  with  which  the  establish- 
ment is  supplied,  the  beauty  of  the  town,  the  salubrity  ot 
the  air  and  the  delightfulness  of  surrounding  scenery,  con- 
spire to  render  it  a  desirable  resort  for  the  invalid,  and  con- 
tribute essentially  to  aid  him  in  his  recovery.  Concord  is 
accessible  from  almost  every  direction,  being  the  converging 
point  of  several  different  Railroads.  Persons  from  New  iork, 
can  visit  the  place  at  a  cost  of  $5. 

Terms,  from  $6  to  $8  per  week  in  summer  ;  $!  to  %o  in 
winter.  A  deduction  from  the  above  terms  if  two  patients 
occupy  the  same  room.  Each  patient  is  required  to  provide 
himself  with  two  comfortab!es.  two  thick  woolen  blankets, 
one  linen,  and  two  course  cotton  sheets,  towels,  &c.  May,  3t. 


Lenawee  County  Water-Cure.  Raisin,  Michigan —This 
establishment  was  opened  on  Monday,  March  15th,  1852.   < 
The  Institution  is  justly  celebrated  for  Us  beauty  of  location,    ', 
purity  of  atmosphere,  and  its  pureness  and  abundance  of  Soft   1 
Water,  in  which  it  cannot   be   surpassed;  beautifully  situa-   ; 
ted  between  Adrian  and  Tecumseh,   a  short  distance  from 
the  Stage  road.     This  Institution   affords  a   rare  chance  for   ; 
people  in  the  Western  country,    who  wish   to    avail   them-   ; 
selves  of  the   inestimable  benefits  of  Hydropathic  treatment.    ■ 
Those  coming  as  patients  are  required  to   bring   two  linen    . 
sheets,  o^ie  cotton  do.,  two  thick  woolen    blankets,  three  cot-   , 
ton  comforters,   six  towels,    and    old    linen  for  bandages. — 
Terms,  including  Board,  Lodging,  Lights,  and  Medical  Treat- 
ment, from    f  5  to  $8  per  week,  according   to  rooms,   pay- 
able weekly.  All  letters  post-paid,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
B.  Gully.   Raisin,   Lenawree  County,   Michigan,  will  re- 
ceive immediate  attention.     George  W.  Carpenter,  Propri- 
etor ;  J.  B.  Gully,  Resident  Physician. 

Patients  wishing  advice  for  home  treatment,  by  enclosing 
a  fee  of  $2,  will  receive  by  return  of  Post  written  or  printed 
directions.  .  May,  lt^ 

Mr.  Prospect  Water- Cure  and  Institute,  Bingiiamton, 
N.  Y. — This  Institution  is  located  in  a  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic grove  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Prospect,  and  within  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Village.  Possessed  of  a  never-failing  Spring  of 
pure  soft  water,  an  atmosphere  free  frcm  miasmatic  influ- 
ences, of  carriage  and  foot- walks  u  p  the  mountains,  '-free  from 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  busy  life,"  with  excellent  rowing 
and  sailing  privileges  upon  the  pleasant  waters  of  the 
nango,  are  a  few  of  the  presentation  the  "  Ct 
invalid. 

The  house  is  new,  commodious,  bathing  apparatus  ample 
and  convenient,  well  ventilated,  with  230  feet  piazza. 

The  Medical  department  is  under  the  entire  charge  of  Dr. 
Thayer  and  Wife,  who  have  had  five  years'  experience  in 
Hydropathic  practice,  and  are  favorably  known  as  successful 
practitioners.  Courses  of  lectures,  with  full  plates  and  illus- 
trations, will  be  given  throughout  the  season  to  the  Students 
and  Patients  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hydropathy  and 
Hygiene.  Terms,  from  $4  to  $3  per  week,  according  to  room 
and  attention  required,  payable  weekly.  Patients  will  bring 
the  usual  jfcns.  0.  V.  Thayer,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician, 
D.  W.  Ranney  and  H.  M.  RanNEY.  Proprietors.    May,  tf. 


Rock  Spring  Water-Cure,  by  Cary  Cox,  M.D.,  Marietta, 
Georgia.— ■•The  Water-Cure  Establishment  of  Dr.  C.  Cox  has 
been  successful,  not  only  in  the  number  of  patients,  but  in 
proving  the  efficiency  of  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  for 
the  removal  of  disease.  Dr.  Cox  is  prepared  to  cite  instances, 
in  this  place  and  elsewhere,  of  invalids  of  long  standing  who 
have,  under  his  regimen,  been  restored  to  vigorous  health. 
No  place  in  the  State  offers  greater  advantages  for  such  an 
establishment  as  that  of  Dr.  Cox.  or  holds  out  stronger  in- 
ducements to  persons  in  bad  health  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  used  by  Hydropathic 
Physicians."— Marietta  Advocate.  Letters  of  enquiry,  post 
paid,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  May,  -t. 

Sugar  Creek  Falls  Water-Cure —This  Institution  is 
now  ready  to  receive  patients.  It  is  beautifully  and  health- 
fully located  on  a  commanding  eminence  3-4  of  a  mile  east 
of  the  Falls,  on  the  road  from  Wheeling  to  VVooster,  and  from 
Massillou  to  Canal  Dover  and  New  Philadelphia,  12  miles 
south  of  Ma*sillon,  8  miles  west  of  Dover,  12  miles  west  of 
New  Philadelphia,  7  miles  from  the  Zoar  community,  acces- 
sible by  Stages  daily  from  all  the  above  places.  It  is  abund- 
antly supplied  with  very  soft  pure  spring  water,  conveyed  to 
the  Cure  by  stone  pipe.  Terms,  from  $5  to  $3  per  week, 
payable  weekly  in  alvance.  Post-office  address,  Dr  H. 
Frease.  Deardorff 's  Mills,  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  May 
1st,  1852.  May,  tf. 


Cleveland  Watkr-Cure  Establishment —The  above 
Establishment,  having  been  put  in  fine  order,  is  now  com- 
mencing its  fourth  season.  The  success  which  has  attended  it 
thus  far  enables  the  subscriber  to  say  with  confidence,  to  all 
who  wish  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  Water-Cure 
Treatment,  that  they  can  pursue  it  here  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices  for  the  removal  of  disease.  The  location, 
although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  the  Union,  is  still  very  retired.  The  water  is 
very  pure,  soft,  and  abundant. 

The  charge  for  board,  medical  advice,  and  all  ordinary  at- 
tendance of  nurses,  is  $8  per  week,  payable  weekly  T.  T. 
Seelye,  M.D.,  Proprietor.  Feb.  5t. 


Che 
offers  to  the 


Granvill*  Ohio  Water-Cure— Located  at  Granville, 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  combines  the  advantages  of  other  good 
establishments;  a  healthy  location,  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  soft  water,  a  Gymnasium,  a  Lady  in  charge  of  the  fe- 
male patients  possessed  of  unusual  accomplishments,  tact, 
skill,  and  experience  in  the  management  of  the  sick,  a  Physi- 
cian who  has  had  an  extensive  experience  of  twenty-five  years, 

Females  who  have  been  confined  to  their  beds,  unable  to 
walk  or  sit  up  from  one  to  twenty  years  in  consequence  of 
nervous,  spinal  or  uterine  diseases,  are  particularly  invited 
to  correspond  with,  or  visit  us.  Unrivalled  success  in  the 
treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases  has  given  us  confidence, 
and  we  say  to  all  such,  even  if  they  have  "suffered  much  of 
many  Physicians,"  make  one  more  trial. 

Terms,  from  $3  to  $12  per  week.  Patients  furnish  the 
packing  materials,  and  towels.  Address  Mrs.  C.  Ellis,  or 
W   W.  Bancroft,  M.D.  May,  "• 


Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution,  No.  1  Glen  Street. 
— This  building  was  erected  expressly  for  Hydropathic  pur- 
poses, and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  patients.  The  location  is 
retired,  and  overlooks  the  city. 

Terms — For  full  board  and  treatment.  $6  to  $10  per  week, 
according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  examination  will  usually  be 
required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  two  woolen  blankets,  one  comfortable,  and  old 
linen  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.  D.  E.  F.  Rogers,  Su- 
perintendent. Feb   tf 

ThbElmirk  Water-Cure  will  be  open  on  the  First  of  June, 
1852.  The  entire  management  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
S.  0.  Gleason  and  Mrs.~R.  B.  Gleason,  M.D.  Mrs.  G.  will 
pay  especial  attention  to  the  treatment  of  femaje  diseases. 

Each  patient  (for  packing  purposes)  is  expected  to  furnish 
three  comforters,  one  blanket,  one  linen  sheet,  and  four  bath 
towels. 

Terms,  Third  floor,  double  rooms  $5,  for  each  person  per 
week.  Second  floor  $0.  do.  First,  price  according  to  the 
amount  of  room  required.  Address  S.  0.  Gleason,  M.D., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  May,  tf. 

The  Round  Hill  Water-Cure  Retreat  — Established 
'.n  1847.  Located  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  Mass.  Ac- 
cessible by  Railroad  from  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York,  in 
from  4  to  5  hours.  For  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  location 
— softness  and  purity  of  ■water — large  and  well-furnished 
rooms,  and  for  comforts  and  conveniences  for  patients  and 
their  friends,  this  establishment  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
country.  Address  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Agent,  or  C.  A.  Hall, 
M.D.,  Physician.  Feb.  lit. 


BJater-Ctire  |5itlilicatiatt0, 

By  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York  and  Boston. 

The   Water-Cure  Journal   and    Herald   of 

Reforms.  Devoted  to  Physiology,  Hydropathy,  and  th» 
Laws  of  Life.  Amply  illustrated  with  engravings  ;  pub- 
lished monthly  at  one  dollar  a  year,  in  advance. 

Water-Cure  in  America.     Over  Three  Hun- 

dred(  Cases  of  Various  Diseases  treated  with  Water.  Bv 
Drs.  Wesselhoeft,  Shew.  Bedortha,  Shiefferdecker,  Trail, 
Nichols,  and  others.  With  Cases  of  Domestic  Practice. 
Edited  by  a  Water  Patient.     Trice  $1. 

Hydropathy,  or  the  Water-Cm-e  :  Its  Prin- 
ciples, Processes,  and  Modes  of  Treatment,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Latest  Methods  adopted  by  Priessnitz.  By 
Joel  Shew,  M.D.    Price  §  I. 

Bulwer,  Forbes  and  Houghton  on  the  Water 

Treatment.  A  Compilation  of  Papers  on  Hygiene  and 
Hydropathy.    Edited  by  R   S.  Houghton,  M  D  .    Price  $1 . 

Hydropathy  for  the  People.  Plain  Obser- 
vations on  Drugs,  Die',  Water,  Air,  and  Exercise.  With 
Appendix  by  Dr.  Trail.     50 cents. 

Water  and  Vegetable  Diet  in  Consumption, 

Scrofula,  Cancer,  Asthma,  and  other  Chronic  Diseases. 
By  William  Lambe,  M.D.     Price  5U  cents. 

:  The  Parent's  Guide  for  the  Transmission  of 

'       Desired  Qualities  to  Offspring,  and  Childbirth  made  Easy. 
A  good  book  for  Mothers.     By  Mrs.  Pend.eton.     50  cen.s. 

I  Water-Cure  Applied  to  Every  Known  Dis- 

j        ease.     A  Complete  Demonstration  of   the  Advantages   of 
S       Hydropathy.     Price  50  cents. 

A  Devel- 


Philosophy  of  the  Water-Cure. 

opment  of  the  True  Principles  of  Health  and  Longevity. 
Illustrated  with  the  Confessions  and  Observations  of  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.    25  cents. 


Containing 

in  the  Water- 
of  its  efficacy 


East  Broadway  Water-Cure  Establishment —Invalids 
desiring  pleasant  rooms  in  this  Establishment,  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  make  application  at  the  Institution  as 
early  after  the  first  of  May  as  poisible.  or  by  letter,  previous 
to  May  1st,  to  the  Proprietor,  care  of  Fowlers  and  Wells, 
New  York.  When  convenient,  patients  are  requested  to 
furnish  two  linen  sheets,  two  cotton  do.,  two  woolen  blan- 
kets, and  six  towels,  otherwise  an  additional  expense  will  be 
incurred.  Persons  in  any  part  of  the  country,  by  forwarding 
a  fee  of  $3,  with  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  their  case, 
from  its  commencement,  will  receive  such  directions  as  will 
enable  them  to  apply  the  treatment  successfully  at  home. 
An  experienced  and  skillful  lady  is  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  the  female  department. 

City  Practice  personally  attended  to. 

The  terms  for  board  and  full  treatment  will  vary  from  $5 
to  $15  per  week,  payable  weekly.  Consultation  fee,  $.J. 
Dr.  N.  H.  Quimby,  Proprietor  and  Physician,  No.  187  East 
Broadway,  New  York.  May,  It.* 


The  Brownsville  Water-Cure  Establishment,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  B^LZ,  is  open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
Summer  and  Winter.  Feb.  lOt. 


Water-Cure  at  the  Lehigh  Mountain  Springs,  near 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  water  is  excellent,  air  pure,  exercises 
on  the  mountain  and  rowing  on  the  delightful  river  ;  also,  a 
bowling-alley  and  gymnastic  amusements — new  bath  ar- 
rangements, all  assist  to  effect  good  cures.  It  may  with 
truth  be  said,  a  more  beautiful  spot  cannot  be  found.  Dr. 
F.  H.  Oppelt.  May,  2t. 

Dr.  R.  Wes~elhoeft's  Watkr-Curi:  Establishment,  in 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  notwithstanding  many  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, continues  in  successful  operation.  Patients  are  receiv- 
ed at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  will  meet  with  the  personal 
care  of  Dr.  W.,  who  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend again  to  his  professional  duties.  March,  4t. 

Willow-Grove  Water-Cure — Now  open  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  very  experienced  Physician,  a  disciple  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Rausse.  Address — Henry  F  Meir,  M.D  ; 
Resident  Physician.  Willow-Grove,  Montgomery  co  ,  Pa., 
or,  Philadelphia,  43  South  10th  street.  May,  It. 

Vapor  Baths. — John  Hanna,  of  S6  Forsyth  street,  near 
Grand,  New  York,  will  administer  Vapor  Baths  daily,  from 
9  A  M  to  10  P.  M.  A  female  will  be  in  attendance  to  wait 
on  ladies.  Feb.  tf. 

Pe  <-nsylvania  Water-Cure  Establishment' — By  Edward 
Acker,  M.  D.,  Phillipsburgh,  opposite  the  town   of  Beaver, 
:  on  the  Ohio  river,  Beaver  county,  Pa.  Feb.  8t. 

>       Dr.   George  Hoyt,  Hydropathist,  Boston,  No.   20   Winter 
!  street.  March,  tf. 

I       Mbs  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No.  22  South  Main  street, 
',   Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Feb.  14t.* 


Practice  of  the  Water-Cure 

an  account  of  the  Various  Processes  used 
Treatment.  With  authenticated  evidence 
and  safety.     25  cents 

Water-Cure  in  Pregnancy  and  Childbirth. 

With  Cases  showing  the  Effects  of  Water  in  mitigating  the 
pains  and  perils  of  Parturition.     25  cents. 

Experience   in    Water-Cure.      A   Familiar 

Exposition  of  the  Punciples  and  Results  of  Water  Treat- 
ment.    By  Mrs  Nichols.     25  cents. 

The  Cholera:  Its  Causes,  Prevention,  and 

Cure,    showing  the   inefficiency  of  Drug  Treatment,    and 
the  advantages  of  the  Water-Cure.    25  cents. 

Errors   of  Physicians   and    Others   in   the 

Practice  of  the  Water-Cure.    25  cents. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Water  Treatment. 

A   Concise  Exposition   of  the   Human  Constitution,    the 
Conditions  of  Health,  &c.    12  cents. 

The  Water-Cure  Library,  embracing  all  the 

most  Popular  Works  on  the  subject,  in   seven  large  12mo 
volumes.     Every  family  should  have  a  copy.     Price  $5. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  A  Guide  con- 
taining Directions  for  Treatment  of  Cuts,  Bruises,  Strains, 
Broken  Bones,  Dislocations.  With  an  Appendix,  by  Dr. 
Trail.     12  cents. 

Fowlers  and  Weils  have  all  works  on  Physiology,  Mag- 
netism, Phonography,  Phrenology,  and  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences, generally.  Booksellers  supplied  on  tbe  most  liberal 
terms  for  cash.  Agents  wanted  in  every  state,  county,  and 
town.  These  works  are  universally  popular,  and  thousands 
might  be  sold  where  they  have  never  yet  been  introduced. 
We  cannot  supply  our  works  to  be  sold  on  commission. 

Either  of  the  above-named  works  (except  the  Water-Cure 
Library)  may  be  ordered  and  received  by  return  of  the  first 
mail  at  a  trifling  expense  for  postage,  which  must,  be  prepaid. 
When  possible,  it  will  be  better  for  Agents  and  othars  to  have 
these  Books  sent  by  express  or  as  freight,  when  several  co- 
pies or  more  are  wanted  Please  address,  post-paid,  Fowlers 
and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

The  Phrenological  Cabivet  con  tains  Busts  and  Casts  from 
the  heads  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that  ever  lived  : 
Skulls,  both  human  and  animal,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  including  Pirates,  Robbers,  Murderers,  and  Thieves  : 
also  numerous  Paintings  and  Drawings  of  celebrated  indivi- 
duals, living  and  dead  :  and  is  always  open  free  to  visiters. 

Professional  Examinations,  with  written  and  verbal  de- 
scriptions of  character,  given  when  desired,  including  direc- 
tions as  to  suitable  occupations,  the  selection  of  partners  in 
business,  congenial  companions  for  life,  etc.,  etc  ,  all  of  which 
will  be  found  highly  useful  and  exceedingly  interesting. 

SJJP^Oub  Rooms  are  in  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  street, 
New  York,  and  142  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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A  New  Volume  of  this  Journal  will  be  com- 
menced with  the  next  number,  which  will  go  to  press 
immediately,  and  be  issued  early  in  June.  New  sub- 
scribers will  commence  with  that  number,  and  con- 
tinue a  year  from  July,  1852.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  up,  and  send  in  clubs. 

It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  supply  present  subscribers 
with  missing  numbers  when  possible.  Those  who  re- 
subscribe  will  be  sure  to  receive  complete  sets.  A  very 
large  edition  will  be  printed  of  the  new  volume,  com- 
mencing wiih  the  July  number. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal. — This  beautiful,  high- 
ly useful,  and  interesting  periodical,  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  reading  matter  concerning  the  promotion 
and  preservation  of  health,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
useful  and  valuable  to  all  classes  of  readers. — Home- 
stead Journal. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  NO-  V. 

BY   T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.  D. 

"Whoever  understands  the  blood  knows  every- 
thing; for  to  comprehend  entirely  the  nature  of 
this  fluid,  we  must  know  how  it  is  produced  and 
what  it  produces.  This  comprehends  the  whole 
phenomena  of  life ;  and  this  includes  all  know- 
ledge. All  other  sciences  are  fragmentary — hu- 
man physiology  is  integral  and  pivotal. 

For  to  know  what  makes  the  blood  we  must 
know  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany,  and 
all  natural  history.  And  what  the  blood  makes, 
includes  our  whole  being,  attributes,  faculties,  and 
destinies.  The  blood  makes  brain,  as  well  as 
bone.  It  gives  thought  as  well  as  muscular  mo- 
tion. Stop  the  blood,  and  thought  gives  place  to 
insensibility.  Hurry  the  current  of  the  blood  and 
passion  mounts  into  the  realms  of  rapture.  Poison 
the  blood  and  you  may  produce  idiocy  or  insanity. 

The  blood  is  not  the  simple  fluid  that  it  seems. 
Even  the  coarse  and  mechanical  anatomists  have 
found  that  it  is  a  living  body,  composed  of  various 
parts.  They  tell  us  of  the  serum  and  crassamen- 
tum — fibrine,  albumen,  and  blood  globules  or 
disks ;  and  some  have  noted  vaguely  an  aura,  or 
aromal  principle.  Hunter  demonstrated  that 
blood  had  vitality — its  own  proper  life,  instinctive 
motions,  and  power  of  sustaining  temperature. 
Fresh  blood  will  not  freeze  so  easily  as  that  which 
has  been  frozen.  Blood  varies  in  its  power  of 
clotting.  When  its  life  is  destroyed  at  once,  as 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  it  does  not  clot  at  all. 

And  in  this  vitality  of  the  blood  is  found  the 
great  argument  against  bleeding,  and  the  reason 
why  hemorrhages  are  so  exhausting.  The  com- 
mon herd  of  vulgar  allopathic  physicians,  who 
go  about  the  country  with  lancet  and  calomel, 
have  not  studied  the  first  lines  of  a  true  physio- 
logy. They  ignorantly  suppose  that  when  they 
take  away  a  quart  of  blood,  the  dozen  quarts  or 
so  left  in  the  system,  are  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  which  they  have  taken.  They  have  even  a 
vague,  absurd  notion  that  they  are  taking  away 
the  bad  blood,  and  that  that  which  is  left  is  of  a 
better  quality.  The  fact  is  that  for  every  ounce 
taken  the  whole  mass  suffers  in  the  power  of  its 
vitality.     It  is  not  so  much  a  diminution  of  quan- 


tity as  an  injury  to  the  nervous  power.  You 
might  as  well — you  might  better  scoop  out  a  few 
ounces  of  the  brain,  with  the  idea  that  the  rest 
would  not  suffer,  than  take  away  a  few  ounces  of 
blood.  Open  a  vein,  and  as  the  blood  runs  away, 
ounce  by  ounce,  each  ounce  will  be  found  to  have 
a  diminished  vitality,  and  the  system  suffers,  not 
by  loss  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  but  by  the 
diminished  vigor  of  the  entire  mass. 

Doubt  not  that  this  living  body  of  the  blood 
has  its  own  spiritual  part.  Doubt  not  that  each 
microscopic  blood-disk  may  be  a  sentient  being, 
having  its  generation,  its  career  of  life,  and  its 
period  of  death,  more  or  less  natural  according  to 
its  healthy  conditions. 

And  as  this  living  blood  rushes  over  the  system, 
its  rapidity  measured  by  pendulum  heart-throbs, 
how  varied  the  work  it  everywhere  performs! 
In  the  bones  it  deposits  cartilage  and  phosphate  of 
lime ;  in  the  brain,  nervous  matter ;  muscular  mat- 
ter where  it  is  wanted ;  and  membranes,  vessels, 
areolar  tissue,  fatty  matter,  all  come  from  the  blood. 
The  eyes  must  be  washed  by  tears,  and  the  blood 
supplies  the  salt  crystalline  fluid.  The  food  must 
be  moistened  with  saliva,  and  the  blood  pours  it 
out.  Gastric  juice  is  wanted  to  dissolve  food  in 
the  stomach,  and  from  the  gorged  vessels  around 
that  organ  the  blood  supplies  the  needed  solvent. 
A  mild  salivary  fluid  is  wanted  in  the  duodenum, 
and  the  blood  gives  it  to  the  pancreas.  Bile  is 
wanted  to  assist  in  the  process  of  chylificalion, 
and  the  liver  separates  it  from  the  blood  of  the 
vena  porta.  An  ovum  is  needed  for  the  repro- 
duction of  this  wonderful  organism,  and  it  is 
formed  from  the  blood  in  the  ovary.  There  is 
needed  a  fecundating  fluid  to  impregnate  the  per- 
fected ovum,  and  the  blood  supplies  even  this,  by 
means  of  a  complicated  apparatus  of  the  most  won- 
derful character.  And  here  let  me  observe  that 
no  part  of  physiology  is  more  interesting  than 
that  connected  with  sexual  development  and  func- 
tion; but  this,  perhaps,  is  not  the  best  place  to 
treat  of  it  It  is  a  work  I  shall  do  at  no  distant 
day,  in  a  form  and  manner  that  I  hope  will  prove 
acceptable. 

This  separation  of  such  various  matters  from  the  j 
blood,  is  by  a  process  termed  secretion,  and  by  } 
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more  or  less  complicated  glandular  apparatus.  All 
these  glands  seem  to  have  the  same  character. 
Wo  anatomical  dissection,  no  microscopic  exami- 
nation, no  chemical  analysis,  can  detect  any  differ- 
ence, corresponding  to  difference  of  function. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  membranous  surface,  more 
or  less  expanded.  Sometimes  it  is  a  simple,  broad 
membrane,  sometimes  this  membrane  is  hollowed 
into  sacks  or  follicles,  or  lengthened  into  tubes, 
or  branched  like  a  tree.  But  whatever  the  form, 
the  essential  character  remains.  There  is  an  ex- 
panded surface,  with  which  the  blood  is  brought 
in  contact  by  minute  capillaries. 

Why  it  is  that  one  of  these  surfaces  should  sep- 
arate from  the  blood  tears,  another  saliva,  another 
milk,  another  gastric  juice,  and  so  on,  depends 
upon  the  nervous  power  under  which  these  secre- 
tions are  made,  or  upon  the  varying  constitution 
of  the  secreting  cells.  The  former  seems  to  me 
the  primal  cause,  for  their  secretions  vary  by  ner- 
vous impressions,  as  they  could  not  if  the  process 
were  as  simply  mechanical  as  some  suppose. 

But  do  all  these  secretions  exist  in  the  blood  ? 
The  principles  of  which  they  are  formed  certainly 
do,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  secre- 
tions do.  The  blood  contains  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  milk,  bile,  urine,  but  we  cannot  suppose 
the  blood  to  contain  the  ovum,  or  the  spermato- 
zoon. The  more  perfect  secretions,  as  the  secre- 
tions of  use,  are  created  by  the  nervous  energy, 
from  elements  existing  in  the  blood,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  apparatus  of  these  functions  is  in 
some  proportion  to  their  importance. 

The  flower  of  a  plant,  which  we  so  much  ad- 
mire, is  its  sexual  or  reproductive  apparatus.  In 
man  the  most  complicated  and  elaborate  organ  is 
that  which  secretes  or  creates  the  principle  of 
life.  It  is  composed  of  a 
vast  collection  of  delicate, 
convoluted  tubes,  closely 
packed  together  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  Fig. 
1,  but  in  masses  of  which 
this  cut  only  shows  an 
open  profile.  Each  of  these 
convoluted  tubes  (4,  4,)  is 
estimated  to  be  seventeen 
feet  long,  and  there  are 
four  hundred  and  fifty  in 
each  organ.  The  epididy- 
mus  alone  (7,  8,  9,)  is 
twenty  feet  long.  This  is 
a  wonderful  instance  of 
the  expansion  of  surface 
gained  by  tubular  convo- 
lutions ;  but  how  the  end 
is  effected  through  such  means  we  have  little  con- 
ception. 

Fig.  2  gives  us  an  example  of 
a  gland  composed  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  minute  follicles,  which 
with  their  ducts  resembles  the 
leaves,  twigs,  and  branches  of  a 
tree,  or  fruit  upon  its  stems  and 
stalks.  The  salivary  and  mam- 
mary glands  are  of  this  charac- 
ter. Pig.  2. 

The  sudiferous,  or  sweat-making  glands  of  the 
skin,  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  a  section  of  skin 


Fig.  1. 


is  given,  showing  long  spiral  ducts  passing  through 
the  skin.  The  lower  ends  of  these  ducts  are  con- 
voluted into  glands,  upon  which  blood  vessels 
anastomose.  Of  these  there  are  said  to  be  seven 
millions,  which,  allowing  each  tube  to  be  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  length,  would  give  an  entire 


Fig.  3. 

length  of  twenty-eight  miles.  The  entire  length 
of  the  tubes  in  the  human  body,  would  make  a 
line  around  the  earth,  and  the  entire  expansion  of 
surfaces  in  a  single  human  body  is  probably 
greater  than  the  whole  surface  of  the  planet  we 
inhabit.     There  are  many  reasons  why 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  placed  at  the  upper  and 
outer  corner  of  the  eye,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  from 
which  the  tears 
flow  through 
several  ducts,  in 
a  continuous 
current,  so  as  to 
wash  the  eye- 
ball, at  every 
closure  of  the 
lids,  and  keep  it 
continually 
moist.  The  su- 
perfluous moist-  EIG-  4. 
ure  is  carried  by  a  little  duct  into  the  nose.  The 
power  of  the  nervous  system  over  glandular  se- 
cretion is  very  noticeable  in  this.  In  sudden  joy, 
or  affliction,  or  deep  emotion  of  many  kinds,  the 
eyes  overflow  with  tears  from  the  sudden  increase 
of  this  secretion.  Here  is  something  more  than 
mechanics  and  chemistry — something  more  than 
endosmose  and  exosmose. 

But  the  same  fact  is  noticed  in  all  the  secretions. 
A  man  thinks  of  something  good  to  eat>  and  his 
mouth  waters,  from  the  suddenly  increased  action 
of  the  salivary  glands.  The  mother  thinks  of  her 
babe,  and  her  breasts  fill  with  milk,  which  some- 
times gushes  out  in  streams.  So  under  appropri- 
ate excitants,  other  secretions  are  alike  rapid. 

These  and  similar  facts  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  Anatomy  is  too  mechanical;  chemistry  is  too 
material ;  all  our  philosophy  needs  a  spiritual  in- 
fusion to  give  it  vitality.  As  I  get  interested  in 
these  sketches,  I  shall  work  them  out  with  more 
care  and  thought,  hoping  to  inspire  in  many 
readers  a  true  love  for  the  most  fascinating,  as 
Well  as  the  most  wonderful  of  all  sciences. 


P.  S.  This  article  is  written  hastily  in  the  tur- 
moil of  moving-time,  before  my  library  is  un- 
packed, and  without  my  haviug  the  power  to  get 
the  engravings  I  should  be  glad  to  make  use  of. 
For  these,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Trail's  Encyclo- 
paedia, which  I  here  take  occasion  to  say  is  now 
complete,  and  amply  fulfils  its  promise.  It  is, 
beyond  comparison,  the  most  thorough  work  yet 
published  on  the  Water-Cure,  in  its  science,  phi- 
losophy, practice,  and  adaptations.  As  such,  I 
cordially  recommend  it  to  every  student.  It  has 
been  used  from  the  first  as  a  class  book  in  the 
American  Hydropathic  Institute.  In  future  num- 
bers I  shall  use  a  greater  profusion  of  pictorial 
illustrations;  many  of  which  have  not  before  ap- 
peared in  this  country. 

ProsjKct  Hill  Water  Cure,  \ 
Port  Chester,  JV.  Y.,  May  1.  5 
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AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

chai>ter  x. 
Billy  McKee  and  the  "  Maine  Law." 

Through  how  many  villages  in  this  broad  and  beau- 
tiful land  has  drunkenness  marched  like  a  destroying 
fiend,  sending  the  youth  and  those  in  prime  manhood 
to  early,  and  dishonored  graves  !  There  is  something 
in  the  death  and  burial  of  a  drunkard  more  heart-sick- 
ening than  there  is  in  his  daily  bestiality.  For  one 
likes  to  associate  virtue  with  the  dead.  One  likes  to 
think  of  the  creeping  myrtle  with  its  blue  blossoms  on 
the  grave's  surface,  as  a  symbol  of  the  qualities  of  the 
dead  when  living.  One  loves  to  go  to  the  spot  where 
lie  those  who,  whilst  walking,  talking,  living,  and 
laboring  on  Earth,  were  filled  with  all  good  aims  and 
noble  desires,  with  high  aspirations  after  a  better  life, 
a  sort  of  up-gathering  of  strength  for  ultimate  free- 
dom from  all  clogs  ;  an  entire  enfranchisement  of  the 
spirit  from  corruptible  influences. 

One  likes  to  think  of  the  past  life  of  the  dead  ;  for 
the  past  casts  its  glow  on  to  the  eternal,  and  shapes  it 
into  forms  of  beauty,  that  are  consoling  to  the  stricken. 
But  who  can  do  this  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard  ? 
Who  is  there  that  holds  him  in  choice  remembrance  ? 
Who  goes  to  his  grave  where  the  weeping  willow  casts 
its  deep  shadow,  and  by  the  tomb  stone ,  which  perchance 
is  over  the  grave,  calls  from  the  deeps  of  the  soul  for 
communion  ?  The  drunkard  is  forgotten  when  death 
takes  him  from  sight ;  for  no  love  can  clothe  his  form 
with  grace  and  tenderness,  no  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  hide  his  hideousness.  For  the  living  no  mis- 
sion toward  the  dead  who  lie  buried  in  drunkards' 
graves  is  left,  but  that  of  pity  and  tears.  Tears  so  bit- 
ter, so  scalding  as  to  scar  the  soul.  Sorrow  over  the 
noble  dead  seems  selfish.  They  go  up  higher.  They 
pass  to  homes  of  greater  love,  beauty,  and  freedom  than 
we  earthlings  have.  They  range  overb  roader  space, 
and  their  associations  are  less  liable  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  evil  and  the  good.  To  die  by  the  fiat  of  Nature,  to 
vacate  the  body  because  by  use  it  has  come  to  be  un- 
fit for  the  soul's  purposes,  is  to  improve  one's  condition. 
He  who  lives  obediently  to  all  the  demands  of  his 
Maker  and  his  race,  whose  life  finds  its  highest  relish 
in  doing  what  he  is  called  to  do,  from  love  of  the  Bight, 
he  must  find  exquisite  enjoyment  in  dying  ;  and  to 
weep  and  put  on  crape  and  wear  sombre  faces  for  the 
death  of  such,  is  to  show  that  the  feebler  elements  of 
one's  nature  are  out  of  place,  are  usurping  a  post  de- 
signed only  for  those  that  liken  man  to  God.  One 
might  as  well  weep  at  sight  of  the  melioration  of  one's 
earthly  condition.  Weep  not  for  the  dead  who  have 
lived  truly,  whose  manly  labor  has  left  enduring  re- 
membrances behind  them,  whose  open  hand  has  dis- 
pensed blessings  like  a  good  Samaritan,  to  such  pay 
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the  tribute  of  joy  and  rejoicing  when  they  go  up  into 
the  delectable  land,  where 

June's  sweet  roses  blow, 

and  come  forth  in  everlasting  youth.  Go  to  their  rest- 
ing places,  not  to  sob  and  sigh  and  sadden  your  spirit, 
but  to  gather  from  the  visit  a  high  determination,  like 
them  to  win  for  yourselves  a  departure  from  the  old  to 
the  new  life,  that  shall  quicken  the  souls  of  all  such  as 
shall  stand  by  your  couch  and  bid  you  "  good  bye." 
If  you  weep,  let  tears  fall  for  such  as  having  opportu- 
nity to  live  like  men  have  chosen  to  live  like  beasts  ; 
and  whose  degradation  while  living  forces  all  who 
knew  them,  after  death  to  forget  them  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

My  native  village  was  in  my  youth  a  beautiful  village, 
and  is  beautiful  now.  In  my  childhood  it  reminded 
me  of  Bethlehem,  as  that,  from  hearing  scripture  his- 
tory ,  had  fastened  itself  on  my  imagination  ;  so  green 
were  its  hill-sides,  so  quiet  were  its  streets  by  night, 
though  "  bustlingly  busy  "  by  day,  so  tidy  yet  plain 
were  its  cottages,  so  bright  was  its  sunshine.  I  often 
have  sat  on  our  doorstep,  and  wondered  whilst  the 
moon  dropped  her  silvery  light  through  the  green 
foliage  of  the  Lombard}-  poplars,  upon  my  brow,  how 
I  should  feel  if  the  news  should  come  to  me  that  Jesus 
had  been  born  in  a  stable  in  our  village.  It  used  to 
seem  to  me  in  my  childish  wonderings  that  were  Christ 
to  be  born  over  again  he  would  choose  our  village,  it 
was  such  a  pretty  place  to  be  born  in.  It  was  so 
quiet,  and  the  hills  were  so  pretty,  and  such  nice  places 
for  the  shepherds  to  watch  their  sheep  could  be  found 
up  back  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  aud  the  wise  men 
could  come  into  the  village  from  the  East  without  hav- 
ing to  go  "  cross'lots,"  and  the  sky  was  so  blue  and 
Heaven  so  high,  from  our  village  being  surrounded  by 
hills,  that  the  angels  could  sing  so  that  all  could  hear 
the  anthem  which  Bethlehem  heard  on  the  night  of 
his  advent  to  earth.  And  I  wondered  if  some  one 
should  come  and  tell  my  parents  that  Jesus  was  lying 
in  our  manger  if  they  would  go  out  and  have  his 
mother  and  him  brought  in,  and  give  them  a  good  bed, 
and  my  heart  and  head  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  it. 
Reader  would  you  like  to  know  in  my  young  innocence 
why  I  thus  concluded  so  confidently  ?  It  was  because 
I  was  daily  witness  to  their  kindness  to  the  poor  drun- 
ken Indians  that  thronged  our  streets  ;  and  I  said  if 
father  and  mother  feed  and  lodge  and  make  comforta- 
ble the  Indians,  they  would  not  let  Jesus  lie  in  a  man- 
ger with  no  body  to  tend  him  but  his  mother.  Even 
then  were  my  instincts  true  to  a  Divine  religion. 

Our  village,  notwithstanding  its  quiet  and  serene 
beauty,  was  cursed.  For  each  church  that  sent  its 
spire  heaven-ward  so  that  the  cloud  caps  encircled  it, 
we  had  two  groggeries,  one  called  an  Inn,  and  one 
called  a  Grocery.  There  were  three  churches  to  bap- 
tize the  people  with  holy  fire,  that  fire  which  burns 
up  dross  and  leaves  the  gold  of  human  nature  puri- 
fied and  bright,  six  groggeries  that  sent  forth  liquid 
fire  like  that  of  the  pit,  to  destroy  every  green  and 
beautiful  thing  which  man  could  gather  about  him 
for  his  comfort  and  improvement ;  and  one  engine 
house,  where  was  kept  an  engine  to  put  out  earthly 
fire  whenever  it  should  take  a  notion  to  play  its  pranks 
about  the  cottages  of  the  village.  These  were  our 
public  buildings.  The  churches  were  neat,  the  preach- 
ers orthodox,  and  powerful  in  demonstration  of  all 
doctrine.  A  large  portion  of  the  population  was  pious, 
and  even  the  tavern-keepers  devout ;  yet  no  path 
church-ward  was  so  turn  piked,  so  terribly  beaten  down 
and  packed  to  rocky  hardness  by  human  feet,  as  were 
the  paths  to  our  Inns.  Inns  !  Yes,  they  were  Inns;  but 
what  came  out  of  them  !  Men  !  no  !  fiends — men  with 
their  reason  lost,  with  their  instincts  benumbed,  so  that 
they  could  not  tell  the  time  of  the  clay  by  the  town 
clock,  nor  walk  the  earth  steadily.  There  gathered 
our  citizens  at  elections,  there  went  our  young  men 
and  maidens  to  their  dances,  there  sat  our  magistrates 
to  administer  justice,  there  stopped  our  strangers  for 
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comfort  and  shelter.  No  one  complained  of  their  en-  , 
Ira  lire  way  ;  through  that,  respectability,  sobriety  and  ; 
piety  entered  ;  but  they  were  ofttimes  enchanted  and 

bedeviled  as  wildly  as  was  liinahlo  in  Armida's  bower. 
They  commenced  their  visits  to  our  Inns,  men  whose 

hands  clasped  the  horns  of  God's  altar.  They  ended 
those  visits,  men  whose  steps  took  hold  on  Hell.  I 
could  write  "  heart  histories  "  that  would  make  one's 
hair  stand  on  end,  of  the  brave  who  died  like  fools, 
and  the  beautiful  who  wilted  like  a  smitten  rose,  of 
the  honest  laborer  who  was  slain  in  a  gutter,  and  the 
lawyer  who  was  slain  in  his  bed,  of  wives  widowed 
and  children  fatherless.  L,  could  tell  of  pork  barrels 
emptied  of  their  contents  by  a  drunken  thief,  who 
when  sober  was  an  honest  man,  of  ham  strung  cows 
mutilated  by  drunken  passion,  though  he  who  commit- 
ted the  crime  was  quiet  and  peaceable  when  sober. 

Rum  stereotypes  its  histories.  Generations  succeed 
each  other  without  ridding  themselves  of  the  deep 
wrinkles  which  it  furrows  on  the  cheeks  of  society. 
No  "  Wandering  Jew  "  ever  scattered  on  his  path  as 
God's  great  avenger  so  many  plagues  on  the  wicked, 
as  Rum  scatters  curses  in  the  high-way  of  human  life. 
Billy  McKee,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  was  the  type  of  a  class  of  men,  in  this  country, 
who  need  the  prevention  of  the  law.  An  honest  man, 
he  was  the  first  who  wras  married  in  our  village  after 
the  organization  of  the  town.  He  was  united  to 
Miss  Jenny  Mulholland  in  the  year  1795 ,  and  the  mar- 
riage took  place  at  a  barn-raising  Great  was  the  joy 
on  the  occasion.  Had  any  person  gifted  with  second 
sight  foretold  that  in  25  years  Billy  would  have  frozen 
to  death  in  a  gutter,  and  his  wife  died  also  a  poor  sot 
in  her  house,  whilst  poor  Dan  was  so  drunk  that  he 
could  not  weep — Dan  their  first  born,  their  only  son, — 
Billy  and  Jenny  would  have  laughed  at  such  crazy 
statement.  Yet  so  died  both,  and  what  is  quite  as 
significant,  not  less  than  six  who  were  at  that  wedding 
and  "  Raising,"  died  out  of  their  beds,  and  all  drunk- 
ards; and  the  Pious  one  submitted  to  God's  mysterious 
Providences,  whilst  the  "  Stills  "  the  Breweries,  the 
Inns,  the  groggeries,  and  the  churches  were  all  kept 
at  fever  heat.  For  thirty  years  it  has  been  a  question 
in  £hat  village  whether  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  or 
the  ribald  oaths  of  the  drunken,  reached  the  ear  of  God, 
in  the  one  case  to  move  his  mercy,  in  the  other  to  swell 
his  wrath  :  whether  the  incense  of  its  Altars  should 
settle  over  it,  like  an  overshadowing  Divine  Presence, 
or  the  fumes  of  its  drunkeries  gather  about  it,  heralds  of 
the  Avenger. 

I  have  said  Billy  McKee  was  the  type  of  a  class  of 
men  in  this  country  who  need  the  prevention  of  the 
law. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean,  and  so  argue  for  a  little 
this  question  of  legal  interference.  Substantially,  our 
government  is  a  democracy.  It  emanates  from  and  is 
amenable  to  the  people.  Its  very  existence  concludes 
the  question  of  Human  Rights.  Men  have  rights,  else 
how  could  they  form  and  keep  in  existence  a  govern- 
ment. The  government  has  powers,  but  how  could  it 
have  powers  if  the  people  have  no  rights.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  then,  that  men  have  rights;  but  sum- 
med up,  what  are  they?  In  what  consist  they? 
whither  tend  they?  All  to  .^//-government,  ^/-govern- 
ment is  the  Divinely  constituted  government  for  man. 
Other  government  than  this  may  be  divine.  To  be  so, 
however,  it  must  contemplate  its  exercise  not  on  man, 
but  on  a  phase  or  form  of  being  less  than  man.  A 
child  is  not  a  man,  hence  restraint  is  applicable  to  a 
child  ;  a  crazy  person  is  not  a  man,  he  may  have  the 
years  of  a  man,  the  strength  of  a%an,  the  size  of  a 
man,  but  he  lacks  the  vital,  the  essential  constituent 
of  a  man,  self-possession,  self-resource,  self-control, the 
perception  to  discern  his  own  rights  from  those  of  his 
neighbor,  and  the  power  calmly  to  contend  for  his  own, 
and  to  avoid  invasion  of  his  neighbor's.  Self  govern- 
ment is  not  his  government,  but  social  goverment  i<— 
nobody  denies  this.    We  have  our  Orphan  As3-lums, 


ami  our  lunatic  asylums,  toe  one  for  children,  the  other 
for  orazy  people  ;  and  tre  make  mo  distinction  becan 
of  size,  strength,  or  age.  We  go  tor  landmarks  that 
lie  deeper  than  the  aarfaoe.  We  sink  down  amongst 
the  elements  or  the  son]  for  evidences  of  Manhood; 
and  if  there,  where  ii>-  responsibility  and  accountability, 
we  find  it  not,  the  years  ol  Methuselah  or  the  size  of 

Goliath  will  not  justify  us  in  leaving    nch  i a  at 

large.  To  do  so  is  to  peri]  our  neighbors'  right-  ;  for 
it  is  exactly  logical  to  Infer,  that  in-  who  cannot  govern 
himself  cannot  avoid  abusing  his  fellows.  Such  persons 
need  fau>,  stringent  law— etatutesthat  hem  them  in. that 
with  stern  and  earnest  voice  say,"  Von  have-  an  itching 
to  destroy  your  neighbor.  We  are  created  to  prevent 
it.  Let  alone  your  neighbor,  ami  we  leave  you  alone, 
touch  him  to  hurt  him  and  we  touch  you.  Whilst  yoa 
are  strong  to  do  evil,  he  is  weak  to  resist  it,  and  the 
object  of  the  law  is  to  keep  youfrom  crushing — him  from 
being  crushed.  You  maybe  knavish, he  foolish.  God 
imposes  on  the  wise  and  well-balanced  the  obligation 
to  keep  knaves  from  fattening  on  the  heart's  blood  of 
foolish  persons."  Now  let  us  see  how  this  general  view 
applies  to  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
its  prohibition  by  law. 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  the  tendencies  of  the 
social,  are  to  the  loss  of  personal  identity,  and  so  to 
despotism.  All  POWER  tends  to  an  expansion  of  its 
prescribed  limits,  and  so  to  the  creation  of -abuses. 
To  day,  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  the  govern- 
mental violation  of  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties, 
than  from  personal  violation  of  them  :  for  this  reason, 
that  governments  have  less  sense  of  responsibility  than 
persons  have.  They  have  less  of  the  fear  of  God  be- 
fore their  eyes,  less  of  regard  for  man.  I  blame  nobody 
for  watching  the  government  of  the  Union,  or  of  New 
York.  They  need  watching.  And  they  need  watching 
as  much  for  the  cause  that  they  fail  in  their  duty  t  o 
watch,  as  for  anything.  Nevertheless,  whilst  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  Government  will  step  out  of  its 
appropriate  sphere  and  trench  on  individual  liberty, 
nobody  can  blame  it  for  being  faithful  to  its  design  to 
prevent  wrongs.  I  see  no  force  in  the  commonly  re- 
ceived idea,  that  the  object  of  government  is  to  protect 
rights.  To  me  its  mission  is  negative  rather  than  posi- 
tive. Open  the  door  for  the  governmental  protection  of 
rights,  and  from  a  path-master  to  your  President  there 
is  a  reason  for  interference  with  individual  pursuits. 
No  man  is  free,  and  no  business  free.  Officials  are  at 
every  turn  and  corner  as  thick  as  frogs  in  Egypt.  But 
with  the  right  on  its  part  simply  to  prevent  wrong,  the 
sphere  of  the  government  is  specific.  Its  business  is 
that  of  restraint.  It  restrains  the  strong  from  ill  ex- 
cise of  strength.  It  restrains  the  weak  from  injuring 
others  by  their  weaknesses. 

How  stands  the  matter  between  the  Rumseller  and 

the  Rum  drinker?    Is  the  relation  one  of  which  the 

government  may  justly  take  cognizance?  Let  us  see. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  the  introduction  of  alcoholic 

liquors  into  the  human  body,  is  to  excite  the  nervous 

system;  it  does  this  because  among  other  things  it  is 

indigestible.     It  cannot  be  assimilated,  and  passes  as 

\  it  is  when  taken  into  the  circulation.    It  is  alcohol 

\  when  it  enters  the  stomach,  and  not  a  whit  less  so  when 

X  it  enters  the  brain  by  means  of  the  blood.    In  propor- 

|  tion  to  its  quantity,  it  disturbs  the  economy  and  unfits 

the  person  who  has  taken  it  for  his  duties.    He  is  lifted 

by  it  into  a  state  where  he  is  the  victim  of  the  gross 

1  illusions,  or  he  is  sunk  to  a  condition  below  the  beast. 

j  I  will  not  deny  that  men  may  drink  it  in  a  certain 

i  quantity  and  yet  altera  sort  do  their  duties  to  aceept- 

ance  with  society  ;  but  I  do  deny  that  any  man  is  as 

;    well  aide  to  take  care  of  himself  with  it  as  without  it, 

I   and  therefore  just  to  the  degree  that  it  disables  him 

\  from  taking  care  of  himself,  does  it  justify  the  govern- 

j   ment  in  taking  care  of  him.    Hut  there  is  another  effect 

|  of  alcohol  not  less  devilish  than  the  one  alluded  to.    It 

[   perpetuates  itself.     It  creates  a  necessity  for  its  con- 

i  tinuance.    He  who  drinks  a  little  while  in  small  quan- 
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tities,  will  find  that  he  must  increase  both  the  quantity 
and  frequency  of  the  dram.  In  this  respect  it  acts  like 
all  poison.  The  system  accomodates  itself  to  the  poi- 
son, and  leaves  it  insidiously  to  work  its  way  to  its 
own  overthrow.  The  necessity  for  drinkers,  after  they 
have  turned  a  certain  period,  continuing  to  drink,  is  as 
marked,  physiologically,  as  the  necessity  for  the  Aus- 
trian horses  to  have  their  daily  dusting  of  arsenic  on 
their  oats,  to  keep  them  in  condition.  Thus  its  use 
takes  from  the  user  his  power  of  self-control,  and  puts 
the  burden  of  his  being  cared  for  on  the  government. 
Were  this  effect  only  casual,  accidental,  happening  at 
great  intervals,  and  leaving  great  gaps  between,  it 
might  puzzle  the  casuist  to  decide  about  the  right  of 
the  government  to  say  to  the  drinker,  "  thou  shalt  not 
drink."  But  its  effect  is  sure.  Fire  does  not  more 
certainly  consume  wood.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  not 
more  deadly  to  the  lungs,  iron  will  not  more  certainly 
sink  in  water,  than  alcohol  will,  as  a  drink,  increase  its 
own  demand  with  the  drinker,  and  end  in  unfitting  him 
to  take  care  of  himself.  If  this  is  so,  and  who  doubts 
it,  then  the  government  may  prohibit  its  use,  on 
the  same  ground  that  it  may  prohibit  the  erection  of  a 
pitch  pine  dwelling  at  208  Broadway.  When  a  govern- 
ment knows  that  a  certain  course  produces  certain  re- 
sults ;  if  those  results  make  it  obligatory  to  interfere, 
it  may  interfere  to  prevent  them.  If  alcoholic  drinks 
inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  makethosewho  drink,  drunk- 
ards, and  when  made  so  government  is  bound  to  take 
care  of  them,  to  pay  for  their  keeping,  their  clothing, 
their  doctors'  bills  &c,  it  is  bound  to  prevent  its  use  as 
a  drink.  If  charged  in  so  doing  with  infringement  of 
individual  liberty,  it  might  pertinently  reply  :  "  This 
person  is  ignorant  that  drinking  alcohol  moderately 
leads  to  drinking  it  immoderately,  that  its  immoderate 
use  leads  to  drunkenness,  and  compels  the  government 
to  interfere  ;  or  he  is  so  far  the  victim  of  appetite  al- 
ready, as  for  its  gratification  to  put  himself  where  at 
last  self-respect  and  self-government  will  perish,  and  so 
force  the  government  to  take  him  in  charge."  Which- 
ever may  prompt  his  present  course,  the  duty  of  the 
government  is  plain,  to  interfere  and  save  him.  If  he 
is  ignorant  he  is  as  a  child,  needing  parental  care.  If 
he  is  knowing  yet  wilful,  he  is  the  victim  of  his  passions, 
and  the  government  must  control  him.  A  human  be- 
ing with  his  passions  uppermost  is  not  a  man.  For  the 
time  he  is  a  beast.  That  which  dignifies  him  with 
personality  is  extinct.  He  has  lost  his  balance.  Till 
he  recovers  his  centre  of  gravity  the  government  is 
obligated  to  see  that  he  neither  injures  others  nor  him- 
self. So  much  for  the  right  of  a  man  to  make  himself  a 
drunkard.  For  a  little  let  me  consider  the  rights  of  the 
Eum-seller.  There  are  two  parties  to  a  sale  always, 
the  buyer  and  seller.  What  it  is  wrong  to  buy,  it  is 
wrong  to  sell,  what  it  is  wrong  to  sell  it  is  wrong  to 
buy.  Now,  if  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  himself  a 
drunkard,  no  man  has  a  right  to  aid  him  to  make  him- 
self one.  If  he  has  no  right  to  put  himself  where 
temptation  changes  chances  into  certainty,  where  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  will  become  one,  no  man  has 
a  right  to  place  the  temptation  where  it  will  probably 
work  his  ruin.  If  he  is  bound  to  keep  away  from 
temptation,  his  neighbor  is  not  at  liberty  to  put  the 
temptation  in  his  way.  If  a  man  may  not  drink  when 
offered,  no  man  may  offer  the  drink.  If  a  man  may 
not  buy,  no  man  may  sell.  If  the  government  may 
interfere  to  keep  men  from  becoming  drunkards, 
government  may  interfere  to  keep  men  from  making 
drunkards.  If  what  I  have  said  about  drinking  be  true, 
it  covers  the  whole  ground.  Yet  there  is  one  other 
view  to  which  I  will  pay  respects,  and  bring  this  article 
to  a  close.    It  is  the  view  of  property  in  Bum. 

What  is  it  that  makes  an  article  a  matter  of  property  ? 
How  shall  we  define  property  ?  Is  it  not  that  quality 
in  the  article  which  enables  us  to  appropriate  it  ?  to 
work  it  up  to  human  benefit  ?  Is  it  not  equally  true 
that  as  the  right  of  property  centres  in  man,  so  also 
does  the  value  of  property  centre  in  him  ?    His  needs 


make  its  measure  of  value.  What  no  man  needs  has 
no  value.  Now,  alcohol  has  a  value,  for  man  needs  it. 
It  is  useful;  chemical,  mechanical,  artistic  purposes 
need  it.  Men  may  buy  and  men  may  sell  it  for  such  uses. 
But  what  uses  has  it  for  man  as  a  drink"?  None,  all 
Christendom  and  heathendom  exclaim,  but  to  kill  him. 
As  a  drink  it  has  no  value,  for  it  has  no  use.  It  has  no 
property  qualification.  One  might  as  well  bring  Plas- 
ter of  Paris  into  market  to  sell  for  bread,  as  alcohol  for 
drink.  And  objection  might  as  soundly  be  made 
against  the  governmental  interference  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other.  Yet,  when  ten  years  ago  the  municipal 
authorities  of  London  took  up  and  punished  a  large 
number  of  the  small  bakers  of  that  city,  for  making 
their  bread  of  equal  parts  of  flour  and  pulverized 
Derbyshire  spar,  thus  starving  and  killing  the  poor, 
nobody  in  London  set  up  a  hue  and  cry,  that  the  au- 
thorities had  invaded  the  rights  of  the  bread-sellers. 
Men  undoubtedly  have  a  right  to  make  bread  and  sell 
it,  but  it  must  not  be  made  of  ground  lime-stone.  So 
men  have  a  right  to  sell  drink,  but  not  alcohol  as  a 
drink  ;  for  it  has  no  useful  properties  drink.    A 

man  would  be  thought  infamous  who,  asked  by  a  hun- 
gry fellow  for  bread,  should  give  him  a  stone  ;  but  how 
much  more  infamous  would  not  he  be  who  should  sell 
a  poor  starveling  a  stone  and  call  it  bread.  This  sell- 
ing of  alcohol  is  the  climacteric  of  meanness.  The 
seller  holds  out  the  idea  that  it  is  in  its  various  prepara- 
tions useful  as  a  beverage,  and  that  the  buyer  gets  an 
equivalent  for  the  money  expended ;  whereas  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  sold  and  for  which  it  is  bought 
it  has  no  value.  The  transaction  is  a  swindle  of  the 
deepest  hue.  The  whole  transaction  is  of  the  Peter 
Funk  school ;  and  the  government  which  does  not  in- 
terfere fails  greatly  in  its  duty.  All  over  this  land  there 
are  your  Billy  McKees  who  need  the  law  to  keep  temp- 
tation out  of  sight  lest  they  fall.  They  are  honest,  im- 
pulsive, generous  creatures,  whose  passions  are  like 
tyrants,  wielding  fierce  mastery.  The  animal  in  them 
is  the  strongest.  Their  sense  of  self-respect,  their  view 
of  human  nature,  their  conception  of  the  ultimate 
good  which  is  God,  are  all  feeble ,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  their  passions ;  such  are  not  men  in  that  sense  of 
the  word  which  contemplates  man  as  fit  for  *sel,f- 
government.  They  need  the  social  hand  kindly  yet 
firmly  to  grasp  theirs,  to  hold  them  back,  to  shut  up 
the  gateways  to  death,  and  gradually  to  bring  out  of 
their  superabundant  impulse  a  calm  and  steady  self- 
reliance  which  will  be  better  to  them  than  any  authori- 
ty, and  keep  them  true  to  the  high  destiny  intended 
for  man.  Such  men  ought  to  die  in  their  beds  instead 
of  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  under  the  fences  ;  and 
they  will,  as  the  Bumseller  finds  his  alcoholic  drinks 
losing  their  value,  by  means  of  a  prohibitory  statute 
forbidding  its  recognition  as  an  article  of  property 
when  sold  as  a  beverage. 


adherence  to  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Water-Cure  r  \ 
Practice,  pass  this  trying  time  with  comparative  ease,  () 
and  perfect  safety. 

I  inherited  a  feeble  constitution,  which  was  much 
impaired  by  hardships  in  early  life;  so  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  had  but  little  health  and  strength  re- 
maining. However,  I  took  no  measures  for  their  im- 
provement for  two  years  after  this;  then  resorted  to 
the  use  of  Patent  Medicines,  which  I  tried  for  six 
months  without  effecting  the  desired  object.  At  this 
time  I  came  in  possession  of  Fowler's  Physiology,  from 
which  I  obtained  (as  I  firmly  believe)  correct  views  in 
reference  to  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  health. 
I  immediately  commenced  the  application  of  cold  wa- 
ter to  the  whole  exterior  surface,  every  morning,  sub- 
stituted Graham  for  fine-flour  bread,  laid  aside  all 
greasy  meats,  and  what  is  generally  understood  by  rich 
dishes,  also  sp  ices,and  ate  but  little  butter,  (I  never 
practiced  drinking  tea  and  coffee,)  and  at  the  expiration 
of  a  year  found  my  health  greatly  improved. 

In  my  twenty-eighth  year,  gestation  commenced  for 
the  first  time.  This  seemed  to  derange  every  organ  of 
the  system.  Dyspepsia,  with  which  I  had  been  trou- 
bled, returned  with  renewed  force  ;  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  on  Graham  bread,  and  that 
in  small  quantities  but  twice  a  day.  This  course,  with 
the  aid  of  cold  water  in  the  form  of  daily  bathing,  sitz- 
baths,  wet  bandage  around  the  abdomen,  and  Clysters, 
enabled  me  to  obtain  a  healthful  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, so  that  after  Parturition,  (which  was  protracted 
andsevere)  no  medicine  was  needed, consequently  none 
taken;  no  pain  experienced  in  any  part  of  the  system, 
and  lacteal  secretion  ;  and  instead  of  being  attended 
withfever,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  multitude  of  unpleas- 
ant feelings,  I  was  so  perfectly  devoid  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  that  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  taking  place 
until  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  for  my  babe.  The 
application  of  water  in  its  various  forms  was  continued 
after,  as  before  confinement. 

When  my  babe  was  a  week  old,  I  took  a  short  ride, 
which  I  continued  to  do  daily,  increasing  the  distance 
each  day,  until  I  could  ride  several  miles  without  fa- 
tigue. Great  benefit  was  derived  from  riding.  The  day 
my  child  was  four  weeks  old,  I  went  a  journey  of  twen- 
ty-five miles  in  an  open  carriage,  carried  my  child,  and 
received  no  injury.  I  have  now  a  second  child  five 
months  old;  pursued  the  same  course  as  with  the  first, 
and  with  even  better  success.  I  could  eat  a  greater 
variety  of  food,  and  perform  more  labor  during  gesta- 
tion.   The  period  of  parturition  was  mnch  shortened. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  my  condition,  that  I  could  not  have  survived  the 
birth  of  children  had  I  not  pursued  this  course. 

I  might  give  an  account  of  the  great  success  which 
we  have  had  in  subduing  fevers  and  other  diseases  in 
our  family  by  the  use  of  water  ;  but  as  this  article  is 
already  longer  than  was  intended,  I  will  desist. 


FACTS  VS.  SKEPTICISM. 

BY  MRS.  E.  A.  WEBSTEK. 

Gratitude  for  the  benefit  derived  from  the  little 
knowledge  which  I  have  obtained  of  the  use  of  cold 
water  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease,  impels  me 
to  send  you  a  short  history  of  my  experience. 

I  also  wish  to  array  this  evidence  against  the  Skep- 
ticism frequently  expressed,  in  reference  to  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  a  Hydropathic  course  during  Gestation 
and  Parturition. 

Those  who  entertain  doubts  on  this  subject,  claim, 
that  the  cases  given  by  you,  are  those  of  individuals  of 
remarkable  health  and  constitutions,  and  that  it  is  not 
every  female  that  can  thus  be  benefitted.  Undoubtedly, 
it  is  not  possible  for  every  one  to  possess  the  same  de- 
gree of  health  and  vigor  during  these  periods;  but  my 
own  experience  convinces  me  that  the  most  delicate 
and  even  impaired  constitutions  may,  by  a  faithful 
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RHEUMATIC  FEVER. 

BY  J.  A.  SPEAR. 

[The  following  communication  from  friend  Spear, 
offers  another  illstration  that  the  success  of  all  methods 
of  treating  disease  is  very  nearly  proportioned  to  their 
approximation  to  the  Hydropathic] 

A  Botanic  doctor,  who  has  been  very  successful  in 
curing  those  who  were  afflicted  with  rheumatic  fever, 
and  has  often  applied  his  remedy  secretly  in  the  night, 
that  the  Allopathists  might  not  know  how  he  did  it, 
says,  that  "  six  or  eight  hours  is  generally  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  relieve  the  sufferer;"  but  he  tells  them 
he  will  cure  them  in  twenty-four  hours. 

His  method  is  to  give  the  patient  a  tea-spoonful  or 
more,  of  pulverized  crawley,  (a  root,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  relax  the  pores  and  conjested  capillaries,)  and  pro- 
duce general  perspiration.    He  also  mixes  a  pound  of 
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pulverized  slippery-elm  bark,  in  about  five  gallons  of 
cold  water,  iu  a  tub;  then  a  sheet  is  dipped  in  that  ami 
slightly  wrong,  and  spread  upon  the  bed,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  laid  upon  it  and  wrapped  up.  Soon  the  patient 
commences  sweating  ;  and  as  the  sheet  gets  too  warm, 
he  dips  the  water  out  of  the  tub  and  pours  it  on  to  the 
swoolen  limbs  and  joints  most  freely,  also  on  the  head 
and  whole  system.  This  operation  is  continued  till  the 
patient  is  relieved.  Then  the  patient  is  removed  and 
made  comfortable  in  a  dry  bed.  Then,  after  resting  a 
few  hours,  if  the  patient  is  not  too  weak,  he  can  get  up 
and  dress  as  usual  and  walk  about.  He  tells  of  repeated 
cases  that  he  has  cured  in  this  way,  after  they  had  been 
given  up  as  incurable  by  the  Allopathists.  When  they 
have  called  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
how  he  managed,  he  has  dealt  out  the  powdered  root 
in  presence  of  the  doctor,  and  handed  it  to  the  nurse, 
telling  her  at  what  hour  to  give  it.  Then,  after  the 
Allopathy  doctor  was  gone,  he  would  make  the  nurse 
and  others  agree  to  not  tell  how  he  managed  with  the 
elm-bark  and  water,  and  then  commence  the  operation. 
By  the  time  the  Allopathist  would  get  there  the  next 
day,  he  would  have  the  patient  relieved,  and  perhaps 
dressed  and  sitting  up.  Then,  while  the  Allopathist 
would  naturally  inquire  what  he  had  given  the  patient, 
he  would  say  nothing  but  that  powder,  and,  perhaps, a 
little  water  to  drink.  He  would  blind  the  doctor,  by 
not  telling  what  the  powder  was. 

Whether  the  crawley  or  elm-bark  assisted  in  the  cure, 
I  leave  others  to  judge;  for  myself,  I  have  but  little  or 
no  confidence  in  medicines  ;  still  the  bark  might  assist 
in  softening  the  skin,  and  the  crawley  in  producing 
perspiration. 
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to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,)  what  is  the  use  of  taking  any 
of  the  drugs,  (or,  if  the  term  medicine  will  suit  yon  anj 

better),  we  will  use  that  phrase  of  the  apothecary  simp. 
Why  ransack  the  entire  universe  for  remedies  (i.e.  hin- 
drances,) why  send  our  ships  to  foreign  climes  in  search 
of  something  to  compel  man  to  obey  the  laws  of  physi- 
ology, which  is  all  that  can  be  done  ?  It  is  a  departure 
from  these  laws  that  causes  disease;  and  if  a  man  gets 
sick,  why  not  punish  him  in  some  other  way;  don't 
take  all  your  revenge  on  the  stomach. — [Peru,  III. 


WINTER  FEVER. 

ArorLEXY,  CONSTIPATION,  A  REPORT  OF  CASES. 
BY   DR.  E.  POTTEK. 

Case  1st.  A  child  of  some  eight  months  old,  taken 
with  what  the  Doctor  (an  Allopath)  called  Winter  Fe- 
ver, was  regularly  attended,  and  regularly  dosed  with 
drugs  of  various  kinds  for  some  four  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  fever  was  broken  ;  and  with  it  the  strength  and 
constitution  of  the  little  fellow  was  well-nigh  ruined. 
His  cough  still  continued,  his  strength  and  flesh  gradu- 
ally declined,  the  child  was  restless,  and  slept  but  little, 
the  surface  of  the  skin  was  cold  and  clammy,  and  the 
dejections  from  the  Alimentary  Canal  irregular  and  of  a 
light  frothy  color.  A  continual  dosing  every  two  hours, 
(enough  to  prevent  the  child's  recovering,)  was  the 
treatment.  My  treatment  was  a  hand  bath  at  about  80° 
Fahrenheit,  three  times  per  day,  wet  bandages  covering 
the  entire  chest  day  and  night,  water  injections  to 
bowels  three  times  per  day,  with  water  to  drink  and  a 
cool  atmosphere  to  breathe  for  three  days  ;  and  then 
omitting  a  part  of  the  treatment,  in  a  few  days  the 
child  became  as  well  as  ever.  I  may  add,  the  child 
improved  daily  under  this  simple  though  effective 
treatment. 

Case  2d,  was  a  gentleman  of  some  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  had  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  great  tenderness  of  the  bowels,  so  great  that  the 
weight  of  the  bed-clothes  were  insupportable,  great 
nervous  irritation,  pain  and  dizziness  of  the  head,  and  | 
cold  feet ;  in  a  word,  he  was  diseased  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  treatment  was 
very  simple  indeed.  I  think  there  is  more  danger  of 
doing  too  much  than  too  little.  He  took  daily,  forthree 
days,  sponge  or  towel  bath  at  75°,  constantly  wore  the 
wet  bandage,  took  injections  of  tepid  water  to  regulate 
the  alvine  evacuations,  and  plain  diet,  and  simple 
cracked  wheat,  brown  bread,  potatoes  and  fruit.  And 
now,  five  days  since  the  commencing  of  treatment,  he 
goes  about  town,  reads  the  news  of  the  day,  which  he 
was  unable  to  do  before.  He  is  clear  of  all  pain,  and 
feels  as  well  as  could  be  expected  for  a  gentleman  of 
his  age. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  facts,  (and  this  is  only  a  drop 
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PIIYSIOLOGY— SCHOOL  TEACHERS-NO.  I. 

BY   LETSON,  THE  BACKWOODS  TEACHER. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  in  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
have  come  to  the  laudable  conclusion  to  make  a  united 
and  more  vigorous  effort  to  overthrow  the  drear,  dark, 
gloomy  empire  of  ignorance  in  this  region,  and  to 
crush  to  fragments,  and  crumble  into  dust  all  the  various 
obstacles  that  do  oppose,  or  may  stand  as  a  barrier  to 
the  full  and  free  dissemination  of  scientific  truth,  con- 
nected with  the  higher  and  nobler  development  of  our 
spiritual  natures. 

Having  taken  the  above  position,  we  consider  that 
one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
is  to  renovate  the  PROFESSION,  and  to  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  its  members  a  sense  of  the  position  they 
occupy  in  the  world  and  in  society;  also,  to  show  them 
that  from  the  very  essence  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  they  are  called  upon  to  take  their  stand, 
firmly  and  positively,  on  the  side  of  Progress  and  Re- 
form. And  in  order  that  they  may  be  capable  of  so 
doing,  and  of  successfully  combating  with  error,  ig- 
norance, and  hydra- headed  superstition ,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  spare  no  time,  no  labor,  no  oppor- 
tunity, no  available  means,  to  amply  qualify  them- 
selves to  discharge  their  high  and  holy  trust.  As 
the  formers  of  the  youthful  mind,  as  the  preparers  of 
the  future  sovereigns  of  our  land,  as  the  trustees  or 
guardians  of  society's  noblest  treasure — the  youth  of 
our  country,  as  the  Master-builders  who  are  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  future  characters,  nay,  even  of  the 
very  destinies  of  those  youth, — they  are  called  upon  by 
all  that  is  sacred  and  holy,  by  all  that  we  hold  dear 
in  our  republican  institutions,  to  qualify  themselves 
for  their  high  station;  and  to  become  thoroughly 
baptized  into  the  spirit  of  their  calling.  This  is  a  glo- 
rious and  exhaustless  theme,  but  I  must  not  dwell 
upon  it,  lest  I  weary  you. 

The  subject  which  it  devolves  on  me  to  present,  is 
the  importance  of  teachers  preparing  themselves  the 
better  to  meet  the  claims  which  society  holds  upon 
them,  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Doctrine  of 
Life,  commonly  termed  Physiology.  As  no  person  is 
either  qualified  to  enjoy  life,  or  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  society,  without  health,  and  as  no  person 
can  enjoy  health  without  understanding  the  laws  which 
govern  our  physical  natures,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
every  person  should  become  familiar  with  those  laws; 
nor  only  so,  but  he  should  put  his  knowledge  of  them 
into  practical  operation.  Our  own  happiness  and  the 
duties  we  owe  society,  as  social  members  of  it,  demand 
this  at  our  bauds.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  here  at- 
tempt to  point  out  the  evils  and  sufferings  entailed 
upon  the  present  generation,  by  the  neglect  produced 
by  the  ignorance  of  our  forefathers  in  this  particular. 
Nor  that  I  portray  the  many  premature  deaths,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  physical  suffering  and  consequent 
mental  deficiency,  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
parents  of  this  generation  will  ignorantly  entail  upon 
their  innocent  offspring.    God  pity  them  ! 

With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  daily 
forcing  themselves  on  our  notice,  arc  we  not,  as  teach- 
ers and  as  those  who  arc  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  reform, 
most  solemnly  called  upon  to  become  familiar  witli  the 
laws  of  health,  with  the  whole  structure  of  our  physi- 
cal frame,  and  its  beautiful  and  complicated  machinery, 
that  we  may  be  fully  prepared  to  impart  the  requisite 


Instruction  to  Hi"  Incipient  i i    ol  woli  tj ,  and 

the  pro  pective  father  and  mothers,  thai  may  be  com- 
mitted, in  ;iii  their  youthful  Innocence  and  trn  tfuL 
to  our  care,  and  the  formation  of  whose  mind    and 
habits  it  devolves- onus,  to  a  great  extent ,  to  produce? 
.Most  undoubtedly,  w.-  are.    And  yet,  it  grieves  me 
to    have   to  say  that  near   fonr-flfths   of  those    in 
this  region,  who  have  taken  upon  them  to  disco 
the  duties  of  this  most  responsible  profession,!  itherdo 
not  know  anything  about  Physiology,  or  do  not  i 
any  practical  application  of  whal  knowldge  they  may 
have  been  compelled  to  obtain,  either  by  precept  or 
example.     And  what  is  the  resull  ? 

These  facts  I  have  gleaned  in  various  ways,  but  more 
particularly  by  attending  Teacher's  Meetings  and  In- 
stitutes. As  none  but  the  more  intelligent  ch 
teachers  attend  those  Institutes,  if  we  find  than  lurking 
in  this  knowledge,  what  must  we  conclude  in  regard  to 
the  other  portion  !  By  observing  closely  the  habits  and 
actions,  as  well  as  expressions,  of  those  convened  at 
such  places,  I  could  form  a  very  fair  estimate  of  their 
knowledge  and  character. 

I  ascertained  their  acquaintance  with  physiology  and 
its  necessary  accompaniment,  Hygiene,  by  noting 
their  using  tobacco,  drinking  coffee  and  tea,  ami,  in 
several  instances,  drinking  ardent  spirits;  and  I  also 
found  that  their  morals  corresponded  witli  their  knowl- 
edge. 

But  one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  to  my  mind, 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  proper  information  on  this 
subject  among  teachers,  was  the  promptness  with 
which  everyeffort  to  show  the  impropriety  and  delete- 
rious consequences  of  using  that  most  poisonous  and 
most  injurious  of  all  obnoxious  things,  tobacco,  was 
put  down  by  the  teachers  present, — in  some  instances, 
amounting  to  hundreds  !  In  fact,  those  conducting  the 
institute,  not  only  using  it,  but  advocating  its  use ! 
And  those  teachers  the  most  intelligent  ones  too  ! 

I  do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  teachers  for  continu- 
ing this  and  other  pernicious  habits,  so  much  as  1  wish 
to  point  out  and  hold  up  to  view  the  great  necessity 
for  reformation;  and  to  show  to  parents  the  danger  of 
employing  such  men  to  educate  their  children.  No 
parent  who  knows  anything  about  the  laws  of  health, 
and  the  force  of  example,  will  be  willing  to  trust  the 
health  and  future  happiness  of  his  child,  to  any  man 
who  daily  and  hourly  violates  those  laws  in  the  very 
presence  of  that  child.— [New  Baltimore,  Ohio. 


BELIEF   IN   WATER-CURE. 

BY   J.   C.  JACKSON,  M.D. 

If  the  readers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  will  take 
Richardson's  Dictionary  and  look  at  the  words  believe, 
and  belief,  they  will  find  them  originally  to  have  had  a 
very  beautiful  and  expressive  signification.  I  will  not 
at  length  transcribe  what  the  distinguished  Lexicogra- 
pher says,  but  simply  give  an  instance  or  two.  He 
quotes  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  two  or  three  examples, 
who  uses  the  word  believe,  as  by-leve,  which  means  to 
live  by.  In  Pier's  Ploughman,  the  phrase  "to  bring 
forth  your  bileve,"  means  "  to  bring  forth  that  by  which 
you  may  live."  Richardson  goes  on  then  to  say  "  To 
believe  then  is — to  live  by  or  according  to,  to  abide  by; 
to  guide,  conduct,  regulate,  govern  or  direct  the 
life  by,  take,  accept,  assume  or  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life, 
&c."  To  me,  this  is  a  line  rendering  of  the  word.  To 
believe  Christ,  is  to  live  by  Christ,  that  is,  to  shape, 
regulate,  and  conform  one's  life  by  that  of  Christ.  To 
believe  the  Water-Cure  System,  one  shapes,  regulates, 
and  conducts  his  life  by  that  system.  How  much 
deeper  this  meaning  plants  faith  in  the  human  heart, 
than  the  meaning  which  simply  signifies  an  intellectual 
assent.  Such  believers  in  the  Water-Cure,  as  are 
livers  by  the  Water-Cure,  are  the  men  and  women 
which  the  enterprise  needs.  To  them  must  be  com- 
mitted in  a  good  degree  for  safe  keeping,  the  "  Ark  of 
our  Covenant."    In  their  lives  and  conversation  more 
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than  in  any  theories  they  cherish,  does  the  moral 
force  necessary  to  produce  the  conversion  of  their 
neighbors,  reside.    For  no  human  power  over  the  hu- 
man soul  ever  equals  that  which  proceeds  from  a  holy 
life.    And  Holiness  is  conformity  of  conduct  to  princi- 
ples which  are  divine.    As  one  of  the  fraternity,  I  re- 
ceive great  pleasure  in  the  increased  evidence  which 
each  issue  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  furnishes  of 'broad- 
er, better  ground  taken  by  the  "  brotherhood."    I  am 
pleased  at  the  radical  tone  assumed  by  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  Journal.    It  is  kind  but  decided.    It  is  bet- 
ter than  it  was  a  year  since.    Within  that  time,  thou- 
sands have  found  firm  footing  who  were  then  afloat. 
They  have  learned  a  good  deal  within  a  twelve  month. 
They  know  whereof  they  believe,  or  in  the  old  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  they  know  what  it  is  they  live  by.    If 
one  consolation  comes  home  to  my  dear  noble  wife  and 
myself  in  our  weary  house,  cheering,  and  up-holdiug 
us,  making  our  hearts  strong  and  our  hands  steady,  it 
is,  that  within  the  year,  nearly  300  individuals  have 
come  directly  within  our  influence  for  months  unbrok- 
en, to  learn  of  us  the  way  of  temporal  salvation.    And 
so  to  learn  as  to  live  by  what  they  learned.    This  gives 
better  food  for  reflection  than  the  complacency  which 
one  feels  from  the  exercise  of  great  skill.    True,  it  is 
gratifying  to  take  a  man  or  woman  who  has  gone  from 
Doctor  to  Doctor  without  benefit,  but  not  without  in- 
jury— like  a  handkerchief  without  an  owner  in  a  school 
of  girls — and  by  the  application  of  Hydropathy,  cure 
such  persons.    But  after  all,  in  and  of  itself,  the  feel- 
ing is  of  the  lower  order,  and  to  give  it  sublimity,  so  as 
when  it  swells  the  heart  one  has  the  consciousness  that 
he  has  allied  himself  to  God,  there  must  be  added  to 
the  fact  that  your  patient  is  cured,  the  conviction  that 
he  will  stay  cured.    To  cure  him  is  one  thing,  to  con- 
vert him  is  quite  another.    A  cured  believer,  by-liver, 
one  may  well  rejoice  over.    If,  then,  my  heart  and  my 
wife's  heart  may  rejoice  in  the  good  which,  on  a  limited 
scale,  it  has  been  permitted  us  to  do,  how  greatly  in- 
creased must  that  joy  be  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
good  achieved  by  others.    The  men  and  women  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  who,  by  the  skill  of  Wa- 
ter-Cure  Physicians,  and  by  Home  treatment,  under 
the  advice  and  writings  of  Water-Cure  contributors, 
have  been  redeemed  and  born  anew.    Yes,  created 
anew !    The  language  is  not  a  whit  too  strong.    They 
were  bed-ridden  many  of  them,  more  were  crippled, 
still  more  unable  to  do  labor,  and  still  more  unfitted  for 
life's  great  battle.    Some  were  hysterical,  some  hypo- 
chrondriacal,  some  dyspeptic  and  cross,  and  some  de- 
spondent and  inert.    To  nrbst,  life  was  a  burden,  a  load 
to  be  taken  up  unwillingly  each  morning  and  easily  and 
readily  bartered  away  for  a  long  sleep  in  the  grave, 
could  they  and  death  have  negotiated.    The  sun-rising 
to  them  had  no  pleasure;  the  cloudy  day  was  a  curse. 
They  hated  food,  because  they  could  not  eat  to  the  full, 
and  disliked  abstinence,  because  they  were  forced  to 
adopt  it.    They  loathed  the  sight  of  a  doctor,  and  ut: 
tered    tremendous    phillipics    against    the    nostrum- 
makers.    Now,  no  meadow-lark  of  a  May  morning  is 
merrier  than  they.    May  they  never  forget  what  Hy- 
dropathy has  done  for  them.    But  this  is  not  all.    The 
ranks  of  the  saved  have  not  only  swollen  by  the  efforts 
of  Water-Cure  workers,  the  past  year,  but  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  have  increased  during  that  time.    Insti- 
tutions have  sprung  up  like  springs  of  the  Desert. 
Many  of  them  already  are  well  patronized  and  doing 
good.    Within  that  time,  Doctor  Trail  has  prepared 
his  Encyclopedia,  a  work  very  able  and  very  simple — 
a  proof  of  its  adaptability  to  the-  general  reader.  Doctor 
Shew  has  given  us  his  work  on  Diseases  of  Children, 
and,  by  general  consent,  has  won  additional  laurels. 
Doctor  Kittredge,  aside  from  his  articles  in  the  Journ- 
als, has  probably  delivered  moro  public  lectures  than 
any  Hydropathic  Practitioner;  and  many  other  noble 
co-workers,  with  whose  efforts  in  detail  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar, have  done  good  and  gallant  duty  for  the  good 
cause. 


Doctor  and  Mrs.  Nichols  have  performed  great 
tasks,  and  are  now  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  incal- 
culable good.  They  need  have  no  fear,  and  can  well 
afford  to  bide  their  time. 


"For  the  soul  of  the  Past  has  come, 
To  its  ancient  home, 
In  the  hearts  of  men, 
To  resume  its  reign  again.'' 

TJieir  graduates  will  do  them  quite  a  great  honor,  and 
the  cause  as  good  service,  as  the  graduates  of  our  Or- 
thodox Colleges.    They  must  succeed  or  fail  by  their 
skill  and  their  enthusiasm.    The  latter  aids  the  skilful 
physician  vastly.    It  steadies  his  hand,  and  braces  up 
his  judgment.    It  clothes  him  with  confidence  and 
makes  him  discriminative.    It  does  not  and  cannot 
belong  to  the  Allopathic  school.    The  philosophy  of 
the  Begulars  has  failed  them  too  often,  to  give  calomel 
and  jalap  to  a  patient  or  to  have  him  take  it  enthusias- 
tically.   But  I  doubt  whether  a  case  is  on  record  where 
a  patient  has  died  under  the  care  of  a  Water-Cure 
Doctor,  who  carried  with  him  a  conviction  amounting 
to  enthusiasm,  that  he  should  cure  him.    Let  no  young 
practitioner  in  Water  fear  his  enthusiasm.    The  com 
mon  notion  that  it  unhinges  one's  self-possession  is  er 
roneous.    It  has  the  other  effect  exactly.    By  it,  men 
are  sustained  to  do  great  deeds,  to  become  Pioneers 
in  labor  for  the  up-heaving  of  great  abuses,  such  as  in 
their  new  homes  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  new  co- 
workers.   If  they  will  be  close  observers,  careful  ex- 
perimenters, and  be  willing  to  earn  a  reputation  before 
they  claim  it;  if  they  will  eschew  all  compromises,  and 
make  no  alliance  with  Drugs,  I  will  stake  my  reputa- 
tion on  their  success.    They  cannot  fail.    In  time  they 
will  be  heard  and  honored.  To  all  the  contributors  for  the 
Journal  let  me  express  my  obligations  as  one  of  its 
readers  for  the  instruction  they  have  given  me.    The 
points  in  which  I  have  found  myself  differing  from 
them,  have  made  their  articles  of  additional  interest  to 
me.    The  freedom  of  opinion  therein  exhibited,  is  of 
great  value.    Let  us  have  through  it,  from  those  who 
speak,  free  utterance.    God  hides,  now-a-days,  some- 
times, as  in  days  of  old,  wisdom  from  the  trudent 
and  reveals  it  to  babes.    Truth  takes  root  where  soil  is 
most  congenial;  and  as  far  as  my  judgment  may  be  al- 
lowed of  value,  I  declare  that  in  no  magazine  or  news 
paper  in  this  land  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  can  be 
found  as  much  and  as  varied  talent  and  information, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal.    One  may 
test  it  by  comparison. 

To  the  Publishers,  all  I  can  or  need  to  say,  is,  God 
bless  them!  "May  their  shadows  never  be  less!" 
Nobly  have  they  redeemed  their  promises  ;  and  in  the 
past  which  they  have  filled  so  well,  have  we,  their 
readers,  securities  for  the  future.  And  now  for  the 
next  volume. — [Glen  Haven  Water-Cure,  1852. 


INFANCY. 

THE  ANXIETIES  INCIDENT  TO  THIS  STATE. 


BY  REBECCA  ROXANA. 

"  Ere  yet  her  child  hath  drawn  its  earliest  breath, 
A  mother's  love  begins — it  grows  till  death  ; 
Lives  before  life,  with  death  not  dies,  but  Beems 
The  very  substance  of  immortal  dreams.'' 

Without  question  a  vast  amount  of  the  suspense  and 
solicitude  felt,  regarding  the  bearing  and  rearing  of 
children,  arises  from  a  want  of  conformity  to  Nature's 
requisitions  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  accouch- 
ment. 

A  large  number  of  those  who  are  mothers  at  the 
present  day,  have  violated  more  or  less  the  laws  of  their 
constitution  from  their  infancy,  and  thus  furnish  in 
their  mode  of  living  the  main  apology  for  anxious  fears 
and  solicitude  in  the  events  which  are  to  test  their  ef- 
ficiency in  giving  birth  to,  and  rearing  up  around  them 
an  healthy  progeny.    Conformity  to  Nature's  laws,  in 


maturing  the  physical  character  of  mothers,  and  in 
their  organic  bearing,  would  diminish  the  fears  and 
anxieties  now  so  often  incident  to  the  period  of  infancy 
and  childhood. 

The  relation  which  an  healthy,  well  developed  or- 
ganization sustains  to  the  bearing  of  healthy,  robust, 
and  active  children,  is  not  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 
If  the  grain  which  is  sown  is  weak,  wasted,  and  dam- 
aged, the  plants  which  spring  from  it  will  be  liablo  to 
feebleness  and  speedy  decay.  The  same  law  which 
governs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  governs  in  the  ani- 
mal. Hence,  arises  the  dependence  of  children  upon 
their  parents,  not  only  for  an  existence,  but  for  an  ex- 
istence perfect  in  its  organization,  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  and  sound  throughout  its  entire  constitution. 

This  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  thorough  physical 
and  mental  development,  and  forms  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  the  formation  of  correct  physical  habits, 
and  the  proper  development  of  the  physical  powers. 
This  foundation  deeply  laid  in  the  obedience  of  parents 
to  the  organical  laws,  would  furnish  a  broad  base  on 
which  might  be  reared  a  tower  of  mental  might  and 
intellectual  strength  of  superlative  worth. 

Were  the  first  organic  law  recognized  and  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  cloud  which  so  often  gathers  over  the 
enfeebled,  dependent  state  of  infancy,  filled  with  por- 
tentous fears  and  reasonable  anxieties,  would  be  dis- 
pelled. There  would  be  no  other  expectation  than  that 
both  mother  and  child  would  do  well. 

The  conditions  which  Nature  demands  having  been 
complied  with,  she,  ever  true  to  her  trust,  would  inva- 
riably fulfil  her  part,  and  the  bright  sunshine  of  hope 
removing  all  suspense,  would  make  the  anticipated 
event,  one  of  pleasure,  and  happily  interesting  to  all. 
Miserable  beings,  the  very  rudiments  of  whose  exist- 
ence are  tainted  with  disease,  are  often  brought  into  the 
world;  and  ignorant  parents  are  filled  with  anxiety 
and  sorrow,  as  the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  this 
law. 

Without  any  clear  conception  of  the  dependence  of 
posterity  upon  their  progenitors  for  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, the  feeble  in  health,  burdened  with  disease,  often 
enter  the  matrimonial  state,  and  without  any  compunc- 
tions of  conscience  regarding  their  agency  in  the  or- 
ganization which  they  transmit  to  their  offspring. 
'  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  "  with  a  puny,  sickly 
and  short-lived  race. 

Thousands,  for  their  conformity  to  fashion  and  foolish 
custom,  in  ministering  to  their  physical  wants,  have 
forfeited  all  right  and  title  to  health,  and  carry  about 
with  them  an  ill-shaped,  distorted,  diseased  "  earthly 
house  of  a  tabernacle"  that  has  neither  strength  or 
beauty  in  limb  or.  body,  though  originally  designed  to 
combine  them  both. 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  drawn  largely  upon  by 
the  mothers  and  daughters  of  our  day,  irrespective  of 
age  or  circumstances,  for  stays  and  supports  which 
shall  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  development  of 
muscular  energy,  and  vigorous  activity  of  the  vital  or- 
gans. 

The  original  purpose  for  which  the  bone,  muscle,  and 
nerve  of  the  body  were  given,  has  long  since  been  for- 
gotten and  shamefully  neglected. 

Every  ocean  must  be  traversed,  every  clime  explored, 
and  the  mightiest  monsters  thereof  captured,  in  order 
to  furnish  material  by  which  the  native  beauty  and 
graceful  development  of  every  limb  and  feature  of  the 
feminine  form  may  be  destroyed,  the  vital  functions 
all  deranged,  and  the  entire  constitution  diseased  and 
ruined. 

Thousands  wear  the  death- working  compressing  ma- 
chine, under  comparatively  loose  dresses,  completely 
deceiving  the  mere  beholder  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
compression,  which  usually  covers  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body;  well  fortified  before  and  be-  c) 
hind  with  bone,  and  sometimes  steel,  supplied  with  (1 
sufficiently  strong  cord,  into  which  the  body  may  be 
compressed  into  almost  any  conceivable  shape  or  di- 
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mansions.  The  consequences  inevitably  are,  the  lower 
ribs  are  compressed,  the  stomach  crowded  from  its  or- 
ganical  position,  a  morbid  state  of  the  liver  is  in- 
duced, the  action  of  the  diaphragm  destroyed,  the 
lower  part  of  the  longs  lie  dormant,  engorged  with 
blood  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  every  day,  the  blood, 
from  want  of  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  not 
properly  decarbonized;  the  fluids  are  vitiated,  and  the 
entire  abdominal  contents  are  pressed  from  their  legit- 
imate sphere  of  action  and  repose;  while  fortunes  are 
made  by  Abdominal  Supporter  Manufacturers,  in  sup- 
plying machinery  for  undoing  what  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters have  been  laboring  their  life-time  effectually  to 
accomplish,  and  what  fathers  and  husbands  have  as 
blindly  sanctioned. 

To  facilitate  and  make  efficient  this  disease-promoter 
and  death- worker,  skirts  of  several  pounds  weight  are 
hung  upon  the  hips  and  gathered  at  the  small  part  of 
the  back,  so  as  to  bo  at  least,  each,  two  inches  thick, 
and  often  stuffed  with  raw  cotten  and  quilted;  and 
bundled  on  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep  the  parts  hot 
and  perspiring,  and  every  function  of  the  skin  debili- 
tated and  diseased. 

The  compressing-machine,  combined  with  the  long, 
bony-waisted  dress  and  the  loaded  skirts,  constitute  an 
infernal  trinity,  one  in  office,  if  not  in  essence,  and  most 
assuredly  accomplish  their  work  in  crowding  from  its 
approximate  sphere  the  entire  abdominal  apparatus, 
and  furnish  the  foundation  for  those  fears  so  often  in- 
dulged in  child-birth,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the 
puny,  sickly,  and  dwarf-like  infant,  but  for  the  safety  of 
the  fashion-conforming  mother.  We  wonder  not  at 
the  solicitude  so  often  felt,  but  that  the  constitution  so 
long  endures,  and  nature  bears  up  under  such  palpable 
violation  of  her  laws. 

One  evil  of  great  magnitude  arising  from  this  state 
of  things,  is  the  perfect  horror  and  dread  which  is  im- 
bibed and  fostered  by  the  ignorant  and  uninformed, 
who  see  before  them,  in  the  married  life,  the  trying 
ordeal,  and  are  led  to  infer  there  is  no  alleviation  or 
mitigation  of  the  woes  now  so  peculiar  to  child-bear- 
ing. Could  they  once  discover  the  connection  which 
their  manner  of  life  in  relation  to  physical  and  organ- 
ical  development,  has  to  a  speedy  and  safe  delivery  in 
child-birth,  they  would  change  their  course,  observe 
Nature's  laws,  and  thus  banish  all  cause  for  anxiety  as 
to  the  result. 

Mothers  are  too  often  sinfully  silent  before  their 
daughters  on  this  point;  too  often  willingly  ignorant 
regarding  the  relation  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Thousands  induced  to  enter  the  connubial  state 
from  motives  aside  from  genuine  regard  for  its  grand 
object,  instead  of  looking  for  the  consummation  of  its  le- 
gitimate end,  are  anxiously  hoping  that  it  may  be  de- 
ferred for  quite  a  number  of  years,  if  not  altogether 
frustrated. 

Many,  void  of  all  holy  principle,  are  led  to  destroy 
their  offspring  while  in  the  embryon  state;  and  many 
more  seek  the  same  object,  but  fail,  and  pass  for  re- 
spectable women;  yea,  many  of  them  for  Christian 
women,  among  those  who  can  only  form  an  opinion 
from  an  external  sanctity  of  high  pretensions.  There 
is  a  day  hastening  on  which  shall  unmask  their  hypoc- 
risy, and  make  them  known  as  now  they  are  known 
only  to  themselves  and  a  just  God.  Who  shall  deliver 
any  man  from  horrors  worse  than  delirium  tremens, 
when  made  conscious  that  his  earthly  destiny  stands 
identified  with  that  of  such  a  monster  of  crime.  No 
man  ought  to  be  bound  by  any  civil  obligation  to 
cherish  and  support  in  the  bosom  of  his  domestic  circle 
a  woman  as  his  wife,  who  will  recklessly  bid  defiance 
to  the  Laws  of  God  and  man,  b}r  seeking  and  doseing 
with  nostrums  and  poisons,  that  she  may  murder  his 
offspring  and  do  violence  to  her  own  constitution. 
Botany  Bay  would  be  a  more  suitable  place,  a  more 
congenial  clime,  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  civilized 

\  family  fireside  for  such  an  one. 

'      No  man  should  confide  his  earthly  interest  for  a  mo- 


ment in  the  hands  of  such  a  monster;  and  the  law 
should  absolve  all  previous  claims  which  might  exist 
for  protection  and  support  from  so  unfortuuato  a  hus- 
band. 

Such  arc  induced  to  assumo  the  responsibilities  of 
the  marriage  covenant  without  ever  dreaming  of  its 
obligations;  without  ever  caring  a  fig  about  the  design 
of  Him  who  founded  the  institution  in  equity  and  love, 
and  made  it  the  source  of  the  purest  joys  which  earth 
affords.  "  Who  is  the  Almighty  "  that  they  should  ask 
what  he  meant  in  establishing  the  domestic  compact  ? 

There  was  something  novel,  a  mysterious  chasm 
about  the  idea  of  being  married,  and  they  have  ven- 
tured the  risk.  If  they  can  be  flirted  about  upon  the 
ever-shifting  sands  of  fashionable  society;  visit  the  wa- 
tering places;  attend  every  concert;  go  on  every  ex- 
cursion; be  flush  with  money;  this  will  constitute  their 
maximum  of  conjugal  bliss.  To  make  home  happy,  is 
a  mere  trifle ,  a  secondary  thing.  To  act  in  reference  to 
posterity,  now  in  the  womb,  in  the  future;  to  care  es- 
pecially for  them  when  home,  is  not  their  province.  A 
bright  and  happy  group  of  smiling  juvenile  faces  would 
be  a  sort  of  Pandemonium  to  them,  and  the  Heaven  of 
the  home  circle  would  be  turned  into  a  Hell. 

Such  enter  not  upon  the  matrimonial  state  to  "  min- 
ister to,"  but  "  to  be  ministered  to,"  not  as  an  "  help- 
meet "  in  the  great  purposes  of  life,  but  as  an  help-eat, 
devouring  and  exhausting  all  the  resources  from  which 
spring  the  only  pure  streams  of  substantial  domestic 
joy- 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  lies  in  the  prevalence  of 
correct  views  respecting  the  obligations  involved  in  the 
assumption  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  married  life 
among  parents.  This  would  result  in  leading  them  to 
recognize  the  relation  existing,  which  binds  them  to 
give  their  children  a  knowledge  of  Physiology,  and  the 
laws  of  hereditary  transmission  of  constitutional  char- 
acteristics, which  would  furnish  the  mightiest  promo- 
tive of  domestic  harmony  and  peace  where  nought  but 
confusion  reigns. 


NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

BY  S.  0.  GLEASON,  M.D. 

There  are  two  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  nervous 
system  is  subject.  One  is  called  structural — as  where 
the  substance  of  the  nerves,  the  spinal  cord  for  exam- 
ple, becomes  changed  in  its  texture,  altered  in  its  ele- 
mentary principles,  softened;  in  short,  it  is  decaying, 
dying;  becoming  unable  to  perform  its  accustomed 
functions. 

This  form  of  disease  is  not  as  common,  by  any  means, 
as  the  other  form  yet  to  be  described.  Yet  it  is  well 
for  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  any  serious  malady 
that  may  seize  upon  us  and  make  life  but  a  mere  bur- 
den, destroying  all  our  usefulness  and  happiness  in  this 
life,  besides  making  us  a  burden  of  no  small  magnitude 
to  our  friends. 

The  approach  of  this  disease  is  insidious — making  its 
way  by  stealth,  like  a  serpent  among  the  cane-brake — 
giving  notice  of  its  approach  only  by  an  uncertain 
train  of  symptoms.  Patients  often  find  themselves  ut- 
terly incurable,  long  before  they  suspected  the  nature 
of  the  malady  that  was  daily  gaining  ground  upon 
them. 

We  may  mention  among  the  symptoms  of  this  severe 
disease,  numbness  of  one  finger  or  toe,  one  hand  or  foot, 
one  leg  or  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Such 
parts  lose  their  accustomed  feeling,  their  acute  sensi- 
bility, and  take  on  a  morbid,  indescribable  sensation,  at 
times  most  ugly  and  disagreeable  in  its  character. 
Paralysis  may  be  the  ultimate  result,  or  extreme  ema- 
ciation of  a  limb  may  follow.  Every  part  of  the  nerv- 
ous substance  is  subject  to  such  changes  as  have  been 
described.  The  substance  of  the  brain  may  become 
involved,  and  mental  imbecility  follow  as  the  result. 

Two  cases  of  this  character  have  presented  them- 


selves to  mo  for  treatment, since  I  have  been  engaged  in 
Hydropathic  practice.  Bat, SO  far  as  I  Know,  they  are 
hopeless;  nothing  can  be  done  to  reorganize  the  nerv- 
ous substance,  to  give  it  its  prop<:r<-|<.-]iii:iits  in  due  pro. 
portions.  It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  no  small  mo. 
ment  to  inquire  into,  and  ascertain  some  of  the  causes 
which  induce  so  serious  results. 

Permit  me  to  speak  on  this  point  entirely  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  few  cases  that  I  have  chanced 
to  see.  This  one  feature  has  presented  Itself,  \i/..: 
excessive  bodily  and  mental  labor  combined,  while  the 
system  has  been  tasked  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity 
by  stimulating  food  and  drinks,  in  order  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  motion  as  many  of  every  twenty-four 
hours  as  possible. 

One  other  phase  has  presented  itself  not  unworthy 
of  notice;  that  is,  the  great  aim  of  the  lives  of 
these  men  has  been  to  secure  wealth,  to  hoard  up  for 
its  own  sake.  Acquisitiveness  has  been  cultivated  at 
the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system;  stimulus  that  properly  belonged  to  other  parts 
has  been  diverted  to  one  channel;  other  parts  have  be- 
come poverty  stricken  and  died  from  inanition — 
from  shere  want  of  natural  food.  It  cannot  but  be  an 
unhealthy  process  to  unduly  task  any  part  of  the 
brain,  leaving  the  other  portions  in  a  torpid,  inactive, 
unused  state.  The  same  may  be  said  of  any  part  of 
the  system,  as  no  muscle  can  be  brought  into  activity, 
no  organ  execute  any  labor,  without  the  aid  of  nervous 
stimuli. 

Drug  treatment  uses  up  the  nervous  energy  very  rapid- 
ly; lowers  the  vital  powers;  exhausts  all  the  stock  of 
health  and  strength  that  the  system  might  have  on  hand, 
too  soon.  The  digestive  and  assimilative  process  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  rapid  waste  caused  by  drug  ir- 
ritation. Hence,  patients  who  may  be  bordering  upon 
this  form  of  nerve  disease,  should  especially  beware  of 
imposing  such  terrible  tasks  upon  their  frames  as  the 
drug  treatment  most  imperatively  demands.  They  are 
certain  to  come,  from  such  treatment,  ten-fold  worse 
than  when  they  commenced.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
in  this  matter — the  philosophy  is  plain  to  any  common- 
sense  observer;  besides  the  practice  has  demonstrated 
it  in  hundreds  of  unfortunate  cases.  Many  are  now  mere 
idiots,  who  might,  had  it  not  been  for  drugs,  have  been 
good,  useful,  and  happy  for  years  to  come.  A  war  of 
extermination  upon  medicine  is  a  more  glorious  enter- 
prise than  any  crusade  of  earlier  times.  Ifanythingisto 
be  done  for  cases  verging  upon  this  form  of  disease,  it 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  radical  change  of  habits. 
The  accustomed  train  of  thought  must  be  directed  into 
another  channel,  while  the  mental  and  physical  labor 
must  be  less,  the  diet  must  be  less  stimulating,  still 
nutritious  in  quality.  Sleep,  the  "  great  restorer," 
must  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  the  doses  fre- 
quently repeated.  No  one  thing  contributes  so  much 
as  sleep  to  the  restoration  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
can  hardly  be  too  much  indulged  in  such  cases  as  I 
have  described. — [Almira  IVater-Curc. 


CASES  OF  EVERY  DAY  OCCURRENCE. 

BY  E.  A.  KITTREDGE,  M.D. 

Miss  R ,  aged  nine,  of  a  slender  constitution  and 

scrofulous  withal,  subject  to  violent  bilious  attacks,  was 
seized,  on  Friday,  with  vomiting.  The  parents  who  were 
strictly  and  intelligently  Hydropathic,  used  all  the  sim- 
ple means  they  could  think  of,  but  still  the  child  grew 
no  better,  or  at  least  the  relief  obtained  was  not 
permanent.  On  Sunday,  p.m.,  I  was  called  and  found 
the  child  vomiting  dark  coffee-grounds  looking  matter, 
and  looking  very  much  exhausted  and  pale,  pulse  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  but  feeble,  very:  upon  inquir- 
ing, I  found  that  the  child  had  been  eating  nothing 
but  simple  cracked  wheat;  but  that  previously  and  af- 
terwards it  had  been  most  violently  exercising,  akip- 
ping  the  rope,  &c,  with  a  young  friend  and  playmate 
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from  whom  she  had  long  been  absent.  This  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  wheat  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 
I  had  been  in  the  house  but  a  few  minutes,  when  she 
began  to  be  convulsed.  I  ordered  her  immediately 
into  a  hot  half-pack,  prepared  by  wringing  out  a  wool- 
en blanket  in  water  as  hot  as  it  could  be  borne,  covered 
with  dry  ones,  which  afforded  instant  relief  to  spasms, 
and  stopped  the  vomiting  entirely.  In  course  of  an 
hour  or  two,  convulsions  came  on  again  very  severely, 
and  again  they  put  her  in  the  hot-pack,  and  with 
like  success.  The  packs  were  followed  with  wash- 
downs  of  water  at  65°,  and  afterwards  with  copious 
injections;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  they 
succeeded,  after  repeated  injections,  &c,  in  bringing 
away  the  bigger  portion  of  the  cracked  wheat  eaten  on 
Friday,  almost  entirely  undigested;  a  few  simple  wash- 
downs  and  bandages  completed  the  cure.  Tuesday 
she  was  able  to  sit  up  a  good  part  of  the  day;  and  in  a 
day  or  two  more  was  as  well  as  usual. 

Remarks. — The  points  in  this  case  are  these  :  friends 
must  not  think  they  have  done  everything  and  give 
up,  because  wet  sheets  and  cold  applications  have 
given  only  temporary  relief.  The  fact  is,  every  patient 
is  different  from  every  other  patient,  even  when  af- 
flicted with  the  same  disease;  and  each  stage  of  the 
same  complaint  often  requires  a  very  different  treat- 
ment from  the  preceding  one. 

In  this  case,  there  was  great  exhaustion,  and  the  re- 
active powers  were  inadequate  to  the  task  of  warming 
up  a  whole  sheet  full  of  cold  water;  and  though  I  say 
it,  it  requires  an  experienced  hand  to  know  just  what 
to  do  as  in  a  case  of  so  delicate  a  being;  a  little  injudi- 
cious management  would,  perhaps,  produce  fatal 
consequences.  I  say  it  is  in  these  kinds  of  cases 
that  not  only  much  study,  but  long  familiarity  with 
the  different  phases  of  diseased  action  is  absolutely 
necessary.  How  is  it,  says  the  reader,  "  that  cracked 
wheat,  so  simple  in  itself,  could  do  so  much  mischief." 
Why  is  it  that  a  clock  won't  keep  good  time  when 
hung  up  "  any  how  ?"  Simply  because  it  requires  some- 
thing beside  wheels,  wires,  and  pendulums  to  make  a 
clock  tell  the  hour  truthfully  :  it  is  necessary  that  cer- 
tain conditions  should  be  complied  with — such  as  per- 
pendicularity, &c.  So  is  it  with  digestion.  The  laws 
of  digestion,  though  not  made  in  the  State-house,  are 
laws  nevertheless,  and  ought,  once  in  a  while  at  least, 
to  be  obeyed.  One  of  these  laws — and  the  one  most 
often  repudiated  in  Yankee  land — is  that  mastication 
shall  precede  the  swallowing  of  food.  A  great  many 
people  swallow  it  first  and  chew  it  afterwards;  at  any 
rate,  they  don't  chew  it  before.  Another  law  is  that 
the  stomach  shall  have  a  due  supply  of  nervous  force, 
without  which  it  cannot  readily  digest  anything.  Peo- 
ple, in  general,  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  this  necessity; 
at  least  it  would  seem  so  from  the  helter  skelter  man- 
ner in  which  they  live,  eating  as  though  they  were  on 
a  wager,  and  that  too,  when  tired  almost  to  death 
often,  if  not  bodily,  mentally,  which  is  as  bad. 

This  child  had  plaj^ed  so  violently,  that  her  bodily 
organization — never  even  decently  strong — had  be- 
come almost  exhausted  of  its  nervous  force  or  tone. 
Consequently,  the  half-mosticated  food  was  as  bad  as  so 
much  gravel  almost. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  suitable  for  food 
than  good  cracked  wheat,  always  provided  it  is  pro- 
perly cooked  and  eaten ;  but  the  system  must  always  be 
in  proper  conditions,  as  I  have  said  before,  or  else  it 
would  be  productive  of  evil. rather  than  good;  and  pa- 
rents have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  inasmuch  as  they, 
as  a  general  thing,  pay  but  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
way,  the  how,  or  the  when  their  children  eat,  pro- 
vided they  don't  eat  the  shovel  and  tongs,  or  drink 
father's  wine,  &c. 

To  day,  I  have  been  called  to  prescribe  for  a  child 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  grandma !  not  but 
what  the  venerable  woman  was  good  as  anybody,  but 
she  didn't  know  a  thing  about  Physiology,  and  was 
feeding  the  poor  little  sickly  thing  on  custards,  till  he 


had  got  absolutely  disgusted  with  them  !  Now  let 
any  one  who  can  remember  as  long  back  as  when 
they  were  nine  years  old,  think  how  many  and  often 
the  poor  sufferer  in  this  case  must  have  had  to  swallow 
a  cup  of  custard  to  get  him  so  as  to  refuse  them  entirely. 

The  child  complained  of  nothing  particularly  in  the 
day  time;  but  every  night,  about  half  past  nine,  he 
would  have  a  "  bad  spell,"  groaning  and  starting, 
looking  wild,  &c,  &c,  for  some  minutes,  when  on  giv- 
ing him  some  warm  drinks,  the  wind  would  come  up 
and  he  would  feel  better. 

Now,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  child,  though  phys- 
ically very  weak  and  slender,  might  enjoy  entire  free- 
dom from  these  "  spells  "  if  he  wonld  live  as  he  ought  to. 

My  advice  was  simply  to  regulate  his  diet,  giving 
him  nothing  in  the  shape  of  pies,  pastry  or  rich  food 
of  any  kind,  to  eat  his  meals  at  regular  hours,  and  to 
bathe  all  over  every  morning  in  slightly  tepid  water, 
to  wear  a  bandage  wet  in  cold  water  nightly,  with  a 
sitz-bath  once  a  day  for  the  present,  and  to  be  sure  and 
keep  him  out  of  school,  carry  him  to  ride  often,  and 
never  let  him  play  long  or  violently.  The  poor  old 
gran  dmam  thought  I  was  a  fool,  especially  when  I 
told  her  his  chief  disease  was  excess  of  grandmam. 

When  will  the  world  learn  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  cart-load  of  cure  ?  Not  only  is  prevention 
better  than  cure,  but  it  is  infinitely  easier. 

Folks  unfortunately  practice  precaution,  &c,  after 
the  powers  of  constitution  are  crippled,  when  it  is  all 
in  vain  oftentimes. 


A    RENOVATED    MAN. 

A  CONFESSION. 
Pehmit  me  as  a  subscriber  of  your  invaluable 
Journal,  to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of  the  Water- 
Cure.  Some  four  years  ago  my  health  became  very 
delicate,  in  consequence  of  living  a  very  sedentary 
life,  (being  confined  for  the  last  eight  years  to  my 
desk.)  I  took  the  dyspepsia,  and  commenced  the  use 
of  drugs.  My  liver  became  disordered,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  applied  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  New  Orleans,  (being  at  that  time  a  resi- 
dent of  that  city,)  but  could  get  no  relief  for  my  afflic- 
tions; my  health  continued  to  give  way  until  the  fall 
of  1849,  when  I  took  the  yellow  fever,  and  had  a  very 
severe  time  before  I  was  able  to  get  about;  just  so 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  be  about  I  took  the  French 
measles,  and  was  confined  some  seventeen  or  eighteen 
days;  after  that  time  my  health  improved  a  little,  (in 
the  mean  time  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  a  very  lucra- 
tive situation, and  leave  New  Orleans,)  or  "pig "  out, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  the  expression  of  my  doc- 
tor. My  health  continued  to  be  very  poor  until  the 
15th  of  January,  1851,  when  I  had,  in  some  four  or  five 
weeks,  four  different  attacks  of  hemorrhoids  from  the 
lungs;  after  these  attacks  I  took  a  very  bad  cough;  my 
strength,  what  little  I  had  left,  gave  way,  and  I  was 
apparently  a  hopeless  "consumptive."  I  continued 
to  take  my  then  dose  of  "  drugs  "  three  to  four  times  a 
day,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and,  in  fact,  I  became  to  be 
a  living  drug  shop,  for,  I  certainly  think,  within  five 
years  I  took  enough  "drugs  and  stuff "  to  supply  a 
very  respectable  shop,  and  must  confess  that  I  had  so 
habituated  myself  to  taking  three  doses  a  day,  that  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  matter  of  im- 
possibility to  live  without  the  use  of  medicines.  "  So 
much  for  the  advice  of  doctors."  My  health,  from  the 
time  I  had  those  hemorrhoids,  until  the  1st  of  last  May, 
continued  to  decline.  About  the  1st  of  May  I  was  in- 
duced by  a  friend,  of  this  place,  to  leave  off  drugs  and 
try  cold  water.  After  some  persuasion  I  determined  to 
commence  the  treatment  at  home,  and  commenced  by 
taking  a  sponge  bath  in  the  morning,  sitz  bath  at  10 
o'clock,  and  wearing  the  wet  jacket  and  foot-bath  at 
night,  and  living  on  as  little  animal  food  as  possible; 
you  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  change  I  felt  in 


one  week's  time  after  I  commenced  the  treatment;  my 
symptoms  of  hemorrhoid  terminations  to  my  head, my 
regular  attacks  of  coughing  after  retiring  at  night,  all 
left  me  in  ten  days  from  the  time  I  commenced  the 
treatment.  I  continued  the  treatment  until  the  1st 
of  last  July,  when  I  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  my 
friends,  to  make  a  visit  to  Brattleboro',  Vt.  I  arrived 
there  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  and  commenced 
the  treatment  at  once.  After  staying  some  six  weeks, 
and  gaining  some  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight,  which 
is  quite  an  increase  in  weight,  "  as  I  am  naturally  a 
small  man,"  I  left  the  cure  in  better  health  than  I 
had  been  for  years.  I  returned  home,  and  took  up  the 
treatment,  and  have  followed  it  through  this  winter, 
(which  has  been  very  severe  for  this  climate.)  Since 
my  return  home,  I  have  not  lost  one  hour  from  my 
business,  and  much  more  than  that,  I  have  not  taken 
a  single  dose  of  medicine  since  I  commenced  the  treat- 
ment; all  I  require  is  plenty  of  cold  water,  good  whole- 
some diet  and  exercise. 

On  my  return  home,  I  found  my  son  in  very  bad 
health,  having  taken  the  summer  complaint  in  conse- 
quence of  his  teething;  the  doctors  were  called  in, and 
commenced  by  giving  him  calomel,  the  little  fellow  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse,  and  on  my  return  I  found  the 
little  fellow  so  very  low  I  hardly  knew  him.  I  imme- 
diately gave  up  the  use  of  "  drugs,"  and  commenced 
the  cold-water  treatment,  he  commenced  to  improve 
immediately,  his  appetite  returned  to  him,  and  now  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  saying  he  is  as  hearty  a  boy  as 
our  city  has.  So  much,  gentlemen,  for  "  Cold- Watery 
I  do  believe,  if  I  had  not  have  commenced  the  cold- 
water  treatment, that  ere  this  I  should  have  been  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  I  am  induced,  from  these  mo- 
tives, to  make  this  statement  to  you.  My  case  is  known 
to  a  great  many  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  some 
that  have  been  afflicted  as  I  have  been,  and  hope  that 
this  statement  of  my  case,  and  relief,  may  be  instru- 
mental in  pointing  out  the  only  means  by  which  they 
may  be  relieved  of  their  afflictions.  Hoping,  gentle- 
men, that  your  valuable  Journal  may  find  a  subscriber 
in  every  family.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  friend 
and  subscriber,  David  T.  Melton. — [  Wetumpka,Ala. 


A   CALL  FROM  THE  WEST. 

BY  A  PIONEER. 

[It  gives  us  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  Eastern  friends 
{with  the  western  fever)  an  extract  from  a  letter,  de- 
scribing the  condition,  wants,  and  advantages,  of  a 
"  home  in  the  west."  Aside  from  its  Hydropathic  as- 
pect, the  letter  will  be  found  interesting.] 

For  years  I  have  been  disgusted  with  poisonous 
emetics,  cathartics,  lancets,  and  blisters.  A  few  years 
since,  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  lung  fever;  after  the 
raising  of  blood  thirty  or  forty  times  in  a  day  for  seve- 
ral days,  I  sent  for  a  physician.  The  array  of  drugs  and 
prescriptions  presented  were  perfectly  disgusting;  I 
refused  to  take  them;  I  called  for  water,  and  drank 
nearly  a  pint  of  ice-water  to  begin  with.  Finding  no 
injurious ,  but  rather  beneficial  results ,  I  made  the  water- 
pail  my  physician,  and  found  it  the  cheapest  and  most 
agreeable  doctor  I  ever  employed.  I  thought  at  the 
time  cold  wet  cloths  would  be  beneficial,  but  the  family 
and  friends  thought  I  should  take  cold,  and  they  were 
abandoned.  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  the  introduction  of  a  Hydropathic  physician  into 
our  beautiful  and  rapidly-growing  village,  or  vicinity. 
I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  right  stamp  would  be 
patronized  above  all  others,  in  a  very  short  time.  My 
reasons  for  believing  this,  are— first,  the  people  are  gen- 
erally possessed  of  common  sense ;  like  the  pioneers  of 
every  new  settlement,  they  are  not  afraid  to  think,  nor 
to  speak  what  they  think;  secondly,  they  are  (or  many 
of  them)  convinced  that  drugging  is  not  what  it  is 
"  cracked  up  to  be."  Then  the  enormous  charges  !  A 
gentleman  told  me  a  few  days  since,  that  he  called  on 
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the  physician  to  visit  his  family,  nine  miles  out,  and 
his  bill  was  $11,  and  would  have  been  $20,  had  not  the 
woman  done  part  of  his  work  before,  he  arrived;  but 
this  is  all  the  doctor  we  have  in  the  county,  which 

numbers  2,000  people, and  I  think  aq k  at  that.  A 

person  coming  to  this  place  could  take  the  cars  at  New 
York  city  for  Galena,  where  he  would  find  steamers 
leaving  almost  every  day  for  this  and  other  places  of 
note  around  us.  From  Galena  you  ascend  the  Missis- 
sippi, passing  through  Lake  Pippin  until  you  come  to 
the  mouth  of  Lake  St.  Croix;  running  up  this  Lake 
eighteen  miles  brings  you  to  our  village,  situated  on 
the  east  shore  of  said  Lake;  the  opposite  is  Minnesota, 
a  half  mile  distant.  On  the  east  of  the  village  you  are 
met  by  bluffs,  one  of  which  is  100  feet  high;  passing 
through  ravines,  or  colies  of  easy  ascent,  of  half  or 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  you  come  to  the  fertile  prairie 
which  puts  on  its  green  attire  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  is  soon  decorated  with  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  flowers,  which  succeed  each  other  until  the  frosts  of 
fall  (which  commence  about  the  1st  of  October)  bid 
them  retire.  We  are  eighteen  miles  east  of  St.  Faul, 
twenty  from  Fort  Snelling  and  St.  Anthony's  Falls; 
six  miles  from  Stillwater,  which  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  Lake  St.  Croix  and  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river, 
thirty  miles  from  St.  Croix  Falls;  this  village  takes  its 
name  from  a  river  whose  mouth  is  half  a  mile  above  it. 
I  claim  a  piece  of  land  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the 
village,  through  which  this  large  and  beautiful  stream 
runs;  also  a  pool,  three  rods  in  circumference,  without 
an  outlet  visible,  containing  fish;  one  rod  below  this  is 
a  clear,  cold  spring  of  soft  water,  forming  a  trout  brook, 
and  after  running  twenty  rods  empties  into  the  river; 
also  another,  running  through  my  woodland,  forty 
rods,  formed  from  pure  springs,  and  emptying  into  the 
river.  No  one  need  ask  for  purer  water  to  drink  than 
this  river  affords  the  year  round,  except  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  winter,  or  in  the  time  of  flood.  This  is  a 
romantic  place,  on  the  river  bottoms  is  fine  smooth 
prairie;  going  back  from  the  river  fifty  rods  is  a  rise  of 
about  five  feet,  here  is  another  smooth  plain, from  this 
we  ascend  seven  feet  and  find  another  plain ;  then  comes 
the  ravines  and  the  mounds,  varying  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet.  I  would  gladly  give  all  the  land  neces- 
sary for  the  erection  of  buildings  on  this  land,  and 
also  for  gardens,  and  they  might  take  their  choice  of 
springs.  All  kinds  of  grain  grow  to  perfection  here, 
also  roots  of  all  description.  In  a  work,  whatever  crop 
can  be  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York  can  be  grown 
here.  Our  climate  is  delightful;  we  have  no  rain  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March.  I 
have  seen  fifty-seven  winters,  but  the  last  was  the 
most  pleasant  I  ever  saw.  We  have  had  a  few  days  of 
pretty  cold  weather,  yet  not  so  cold  as  I  have  felt  in 
Massachusetts  and  Ehode  Island,  or  Ohio.  Our  fruit 
here  consists  of  plumbs,  blueberries,  grapes,  blackber- 
ries, raspberries,  and  strawberries,  the  latter  in  great 
abundance.  Fevers  are  of  rare  occurrence  here,  but 
dysentery  prevailed  last  summer  to  quite  an  extent, 
and  in  many  instances  it  proved  fatal.  I  had  an  attack 
but  soon  subdued  it  by  wearing  a  wet  cloth  around  my 
bowels.  I  advised  the  people  to  let  their  sick  friends 
have  cold  water  to  drink,  and  also  to  give  injections  of 
it;  but  I  was  not  a  doctor,  therefore  my  advice  was  of 
little  worth. 

Permit  me  to  add  :  If  any  one  should  think  of  com- 
ing to  this  place,  who  wants  information,  he  may  fill 
a  sheet  with  questions,  and  I  will  answer  them  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.    Respectfully,    Caleb  Greene.  . 

Willow  River,  St.  Croix  Coimty,  Wisconsin. 


■  Vapor  Baths  Applied  to  Cattle. — A  letter  from 
Vienna  states  that  for  the  last  two  years,  an  epidemic 
disease  has  decimated  the  horned  cattle,  but  that  a  Ur. 
Godlewske,  a  native  of  Gallaeia,  had  recently  claimed 
two  premiums  of  75,000f.  each,  offered  by  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  governments,  he  having  discovered  an  in- 
valuable remedy  in  the  application  of  vapor  bathi. 


WATER-CURE   IN   CANADA. 

BY  JAMES  BRENT. 

"To  withhold  from  soolsty  facta  regarding  health,  li  n  m>ri.  r.f  [elony 
against  the  common  rights  of  liunmit  naturo." — Du.  Lamb. 

Mit.  Editor  : — Having  for  some  time  past  contem- 
plated drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  of  Quebec, 
through  the  medium  of  your  invaluable  and  widely- 
circulated  journal,  to  the  very  important  science  of 
Hydropathy,  or  the  "  Water-Cure  "—yet  wishing  that 
some  one  more  skilled  in  the  Art,  would,  ere  this,  have 
rendered  any  communication  from  me  unnecessary, — 
I  fear  a  further  delay  on  my  part  would  affix  to  me 
the  offence  quoted  above.  Perhaps,  at  the  outset,  it 
behooves  me  to  state,  that  personally  or  relatively,  I 
have  not  the  least  interest  to  serve  by  this  communica- 
tion, save  and  except  that  which  naturally  arises  from 
being  subjected  in  common  with  others  to  sickness  and 
disease,  and  may  possibly  need  some  day  to  call  in  the 
help  of  some  one  who  can  so  serve  me;  for  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  attention  of  some  professional  gentleman 
may  be  so  directed  to  the  wants  of  Quebec  in  this  re- 
spect, as  to  induce  him  to  come  here  and  help  us;  for 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  many  M.  Ds.  have  left  the 
ranks  of  Allopathy,  and  are  now  proving  to  the  world 
that  Hydropathy,  or  the  "  Water-Cure,"  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  only  sj'stem  founded  in  nature  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  men. 

Without  further  delay,  I  shall  now  lay  before  you  a 
few  cases  which  occurred  in  Quebec,  where  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  "  Water-Cure,"  even  in  my  unprac- 
tised hands,  has  been  shown.  The  first,  in  order  of 
time,  is  my  own  child,  who  was  attacked  last  winter 
with  the  measles,  in  such  a  violent  manner,  as  in  a 
few  hours  to  quite  prostrate  him;  his  throat  was  so 
sore  as  not  to  be  able  to  swallow,  accompanied  by  a 
high  fever,  very  restless,  and  labored  breathing.  .Be- 
ing at  the  time  only  six  months  old,  I  feared  he  was 
too  young  to  expect  a  favorable  termination  even  under 
water  treatment,  but  believing  that  physic  would  have 
been  worse  than  useless  to  him,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  try 
and  save  his  life,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  own,  had  I 
failed,  (for  possibly  some  would  have  said  that  I  killed 
him;)  however,  he  was  "packed  in  a  wet  sheet"  for 
about  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  slept  sweetly  and 
sound;  I  then  unpacked  him,  gave  him  a  douche  bath 
at  about  65°  Fr.,  dried  and  put  him  to  bed,  when  he 
again  fell  asleep  for  about  1  1-2  hours,  the  eruption 
appearing  beautifully  out  all  over  his  body  when  un- 
packed and  after  the  douche.  The  same  treatment  I 
renewed  about  four  times;  which  was,  when  the  fever 
began  to  return.  I  think  that  in  about  two  weeks  or 
ten  days  he  was  quite  well. 

The  next  case  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  H.  Benjamin,  merchant,  Fabrique-st., 
who  was  attacked  by  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  and  in 
such  a  dangerous  state  that  the  medical  gentlemen  at- 
tending her  gave  the  parents  no  hope  of  a  favorable 
termination,  which  was  on  the  third  day  of  the  attack; 
indeed,  they  acknoweledged  that  she  was  as  ill  then, 
as  her  sister  was  (who  died  of  the  same  disease  about 
a  month  before)  on  the  eighth  day  of  her  attack.  When 
I  was  requested  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  to  see  the  child,  I 
must  say  she  was  in  a  very  hopeless  state,  and  I  gave 
my  opinion  that  the  only  chance  for  her  was  the  water- 
cure,  and  that  she  had  better  consider  the  matter,  and 
let  me  know  immediately ,  as  delay  is  dangerous.  After 
a  family  consultation — with  the  medical  attendants 
present — it  was  decided  that  the  trial  should  be  made; 
accordingly  the  child  was  put  through  the  treatment, 
the  doctors  being  present,  who  acknowledged  most 
candidly  that  even  during  the  firstoporation  a  manifest 
improvement  was  evident.  To  be  brief,  the  disease 
gave  way,  the  patient  was  soon  convalescent,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  is  still  enjoying  very  good  health. 
Now,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  such  a  case 
as  this  resulted  so  favorably,  it  must  be  manifest  that 
an  earlier  application  of  the  water-euro  would  most 
certainly  have  a  tendency  to  avert  a  considerable 


amonnt  of  suffering  and  danger;  Indeed,  it  iras  folly 
'  'i  in  tin-  same  family,  iii  tin-  com  "i  another 
daughter, several  years  older,  who  likewise  caught  the 
disease  about  the  same  time,  who  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attach  was  subjected  t'>  the  same  treatment 
ami  carried  through  the  whole  stage  of  it  with  com- 
paratively Little  Inconvenience. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  that  this  communication 

will  induce  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  study  and 
thoroughly  examine  the  merits  of  simple  pure  watt  r, 
and  urge  them  to  hasten  on  the  time  when  we  shall  be 
able  to  enjoy  in  all  our  hou-ses  a  bountiful  supply  of 
good  wholesome  waler. 


A  CASE  OF  CONVULSIONS. 

FKOM  THE   BOSTON   PATIIFINIIKK. 

We  have  often  taken  occasion  to  express  In  strong 
terms  our  belief  in  the  remedial  virtues  of  Water— in- 
deed we  might  as  well  confess  to  having  cherished  a 
faith  in  the  "Gospel  of  Water,"  bordering  well  nigh 
on  enthusiasm.  But  with  most  people,  and  very  pro- 
perly, one  fact  is  worth  adozen  opinions;  and  we  there- 
fore feel  impelled  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  siraplo 
statement  of  a  recent  case  in  which  its  virtues  were 
pretty  decidedly  tested.  As  this  is  but  one  of  the 
number  of  equally  convincing  instances  occurring  in 
the  writer's  family,  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  we  have  not  some  reason  for  a  moderate 
amount  of  enthusiasm  in  the  matter. 

A  child  of  ours,  a  robust  little  boy,  of  a  highly  nerv- 
ous organization,  and  about  two  years  of  age,  was 
recently  attacked  by  a  sudden  illness,  which  in  a  few 
hours  resulted  in  that  terror  of  parents,  convulsions. 
The  spasms  were  severe,  and  recurred  at  intervals  dur- 
ing seventeen  hours,  being  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  almost  incessant.  He  was  treated  solely  with  wa- 
ter, at  temperatures  varying  according  to  the  indica- 
tions. As  the  symptoms  were  supposed  to  result  from 
a  severe  contusion  on  the  head  received  by  a  fall  two 
or  three  days  previously,  the  treatment  was  at  first 
conducted  on  this  presumption;  but  as  the  desired  re- 
sult was  not  produced,  it  was  at  length  ascertained 
that  the  main  difficulty  was  intestinal.  A  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  the  treatment  was  then  made  to  the  proper 
parts,  when  the  spasmodic  symptoms  almost  immedi- 
ately ceased;  and  returning  consciousness  blessed  the 
anxious  watchers  with  a  ray  of  hope,  A  speedy  re- 
covery was  the  result,  in  which  the  superiority  of  this 
system  of  treatment  was  quite  as  apparent  as  in  the 
conquest  of  the  disease.  The  vitality  of  the  system 
not  having  been  prostrated  by  the  "  heroic  remedies"' 
or  powerful  poisons  which  are  usually  administered  in 
such  cases,  the  little  fellow  very  rapidly  "  picked  up" 
all  he  had  lost,  and  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  was  ;is 
hearty,  playful  and  rosy-cheeked  a*  ever.  "  Ah,  •'  said 
the  physician,  (who  was  formerly  an  Allopath,)  "had 
I  treated  him  sixteen  years  ago  he  would  not  have 
been  about  in  that  way  now!" 


THE  WATER-CURE  AT   HOME. 

A  few  thousand  new  cases  every  year  like  the  fol- 
lowing, are  enough  to  make  the  Doctors'  squirm,  and 
dry  "  qiuick  ""  quack  "  "  quark. ,"  Poor  fellows,  their 
occupation's  gone,  and  the  "  people,"  yes  the  "  un- 
grateful people,"  have,  by  reading  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  reduced  the  expanse  of  doctering,  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  But  the  worst 
is  not  yet.  Wo#have  dedicated  our  lives,  and  the 
Water-Cure  Journal,  to  break  up  the  whole  busineas  of 
physicing,  bleeding,  and  drugging  folks  to  death, 
and  we  shall  thus  destroy  the  trade.  It  can  be  done, 
and  by  the  help  of  those  who  have  felt  the  evil  of  the 
old  practice,  it  shall  bo  done.    Wherever  this  Journal 
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circulates,  the  wages  of  Allopathic  doctors  will  be  re- 
duced, and  money  saved  by  the  Water-Cure  readers.  A 
subscriber,  J.  G.,  writing  from  Laport  County,  Ohio, 
says  — 

It  is  now  going  on  three  years  since  I  subscribed  for 
the  Journal,  and  before  I  became  a  subscriber,  my 
doctor's  bill  was  annually  from  $25  to  $50,  and  since  I 
have  taken  the  Journal,  it  has  been  dwindling  down 
to  just  no  bill  at  all.  One  year  ago  last  August,  was 
the  last  call  I  have  made  on  a  doctor,  until  last  week 
when  my  wife  was  confined,  and  being  six  miles  from 
any  doctor,  I  did  not  dare  to  risk  myself  at  such  new 
business,  but  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  done  just  as 
well  as  the  M.  D.  My  wife  took  the  Journal  for  her 
guide  during  pregnancy,  and  got  well  prepared  for  the 
event.  She  gave  birth  to  a  fine  healthy  child,  weigh- 
ing 9  lbs.,  and  herself  90  lbs.,  at  a  1-4  after  6  A.  M., 
and  dressed  her  child  the  evening  following,  and  from 
that  time  on  has  taken  care  of  her  babe.  She  rode  out 
a  mile  with  me  the  third  day,  to  the  great  wonderment 
of  the  natives.  She  is  now,  the  sixth  day,  as  well  as  she 
has  formerly  been,  twenty  days  after  confinement.  I  do 
not  allow  one  of  my  family  to  take  medicine  of  any 
description,  under  any  circumstances.  My  wife  took 
two  sitz  baths  each  day,  and  one  sponge  bath,  and 
wet  bandage  all  the  time,  and  she  is  now  well,  and 
"  all  about  the  house."        Tours  truly,  j.  G. 

Water-Cuke  in  Iowa. — A  Physician  Wanted. — 
[When  sending  a  list  of  twenty-six  subscribers  from 
Iowa  City,  Mr.  G.  A.,  a  merchant,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statement.] 

I  have  intended  for  some  time  to  write  and  give 
some  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Water-Cure  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  as  I  believe  I  am  the  oldest 
practitioner  in  the  West,  and  before  you  published  any 
works  on  the  subject.  After  being  a  few. years  in  this 
country  suffering  from  sickness,  and  when  sick  drug- 
ged to  death,  I  became  so  disgusted  with  the  drug- 
ging that  I  determined  to  give  it  up  and  die  a  natural 
death.  I  happened  to  see  a  letter  from  Graefenberg, 
giving  a  short  account  of  the  treatment,  and  com- 
menced to  experiment  on  myself,  (being  very  sick  at 
the  time,)  and  then  upon  my  children.  The  result 
created  astonishment,  prejudice,  and  aroused  opposi- 
tion among  the  faculty.  I  was  often  called  out  to  see 
the  sick,  and  when  there  was  no  hope  of  the  patient 
by  other  means,  I  got  a  chance  to  try,  and  partially 
prevailed.  The  Water-Cure  became  by  degrees  more 
popular,  and  my  practice  increased,  and  during  the 
last  six  years  I  have  had  more  patients  than  any  of 
the  "Doctors."  I  practice,  however,  as  a  gratuity, 
although  many  have  been  so  generous  as  to  offer  to 
pay  me  well ;  but  my  object  has  been  to  try  and  get 
the  public  to  adopt  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  true 
method  of  cure.  I  have  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  water-cure  books,  and  have  desired  that 
you  would  select  some  bookseller  in  the  West  as  an 
agent.  As  the  prejudice  has  now  left  the  Water-Cure, 
and  has  turned  against  the  Drug  practice,  I  wish  that 
you  could  advise  some  good  Water-Cure  doctor  to  come 
out  to  this  State.  I  believe  a  good  one  could  do  well, 
as  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  people  would  support 
one.  I  am  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  have 
little  time  to  spare  ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the  cause 
of  humanity. 


Water-Cure  Triumphant  !  Hurrah  for  "  Na- 
ture's own  Beverage  ! ! " — There  is  a  man  in  this 
county,  (Morgan,)  who  is„a  respectable  farmer  and 
whose  word  can  be  relied  on,  whom  we  all  know,  has 
been  married  13  or  14  years,  and  until  within  a  year, 
his  wife  had  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  become  a 
mother. 

In  conversation  with  him  a  few  days  since,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  attributed  his  recent  "  good  luck  " 
to  his  wife's  making  a  free  use  of  water,  and  of  physi- 


cal exercise  in  the  open  air.  About  two  years  since 
she  commenced  bathing  regularly  every  morning,  and 
took  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  ;  her  general 
health  began  to  improve,  and  in  due  season  she  re- 
joiced in  being  the  mother  of  a  fine  child. 

If  the  above  is  worth  placing  on  fie,  you  are  wel- 
come to  it.        I  am,  very  truly  yours,       J.  c.  s. 

W.  C.  Connelsville,  Ohio. 

[We  are  happy  to  inform  our  friend  J.  C.  S.  that 
this  is  not  the  first  "  case  of  the  kind"  which  has 
transpired  under  our  glorious  Hydropathic  princi- 
ples. Yet  this  is  a  good  case,  and  may  well  encourage 
others,  who  have  been  equally  unfortunate.  One  thing 
is  certain,  namely,  such  Remedies  as  we  prescribe  cost 
nothing,  nor  can  they  do  harm,  even  should  they 
sometimes  fail  to  produce  the  desired  result.] 


WATER-CURE  FOR  HORSES. 

BY  D.  T. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  travel- 
ing through  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  the  mud  was 
very  deep,  his  mare  became  badly  afflicted  with  the 
scratches.  Three  of  her  legs  became  well  under  the 
ordinary  treatment,  but  the  fourth  resisted  all  such 
means  of  cure.  Having  by  that  time  obtained  some 
knowlege  of  the  powers  of  water  in  the  cure  of  differ- 
ent complaints  to  which  the  human  species  are  liable, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  have  similar  power  in 
curing  the  ailments  of  the  dumb  beast.  He  thought 
that  the  experiment  would  certainly  be  attended  with 
no  danger ;  and  he  accordingly,  after  washing  the 
diseased  leg  clean,  encased  it  in  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  old  cloths.  After  sewing  them  pretty  tightly,  as 
far  as  the  disease  extended,  he  wet  them  thoroughly 
with  cold  water,  and  turned  the  mare  into  a  pasture- 
field.  The  wetting  of  the  cloths  was  repeated  several 
times  a  day,  for  three  days,  when,  on  examination,  it 
was  found  that  the  disease  was  effectually  removed. 

Last  January  his  horse  severely  sprained  his  fore  pas- 
tern, by  running  his  fore  foot  into  a  hole,  concealed  by 
snow,  at  the  side  of  a  log,  and  jumping  over  the  log. 
The  horse  became  so  lame  that  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey.  He  was  treated  exactly  as  the 
mare  had  been,  and  with  a  similar  result — in  three  or 
four  days  the  lameness  was  entirely  removed. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply 
water  to  the  healing  of  the  diseases  of  horses,  except 
those  which  are  seated  in  the  feet  or  legs  ;  but  to  cuts, 
bruises,  or  sprains  in  those  parts,  to  the  scratches, 
hoof-binding,  ring-bone,  splint  and  spavin,  it  is  easily 
applied.  The  writer  does  not  profess,  however,  to 
have  witnessed  any  cases  treated  by  water,  except  the 
two  above  related  ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  other  dis- 
eases mentioned  should  be  fairly  submitted  to  the  wa- 
ter-cure processes  before  any  others  are  resorted  to. 
A  little  ingenuity  might  apply  these  processes  also  to 
the  throat-distemper,  and  to  the  sweeny.  Should  the 
water-cure  succeed  in  such  cases,  the  discovery  would 
prove  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  many  who  keep 
that  noble  animal,  the  horse  ;  and  principles  of  human- 
ity, as  well  as  prudence,  demand  the  employment  of 
the  water-cure  in  such  cases,  in  preference  to  all  other 
modes  of  treatment.  Not  only  are  the  modes  usually 
recommended  in  books  on  Farriery,  and  usually  prac- 
ticed, unsuccessful,  but  they  inflict  much  suffering  on 
the  animals  subjected  to  them.  Not  only  does  a  right- 
eous man  regard  the  life  of  his  beast,  but  he  regards 
its  sufferings,  and  cannot  voluntarily  inflict  them  un- 
necessarily. Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  corres- 
pondents can  state  cases  in  which  they  have  known 
water  to  have  been  successfully  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  horses,  or  other  irrational  animals  ;  if  so,  the  com- 
munication to  you  for  publication  might  be  of  great 
interest  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal. 


BATHING  BY  AFFUSION. 


BY  D.  T. 

The  following  simple  method  of  general  bathing  is 
practicable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  by  most  persons. 
Let  a  person  take  a  large  shallow  wash-tub,  and  place 
it  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  or  beside  a  stove,  so  that 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  chilliness  during  the  pro- 
cess of  bathing  ;  and  let  him  have  convenient  to  reach 
a  bucketfull  of  water,  a  tin  cup,  or  other  small  vessel, 
to  dip  the  water,  a  fleshbrush,  or  coarse  cloth,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  reach  between  the  shoulders,  and  two  coarse 
towels.  Then  standing,  or  partially  sitting  in  the  tub, 
let  him  pour  three  or  four  tiufulls  of  water  on  his  head, 
and,  dropping  the  tin,  let  him  rub  his  head  with  his 
hands,  as  fast  as  possible.  Should  he  then  elevate  his 
countenance,  and  pour  a  tin  on  his  face  and  in  his 
eyes,  partially  opened,  he  will  benefit  his  visual  or- 
gans. He  may  then,  in  the  same  way,  employ  the  bal- 
ance on  his  shoulders  and  breast ;  employ  the  flesh- 
brush  or  coarse  cloth  to  his  person  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  Then  employ  one  towel  to  dry  the  water, 
and  the  other  to  rub  the  skin ,  and  thus  assist  in  establish- 
ing reaction.  Then  dress  quickly,  and  go  to  some  brisk 
exercise,  if  the  person  is  able  to  do  this,  and  if  it  is  at 
such  a  time  of  day  that  this  is  proper  ;  if  not,  let  the 
person  go  quickly  into  a  warm  bed.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  should  be  adapted  to  the  power  of  resist- 
ance to  cold,  which  the  person  possesses ;  but  usage 
does  much  in  this.  It  is  always  safe  to  begin  with 
water  slightly  warmed,  then  gradually  employ  it  cool- 
er, as  it  is  found  on  trial  that  the  system  can  bear  it 
without  any  considerable  chilliness.  Cold  water 
should  not  be  used  when  the  body  is  much  fatigued  or 
exhausted ;  but  with  this  precaution,  if  the  body  is 
warm,  even  to  sweating,  so  much  the  better.  On  get- 
ting out  of  bed  in  the  morning  is  probably  the  best 
time  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  for  bathing. 


TESTIMONY   OF  AN  ALLOPATHIC   PHYSI- 
CIAN. 

[After  reading  the  following,  water-cure  folks  will 
be  strengthened  in  the  faith  that  of  all  the  pathies, 
Hydropathy  is  best.  Bead  what  a  "regularly"  edu- 
cated, and  formerly  a  "  regular"  practitioner  writes. 
It  is  but  truth,  however  strange  it  may  appear.] 

With  Hydropathy  I  have  been  longer  and  more 
intimately  acquainted,  being  bred  an  Allopathic 
physician  in  one  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
having,  for  a  long  number  of  years,  practised  med- 
icine under  a  diploma  of  the  medical  society  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  The  profession  was  val- 
uable to  me  chiefly  as  a  mean  of  mental  improvement, 
and  support  for  my  family.  I  read  all  the  theories  of 
medicine  that  came  within  my  reach ;  but  none  of 
them,  as  a  whole,  gave  me  satisfaction.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practice  of  physicians  of  reputation  is 
considerable ;  andfrom£/i«'rpractice,as wellasmyown, 
and  the  best  practical  books  and  medical  journals,  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion,  that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  alto- 
gether empirical.  Not  that  the  profession  of  medicine 
does  not  rightfully  boast  of  many  men  of  science, 
anatomists,  physiologists,  chemists,  &c. ;  but  I  assert 
it  as  a  fact,  that  no  year  has  passed  by  for  the  last  half 
century,  but  some  new  or  cast-off  medicine  or  com- 
position has  been  introduced  into  practice.  And  how 
is  it  introduced,  but  by  experiment?  And,  alas! 
how  often  do  we  hear  expressions  of  deep  regret  and 
disappointment  fall  from  the  lips  of  some  of  our  best 
physicians  through  failure  and  want  of  confidence  in 
medicine !  All  medicines  are  poisons,  or  all  poisons 
are  medicines.  What  is  a  poison  but  an  indigestible 
substance  that  cannot  be  assimilated  or  appropriated 
to  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  animal  system,  but  is 
abhorrent  to  natural  instinct,  and  must  be  cast  out,  or 
makes  a  lodgement  in  some  part  or  organ  of  the  system, 
where  it  remains  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  future  dis-  P 
ease,  or  perhaps  death  1    The  medical  profession  is  the  A 
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sanctum  to  which  alcohol,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  the 
other  physical  enemies  of  human  vitality  have  fled. 
Shall  we  admit  a  truce,  or  storm  the  castle?  Let  us 
meet  them  with  our  healthful  appliances,  though  they 
lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar.  As  one,  I  have 
counted  the  cost,  and  paid  the  price.  Every  kind  of 
poison,  as  medicine,  or  article  of  diet,  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  use  of  my  family  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, for  tho  last  six  years,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
influence  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  extending  around 
us.  I  could  send  you  in  scores  of  cases,  where  not  only 
in  the  little  domestic  ailments,  and  in  battling  con- 
sumptive and  chronic  complaints  ;  but  in  curing  for- 
midable diseases,  as  croup,  fever,  &c,  water-cure,  fully 
and  perseveringly  applied,  has  admirably  succeeded. 
But  I  forbear.  Brethren  of  the  Water-Cure,  go  ahead, 
do  your  duty  to  the  public  and  posterity.  Nature 
will  be  ever  true  to  herself.  In  her  vocabulary  there  is 
no  such  word  as  "fail."  J.  S. 


SYNCOPE-FAINTING. 

BY  JOEL  SHEW,  SI.  D. 

Fainting  may  be  caused  by  a  great  variety  of  causes 
— such  as  severe  shock,  mechanical  injuries,  wounds, 
loss  of  blood,  poisons — of  the  mineral  or  vegetable 
kind — strong  mental  emotions,  and  the  like.  When 
unaccompanied  with  structural  disease  of  the  heart 
or  large  blood-vessels,  it  may  be  said  to  occur  under 
the  following  forms  or  varieties  : — 

1.  From  inanition,  produced  by  prolonged  fasting, 
excessive  fatigue ,  or  from  a  sudden  discharge  of  any 
large  quantity  of  fluid,  whether  natural  or  morbid, from 
the  body,  and  which  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
extreme  weakness. 

2.  From  acute  pain,  caused  by  wounds  or  other  in- 
juries, whether  external  or  otherwise  ;  from  worms, 
flatulency,  or  hysteria  ;  from  powerful  medicines,  poi- 
sons, etc. 

3.  From  some  sudden  or  overwhelmning  passion  or 
mental  emotion. 

4.  From  a  sudden  retrocession,  of  scarlatina,  small- 
pox, measles,  gout  or  other  disease. 

Infainting,  occurring  from  the  loss  of  blood,  we  have 
a  beautiful  operation  of  nature — one  which  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  goodness  of  Deity  in  framing  our  mor- 
tal bodies  with  capabilities  of  preservation,  and  which 
are  here  most  visibly  set  forth.  A  man  receives  a 
wound  in  the  artery  of  the  thigh,  called  the  femoral 
artery,  we  will  suppose;  the  blood  is  pouring  forth  at 
a  rate  which,  if  continued,  would  very  soon  destroy 
life.  But  directly  he  faints;  the  heart  ceases  to  beat, 
or  nearly  so;  respiration  becomes  suspended,  and  the 
blood  ceases  to  flow.  This  allows  a  clot  to  form  at  the 
bleeding  orifice,  for  running  blood  cannot  coagulate. 
Gradually,  again,  the  heart  begins  to  beat,  and  the 
blood  to  circulate,  although  for  a  long  time  with  less 
force  than  before.  In  this  way,  then,  by  the  coagula- 
tion or  clotting  of  the  blood  at  the  bleeding;  orifice,  life 
is  often,  though  not  always,  saved.  Nature  may  not 
always  be  competent  to  the  task,  but  she  always  does 
her  best  in  her  efforts  to  save  life,  by  arresting  the 
heart's  action  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Treatment. — Some  patients  after  fainting  revive 
almost  immediately,  and  apparently  without  expe- 
riencing any  harm  whatever.  Others,  again,  recover 
very  slowly,  so  that  it  may  be  hours,  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  before  tho  full  strength  returns.  Much,  of 
course,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  In 
the  treatment  wo  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  If  it  arise  from  a  poison, 
we  must  endeavor  to  remove  it  from  the  system,  and 
to  counteract  its  effects.  If  a  flow  of  blood  be  the 
cause,  that  must  be  attended  to  in  the  proper  way. 

In  general,  people  are  much  more  afraid  of  syncope 
then  there  is  any  occasion  for.    Soon  as  a  fit  comes  on 


they  set  about  dosing  the  patient  with  camphor  and 
a  hundred  other  things  more  or  less  Injurious,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength,  whereas  in  nine  cases  out  often, 
they  should  only  place  the  patient  In  a  comfortable 
posture — tho  recumbent  being  generally  considered 
on  the  whole  the  best,  sprinkle  a  little  cold  water  in 
the  face,  give  a  little  to  drink,  and  wait  patiently  for 
nature  to  take  care  of  herself. 

If  fainting  ariso  from  the  too  tight  adjustment  of 
corset  strings,  &c,  as  it  has  in  days  of  old  been  known 
to  do,  the  natural  remedy  suggests  itself.  So,  too,  if 
confined  air,  as  in  a  large  assembly,  be  the  occasion, 
it  is  plain  enough  what  ought  to  be  done;  and  I  may 
here  remark,  that  it  would  be  well  for  people  to  be 
more  cautious  than  they  arc  wont,  in  regard  to  going 
into  large  assemblies,  where  the  air  is  often  necessarily 
impure,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respira- 
tion. It  must,  I  think,  be  a  performance  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit — whether  scientific,  amusing  or  reli- 
gious— that  will  at  all  compensate  one  for  the  physical 
injury  he  receives  in  attending  a  great  public  gather- 
ing in  the  places  ordinarily  used  for  such  purposes.  A 
better  state  of  things,  however,  begins  to  appear;  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  learn  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  air,  although  we  do  not  see  it  with 
our  eyes. 


American  and  English  Habits. — I  often  hear 
very  unflattering  (and  doubtless  in  part  true)  com- 
parisons instituted  between  the  healths  of  the  English 
and  Americans.  Is  there  any  natural  reason  why  our 
people  should  'not  be  among  the  very  healthiest  1  I 
have  thought  that  perhaps  our  very  changeable,  extre- 
mal climate  might  operate  against  us. 

In  view  of  Western  circumstances  and  necessities, 
the  rush  of  new-comers — our  peculiar  fevers — rich 
soils,  poor,  hard-water, — prevailing  porkivorousness 
&c,  &c,  would  not  an  article  or  series  of  articles  in 
the  Journal  on  the  best  means  of  acclimation  and  pre- 
serving health  be  exceedingly  valuable  1 

Bathing  or  washing  is  certainly  like  food  a  powerful 
stimulant,  but  unlike  food  not  essential  to  health  and 
long  life,  as  has  been  proved  in  innumerable  instances. 
Should  it  not  therefore  in  a  state  of  health  be  abstain- 
ed from,  or  at  least  but  moderately  used ;  in  other  words 
is  not  daily  bathing  unnecessary  for  well  people  as 
drawing  too  largely  upon  Nature's  reserved  forces,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  time  &c,  required  1  Were  it  not 
better  to  reserve  it  as  a  curative  1  I  suppose  water 
like  other  remedial  agents  can  be  almost  wholly  robbed 
of  its  efficacy  by  a  too  common  use. 

The  W.  C.  J.  I  most  profoundly  esteem  and  ad- 
mire— but  think  its  most  popular  legitimate  field,  its 
chief  forte,  lies  in  prevention — "  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Therein  is  your  sure 
platform,  your  steadfast,  unmoveable  foundation.  In 
your  advocacy  of  prevention  lies  the  broad  gulf  that 
separates  between  your  Journal  and  all  tho  other  Me- 
dical Journals  I  have  seen.  To  be  sure  there  is  in  , 
cleansing  the  Augean  stable  of  humanity  a  Herculean 
labor,  preparatory  to  a  generation  who  shall  have 
sound  bodies  to  start  upon.  Now,  as  of  old,  Water  is 
doubtless  the  best  cleansing  agent — whether  the  only 
one  needed,  may  as  yet  reasonably  in  my  humble 
opinion  be  questioned.  "  Cui  bono  1"  Truth  only 
can  make  us  free — and  Truth  as  I  have  learned  it  is 
broad,  comprehensive,  liberal,  not  narrow,  exclusive, 
bigoted,  sectarian,  bitter,  boastful.  Facts  aro  facts, 
and  as  a  Friend  onco  remarked,  "  an  Allophatic  fact 
goes  just  as  far  with  me  as  a  Hydropathio  fact." 
Heaven  guido  you  and  all  into  all  truth.        r.  k.  p. 

[Tho  positions  of  F.  K.  P.,  aro  in  the  main  sub- 
stantially correct ;  in  fact  just  what  this  Journal  is 
continually  teaching.  Daily  bathing  is  not  a  natural 
necessity ;  but  it  is  a  necessity  resulting  from  tho  ar- 
tificial, enervating,  and  erroneous  habits  of  society. 
All  the  doctrines  wo  teach  arc  specially  aimod  at  tho 


"prevention"  of  disease.  Tho  eaose  of  American* 
being  lew  healthy  than  Englishmen,  is  found  not  in 
ourwoi  a  climate,  but  in  their  better  habits  in  early 
life.    English  ohildren  are  developed  on  plain  (bod, 

with  plenty  of  cxerciso  in  tho  open  air;  American 
children  aro  renderod  peevish  and  puny  by  cakes, 
candies,  nick-nacks,  and  in-door  confinement. 


WATER. -A  POEM. 

BY     MBS.    FIDELIA     W  .     (i  I  I.  I.  V.  T  T  , 
Ho  !  ye  poor,  feeblo  nufforing  onai — 

Racked  with  the  thousand  ill* 
Of  cough-.,  dyspepsia,  burning  brains, 

Fevers  or  ague-chills  ; 
There  is  a  medicine  for  you 

Pour'd  from  our  Maker's  hand, 
And  (lowing  free  as  his  great  love, 

All  o'er  the  pleasant  land. 

It  sparkles  in  the  broad,  blue  seas, 

And  in  the  singing  streams  ; 
And  where  tho  spray  of  woodland  founts 

Upon  the  moss-bed  gleams. 
It  nestles  in  the  lily's  cup, 

Conceal'd  from  human  view  ; 
And  as  it  nurs'd  that  little  flower, 

So  will  it  strengthen  you. 

Go  search  the  green  and  pleasant  vales, 

Roam  o'er  the  grass-grown  hills  ; 
Go  bathe  within  the  woodland  fount 

And  in  the  singing  rills. 
Go  forth,  ye  pale-brow'd.  care-worn  ones, 

Weary  of  woe  and  pain, 
Until  upon  your  wasted  cheeks 

The  red  rose  blooms  again. 
Cottage-Home,  Mich.,  l^.jii. 


TOBACCO. 

This  essay,  friend  Journal,  I  place  in  thy  charge, 
Hold  it  up  to  the  people,  the  nation  at  large  ; 
Wilt  thou  print  it,  or  burn  it  ?  do  both  if  you  please, 
Suit  thyself,  and  thou'lt  suit  thy  warm  friend,  J.  A.  Pease. 

POEM. 

Bow  to  the  tyrant  whose  banner  is  waving, 
Low  in  the  dust  let  each  craven  dunce  fall ; 

Grasp  well  the  chain  which,  forsooth,  is  enslaving 
The  loafers  profane,  loafers  pious  and  all. 

Tobacco !  lean  bastard  !  !  no  demon  will  own  thee, 
And  yet  hypo-Christians  "snuff  dust"  at  thy  nod  ; 

They  chew,  smoke  and  snuff;  hence  they  truly  en  throno  thee, 
Oh,  say  not  "  These  pseudo-saints  make  thee  their  Ged."' 

Tobacco  !  thon  impudent  coxcomb  !  we've  seen  theo 
Assume  the  cigar;  and,  to  stretch  thyself  higher, 

Tale,  meddling  loafer  !  yes,  often  we've  seen  thee 
At  one  end  a  fool,  at  the  othe* — a  fire  ! 

And  when  the  brain  reels,  and  fine  sense  has  departed, 
Thou  scourge  of  tho  pit !  both  in  spew  and  in  puff, 

To  render  the  Genius  of  Health  broken-hearted, 
Spit  out  as  a  quid,  thou'rt  restored  as  a  snuff! 

0  slave  to  this  tyrant !  the  chain  that  has  bound  thee, 
Caress  it,  nay  grasp  it,  lest  thou  shouldst  be  free  ; 

Ashamed  of  thy  filth,  let  the  swine  all  around  thee 
Abandon  the  ditch — a  fit  sanctum  for  thee. 

Then  bow  to  the  tyrant  whose  banner  is  waving, 
Full  low  in  the  dust  let  each  craven  dunce  fall ; 

Ay  !  grasp  well  the  chain  which,  forsooth,  is  enslaving 
The  loafers  profane,  loafers  pious  and  all. 

West  Leyden,  185:1. 


Salt. — A  medical  writer  in  England  is  endeavoring 
to  prove  that  salt  was  the  "  forbidden  fruit, v  and 
that  if  it  was  no  longer  used  by  the  human  race, 
"  their  beauty, bodily  perfection  and  power  of  mind," 
would  exceed  any  era  before  known  in  the  world. 
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THE     WATER-CURE    JOURNAL. 


Methodist  Ministers  short  lived. — We  were 
greatly  astonished  on  reading  the  following  from  a  late 
number  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  north,  there  are 
five  hundred  and  eleven  superannuated  and  supernu- 
merary preachers,  nearly  one-eighth  of  its  whole 
ministry ;  that  nearly  half  of  all  the  Methodist 
preachers  whose  deaths  have  been  recorded,  fell  before 
they  were  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  that  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy-two  whose  time  was  spent  in  itinerant 
work,  it  has  been  ascertained,  about  two-thirds  died 
after  twelve  years  itinerant  service. 

[Surely  there  is  something  wrong  here.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  early  decrepitude  and  death  1  In  no 
other  similar  occupation  within  our  knowledge  can 
such  a  record  be  found.  We  repeat  the  question, 
What  is  the  cause  1  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
Almighty  requires  any  such  sacrifice  of  human  life  as 
this  for  any  purpose.    But  let  us  get  at  the  cause. 

A  "  Regular  "  in  the  sheets. — [To  drink  behind 
the  door  was,  in  former  times,  considered  disgraceful, 
and  so  our  friend  E.  F.  C,  writing  from  Orangeville, 
Ohio,  seems  quite  indignant  that  a  man  "  who  knows 
the  right,  should  still  the  wrong  pursue."  But  why 
look  for  consistency  in  a  doctor,  who  depends  upon  the 
sale  of  drugs  for  his  "  bread  and  butter."  Is  it  not 
his  interest  to  increase  his  "practice'?"  Then  why 
should  he  apply  the  Water-Cure  to  his  patients  1  But 
here  are  the  facts]  • 

Whilst  writing,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  this  vicinity 
was  fearfully  scourged  last  fall  with  the  dysentery  (but 
worse  with  the  doctors),  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
those  who  "  sent  for  the  doctor  "  died  !  Poor  suffer- 
ers. Families  swept  off,  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  ! 
But  there  were  a  few,  here  and  there,  who  had  got  a 
knowledge  of  the  "  Water-Cure,"  and  applied  it,  re- 
fusingall  medicine  ;  and  all  who  took  this  course  got 
well  in  one  or  two  weeks. 

And  further  :  A  physician  of  good  repute  took  sick 
(his  was  a  fever),  and,  after  drugging  himself  a  few 
days  till  he  began  to  fear  there  was  some  danger  in 
his  case,  sent  for  a  neighbor  who  was  known  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  hydropathic  treatment,  to  come  and 
put  him  through  a  course  ;  he  did  so,  and  cured  the 
doctor.  Do  you  ask  did  the  doctor  "  shut  up  shop 
after  that,  as  an  honest  man  should  1"  No  ;  he  got 
astride  the  drugs  as  before  ;  but  when  "  bored"  with 
the  treatment  of  his  own  case,  would  say  he  "  was  in 
favor  of  cold  water  when  it  would  do,  but  his  was  a 
peculiar  case."  Now,  if  these  facts  are  worth  a 
place  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  put  them  there.    Respectfully  yours,        e.  f.  c. 

The  Elmira  Water-Cure,  will  be  opened  early 
in  June,  by  our  friends  and  contributors — Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gleason.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  beautifully 
situated,  with  all  the  necessary  surroundings  to  make 
it,  in  all  respects,  a  desirable  Home  for  those  wishing 
Hydropathic  Treatment. 

As  it  should  be. — The  proprietors  of  Mount  Pros- 
pect Water-Cure  are  now  giving  praotical  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  and  patients,  upon  Physiology,  Ana- 
tomy, and  Hydropathy.  Thus  besides  receiving 
treatment,  the  patients  may,  at  the  same  time,  if  not 
too  feeble,  go  through  a  course  of  study,  and  qualify 
themselves  to  practice  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  Convert  every  establishment  into  an 
hydropathic  school,  let  every  Physician  become  a 
Teacher,  and  let  the  patients  become  pupils,  and  we 
may  in  a  few  years,  supply  the  immense  and  increasing 
demand,  for  water-cure  practitioners. 

The  Fashion. — While  thousands  fall  by  clashing 
swords,  ten  thousands  fall  by  corset  boards.  Yet  gid- 
dy females — thoughtless  train  ! — for  sake  of  fashion, 
yield  to  pain. — Tight  Boots. 

O.  H.  W.  has  sent  us  upwards  of  eighty  subscribers 
from  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  thinks  he  shall  increase  the 
list,  to  one  hundred. 


The    Water-Cure    Journal, 

AND 

HERALD    OF    REFORMS. 

Prospectus  of  Vol.  XIV., 

Commencing  on  the  1st  of  July,  1852. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  monthly, 
illustrated  with  engravings,  exhibiting  the  Structure, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  with 
familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It  is  emphatically  a 
Journal  of  Health,  adapted  to  all  classes,  and  is 
designed  to  be  a  complete  Family  Guide  in  all  cases, 
and  in  all  diseases. 

Hydropathy  will  be  fully  unfolded,  and  so  ex- 
plained that  all  may  apply  it  in  various  diseases,  even 
those  not  curable  by  any  other  means.  There  is  no 
system  so  simple,  harmless,  and  universally  applicable 
as  the  Water-Cure.  Its  effects  are  almost  miraculous  ; 
and  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  thousands  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of  other 
known  remedies. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health  will  be  fully  discussed, 
including  Food,  Drinks,  Clothing,  Air,  and  Exercise, 
showing  their  effects  on  both  Body  and  Mind. 

The  Water-Cure  at  Home.— Particular  directions 
will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  at 
Home,  which  will  enable  all  who  have  occasion  to  ap- 
ply it  without  the  aid  of  a  physician. 

To  those  in  Health. — Without  health,  even  life  is 
not  desirable,  unless  a  remedy  can  be  found.  To  pre- 
serve health,  no  other  mode  of  living  can  compare  with 
this  system.  In  fact,  were  its  rules  observed  and  car- 
ried out,  many  of  our  ills  would  be  forever  banished, 
and  succeeding  generations  grow  up  in  all  the  vigor  of 
true  manhood.  It  will  be  a  part  of  our  duty  to  teach 
the  world  how  to  preserve  health,  as  well  as  to  cure 
disease. 

To  Invalids. — No  matter  of  what  disease,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Hydropathy  may  safely  be  applied,  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  great  benefit  may  be  derived 
therefrom. 

To  Women  and  Mothers. — It  is  universally  conce- 
ded by  all  intelligent  practitioners,  as  well  by  the  Old 
School  as  the  New,  that  the  Water-Cure  is  not  equalled 
by  any  other  mode  of  treatment  in  those  peculiar  com- 
plaints common  only  to  women.  The  Journal  will 
contain  such  advice  and  instruction  as  may  be  consid- 
ered most  important,  in  all  these  critical  yet  unavoid- 
able cases. 

Reforms  in  all  our  modes  of  life  will  be  pointed  out, 
and  made  so  plain  that "  he  who  runs  may  read."  We 
believe  fully  that  man  may  prolong  his  life  much  be- 
yond the  number  of  years  usually  attained.  We  pro- 
pose to  show  how. 

To  Practitioners. — This  Journal  will  represent  the 
entire  Hydropathic  profession.  Reports  of  important 
cases,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  health,  will 
be  laid  before  our  readers. 

To  the  Public. — We  have  obtained  the  co-operation 
of  the  leading  Hydropathic  writers,  in  order  to  present 
the  whole  combined  talent  of  the  entire  profession  ; 
and  have  secured  the  services  of  nearly  all  the  medical 
reformers  in  the  land. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  will  be  published  on  the 
first  of  each  month,  devoted  to  the  principles  of  Life, 
Health  and  Happiness,  on  the  following  extremely 
low 


TERMS 

Single  copy,  one  year, 
Five  copies,  one  year, 


IN 

$1  00 
4  00 


ADVANCE: 

Ten  copies,  one  year,    $7  00 
Twenty  copies,  one  yr.  10  00 


Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

JSSrThe  New  Volume  commences  in  July,  1852. 


"  The  Water-Cure  Journal"  is  bold,  earnest,  and 
enthusiastic — written  with  the  zeal  and  energy  that 
nothing  but  sincere  conviction  can  inspire.  In  its 
whole  tone  and  spirit  it  presents  a  noble  contrast  to 
the  vagueness,  indecision,  and  technical  prattle  of 
many  professed  scientific  journals.  The  facts  which  it 
brings  forward  in  overwhelming  abundance  are  suffi- 
cient to  startle  the  Old  Medical  Profession  out  of  the 
deepest  slumber. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  Right  Spirit. — F.  K.  P.,  when  sending  a 
list  of  new  subscribers  from  Delevan,  Wisconsin,  holds 
the  following  language.  These,  I  ought  to  have  sent 
you  last  season — in  fact  I  have  felt  guilty  in  regard 
to  this  neglect  on  my  part,  every  No.  I  have  rec'd. — for 
I  cannot  express  to  you  my  esteem  for  the  Journal. 
Had  I  only  some  spare  copies  to  take  with  me  when 
traveling,  1  think  I  might  obtain  many  subscribers 
for  you. 

If  you  think  worth  while,  you  may  send  me  ai>y 
reasonable  No.,  and  I  will  pay  postage  cheerfully,  Bi>d 
try  to  make  good  use  of  them  in  a  Missionary  way. 

[Of  course  we  send  the  extra  numbers,  and  hope  it 
may  prove  to  be  good  seed,  sown  on  good  ground. 
May  such  Missionaries  as  F.  K.  P.  be  multiplied.] 


A  Venerable  Couple. — Master  John  William  Neale, 
aged  fifteen  years,  and  Miss  Sally  Ann  Blockwell,aged 
thirteen,  got  married  at  Brooklyn,  Ky.,  on  the  10th 
ult. —  The  papers. 

[To  perish  early,  like  fruit  picked  when  green.  They 
will  wilt — never  ripen.  Parents  or  guardians  who  per- 
mit such  things,  are  either  ignorant  or  indifferent  to- 
wards their  children.  In  either  case  a  great  physiolo- 
gical law  has  been  violated,  and  an  unpardonable  sin 
committed.  The  penalty  will  just  as  surely  follow  as 
darkness  follows  daylight. 


The  Water-Cure  Journal — A  monthly  of  great 
interest  and  utility.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
copies  of  this  work  are  taken  in  the  city,  but  we  be- 
lieve if  more  were  taken,  there  would  be  more  rosy 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  less  sallow  counte- 
nances, pain  and  misery.  We  make  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  in 
the  country. — [New  Orleans  Daily  Times. 

[Our  circulation  is  gradually  increasing  in  the 
"  Crescent  City,"  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  recom- 
mend the  erection  of  a  first-class  Water-Cure  in  New 
Orleans — it  would  at  once  be  liberally  patronized.] 


The  Forestville  Water-Cure. — This  new  estab- 
lishment is  pleasantly  siluated  near  the  termination 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road,  in  Chautauque 
County,  N.  Y.,  the  only  one,  we  believe,  West  or 
South  of  Buffalo,  in  the  State.  Drs.  Charles  Par- 
ker, and  Amos  K.  Avery  are  the  proprietors  and 
managers.  It  will  be  seen  in  their  advertisement,  that 
Dr.  Parker,  once  a  patient,  became  convinced  by  ac- 
tual experience  of  the  superiority  of  the  Hydropathic 
system,  and  henoe  its  adoption  for  the  treatment  of 
others.  We  wish  the  Forestville  Establishment, 
Great  Success. 


The  Milford  Water-Cure.— It  gives  us  pleasure 
to  record  the  opening  of  a  new  W.  C.  Establishment 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  Cone,  in  Milford,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 
This  is  the  pioneer  establishment  of  Oakland  County, 
of  which  Pontiac  is  the  Capital.  We  shall  expect  to 
hear  a  favorable  account  from  this  laudable  enterprise. 


\        The  July  Number  of  the  Water-Cuke  Journal  will  be  sent  to 
i,    those  whose  subscriptions  expired  with  the  June  Number,  But  as  our  terms 
'(    are  payable  in  advance,  we  shall  send  no  more,  until  directed  to  do  so  by 
thoso  who  may  wish  to  renew  their  subscriptions. 
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It  will  hk  our  aim  to  adapt  tho  Journal  to  the  wonts  of "  the  Pko- 
flk  "  gvEKvwiiK.  k.  It  is  not,  ns  some  have  supposed,  designed  for  med- 
ical men  only,  but  tor  all  mkn  aud  all  WOMBN. — PUBMBHBM. 

Our  numerous  contributors  will  not  be  impatient  nor  consider  their 
articles  declined,  should  thoy  not  appeal  in  our  first  issue  after  their  re- 
ceipt. Wfl  have  a  number  of  valuable  communications  which  will  not 
•  poil  by  keeping. 

Condense. — Tho  publishers  would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  would 
be  quite  as  well,  for  all  concerned,  if  Advertisers  would  announce  their 
establishments  in  the  brikfkst  POSSIBLE  manner.  A  few  lines,  when 
properly  worded,  telegraph-like,  giving  location  and  routes  by  which 
they  may  bo  reached,  will  usually  be  sufficient  after  tho  first  elaborate 
description.  Our  space  is  quite  too  valuable  to  bo  occupied  with  adver- 
tisements of  unnecessary  length.  Brief  announcements  will  be  found  quite 
as  profitable  to  all  concerned. 

The  editor  of  the  Indiana  State  Journal,  writing  from  Indianapolis  says, 
"Here  is  the  best  place  in  the  West  for  a  Water-cure  establishment,  can't 
you  send  some  person  to  put  one  up!  [Answer.  We  will  try,  sir,  but 
guess  you  must  "  wait  a  little  longer." 

We  believe  there  are  several  thousand  inhabitants  in  Indianapolis. — J. 
D.  DefrEes,  Editor  State  Journal,  will  give  particular  information  on  the 
subject  to  those  who  may  desire  it. 

Extra  numbers  of  the  Journal  for  specimens  will  cheerfully  be 
furnished  (of  such  as  we  have  to  spare)  with  which  to  obtain  new  subscri- 
bers. The  reading  of  a  single  number  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  incline 
every  intelligent  man  or  -woman  to  subscribe,  especially  if  they  would 
economize  in  either  life,  health,  or  money. 

We  will  furnish  journals,  our  friends  will  furnish  subscribers,  and  if  our 
opinions  and  principles  take  root,  the  world  will  be  the  better. 

Our  Circular  Prospectus.' — To  facilitate  the  recording  of  names,  we 
Gend  a  circular  prospectus,  which  our  friends  and  co-workers  will  hand 
around  among  their  neighbors,  in  order  to  make  up  clubs  of  new  and  old 
subscribers. 

These  semi-annual  periods,  when  new  volumes  commence,  afford  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  friends  of  this  great  Health  Reform,  to  pre- 
sent these  money-saving,  and  life -preserving  principles,  to  those  who  are 
yet  unacquainted  with  their  advantages. 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


MATTERS   FOE,  JUNE. 

BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 

Adulterated  Foods. — Few  persons  are  aware,  and 
many  do  not  seem  to  care,  to  what  an  extent  fraudu- 
lent adulterations  are  practised  in  the  matter  of  food 
and  drink.  If  the  thing  eaten  or  drank  is  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  served  up  according  to  the  fashion,  the 
dealer  and  consumer  are  generally  satisfied  with  each 
other.  There  is  no  branch  of  commerce  in  which 
counterfeiting  and  cheating  are  carried  on  so  exten- 
sively as  in  relation  to  articles  taken  into  the  human 
stomach,  in  the  shape  of  aliments,  beverages  and  med- 
icines. Xo  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  test- 
qualities  of  pure  and  healthful  articles,  and  who  pur- 
chases second-hand,  can  have  any  assurance  that  he  is 
not  swallowing  slow  but  fatal  poisons  with  every  meal. 
Whether  adulterations  are  practised  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  New  York  than  in  London,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  all  who  carefully  peruse  the  following  ex- 
tract will  be  convinced  that  the  whole  subject  of 
"  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,"  is  worthy  of  a  thor- 
ough investigation. 

"  The  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  London 
has  been  in  existence,  we  believe,  since  the  beginning 
of  185 1  ;  durjng  which  time  it  has  prosecuted  its  la- 
bors with  the  most  untiring  zeal  and  unflinching  cour- 
age, and  with  results  sufficiently  astounding.  They 
are  still  proceeding  with  their  labors,  the  results  of 
which  are  published  in  the  London  Lancet.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  Commission  is  to  make  actual  and  careful 
analysis  of  samples  of  the  various  solids  and  fluids  con- 
sumed in  that  metropolis,  in  the  way  of  foods  and 
drinks,  and  to  record  the  results  of  their  examinations. 

Thus  far  these  examinations  have  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing articles  of  every-day  consumption  :  Sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  chicory,  cocoa,  chocolate,  mustard,  pepper, 
bread,  flour,  arrowroot,  farinaceous  foods,  oatmeal, 
isinglass,  water,  milk,  vinegar,  pickles  of  all  descrip- 
tions, cinnamon,  and  spices. 

The  results  of  these  inquiries  have  exposed  deep  and 
wide-spread  systems  of  adulterations,  commencing 
often  with  the  manufacturer,  aud  terminating  only 
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with  the  retail  dealer.    It  has  shown  that  in  puri 
ing  any  article  of  food  or  di  ink  in  that  metropolis,  the 
rule  is  that  one  obtains  an  adulterated  article — the 
genuine  commodity  being  the  exception. 

The  articles  used  for  these  adulterations  are  alwaj  - 
of  iin  inferior  quality,  generally  worthless— frequently 
positively  injurious — and  not  uncommonly  even  poi 

sonous. 

Thus  it  must  be  a  pleasant  reflection  to  our  readers 
(for  we  presume  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
man)',  at  least,  of  the  articles  mentioned  above  which 
arc  used  by  us  are  not  as  much  adulterated  as  the  like 
articles  used  in  England), it  must  be  pleasant,  we  Bay, 
to  think  that  when  we  sip  our  tea  of  an  evening,  it  is 
more  than  likely  we  are  drinking  a  decoction  in  which 
sulphate  of  iron,  logwood,  blacklead,  talc,  China  clay, 
soapstone,  indigo,  turmeric,  Prussian  blue,  mineral 
green,  verdigris,  arsenite  of  copper,  eliminate  of  had, 
and  many  other  delectable  substances,  form  no  incon- 
siderable ingredients.  It  is  eddying  to  think,  that  we 
cannot  take  a  spoonful  of  sugar,  drink  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  chocolate,  season  our  edibles  with  a  little  mustard, 
pepper  or  vinegar,  take  a  mouthful  of  bread,  eat  a  bit 
of  pickle,  or  enjoy  our  pastry,  but  that  the  chances  are 
we  are  swallowing  some  vile  poison. 

Yet  such  actual  experiment  has  demonstrated  to  be 
the  case.  All  the  substances  enumerated  above,  and 
many  others,  were  found  in  the  various  samples  of  tea 
examined  by  the  Commission,  in  no  inconsiderable 
quantities. 

All  the  samples  examined  were  purchased  from  deal- 
ers, and  were,  therefore,  in  the  exact  condition  in 
which  they  reached  the  consumer.  These  examina- 
tions are  made  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  are 
followed  by  the  publication  to  the  world  of  the  names 
of  all  the  parties  of  whom  purchases  have  been  made. 

More  deaths  from  Chloroform. — Within  a 
few  days,  no  less  than  four  deaths  from  this  anaes- 
thetic agent  have  been  recorded  in  the  newspapers 
and  medical  journals.  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
patients  were  in  apparently  fine  health,  and  inhaled 
the  chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  having  some  slight 
surgical  operation  performed  without  pain.  Added  to 
the  above  list  of  casualties,  is  one  in  Williamsburgh, 
wherein  a  father  nearly  killed,  and  probably  quite 
ruined  his  own  child  by  holding  chloroform  to  its  nose 
as  a  quieter,  whenever  it  was  noisy  or  uneasy.  These 
circumstances  suggest  the  propriety — while  the  ques- 
tion is  being  debated  in  Congress  whether  Dr.  Jackson, 
or  Dr.  Morton,  or  the  legal  representatives  of  Dr. 
Wells,  or  all  together,  shall  have  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  its  discovery — of  placing  some  legal  re- 
strictions upon  the  employment  of  this  article.  Some 
physicians  resort  to  it  on  every  occasion  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth  ;  and  others  insist  on  administering  it 
to  every  mother  in  child-birth.  It  is  positively  certain 
that  death  will  now  and  then  occur  instantaneously  as 
the  result  of  such  practice  ;  and  who,  knowing  the 
danger,  would  hazard  their  lives  in  this  way  ?  Sulphuric 
ether  is  far  less  injurious,  and  never  endangers  life  ; 
and  besides,  it  will  produce  the  desired  insensibility  in 
nearly,  if  not  quite  every  case.  Why  then  should  it 
not  be  substituted  ? 

By  the  way,  we  notice,  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  dis-  ' 
cussion  that  "  came  off"  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadel-  j 
phia  Medical  Society,  recently,  the  following  "  strik-  > 
ing"  views  presented  by  Dr.  Darrach  : 

"This  blessing  (chloroform),  removes  the  sting  of 
disease,  operations',  and  the  cursed  pain  of  child-birth. 
Man's  punishment  is  to  obtain  his  food  by  the  sweat  of  > 
his  brow — hard  labor!  and  woman's  to  have  pains  in  j 
child-birth.  But  the  law  is  satisfied;  and  now,  since  > 
man  is  blessed,  through  Christianity,  with  labor-saving  >. 
machinery,  that  he  may  no  longer  toil,  woman  in  j 
child-birth  must  not  judicially  and  cruelly  be  denied  ; 
chloroform,  her  pain-saving  boon  in  labor." 

Those  who  can  admire  either  the  philosophy  or  the- 
ology of  such  sentiments,  must  see  through  eye-glasses  j 
very  different  from  ours.  The  law  is  satisfied,  and  yet  j 
the  Law-maker,  in  the  exercise  of  a  most  wanton  act  > 
of  judicial  cruelty,  continues  the  penalty!  And  the  j 
doctors— benevolont  souls — must  come  in  with  their  < 
blessed  chloroform,  to  defend  women  from  her 
Creator! ! 

■  Bayard  Taylor  on-  Vegetarianism.— It  rarely  I 
happens  that  a  traveler  who  travels  to  write  5 
a  book,  and  writes  a  book  to  suit  the  market,  es-  < 


pecially  if  be  is  himself  fond  >.r  the  ft  b  poi    ;  and 

' '<■  especially  if  he  Indulge*  freelj  In  the  ruby  wine  ; 

and  most  [ally  if  he  is  In  the  habit  of  meditating 

on  gravi  philosophical  subject  the  inspiration 

of  tobacco-smoke,  lets  an  opportunity  slip  for  knocking 
teetotalism,  vegetarianism,  and  similar  isms,  on  the 
head;  and  wherever  he  goes,  or  wheresoever  he 
he  is  always  morally  certain  to  find  ample  data  to 
serve  bis  purpose.   Thus  the  traveler  above  annoui 
now  traveling  in  Egypt,  writes  : 

"  The  scenery  of  the  Nile,  southward  from  Shendy, 
IS  again  change,!.  The  tropical  rain-,  which  fell 
sioually  at  Al>ou-llaimiic<l,  ;ui<l  scantily  at  Berber,  are 
here  periodical,  and  there  is  no  Longer  the  same  strik- 
ing contrast  between  desert  and  garden  land.  The 
plains  extending  inward  from  the  river,  are  covered 
with  a  growth  of  bushes  and  coarse  grass,  which  also 
appears  in  patches  on  the  side-  of  the  mountains.  The 
inhabitants  cultivate  but  a  narrow  strip  of  beans  and 
dourra  along  the  river,  but  own  immense  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  which  afford  their  principal 
nance.  I  noticed  a  new  kind  of  grain  called dookku, of 
which  they  plant  a  larger  quantity  than  of  dourra.  It 
is  a  graminaceous  plant,  somewhat  resembling  "  timo- 
thy grass,'"  but  with  a  larger  head  and  heavier  Beeds. 
They  make  from  it  a  coarse,  black  bread,  which  they 
say  is  more  nutritious  than  wheat.  Mutton,  however, 
is  the  Kthiopian's  greatest  delicacy.  Notwithstanding 
this  is  one  of  the  warmest  climates  in  the  world,  the  peo- 
ple eat  meat  whenever  they  can  get  it,  and  greatly 
prefer  it  to  vegetable  food.  The  sailors  and  camel-dri- 
vers, whose  principal  food  iad  lurra, are,  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  quality  of  endurance,  as  weak  as  child- 
ren, when  compared  with  an  able-bodied  European  : 
and  they  universally  attribute  this  weakness  to  their 
diet.  This  is  a  fact  for  lank  Sylvester  Graham  to  ex- 
plain. My  experience  coincides  with  that  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  I  ascribe  no  small  share  of  my  personal 
health  and  strength,  which  the  violent  alternation,  of 
heat  and  cold  during  the  journey  have  not  shaken  in 
the  least,  to  the  fact  of  my  having  fared  sumptuously 
every  day.  If  I  had  adopted  a  diet  of  rice  and  water, 
or  bran  and  turnips,  I  should  not  be  here  to  give  this 
testimony." 

It  is  not  very  remarkable  that  our  traveler,  who 
goes  abundantly  supplied  with  selected  provisions,  ob- 
sequious attendants,  and  all  the  appliances  of  self- 
preservation,  who  lounges  in  airy  cabins  when  the 
weather  is  cool,  and  reposes  on  the  nicely  carpeted 
green  grass  when  the  temperature  and  the  breeze  ren- 
ders that  locality  delightful  to  the  senses,  as  well  as 
conducive  to  health,  and  who,  moreover,  is  well-educa- 
ted and  intelligent  in  man3'  of  the  laws  of  physiology 
and  rules  hygiene,  should  enjoy  better  health  than  the 
ignorant  laborers,  serfs  or  slaves  of  a  semi-barbarous  peo- 
ple, even  though  these  get  but  little  to  eat,  save  dourra, 
and,  perchance,  not  half  enough  of  that.  We  have  no 
right  to  expect  a  candid,  much  less  an  intelligent  opin- 
ion on  this  question,  which  requires  for  its  propcrsolution 
an  accurate  knowledge  and  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  voluntary  habits  and  social  circumstances  of  the 
people  adjudged,  from  any  one  who  sets  out  with  the 
proposition  that  coffee,  urine,  ami  cigars  are  among  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  who,  in  almost  every  commu- 
nication, puts  his  love  of"  sherbet,"  and  his  enjoyment 
of  "  chibouks'*  prominently  forward.  The  great  truths 
of  a  purer  life  never  were  and  never  will  be  seen 
through  the  stimulus  and  smoke  of  such  "  sumptuous 
fare"  as  flesh,  liquor  and  tobacco. 

Of  course  we  do  not  deny  the  facts  stated  by  Mr. 
Taylor.  Hut  we  contend,  and  verily  believe,  they  are 
susceptible  of  a  very  different  explanation.  Yet  we 
are  pained  at  the  uncandid  and  heartless  manner  in 
which  the  writer  treats  the  subject ;  in  common,  in- 
deed, with  nearly  all  the  advocates  of  his  side  of  the 
controversy.  A  fling  at  ''lank  Sylvester  Graham," 
a  witticism  on  "  bran  and  turnips" — did  he  forget  the 
steivot\  ped  argument  of  saw  dust  pudding  J — and  the 
subject  is  finally  disposed  of.  Man  is  omnivorous  and 
Ethopians  like  mutton  ! 

Allopathic  Progress. — We  like  to  keep  our  read- 
ers posted  up  on  all  the  medical  improvements  of  the 
day.  whether  they  originate  in  the  school  we  so  zeal- 
ously advocate,  or  in  that  wo  so  faithfully  oppose. 
People  ought  to  bo  intelligent  enough  to  be  able  to 
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give  a  reason  why  they  do  this  or  refuse  to  do  that. 
They  ought  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  that  in- 
duces them  to  select  a  hydropathic  remedy,  or  to 
reject  an  allopathic  one.  In  furtherance  of  this  end 
we  copy  the  following  announcement  from  the  New 
York  Medical  Gazette  of  a  recent  date  : 

"  The  urate  of  ammonia  is  said,  by  Professor  Hor- 
ner, to  be  a  valuable  agent  for  external  application  in 
many  painful  inflammatory  affections  ;  and  he  recom- 
mends a  trial  of  it  in  pleurisy  and  peritonitis.  He 
employs  Guano  for  the  purpose,  made  into  a  hot  poul- 
tice, clay,  and  covered  with  oil  silk  or  India  rub- 
ber cloth.  Its  use  was  suggested  by  witnessing  the 
effects  of  human  urine  thus  applied,  in  a  case  of  viru- 
lent inflamation  of  the  knee  joint." 

Now  all  the  above  remedies  are  merely  animal  excre- 
ments !  It  may  do  for  those  whose  faith  in  drugs  is 
strong  and  abiding  in  proportion  as  those  drugs  are 
rank  and  poisonous,  to  seek  remedies  for  diseases  in 
the  decaying  and  putrefying  matters  of  the  excretions — 
faeces,  bile,  sweat  and  urine — but  our  faith  in  healing 
the  sick,  lies  in  the  direction  of  getting  rid  of  impuri 
ties. 

A  Theory  op  Population. — Under  this  heading 
the  Westminister  Eeview,  for  April,  has  an  able  and 
philosophical  article  on  the  puzzling  problem  of  the 
final  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  in 
relation  to  the  means  of  subsistence.  Eejecting  at 
once  the  absurdities  of  Malthus  and  Doubleday,  the 
author  proceeds  to  trace  the  law  of  reproduction 
from  the  lowest  form  of  animal  organization  to  the 
highest  development  of  the  human  being.  He  shows 
that,  as  the  scale  of  animal  creation  ascends,  the  or- 
ganization becomes  more  complex  and  the  powers  of 
self-preservation  proportionably  increased,  while  the 
faculty  of  reproduction  is  correspondingly  diminished. 
This  law  is  evidenced  by  the  comparative  size  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Thus  the  average  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body 
is,  in  fishes,  1  to  5,668;  in  reptiles,  1  to  1,321;  in  birds, 
1  to  212  ;  and  in  mammals,  1  to  186.  The  ability  to 
maintain  individual  life  is,  throughout  the  entire  ani- 
mal kingdom,  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  faci- 
lity of  multiplying  it.  The  mean  capacities  of  the  cra- 
nia in  the  leading  races  are  given  at,  in  the  Australian, 
75  cubic  inches  ;  in  the  African,  82  ;  in  the  Malayan, 
86  ;  and  in  the  Englishman,  96. 

"  That  an  enlargement  of  the  nervous  centres  is  go- 
ing on  in  mankind,"  says  the  author,  "  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact."  And  this  enlargement,  it  is  argued,  will 
continue  until  the  ability  of  individual  preservation 
balances  the  present  excess  of  fertility ;  after  which  the 
births  and  deaths  of  the  world  will  balance  each  other. 
At  that  time,  too,  the  earth  will  have  become  vastly 
more  fertile  under  an  improved  system  of  agriculture, 
and  the  evils  of  a  crowded  population  will  be  no  more 
known.  The  human  race,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
diminished  in  osseous  and  muscular  bulk,  in  mere  ani- 
mal strength  will  be  vastly  more  developed  in  those  de- 
partments of  the  brain  and  body  pertaining  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature. 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  be  represented  in  the  future  generations  of  the 
earth,  in  the  following  observations,  with  which  the 
article  concludes : 

The  effect  of  pressure  of  population,  in  increasing 
the  ability  to  maintain  life,  and  decreasing  the  ability 
to  multiply,  is  not  a  uniform  effect,  but  an  average 
one.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  Nature  secures 
each  step  in  advance  by  a  succession  of  trials,  which 
are  perpetually  repeated,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  repeat- 
ed, until  success  is  achieved:  All  mankind  in  turn 
subject  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  discipline  de- 
scribed ;  they  either  may  or  may  not  advance  under 
it ;  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  only  those  who  do  ad- 
vance under  it  eventually  survive.  For,  necessarily, 
families  and  races  whom  this  increasing  difficulty  of 
getting  a  living  which  excess  of  fertility  entails,  does 
not  stimulate  to  improvements  in  production — that  is, 
to  greater  mental  activity — are  on  the  high  road  to  ex- 
tinction ;  and  must  ultimately  be  supplanted  by  those 
whom  the  pressure  does  so  stimulate.    This  truth  we 


have  recently  seen  exemplified  in  Ireland.  And  here, 
indeed,  without  further  illustration,  it  will  be  seen 
that  premature  death,  under  all  its  forms,  and  from  all 
its  causes,  cannot  fail  to  work  in  the  same  direction. 
For  as  those  prematurely  carried  off  must,  in  the  aver- 
age of  cases,  be  those  in  whom  the  power  of  self-pres- 
ervation is  the  least,  it  unavoidably  follows,  that  those 
left  behind  to  continue  the  race  are  those  in  whom  the 
power  of  self-preservation  is  the  greatest — are  the  se- 
lect of  their  generation.  So  that,  whether  the  dan- 
gers to  existence  be  of  the  kind  produced  by  excess  of 
fertility,  or  of  any  other  kind,  it  is  clear,  that  by  the 
ceaseless  exercise  of  the  faculties  needed  to  contend 
with  them,  and  by  the  death  of  all  men  who  fail  to 
contendwith  them  successfully,  there  is  ensured  a  con- 
stant progress  towards  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  intelli- 
gence, and  self-regulation — a  better  co-ordination  of 
actions — a  more  complete  life. 

§  16.  There  now  remains  but  to  inquire  towards 
what  limit  this  progress  tends.  Evidently,  so  long  as 
the  fertility  of  the  race  is  more  than  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  diminution  by  deaths,  population  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  ;  so  long  as  population  continues  to 
increase,  there  must  be  pressure  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence :  and  so  long  as  there  is  pressure  on  the 
means  of  subsistence,  further  mental  development 
must  go  on,  and  further  diminution  of  fertility  must 
result.  Hence,  the  change  can  never  cease  until  the 
rate  of  multiplication  is  just  equal  to  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality ;  that  is,  can  never  eease  until,  on  the  average, 
each  pair  brings  to  maturity  but  two  children.  Prob- 
ably this  involves  that  each  pair  will  rarely  produce 
more  than  two  offspring  ;  seeing  that  with  the  greatly 
increased  ability  to  preserve  life  which  the  hypothe- 
sis presupposes,  the  amount  of  infant  and  juvenile 
mortality  must  become  very  small.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  end,  pressure  of 
population  and  its  accompanying  evils,  will  entirely 
disappear  ;  and  will  leave  a  state  of  things  which  will 
require  from  each  individual  no  more  than  a  normal 
and  pleasurable  activity.  That  this  last  inference  is  a 
legitimate  corollary  will  become  obvious  on  a  little 
consideration.  For,  a  cessation  in  the  decrease  of  fer- 
tility implies  a  cessation  in  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  this  implies  that  the  nervous 
system  has  become  fully  equal  to  all  that  is  demanded 
of  it — has  not  to  do  more  than  is  natural  to  it.  But 
that  exercise  of  faculties  which  does  not  exceed  what 
is  natural,  constitutes  gratification.  Consequently,  in 
the  end,  the  obtainment  of  subsistence  will  require  just 
that  kind  and  that  amount  of  action  needful  to  perfect 
health  and  happiness. 

Thus  do  we  see  how  simple  are  the  means  by  which 
the  greatest  and  most  complex  results  are  worked  out. 
From  the  point  of  view  now  reached,  it  becomes  plain 
that  the  necessary  antagonism  of  individuation  and 
reproduction  not  only  fulfils  with  precision  the  a  pri- 
ori law  of  maintenance  of  race,  from  the  monad  up  to 
man,  but  ensures  the  final  attainment  of  the  highest 
form  of  this  maintenance — a  form  in  which  the  amount 
of  life  shall  be  the  greatest  possible,  and  the  births  and 
deaths  the  fewest  possible.  In  the  nature  of  things 
the  antagonism  could  not  fail  to  work  out  the  results 
we  see  it  working  out.  The  gradual  diminution  and 
ultimate  disappearance  of  the  original  excess  of  fertil- 
ity could  take  place  only  through  the  process  of  civili- 
zation; and,  at  the  same  time,  the  excess  of  fertility 
has  itself  rendered  the  process  of  civilization  inevita- 
ble. From  the  beginning,  pressure  of  population  has 
been  the  proximate  cause  of  progress.  It  produced 
the  original  diffusion  of  the  race.  It  compelled  men 
to  abandon  predatory  habits  and  take  to  agriculture. 
It  led  to  the  clearing  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  forced 
men  into  the  social  state ;  made  social  organization 
inevitable  ;  and  has  developed  the  social  sentiments. 
It  has  stimulated  to  progressive  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, and  to  increased  skill  and  intelligence.  It  is 
daily  pressing  us  into  closer  contact  and  more  mu- 
tually-dependent relationships.  And  after  having 
caused,  as  it  ultimately  must,  the  due  peopling  of  the 
globe,  and  the  bringing  of  all  its  habitable  parts  into 
the  highest  state  of  culture — after  having  brought  all 
processes  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  to  the 
greatest  perfection — after  having,  at  the  same  time, 
developed  the  intellect  into  complete  competency  for 
its  work,  and  the  feelings  into  complete  fitness  for  so- 
cial life — after  having  done  all  this,  we  see  that  the 
pressure  of  population,  as  it  gradually  finishes  its 
work,  must  gradually  bring  itself  to  an  end. 


More  Physic  thrown  to  the  Dogs. — Dr.  Mil- 
lar, of  Sunderland,  Mass.,  writing  under  date  of  April 
7, 1852,  informs  us  that  from  reading  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  and  the  Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,  he  has  be- 


come an  exclusive  Hydropath,  and  has  resolved,  total-  J  \ 
ly  and  for  ever,  to  abandon  the  administration  of  7 ' 
drug-poisons.  He  says,  "  I  have  practiced  allopathy 
for  thirty  years,  up  to  the  first  of  August  last,  since 
which  time  I  have  treated  diseases  wholly  on  the 
water-cure  plan.  Judging  from  my  experience  thus 
far,  I  shall  never  again  have  need  of  poisonous  drugs 
to  cure  disease  ;  but  shall  depend  wholly  on  pure  water. 
In  every  case  thus  far  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  my 
expectations.  In  my  own  person  I  have  eradicated 
rheumatism  and  scorfula.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  all 
and  more  can  be  accomplished  in  healing  the  sick  with 
pure  water,  than  with  the  whole  pharmacopoeia. 

Coming  Back. — Just  what  we  expected.  Our 
Prospectuses  are  coming  back  to  us  from  the  four 
quarters  of  "  every  country."  We  are  glad  of  it.  Espe- 
cially when  they  are  well  filled  with  good  names  and 

we  don't  like  to  say  that  word,  for  it  looks  a 

little  lucreish,  but  were  that  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, to  carry  on  the  "printing  business,"  wo 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  "  root  of  all  evil.'" 
We  don't  love  it,  yet  find  it  a  less  disagreeable  medi- 
cine to  take  in  a/topathic,  than  in  .Homeopathic  doses. 
But  we  are  more  glad  to  look  upon  the  familiar  names 
which  those  returned  messengers  of  hope  contain.  It 
is  like  the  meeting  of  congenial  friends,  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  are  always  glad  to  make,  and  to  renew. 
With  them,  come  cordial  greetings.  Thanks  for  good 
received — and  that  is  strengthening  beyond  our  power 
of  language  to  describe.  Yes,  send  them  back,  and  in 
return,  the  Journal,  shall  bring  to  you  glad  tidings, 
with  "  health  "  upon  its  wings.  It  shall  be  a  harbin- 
ger of  hope  to  the  desponding,  and  a  Herald  of  life 
to  the  dying  youth.  Then  let  its  truth-revealing 
pages  have  the  benefit  of  your  co-operation,  a  good 
word,  an  earnest  impress,  and  a  zeal  imparted  with 
such  earnestness  that  it  shall  carry  conviction  to  every 
mind,  a  way  which  water-cured  folks  only  know  well 
how  to  use.  Who  can  withstand  the  innumerable 
facts  which  every  practical  Hydropath  can  bring  to 
bear  in  support  of  his  opinions  1  Then,  too,  behind 
this  formidable  array  of  facts,  he  has  a  more  profound 
Philosophy  to  back  him,  than  ean  elsewhere  be 
found  in  the  Healing  art. 

Besides  other  arguments  which  cannot'  be  refuted, 
based  on  the  immutable  laws  of  God,  he  has  a  perso- 
nal experience,  which  all  the  theories  invented  by 
man  cannot  overthrow.  Fortified  with  such  an 
amount  of  light  and  truth,  every  man  and  woman 
may  go  forth  in  the  world  and  become  true  disciples  ; 
if  not  actually  "healing  the  sick,'"  of  putting  them  in 
a  way  to  avoid  disease,  doctors  and  druggists, — to 
live  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  mind. 
Then  "  send  them  back,"  laden  with  the  names  of  Re- 
formers and  Reformed.  This  is  a  way  in  which  all, 
lettered  and  unlettered,  may  do  good,  and  help  our 
glorious  cause,  which  brings  to  the  homes  of  "  The 
People,"  Life,  Health  and  Happiness. 

GOSSIP  FROM  BOSTON. 

BY  NOGGS. 

Turnpike  to  Health. — In  the  beginning  "man 
was  created  upright !"  Anybody  wouldn't  think  so  to 
look  at  him  now !  And  God-  made  -certain  ways 
wherein  he  should  walk,  the  end  of  which  should  be 
health,  happiness,  heaven.  How  long  he  walked  in 
these  old-fashioned  ways  we  know  not — ever  since  we 
can  remember  any  how,  he  has  been  trying  "  short 
cuts,"  &c. ;  some  say  Adam  himself  made  the  first 
turnpike,  about  the  time  the  apple-woman  tempted 
him!  The  "old  road"  to  health,  it  is  said,  was  a 
very  respectable  old  road,  and  that  the  pleasure  of 
traveling  therein  was  very  great ;  tradition  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  it  is  decidedly  the  best  road  after  all, 
all  things  considered ;  but  there's  nothing  like  our 
ways,  these  old-fashioned  folks  would  always  have  us 
believe  ;  anyhow,  people  now-a-days  don't  think  much 
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of  these  old  "  straight  and  narrow"  ways  ;  thoy  say  it 
is  all  nonsonse  to  suppose  that  a  man  in  theso  days  of 
railroads  and  steamboats  is  going  to  "  happy  land," 
via  the  "  old  road,"  when  thero  are  so  many  new 
ones— turnpikes  too  !  Tho  road  that  Adam  traveled 
before  that  apple  speculation,  they  say  aint  a  circum- 
stance to  the  McAdani  roads  wo  have  now-a-days ! 
and  that  it  don't  take  half  so  long  to  get  thero  as  it 
used  to,  and  such  "fun  all  tho  way!"  Steam  and  no- 
thing short,  now-a-days :  especially  when  in  pursuit  of 
"  pleasure." 

Now  and  then  we  find  one  who  happenod  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  natural  way  of  doing  up  theso 
things,  but  he's  sure  to  turn  out  an  exceedingly  queer 
personage,  a  very  plough  jogger,  who  maintains  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  without  variation  or  shadow  of 
turning,  year  in  and  year  out,  but  what  does  he  know 
of  life  ?    Ten  to  one  if  he  knows  mock  from  real  tur- 
tle soup,  hock  from  Madeira,  or  Champagne  from 
Newark ;  aye,  he   doesn't  even  know  by  experience 
what  it  is  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  gods,  into 
which  a  magnum  of  old  Madeira  or  a  bottle  or  two  of  ' 
"  Schreider"  will  convey  a  man — in  a  word,  he  never  j 
drinks  !    How  can  such  a  man  be  said  to  live  !  1    Not  ; 
only  does  this  strange,  old-fashioned  fellow  abstain  ; 
from  liquor,  but  from  tobacco  as  well  !     Talk  to  him   j 
about  the  elysium  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the   ! 
fragrant   odors  of  the  "  glorious  weed,"  and  he  as  ; 
likely  as  not,  will  cry   out   "  pooh,  pooh,'  it's    all  : 
smoke !"    As  for  the  pleasure  of  eating,  why,  in  all 
human  probability,  he  never  tasted  of  a  venison  pastry 
served  by  a  French  cook,  and  does  not  know  a  sardine 
(" little  fishes  biled  in  ile,")  from  a  smelt;  and  oh, 
mirabile  dictu  !  he  never  eats  a  mouthful  more  than 
his  stingy  old  appetite  craves  !    Now,  how  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  eatable  and  excitable,  can  he  possibly 
know  anything  about  living!    Let  such  jog  on  their 
devious  way,  "We,"  say  the  masses,  "will  travel 
no  such  road.    No,  no,"  say  they,  "  we  are  posted 
up,  we  know  there  is  many  a  turnpike  to  health  and 
happiness  which  cut  off  lots  and  lots,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  can  travel  over  them  is  truly  delight- 
ful." 

"  But,"  says  Mrs.  Prudence,  "  turnpikes  are  very 
suggestive  of  tolls !  Have  you  no  tolls  on  the  road 
you  travel  1" 

"  Tolls !  What  do  you  mean  by  tolls  1  We  never 
stop  for  tolls,  but  keep  right  on  V 

"  Aye,"  says  Mrs.  P.,  "  but  methinks  you  complain 
often  of  a  bad  sense  of  fullness,  and  great  uneasiness, 
after  eating  your  highly-seasoned  food  in  large  quan- 
tities." 

"  Oh  yes,  true,  but  that's  nothing ;  a  glass  or  two 
of  brandy  carries  that  all  off." 

"But  the  headaches." 

"  Oh,  they  don't  amount  to  much,  a  few  e  cock- 
tails'  set  them  all  right." 

"  But  thoso  terrible  bilious  spells  you  have  every 
now  and  then,  horrid  colics,  &c.,  what  are  they  V 

"  Oh,  why  everybody  is  sick  as  often  as  every  now 
and  then,  and  I  am  bilious,  Dr.  Calomel  says,  and 
must  expect  such  things.  I  have  only  to  take  a  bluo 
pill  every  night  and  morning  to  prevent  them." 

"  Yes,  but  are  not  these  tolls  1" 

"  Why,  they  cost  something  of  course  in  the  run  of 
a  year." 

"  Aye,  that  they  do,  especially  when  you  reckon  in 
the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  their  use,  a  mercurial 
fever  now  and  then  &c. ;  but  the  tolls  I  have  reference 
to  are  the  demands  made  on  the  soul  and  body  rather 
than  the  purse !  We  are  almost  indignant  at  tho  toll- 
house keeper  who  stops  us  on  the  highway  and  demands 
our  four  penco.  While  we  cheerfully  submit  to  the  ex- 
actions of  the  doctor,  whose  bill,  maybe,  is  fifty  dollars 
a  year  on  an  average,  and  what  is  stranger  still,  waste 
in  one  night's  debauch,  or  one  month's  foolish  living, 
a  whole  year's  vitality!  I  know  it  has  been  told  you 
of  olden  time  that  you  might  sin  with  impunity — if 


you  would  only  tako  certain  drugs  ;  '  only  go  over  my 
turnpike,'  says  Drs.  Antimony,  Lobelia,  and  other*, 
and  thore  is  no  danger  you  will  soon  bo  there  ;  '  it's 
the  road  through  by  daylight,'  &c,  aye,  long  bel'oro 
daylight  sometimes  !  You  havo  '  no  appetite  !'  Well, 
sir,  what  then  1" 

"  Why,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  tako  tho  hint,  and  wait 
patiently  in  propor  conditions  till  I  got  one." 

"Pooh,  pooh,"  says  Dr.  Gentian,  "that's  real  old 
fashioned.  You'ro  like  a  cow  or  any  other  four-footed 
thing,  they  always  ivait,  but  man,  tho  noblest  work  of 
God — ho  wait,  absurd !  No,  no,  don't  be  an  old  maid, 
but  take  tho  compound  bitter  turnpike,  and  '  go  it 
while  you'ro  young,'  and  tho  first  thing  you'll  know, 
you'ro  thero  right  into  tho  middle  of  a  tip  top  appe- 
tite and  no  mistake !" 

"  But  if  nature  wanted  food  and  could  digest  it, 
why  didn't  she  ask  for  it ! !" 

"  Nature  1  O,  ah,  I  remember— a  poor,  superannu- 
ated, old  fool,  nobody  thinks  of  consulting  her  taste 
now-a-days;  she's  behind  tho  age,  decidedly;  her 
ways  are  exceedingly  vulgar,  by-ways,  in  fact,  where 
nobody  travels,  at  least  none  of  the  '  upper,' — now 
and  then  a  poor  ascetic,  water-smitten  man  or  woman 
may  perchance  be  found  treading  her  tedious  paths  ; 
but  all  those  who  are  posted  up  and  havo  the  means, 
take  some  of  the  many  turnpikes." 

"  But  the  tolls  V 

"  Tolls !  what  care  such  for  tolls  !" 

"  I  know  it,  but  somehow  or  other  I  can't  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  nature's  way  must  be  the  way 
after  all,  if  it  is  old  fashioned.  Why  not  rich  folks  go 
in  it  if  it  is  the  right  road,  and  make  that  the  fashion- 
able road  1" 

"  What !  not  use  our  beautiful  turnpikes  got  up  at 
such  an  expense !  no  brandy,  no  bitters,  no  blue  pill, 
no  opium,  no  coffee,  no  tobacco  !  monstrous,  why  tho 
man  is  mad.  Why,  1  should  as  soon  think  of  going 
to  New  York  in  a  hand  cart,  as  to  think  of  getting  to 
the  port  of  health  and  happiness  through  those  old 
moss-grown  paths  of  nature's.  Only  think  of  the  fa- 
tigue of  traveling  those  horrid  lanes,  self-denial  and 
obedience  !  ugh,  don't  mention  it ! 

"  But  perhaps,  Doctor,  if  you  were  better  acquainted 
with  those  unfrequented  paths,  you  would  like  them 
more  ;  you  would,  perchance,  find  that  though  lone- 
some at  first,  and  not  so  gay,  yet  nevertheless  they 
were  'paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace.'  Those  who 
have  traveled  both  say,  that  all  things  considered,  it 
is  infinitely  best  to  go  the  old  road.  They  say  the 
sparkle  of  the  sunlight  upon  the  placid  waters  of  Lake 
Hygiene — only  found  on  this  route — far  surpasses  that 
of  the  sparkling  champagne !  and  that  the  beautiful 
echoes  of  'well  done,'  (never  heard  on  any  turnpike) 
which  are  heard  all  along  this  beauteous  way,  are  im- 
measurably beyond  all  the  sounds  ever  produced  by 
revelry  or  the  syren  lute  of  vitiated  pleasure." 

"  Oh  nonsense,"  says  Dr.  Stimulant,  "  who's  going 
to  travel  that  straight  and  narrow  road,  all  alone  al- 
most, just  becauso  it's  cool  and  shady,  has  pleasant 
echoes,  &c,  when  thero  aro  such  splendid  turnpikes, 
wide  enough  for  all,  and  on  which  everybody  that  is 
anybody  are  traveling  1" 

"  Aye,  there  it  is  again  !  go  this  way,  not  because 
it's  the  right  way,  but  because  it  is  wide  and  smooth 
and  everybody's  on  it!  Well,  so  it  must  be  then,  I 
suppose.  Now  as  ever,  '  straight  and  narrow  is  the 
road  that  leadeth  unto  life  and  few  there  bo  that  find 
it,  whilo  broad  is  the  road  that  leadeth  to  destruction, 
and  many  thero  be  who  travel  therein.'  " 

The  Festival.— Our  readers  in  Western  New 
York  will  remember  tho  Glen  Haven  Festival,  which 
is  announced  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  the  23d  of 
June.*  Wo  repeat  the  suggestion.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  proprietors  of  all  W.  C.  Establishments  to  in- 

*  A  report  of  which  wa  hope  to  receiye  for  an  oarly  num- 
ber of  the  Journal. 


vite  their  patients  and  guest*  to  a  pleasant  Annul 
Festival. 


Tm:  WaTSE-CuBI  In    VlBOINU. — [It   It   truly  en- 
couraging in  notice  tin- rapid  itridei  which  '*«ir  • 
in  making  in  the  "Old  Dominion."    The  Journal  li 

now  finding  it*  way  into  all  parts  of  Unit  State,  and 
so  far  as  wo  havo  heard,  its  minion  baa  been  attended 
with  yreat  success.  As  an  indication  of  tin-  prevail- 
ing feeling  throughout  Virginia,  wo  quoto  from  a  let- 
ter recently  received  from  Wheeling.] 

Enclosed   you    will    find    ten    dollars,  with   twenty 
names  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  1K',2,  eoiu 
ing  with  tho  January  number. 

Since  July  last  I  havo  been  reading  this  valuable 
Journal,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  thai  Hydro- 
pathy or  Water-Cure  is  the  system,  and  I  intend  »<> 
use  my  influence  in  circulating  tho  Journal.  Odo 
thing  is  certain,  it  will  do  no  harm.  My  own  copy  is 
going  round  amongst  my  neighbors,  and  is  now  pretty 
well  used  up.  Can  you  send  me  say  five  or  six  num- 
bers for  circulation  V  1  am  going  to  try  and  get  fifty 
subscribers  this  year,  and  you  may  expect  to  hear 
from  me  before  July,  as  my  year's  subscription  ends 
then. 

I  wish  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  good  Water-Curt 
Physician  in  our  city,  or  grave-digging  will  become  a 
"flourishing  business"  with  us,  for  we  have  an  over- 
stock of  drug  M.D.'s.     Very  truly  yours,      a.  s.  o. 

*  Of  course  wo  will.  Wo  nlwnys  print  a  fow  extrn  aopfM  of  tho  Journal 
to  be  used  na  specimens,  with  which  to  obtain  new  subscr.Urs.  To  IhOM 
In  want  wo  any,  "  oak  und  ye  ahull  receive." 

Our  Progress,  Now  and  then.— [When  sending 
for  a  packago  of  Almanacs,  our  friend  and  co-work- 
er L.  B.  V.,  writing  from  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  draws 
the  following  interesting  contrast.] 

I  have  now  ten  Subscribers  pledged  for  the  Journal, 
where  two  years  ago  I  could  obtain  only  two.  I  bare 
a  part  of  the  money  yet  to  collect,  which  I  intend  to 
send  with  the  names,  so  as  to  commence  with  the  July 
No.  Our  County  is  new  and  sparsely  settled  ;  but  the 
principles  of  Hydropathy  aro  progressing.  Seven 
years  ago  I  was  the  only  person  in  this  vicinity  who 
would  venture  to  try  the  "  wet  sheet  pack."  Now, 
scores  are  trying  it,  and  other  forms  of  Water  treat- 
ment, and  many  of  our  physicians  are  feeling  their 
way  into  the  practice.  May  God  speed  the  good 
work.  Yours  truly,    l.  b.  v. 

Sick  of  it. — Notwithstanding  the  liberal  salary  of 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
an  Allopathic  doctor  in  New  England  wishes  to  "  sell 
out."  Wo  clip  the  following  advertisement  from  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  give  it  an 
insertion  without  charge. 

A  PHYSICIAN,  enjoying  a  practice  of  $2,5C0  per  annum, 
in  a  commercial,  increasing,  and  cash-paying  commu- 
nity, will  dispose  of  his  practice,  without  the  encumbrance 
of  real  estate.     Inquire  at  this  office. 

[Now  it  is  evident  that  this  doctor  has  either  got 
rich  in  this  "  cash-paying  community,"  oris  "  sick  of 
his  trade,"  for  he  would  hardly  let  go  the  snug  sum  of 
$2,500  a  year,  which,  in  tho  short  period  of  twenty 
years  practice,  would  amount  to  fifty  THOUSAND 
dollars  ! !  !  The  doctor  may  have  become  convinced 
of  "  the  errors  of  his  ways,"  and  conscientiously  wish 
to  discontinue  physicing,  blistering,  and  blccditig  this 
"  cash-paying  "  community,  and  return  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  "  real  cstato,"  as  it  will  be  seen  he  does  not 
wish  to  "  encumber  "  his  successor  with  this  "  real 
estate  "  when  ho  sells  his  "  practice. "  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  this  dootor  intends  to  turn  Hydropath.  Does 
ho  foresee  tho  inevitable  effect  of  tho  Water-Cure 
Journal  on  his  "  cash-paying  community  1"  But  this 
is  enough  to  let  this  "  cash-paying  community  "  see 
whero  their  money  goes  to.  They  must  judge  whether 
or  not  they  receive  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  pills,  O 
plasters,  and  pure  genuino  Cod  Liver  lllutle  Oil.  If  H 
they  are  satisfied,  why,  then,  let  them  continue  to  feed 
themselves  away  to  hungry  blood-suckers.  But  ire  had 
rather  save  both,  our  money  and  our  health.     We 
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believe  in  economy,  utility,  and  some  other  equally 
strange  and  wonderful  things.] 

It's  Nothing  New.— Most  Old-School  Doctors 
stoutly  affirm,  that  ihe  Water-Cure  is  nothing  new, 
and  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  healing  art.  Therefore 
they  would  have  it  inferred  that  modern  Hydropathists 
deserve  no  credit,  for  all  this  "  thunder  "  belongs  to 
them.  Now  we  don't  care  a  "wooden-one-pence" 
about  the  exclusive  honor  of  the  thing,  if  the  Old- 
School  Doctors  would  only  put  the  knowledge  they 
claim  to  possess  into  immediate  and  general  practice. 
But  while  they  set  up  claims,  owl-like,  of  superior  wis- 
dom, and  yet  never  practice  what  they  preach,  we 
sorter-kinder-reckon,  how  as  that  a  pin  will  be  stuck 
into  this  self-puffed  up  notion  before  we  get  through. 

We  extract  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Alabama. 

Gentlemen. — I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal.  I  am  an  Allopathic  Physician,  but  had 
neve}-  seen  any  work  cm  Hydropathy,  until  I  got  your 
Journal.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  practice  of  the 
Allophatic  School,  and  concluded  to  try  the  Water- 
Cure. 

The  writer  then  says,  "  I  am  almost  afraid  to  men- 
tion the  water-cure  in  some  places,  for  they  (the  Doc- 
tors) will  cry  out  Humbug, — but  they  prescribe,  and 
the  people  take  cart  loads  of  calomel,  and  other  poison- 
ous drugs,  yet  say  they  are  afraid  of  water  ! !  I  will 
do  all  I  can  for  this  Reform." 

[Here  is  a  regularly  educated  Allopathic  Doctor, 
who  thus  candidly,  and  honestly  confesses,  that  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  was  the  first  work  he  ever  saw  on 
Hydropathy. 

How  absurd  for  those  "  Old  Fogies  "  to  pretend  to 
know  all  about  this  nciv  system  of  medical  practice, 
while  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  with  the  same 
breath,  they  cry  out  Humbug,  Quackery,  etc. 

Let  us  in  this  connection  quote  a  little  Sacred  His- 
tory, it  may  illustrate  our  subject. 

One  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  employed  many  work- 
men in  making  images  of  Diana,  who  was  worshipped 
as  the  Goddess  that  presided  over  sickness  and  the 
compounding  of  drugs.  Demetrius  and  his  workmen 
became  very  wealthy  from  their  occupation,  and  they 
all  loved  it,  because  of  the  great  gain  it  brought  them. 
At  length  there  came  among  them  those  who  exposed 
their  craftiness  before  the  people.  Then  Demetrius 
and  his  workmen  assembled,  and  after  declaring  among 
themselves  that  their  occupation  was  in  danger  of 
coming  into  contempt,  they  all  began  to  cry  "  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  the  Goddess  of  our  occu- 
pation. In  this  manner  they  hoped  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  people  and  preserve  their  calling  from  a  fall. 

Thus  the  great  secret  of  all  this  opposition  arises, 
simply  fiom  this  fact,  They  deal  in  the  articles  of 
Drugs,  Pills,  Plasters,  Blood- Suckers,  Body- Braces 
and  other  such  rcmcdics(?)  in  which  they  have  money 
invested,  the  sale  of  which  would  (and  will)  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  water-cure. 

To  this  a/tW)  exceptions  may  be  made.  Some  Doc- 
tors still  in  practice,  are  too  old  to  see  or  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  Hydropathy  over  other  systems, 
while  another  class  are  too  young,  not  having  yet  got 
their  "  eyes  open,"  and  of  course,  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  water-cure. 

These  two  classes  are  excusable.  It  is  understood, 
the  world  over,  that  an  old  dog  cannot  learn  new 
tricks,  and  who  would  attempt  to  teach  a  kitten  to  > 
catch  mice  until  after  they  were  "  nine  days  old  V  I 
But  enough  of  this,  to  establish  the  unequivocal  claims  I 
of  the  "  Hunkers"  to  the  oft  repeated  assertion,  that  ) 
its  "  all  a  humbug."  And  besides  that,  It's  Nothing  I 
■  New,  for  we  have  practiced  it  all  our  lives.  \ 

The  Good  Work  Goes  on. — At  the  conclusion  of  ) 
a  course  of  Lectures  to  Ladies,  on  Practical  Water  \ 
Treatment,  delivered  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by  Dr.  < 
Bourne,  the  following  unsolicited  testimonial  of  appro-  \ 
val  was  unanimously  tendered  him. 


Resolved,    That  we  hereby    tender  our  unfeigned  r 

thanks  and  warmest  gratitude  to  Dr.   Bourne,  for  the  > 

instruction  imparted  in  his  valuable  course  of  Lectures  \ 
to  the  Ladies  of  Trenton  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  has 

treated   the  various  topics  presented   in  a  forcible,  j 

chaste,  and  dignified  manner,  he  merits  our  approba-  i 

tiou  and  esteem,  and  we  cordially  recommend  others  I 

to  give  him  a  hearing.  / 

After  which  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  "  Society  \ 
of  Friends  of  Water-Cure,"  for  the  purpose  of  found-  \ 
ing  a  Library  of  Water-Cure,  Educational  and  Phy-  j 
siological  Works — Social  Reunions— Mutual  Advice, 
and  Comparison  of  Experience  in  treatment. 

Dr.  Bourne  was  also  obliged  to  yield  to  the  desire 
for  a  repetition  of  his  course  of  Lectures. — Water- 
Cure,  therefore,  has  become  a  fixture  in  the  Capital  of 
our  Sister  State,  and  we  trust  its  friends  will  not  fail 
to  radiate  from  their  central  point  the  lights  and 
truths  which  it  inculcates. 

Cooling  off  a  Doctor. — A  correspondent,  who  is 
traveling  in  Iowa,  relates  the  following  among  vari- 
ous interesting  "  pencilings  by  the  way:"  Called  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  Ossifus  while  he  was  absent.  I  asked  his 
wife  to  sign  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  "No," 
said  she,"  that's  Graham  system.  I  don't  believe  any- 
thing in  it.     I've  heard  of  Grahamites  that  died." 

1  dare  not  mention  hydropathy  to  Dr.  Ossifus  ;  he  is 
so  scientific  :  ridiculing  every  reform  that  had  not  its 
origin  where  he  got  his  diploma. 

A  few  months  ago  while  giving  his  daughter-in-law 
some  instructions  about  managing  children,  I  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  the  old  man's  presence,  that 
cold  water  would  cure  the  greatest  fits  of  anger,  even  on  \ 
men.  The  old  Dr.,  who  prided  himself  much  on  his 
ill  temper,  remarked  that  it  might  do  in  some  cases,  j 
"but,"  said  he,  "it  would  never  cool  offOldVer-  i 
mont."  A  few  evenings  after  this  conversation,  Dr.  i 
Ossifus  came  home  with  his  lower  organs  fired  up  with  i 
the  spirit  that  acts  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Elijah.  ; 
He  soon  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  fight  with  his  own  j 
son  who  lived  in  the  house  with  him.  Ossifus  Junr., 
and  Ossifus  senr.  At  it  they  went — round  the  house,  j 
breaking  the  furniture  that  came  in  their  way,  as  well  '/ 
as  upsetting  the  bureau  and  stove.  Such  "  noise  and  > 
confusion!"  The  jingling  of  ironware  ;  the  smashing  j 
of  dishes;  the  shrieks  and  screams  of  women  and  \ 
children  ;  and  the  stamping  of  feet  like  so  many  i 
horses ;  all  mingling  together  were  sounds  really  ' 
frightening.  It  soon  brought  the  neighbors  to  the  I 
spot :  but  before  they  arrived  the  daughter-in-law  had  j 
thought  of  my  previous  advice,  and  accordingly,  while  / 
each  had  a  thumb  in  the  other's  eye,  a  bucket  of  cold  ! 
water  was  applied.  Not  another  blow  was  struck,  all  , 
was  calm,  Old  Vermont  was  cooled  off,  and  the  "  father  \ 
was  reconciled  to  the  son."  \ 

The  fact  being  established  that  cold  water  will  cool  > 
off  the  angry,  political  editors  might  profit  by  its  ap-  j 
plication  ;  seeing  that  our  great  quadrennial  contest  \ 
is  about  to  begin  with  unusual  earnest.  ; 


"  The  Water-Cure  Journal  for  April  is  a  treasury  of 
good  things.  The  women  of  the  country  owe  Dr. 
Trail  a  complete  set  of  new  surgical  instruments  for 
his  gallant  defence  of  their  right  to  be,  and  to  employ 
physicians  of  their  own  sex  against  the  remonstrating 
M.D.'s;  and  if  laughing  can  effect  it,  they  will  all 
grow  fat  and  rosy  over  his  anatomical  exploits  in  that 
direction.  No  wonder  the  subscriptions  to  the  Journal 
are  competing  with  the  steam-power  speed  of  the  iron 
horse." — Windham  County  Democrat. 

[Thus  writes  Mrs.  Nichols,  the  talented  co-editor 
of  that  liberal  and  always  agreeable  paper  from  which 
we  quote.  We  think  with  her,  that  Dr.  Trail  is  essen- 
tially entitled  to  the  "  new  instruments,"  but,  thank 
fortune,  he  is  already  supplied  with  everything  neces- 
sary in  that  line.  How  would  it  do  for  the  women  to 
present  the  doctor  with  a  superbly  bound  copy  of  the 
new  Illustrated  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia  1 

Publishers.] 


Money  saved. — A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have 
taken  your  Journal  going  on  three  years,  and  it  has 
saved  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  for,  for  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half  preceding  the  time  I  first  subscribed 
for  your  Journal  I  paid  our  physician  ninety-seven  dol- 
lars ;  since  that  time  we  have  been  our  own  physician, 
with  the  exception  of  four  calls  from  a  doctor.  One 
of  these  cases  was  accouchment,  the  other  three  was 
in  a  very  severe  case  of  bilious  intermittent  fever  and 
flux— the  first  was  an  allopath,  the  other  was  hy- 
dropath. 

"  If  I  was  capable  of  writing  for  the  public  eye,  I 
Would  send  you  an  account  of  our  own  cases,  with  the 
treatment  and  the  result,  but  your  Journal  is  better 
filled  as  it  is." 

More  Testimony. — [Everybody  believes  in  facts, 
while  but  few  care  for  mere  theories,  and  we  always 
take  pleasure  in  recording  well-authenticated  and  un- 
controvertible facts.     Here  are  a  couple.] 

Having  been  afflicted  for  some  years  with  a  chronic 
disease  which  I  had  inherited,  and  which  threatened 
to  deprive  me  of  the  use  of  my  limbs,  I  was  prevailed 
upon  by  a  few  friends  to  try  the  water  treatment, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has  made  me  very  com- 
fortable, and  able  to  attend  to  my  business. 

Near  the  close  of  November  last  my  son  was  vio- 
lently seized  with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  a  disease 
with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  at  four  different 
periods  before,  and  which  at  this  time  was  rendered 
particularly  alarming,  from  the  fact  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  attending  fever  was  very  decidedly  typhoid. 
On  former  occasions  he  had  been  treated  by  allopathic 
physicians,  but  as  his  constitution  had  been  much  in- 
jured by  the  combined  operation  of  the  disease  and 
the  poisons  which  had  been  used  to  cure  it,  it  was  now 
decided,  in  family  council,  to  try  the  virtues  of  hydro- 
pathy. Accordingly  Dr.  J.  H.  Stedman,  of  Ashland, 
was  immediately  called,  who,  in  face  of  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  opposition  on  the  part  of  neighbors  and  friends, 
deliberately  and  boldly  prescribed  for,  and  treated  his 
afflicted  patient,  and  that  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess, so  that  now  the  sufferer  rejoices  in  health,  the 
family  are  happy  in  his  society,  and  the  community  are 
astonished  at  the  effects  of  cold  water.      Truly  yours, 

Jewett,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  Oliver  Coe. 

Water-Cure  in  New  York. — Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ni- 
chols, in  removing  their  Hydropathic  and  Educational 
Establishment  to  the  beautiful  and  salubrious  heights 
of  Prospect  Hill,  where  their  prospects  are  alike  bril- 
liant and  extensive,  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
wants  of  our  city.  They  have  taken  an  office  at  No. 
45  White  street.,  a  few  doors  west  of  Broadway,  a 
place  almost  equally  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  where  one  or  both  of  them  will  be  in  attendance 
every  Wednesday,  from  2  to  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  for  con- 
sultations. They  will  also  meet  patients  at  their  city 
office  on  other  days,  by  previous  appointment. 

They  have  also  arranged  with  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Reh, 
late  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  graduate  of  the  American 
Hydropathic  Institute,  and  a  zealous  and  competent 
Water-Cure  Physician,  to  occupy  this  office  in  their 
absence,  and  attend  to  City  practice.  Through  Dr. 
Reh's  exertions,  a  large  club  of  subscribers  to  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  was  obtained  in  Paterson,  and 
we  shall  expect  a  rapid  increase  in  this  city  from  the 
same  cause.  Let  them  come  on — the  more  the  merrier 
for  us  and  them — for  everybody  but  the  doctors  and 
druggists. 

The  East  Hampton  Water-Cure. — This  new 
establishment  has  been  recently  opened  by  Dr.  E. 
Snell,  formerly  of  Springfield.  With  pleasant  sur- 
roundings— good  water— and  proper  management,  it 
will  become  popular,  and  aid  in  restoring  to  health 
those  who  may  have  occasion  to  avail  themselves  of 
Hydropathic  appliances. 
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A  New  Inducement. — For  the  encouragement  of  our  volun- 
tary agents  and  co-workers,  we  are  happy  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  inducements  for  the  continuance  of 
their  generous  services,  in  promoting  the  good  cause  to  which 
this  Journal,  and  our  lives,  are  devoted. 

Besides  the  happy  consciousness  of  aiding  in  relieving 
distress,  and  in  prolonging  the  lives  of  his  fellow  men,  the 
co-worker  will  receive  a  pecuniary  equivalent  for  his  services. 

For  $10.00  we  will  send  twenty  copies  of  the  Water-Curb 
Journal  one  year,  and  present,  as  a  premium,  any  books 
which  we  publish — to  the  amount  of  one  dollar — deliverable 
at  the  office  of  publication. 

For  $20.00,  we  will  send  forty  copies  of  the  Journal,  and 
the  worth  of  $2.00  in  books,  and  fifty  Water-Cure  Almanacs 
for  1852,  or,  for  1S53. 

For  $30.00,  we  will  send  sixty  copies  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
worth  of  $3.00  in  books,  and  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Al- 
manacs which  (at  retail  prices,  including  the  books,)  amount 
to  nine  dollars  and   twenty-five  cents. 

For  $10.00,  eighty  copies  of  the  Journal,  the  worth  of 
$1.00  in  books,  and  two  hundred  copies  of  the  Almanac. 

For  $50.00,  one  hundred  Journals,  the  worth  of  $5.00  in 
books,  and  five  hundred  Almanacs.  This  premium  amounts 
to  $36.25. 

For  $75.00,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Journals,  the  worth  of 
$3.00  in  books,  and  one  .thousand  Almanacs  (amounting  to 
$70.50). 

For  $100.00,  two  hundred  copies  of  the  Journal  one  year, 
the  worth  of  $12.00  in  books,  one  thousand  and  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  Almanacs  for  1852  or  1853. 
At  retail  prices  (and  they  are  richly  worth  it),  fifteen  hun- 
dred Almanacs  amount  to  .  $93.75 
Premium-Books  to  the  amount  of   .         .        .        .  12.00 


d 


Making,  in  Premiums  alone  .         .        .        $105.75 

Besides  two  hundred  copies  of  the  Journal  which,  at 

regular  single  rates,  amount  to  $200.00 

Add  the  above  premium    ......      105.75 

Making,  in  all,  the  handsome  sum  of     .        .        $305.75 
Thus — for  one  hundred  dollars — we  actually  give  the  worth 

of    THREE    HUNDRED    AND     FIVE    DOLLARS    AND  SEVENTT-FIVE 

cents,  which  leaves  us  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  "  large  busi- 
ness," without  other  profits  than  the  thanks  of  the  thousands 
whom  we  seek  to  benefit. 

With  these  extremely  liberal  terms,  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  any  variations  whatever.  We  frankly  admit,  that 
all  we  give  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  Journals  and  books 
herein  offered,  should  be  considered  a  free  gift  of  the  pub- 
lishers. But,  as  we  believe  the  planting  of  a  liberal  crop  of 
Hydropathic  principles  through  the  Water-Cure  Almanacs 
will  produce  a  harvest  of  new  converts  to  our  glorious  cause, 
we  offer  them  thus  freely. 

Our  New  Almanac,  for  1853,  will  soon  be  published,  con- 
taining more  valuable  matter  than  any  other  hitherto  pub- 
lished on  the  subject.  It  will  be  amply  illustrated  with  ap- 
propriate engravings,  and  adapted  to  all  the  meridians  in 
the  United  States.  We  hope  to  circulate  at  least  five 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  it  for  1853. 

Now,  Friend,  how  many  Books  and  Almanacs  will  you 
have  ?  Please  bear  in  mind,  these  premium  almanacs  may 
be  sold  to  agents  and  country  booksellers,  everywhere,  at 
wholesale  prices,  by  the  dozen — the  hundred,  or  the  thousand. 
Nor  do  we  know  of  a  more  effectual  way  to  advance  the 
cause,  than  by  the  wide  circulation  of  these  Journals,  Books. 
and  Almanacs. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Journal  may  be  sent  in  at  once, 
one,  two,  three,  or  a  hundred  at  a  time. 

The  Almanacs  and  Books  maybe  ordered  anytime  between 
this  July  and  next  January. 

Who  will  have  a  premium?  Our  fast  presses  are  running 
night  and  day,  to  supply  all  demands.  We  shall  print  enough 
for  all.     Send  on  the  clubs. 

Many  of  Fowlers'  and  Wells'  publications  have  done  great 
good.  We  believe  "The  Water-Cure  Journal"  is  among  the 
best  of  them,  and  tVat  it  has  brought  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  habits  and  health  of  many  a  family  who  read  it. — Cleve- 
land True  Democrat. 

Our  Books  in  the  West. — The  frequency  with  which 
we  are  greeted'with  liberal  orders  fromthe  west,  is  truly  en- 


couraging, and  affords  evidence,  the  most  conclusive,  that  the 
subjects  on  which  our  works  treat,  are  becoming  immensely 
popular  in  the  Western  Empire.  As  an  example,  we  copy 
a  brief  letter  now  before  us.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  May,  1852. 

Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York. 

I  enclose  you  a  draft  on  New  York,  for  $100,00.  I  want  the 
worth  of  it  in  your  publications, — assorted, — such  as  you 
deem  most  useful  to  circulate,  and  most  likely  to  sell,  in  Illi- 
nois, where  the  people  have  heard  but  little  of  the  important 
subjects  treated  of  in  your  books  and  periodicals. 

I  want  the  books  for  an  invalid  friend,  who  thinks  he  can 
do  some  good  for  himself  and  the  world,  by  scattering  good 
books. 

Please  box  up  safely  whatever  you  choose  to  send  him  for 
said  hundred  dollars,  and  send  by  way  of  Chicago,  directed  to 
S.  N.  k  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

If  he  succeeds  as  well  as  he  hopes,  he  will  be  able  to  sell  a 
^ood  many  books,  and  get  a  good  many  subscribers  for  your 
Journals.  Yours  truly,  vr  .  ii.  W. 

P.  S. — If  you  can  give  Mr.  I.,  (the  friend  above  referred  to,) 
any  direciion,  or  make  any  suggestion  that  you  think  likely 
to  benejit  him  in  this  business,  he  will  receive  them  with  gra- 
titude, w. 

[The  fact  that  we  do.not  (cannot)  sell  our  works  on  com- 
mission, is  the  only  reason  that  they  are  not  kept  by  all  local 
Booksellers,  and  also  why  it  is  that  they  are  so  much  sought 
after  by  Agents,  at  wholesale.  We  sell  at'a  liberal  discount, 
which  enables  him  to  realize  a  fair  profit,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  do  good  to  his  fellow  men. 

There  is  hardly  a  village  in  all  the  Western  Slates,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  or  Minnesota, 
where  hundreds  of  our  useful  Books  could  not  readily  be  sold, 
with  profit  to  the  seller,  and  great  good  to  the  purchaser. 
Will  not  our  energetic  young  men  supply  this  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  ? 

How  They  Like  it. — D.  J.,  writing  from   Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  says  :  A  neighbor  said  to  me  the  other  day,  that  he  had   j 
taken  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  two  years,  and  considered 
it  above  all  praise,  and  said  he,  "  it  has  saved  me,  in  a  pecu-   \ 
niary  point  of  view,  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  doctors'  bills. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  any  one  to  subscribe  for  it  the  se-    ] 
cond  year.  > 

Specify. — When  ordering  Journals,  please  specify  wwch  J 
is  wanted,  and  be  careful  to  give  the  Post-office,  County,  j 
and  State  ;  also  the  name  of  the  writer.  \ 

When  books  are  wanted  to  go  by  mail  or  express,  the  order  J 
should  be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  separate  from  that  con-  l 
taining  the  names  of  subscribers  for  the_Journals. 

Our  Journals  will  be  sent  in  clubs,  to  one  or  one  hundred   \ 
different  post-offices,  as  may  be  desired.     It  will  be  all  the 
same  to  the  publishers.     The  more  the  better. 

The  "Water-Cure"  and  "  Phrenological"  journals  areas 
tasteful,  sparkling  and  beautiful  as  ever. — Philadelphia 
Saturday  Courier. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  has  a  population  of  40.000,  and  is  more 
rapidly  increasing  than  any  other  western  city. — Exchange. 

Joseph  Keene,  Jr,  and  Brother,  keep  a  supply  of  our 
publications  for  sale,  at  retail  and  wholesale  prices.  Give 
them  a  call. 

Mr.  Y.  S.  UrbANA,  O. — We  send  you  sample  numbers  of 
Journal,  as  per  request.  See  Webster's  Dictionary  for  a  def- 
finition  of  "Vapor  Bath."  For  sale  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal,  price  only  $G  !  I  ! 

The  Rates  of  Postage  on  this  Journal,  as  fixed  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  are  as  follows  : — 

For  50  miles  or  less,  from  our  office per  quarter  11  cts. 

Over  50  miles,  and  not  exceeding  300 2£ 

Over  300,  and  not  exceeding  1,000 3$ 

Over  1,000,  and  not  exceeding  2,000 5 

Over  2,000  and  not  exceeding  4,000 G| 

Over  4,000,  or  any  greater  distance  in  the  Union 7i 

The  wrapper  forms  no  part  of  the  paper  :  neither  is  post-  ( 
age  paid  on  it. 

The  Postage  on  Letters  always  to  be  pre-paid.  Three  ; 
Cents  to  any  post  office  in  the  United  States. 

When  Books  are  ordered  to  go  by  mail,  the  postage  must  j 
be  pre-paid  at  the  office  of  publication. 


Not  Received.— A  B  aoia,aaya: 

''  1  v.  i  i  to  inform  too  that  I  did  nol  rooeire  my  f  •  ..- 

r nary  No  ol  the   Water-Care  Journal.    lVer«  I  in  the  habit 

of  treating  your  Journal,  ai  I  sometimes  do,  i 

ol   tin!  poUl  i  day,  1 

should  not   lake  tin:    trouble   to  r«'iue*t  a  copy,  to  fii.il:>-    my 

vol.  complete.  Bat  I  feel  at  iliuu^h  a  vol  ol  the  Water- 
Cure  or  Phrenological  Journal  would  l»>  an  acquisition 
worth  thrice  the  original  cost,  to  my  library,  and  the  e  ol  my 
acquaintance,  who  take  '  the  Water-Cnre  aru  carried  away 
by  the  same  itrangt  delusion,'  ;h  they  hare  no  spare  eopy, 

You  can  form  a  correct  opinion  -.villi  rei;arJ  to  tin 

and  intelligence  of  the  good   people  in  Hie  great  valley  ol  the 

Mississippi,  by  the  gre.n  No.  ol  Journals  rou  --nd  to  theae 
hardy  pioneers  of  the  West,  who  not  only  read  but  practice 
the  Water-Cure.  I  have  tried  it  m  my  family  and  neighbor- 
hood, in  febrile  diseases,  (which  are  the  moat  prevalent  dis- 
eases of  this  climate)  with  the  greatest  succe™.  '     u    w.  n. 

Tub  American  Nurseries.— We  should  be  glad  to  obtain, 
for  publication  in  this  Journal,  a  complete  list  of  all  tho 
Nurseries  in  the  United  States.  A  Catalogue,  showing 
the  extent  of  this  branch  of  human  industry,  health  and 
wealth,  together  with  the  locality,  age,  and  condition  of  each 
nursery,  would,  we  are  confident,  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
every  lover  of  fruit.  Such  a  list  may  be  easily  prepared,  arid 
we  hereby  invite  proprietors  and  managers  of  nurseries  to 
favor  us  with  the  desired  information,  that  we  may  present  the 
same  to  the  public  in  a  complete  list,  through  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal.  The  post-office  address,  with  state,  county, 
and  town,  should  be  given.  Catalogues  and  descriptive  cir- 
culars may  be  directed,  post-paid,  as  follows — "  Water-Curb 
Journal,  New  York" 

In  Press. — Literature  and  Art.  By  S.  Margaret  Fuller, 
author  of  "  A  Summer  on  the  Lakes,"  "  Woman  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  etc.,  etc.  Two  parts  in  one  volume.  With 
an  Introduction,  by  Horace  Greeley.     Containing  : — 

Part  I. — A  Short  Essay  on  Critics;  A  Dialogue;  The 
Two  Herberts  ;  The  Prose  Works  of  Milton  ;  The  Lile  of  Sfir 
James  Mackintosh  ;  Modern  British  Poets  ;  The  Modern  Dra- 
ma ;  Dialogue,  containing  sundry  Glosses  on  Poetic  Texts. 

Part  II. — Poets  of  the  People;  Miss  Barrett's  I'oems  ; 
Lives  of  the  great  Composers,  including  Haydn,  Mozart,  Han- 
del, Bach,  Beethoven  ;  A  Record  of  Impressions  produced  by 
the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Allslon's  Pictures  ;  American  Litera- 
ture; Swedenborgianism  ;  Methodism  at  the  Fountain. 

Appendix. — The  Tragedy  of  Witchcraft. 

Published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau-st.,  New 
York.     One  vol.  12mo.  pp.  370.     Price  §1.00. 

[This  work  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  July,  1852.] 


For  One  Dollar  a  Year  — Either  of  the  following  nam- 
ed Journals  may  be  obtained  : 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms — Devo- 
ted to  Physiology,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Laws  of  Life,  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Published  monthly  by  Fowllrs  and 
Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

The  American  Phrenological  Jouknal — A  Repository 
of  Science,  Literature  and  General  Intelligence,  amply  il- 
lustrated with  Engravings.    Terms  the  same. 

The  Student  and  Family  Miscellany,  designed  for  children 
and  youth,  parents  and  teachers.  Illuminated  with  engrav- 
ings.    Terms  the  same. 

The  U.mversal  Piionographer — Devoted  to  the  Dissemi- 
nation of  Phonography  and  to  Verbatim  Reporting,  w  ith 
Practical  Instruction  to  Learners.  Printed  in  Phonography. 
Terms  the  same. 

Either,  or  all  of  these  Monthlies,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 
any  Post  Office  in  the  United  States,  for  one  dollar  a  year 
each.  All  letters  and  orders  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed 
to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  has  gained  a  world-wide  re- 
putation, and  is  most  judiciously  conducted. —  The  Jersey- 
man. 


General  Debility.— "  Poor  old  General  Debility  !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Partington;  "it  is  surprising  how  long  he 
lives,  and  what  sympathy  he  excites — the  papers  are  full  of 
remedies  for  him." 

[Why  don't  he  try  the  Water-Cure  ?  Cod  Liver  Oil  has 
failed,  Patent  Pills  have  failed  (except  to  hurry  up  the  '■  un- 
dertaker") ;  and  we  would  now  propose  a  remedy  which  will 
cost  nothing  but  the  trying,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  if  it  does 
no  good.  But  we  are  quite  sure  the  old  ''General"  would 
at  once  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Water-Cure  Journal  ] 
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BLOOMER  WAISTCOATS. 

BY  MARY  B.  WILLIAMS. 
The  waistcoat,  or  vest,  has  now  become  a  well-established 
article  of  woman's  dress. 
Those  who  wear  the  new 
costume  have  generally 
adopted  it.  The  accom- 
panying outline  draw- 
ings show  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  the  gar- 
ment adapted  to  the 
Bloomor  dress. 

Figure  1  is  the  straight 
collar  waistcoat,  and 
figure  2  shows  the  front 
and  back  sections  of  the 
same.  This  form  is  the 
one  usually  preferred. 
The  material  is  buff  cas- 
simere  ;  the  back  of  white 
linen  or  cotton  ;  and  the 
buttons  are  fine  gilt, 
with  a  plain  flat  surface, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter. 


Fig.  2. 


Figure  3  is  a  high 
rolling  collar  vest.  It 
is  also  of  buff  cassimere, 
with  plain  fiat  gilt  but- 
tons. This  form  of  the 
waistcoat  is  only  suited 
to  slender  figures. 

Figure  4  shows  the 
loiv  rolling  collar  waist' 
coat.  This  style  is  best 
adapted  to  women  of  full 
habit.  It  may  be  made 
of  white  silk  or  Mar- 
seilles, with  covered 
mould  buttons. 

Figure  5  is  the  double- 
breasted  waistcoat ;  and 
the  front  and  back  sec- 
tions, with  the  collar, 
are  given  in  figure  6 
This  form  is  intended  for 
cold  weather. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


kinds  of  whalebone 
fixtures  ;  it  abolishes 
those  troublesome  and 
inefficient  contriv- 
an  ces  called  hooks 
and  eyes  ;  and  plaees 
the  entire  operation 
of  buttoning  in  front, 
where  one  can  see 
how  to  do  it.  It  is  a 
garment  that  clothes 
the  bust  suitably  and 
comfortably  at  all  sea- 
sons, for  it  can  be  so 
fashioned  that  it  may 
be  closed  up  entirely 
to  the  neck,  or  just  as 
high  as  may  be  de- 
sired. The  pockets 
furnish  handy  and 
secure  places  for  car- 
rying the  watch,  mo- 
ney, and  small  arti- 
cles ;  and  it  has  other 
merits  which  are  too 
palpable  to  require 
naming. 

"The  vest  is  worn 
with  a  detached  skirt, 
and  a  basquine  or 
sacque,  both  of  which 
are  of  the  same  goods, 
generally  of  a  dark 
color.  The  basquine 
is  made  to  fit  loosely  ; 
and  has  sleeves  either 
demi  or  full  length, 
as  the  season  or  in- 
dividual taste  may 
demand.  The  Bkirt 
is  simply  buckled 
around  the  waist,  the 
waistband  being  over- 
lapped by  the  bottom 
of  the  vest.  The  chem- 
isette, collar,  and  cra- 
vat are  in  the  style 
worn  with  riding  hab- 
its. The  whole  cos- 
tume is  simple — so 
much  so  that  it  can  always  be  put  on  and  off  without  as- 
sistance, and  in  less  time  than  almost  any  other  dress. 


t 


Occasionally,  waistcoats  in  the  form  of  figures  1  and  2  are 
made  of  white  Marseilles  or  silk;  For  the  Bloomer  dress, 
however,  the  general  sentiment  favors  the  buff  waistcoat.  It 
is  worn  by  the  leading  women  in  the  dress  reform,  and  is  des- 
tined, probably,  to  become  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
Bloomer  costume.  In  a  late  number  of  Mrs.  Moore's  "  West- 
ern Magazine,"  the  editress  introduces  a  well- written  article 
upon  the  subject,  with  the  prediction  that  "  it  will,  no  doubt, 
become  generally  worn."  From  the  article  itself,  written  by 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Morley,  the  following  extracts  will  be  found  use- 
ful and  interesting  : 

"  It  (the  waistcoat)  enables  the  wearer  to  dispense  with  all 


Fig.  0. 

"The  most  fashionable  material  for  the  lady's  waiatcoa1 
is  buff  cassimere  of  fine  quality,  and  of  a  hue  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  brimstone  ;  and  the  buttons  are  treble  gilt,  hav- 
ing a  plain  flat  surface.     This  is  a  style  of  vest  that  has  of- 


ten been  worn  as  part  of  the  riding-dress.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
feminine  garment  rather  than  a  masculine  one,  because  it  is 
too  delicate,  both  in  regard  to  its  color  and  its  buttons,  to 
stand  in  good  contrast  with  a  bearded  face. 

"  The  beauty  of  a  buff  vest  depends  upon  a  good  fit,  a 
tasteful  arrangement  of  the  buttons,  and,  above  all,  upon  the 
lustre  of  the  latter.  It  is  important  that  the  buttons  should 
be  of  ,the  best  quality — extra  rich  treble  gilt,  and  with  the 
entire  surface  plain  and  flat.  The  most  desirable  size  is 
half  an  inch  diameter,  which  is  about  equal  in  dimensions 
to  the  gold  dollar.  They  ought  to  be  placed  just  one  inch 
apart,  measuring  from  shankto  shank!;  and  there  should  be 
a  button  hole  to  every  button,  because  it  is  in  bad  taste  to 
wear  them  solely  for  ornament.  When  the  vest  has  a  straight 
collar,  the  row  will  take  in  about  fifteen  buttons  ;  when  it  is 
made  with  a  rolling  collar,  it  will  require  only  about  ten. 
They  should  be  fastened  on  by  means  of  eyelet  holes  and 
rings,  the  latter  being  concealed  by  the  inner  buff  facing.  If 
put  on  in  this  manner,  they  can  be  easily  replaced  by  a  new 
set,  when  they  become  soiled  ;  though,  if  proper  care  be 
used,  these  buttons  will  retain  their  original  lustre  a  long 
time.  In  addition  to  their  extreme  beauty,  they  possess  the 
merit  of  great  strength,  which  is  an  important  desideratum." 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  starch  goods,  such 
as  Marseilles,  do  not  answer  so  well  for  waistcoats  as  cassi- 
mere. The  latter  is  softer,  and  more  pliable,  and  not  subject 
to  creasing  badly.  Still,  a  white  waistcoat,  either  of  mar- 
seilles  or  silk,  is  always  genteel,  and  looks  well  with  plain 
gilt  buttons. 

The  cravat  is  simply  tied  at  the  throat,  dispensing  with 
the  pin.  In  fact  no  jewelry  whatever  should  be  worn  with 
the  Bloomer  waistcoat — its  buttons  being  amply  sufficient 
for  ornament. 


Thb  Effects  of  Cheap  Postage.— It  quickens  the  human 
mind — increases  correspondence,  trade  and  commerce.  It 
enlarges  our  acquaintance  and  sphere  of  usefulness.  It  re- 
news and  strengthens  our  friendship.  It  places  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  continent  within  easy  reach  of  each  other.  It 
facilitates  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
scientific  and  literary  periodicals,  rendering  them  accessible 
to  all  classes,  and  placing  our  people  into  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  each  other. 

Now,  instead  of  once  or  twice  a  year,  as  formerly,  rela- 
tives and  friends  write  each  other  from  great  distances  week- 
ly, or  monthly,  and  when  they  have  no  special  news  to  com- 
municate, young  people  write  for  the  mutual  improvement 
of  each  other. 

Formerly,  it  was  an  event  to  receive  a  letter  from  an  ab- 
sent friend,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  week's  wages  for  postage. 
Noiv,  it  is  a  frequent  and  unexpensive  luxury,  which  all 
who  can  read  and  write  may  enjoy.  Formerly,  the  recep- 
tion of  a  letter  from  a  traveler  in  a  joining  state,  caused 
a  "  great  commotion  "  throughout  the  neighborhood  |from 
which  he  started.  Fathers  and  mothers  wept  for  joy  to  hear 
from  the  son,  while  the  children  would  carry  the  "  glad 
tidings  "  to  the  school,  and  the  church,  and  the  young  men 
to  their  work  shops  and  factories,  so  seldom  was  it  that  an 
absent  friend  reported  himself  by  letter.  But  how  different 
now  !  A  young  man  leaves  home  for  the  Far  West,  the 
North,  East,  or  South,  and  is  considered  negligent  if  he  fails 
to  write  home  from  every  principal  stopping-place,  giving 
an  account  of  his  progress,  success,  health,  and  so  forth. 
Anxiety  is  thus  allayed,  and  all  are  made  glad  and  happy. 

Children  should  be  provided  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  at 
an  early  age,  and  be  taught  to  write  a  "  good,  plain  hand," 
even  before  studying  arithmetic  or  geography.  It  will  be 
found  far  less  irksome  for  most  pupils,  it  being  a  mechanical 
process,  and  easily  learned.  Every  boy  and  girl  at  twelve 
years  of  age  should  know  how  to  write  and  direct  a  letter 
properly.  Once  taught  they  will,  with  few  exceptions,  go 
on  improving,  until  they  acquire  a  finished  hand — than 
which,  what  accomplishment  for  a  young  man  or  woman  is 
more  desirable  1 

Then  write  letters — write  for  the  press — use  the  facilities 
which  government,  through  the  "  people,"  offer  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  thought,  the  improvement  of  mind  and  morals,  the 
progress  and  development  of  man. 

Cheap  Posttage  will  do  much  to  people  new  states  and 
territories,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  educate  their  "  people."  0 
It  will  equalize  political,  religious,'  and  social  privileges,  ( -J 
strengthen  ambition  to  do  good,  and  lift  mankind  up — up,  out 
of  darkness  into  light,  enlarge  his  soul,  and  inspire  him  with 
a  higher  and  holier  love  for  God  and  man. 
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CHILDREN'S  PARTIES. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  parlies  for  children — one  a  mere 
fashionable  display,  made  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  parents  ; 
the  other  projected  and  carried  out  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
render  the  little  ones  happy,  and  cultivate  in  them  truly  so- 
cial feelings.  The  end  always  gives  quality  to  the  act,  and 
the  operation  of  this  law  is  clearly  seen  in  the  matter  of  chil- 
dren's parties.  Where  these  are  given  from  parental  vanity 
and  love  of  display,  the  children  are  feasted  to  repletion  on 


rich  confectionary,  and  kept  rip  until  a  lato  hour  in  the  night 
— but  where  the  innocent  pleasures  and  social  good  of  the 
little  ones  are  alone  regarded,  there  is  little  display,  a  mode- 
rate and  healthy  supply  of  refreshments,  and  early  hours  for 
retiring  home. 

Punch  has  hit  off,  with  some  exaggeration,  in  the  picturo 
we  have  given  below,  the  con?oqnonces  of  a  fashionable 
children's  party.  The  appearance  of  the  doctor  is  "awful  " 
enough.  He  is  no  Homcaopathist  by  the  way  ;  there  would 
be  little  consternation  among  the  juveniles  were  such  the  case. 


AWFUL    APPEARANCE    OE    THE    ALLOPATHIC    DOCTOR. 


Infinitesimal  doses  do  not  kill.  Though  the  "  dynamio 
force "  may  augment  inconceivably  at  each  additional 
"  shake,"  the  potency  required  is  never  of  the  death-dealing 
kind.  "  The  doctor's  coming  "  has  long  been  a  bug-a-boo 
to  send  noisy  children  shuddering  to  their  hiding-places. 
From  earliest  infancy  the  appearance  of  the  "  medicine-man'' 
has  been  associated  with  "pains  and  penalties"  from  which 
adults  as  well  as  children  sometimes  shrink  in  terror.  Bleed, 
blister,  burn,  leech,  scarify,  pustulate,  puke,  purge,  torture' 


PLEASANT    APPEARANCE    OE    THE    WATER-CURE    DOCTOR. 


ones  into  obedience.  Young  children  easily  become  as  fond 
of  paddling  in  the  water  as  young  ducks :  and  the  cry, — 
"  The  Water-Cure  doctor  is  coming,"  will  be  apt  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  chance  for  extra  indulgence  :  so  that  the  rising 
generation  may  render  themselves  liable  to  punishment  for 


mangle,  poison,  nauseate,  are  among  the  anxious  reflections  j 
the  artist  has  so  graphically  exhibited  in  the  terrified  coun-  ! 
tenances  of  the  family  group  ;  while  the  unrelenting,  tiger-  \ 
ocious,  expression  in  the  knowing  face  of  Esculapius,  re-  > 
minds  one  of  the  decision  given  by  Diogenes  in  a  question  of  I 
precedence  between  a  doctor  and  a  lawyer, — "  Let  the  thief  \ 
go  before,  and  the  executioner  fo'low." 

It  may  be  urged   as  an  objection  to  Water-Cure  doctors,   > 
that  their  name  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  frighten  the  little 


the  mere  fan  of  suffering  it.  This  is  an  objection  to  our  sys- 
tem we  cannot  very  well  meet  ;  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  in- 
surmountable by  us,  we  leave  the  next  group  of  children  in 
the  hands  of  the  hydropath,  and  submit  the  whole  affair  to 
the  unerring  pencil  of  the  artist. 


THE  NEW   COSTUME. 

HINTS   SUGGESTED   BY   NEARLY   A   YEAR'S  EX- 
PERIENCE. 

BY   KISS    1IAUKIKT   A.  MORSE. 

When  heavy  woolen  goods  are  usod  for  tho  dress,  the  pkirt 
ought  to  bo  single.  If  one  thickness  of  tho  cloth  be  insuffi- 
cient, it  may  be  lined  with  colored  muslin  or  merino,  with 
a  layer  of  wadding  quilted  to  the  lining.  This  will  make 
the  skirt  keep  in  shape  in  any  weather. 

The  trowsers,  if  woolen,  (which  is  decidedly  preferable  for 
any  Beason,)  ought  to  be  cut  with  half-gaiter  bottoms,  to  rest 
on  tho  instep.  With  trowsers  of  this  kind,  one  can  wear 
high  boots,  gaiters,  or  low  shoes,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. 

Since  the  vest  has  been  introduced,  a  sack  is  indispensable. 
This  is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms.  For  good  service,  the 
sleeves  ought  to  be  plain  and  have  the  coat  form,  as  the 
oriental  cut  with  muslin  undersleeves,  is  only  adapted  to 
times  of  leisure.  The  collar  should  be  turned  back,  and  the 
lappels  cut  straight,  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  velvet 
edging,  binding  or  embroidery.  Its  general  appearance  does 
not  differ  much  from  a  military  frock,  though  it  is  much 
looser  in  the  waist,  particularly  the  back  part. 

The  vest,  (which  is  cut  strictly  in  the  male  style,)  overlaps 
the  skirt  about  two  inches.  The  best  form  is  that  given  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  The 
upper  half  should  not  be  buttoned  except  in  very  cold  weath- 
er. Buff  cassimere  is  better  than  Marseilles,  because  it  is  less 
apt  to  wrinkle,  and  being  free  from  starch  sets  more  neatly 
to  the  form.  [We  here  omit  such  remarks  as  are  embraced 
in  another  article  in  the  present  number.     Ed's.] 

The  Magyar  hat  is  conceded  to  be  the  neatest  and  most 
comfortable  for  the  winter  season.  When  summer  comes, 
straw,  of  course,  will  be  again  worn. 

As^a  general  rule,  the  sack,  skirt. fand  trowsers,  should  be 
of  the  same  goods — or,  at  least,  of  tho  same  color.  Tho  hat 
may  be  either  drab  or  black. 

Tiie  Modern  Bklle.—  [Who  "  don't  like"  "the  new  cos- 
tume "] 

By  John  G.  Saxe. 
The  daughter  sits  in  the  parlor, 
And  rocks  in  her  easy  chair  : 
She's  clad  in  her  silks  and  satins, 

And  jewels  are  in  her  hair — 
She  winks  and  giggles  and  simpers, 

And  simpers  and  giggles  and  winks, 
And  though  she  talks  but  little, 

'Tis  vastly  more  than  she  thinks. 
Her  father  goes  clad  in  russet, 

And  ragged  and  seedy  at  that — 
His  coats  are  out  at  the  elbow, 

He  wears  a  most  shocking  bad  hat. 
He's  hoarding  and  saving  his  shillings, 

So  carefully  day  by  day, 
While  she,  on  her  beaux  and  poodles, 

Is  throwing  them  all  away. 
She  lies  abed  in  the  morning, 

Till  nearly  the  hour  of  noon  ; 
Then  come  down  snapping  and  snarling, 

Because  she  was  called  too  soon. 
Her  hair  is  still  in  her  papers, 

Her  cheeks  still  dabbled  with  paint, 
Remains  of  the  last  night's  blushes, 
Before  she  intended  to  faint. 
[These  are  the  "  birds"  who  would  bo  praised  for  the  "fine 
feathers"  they  were,  and  who  would  take  delight   in   being 
regarded  as  the  leaders  of  fa sh ion.     How    useless   to   them- 
selves, to  their  parents,  to  society.     But  they  don't  live  long. 
Yet  they  are   a  damage  to  the   world  while  they  live.     Let 
us  be  charitable  to  the  poor  things  ;  nor  treat  them  wiili  li  sa 
regard  than  wa  would  the  other  sex,  who  belong  to  the  same 
low  stratum  of  society,  denominated  Dandies.] 

When  a  man  now-a-days  wishes  to  communicate  tho  in- 
telligence that  a  daughter  has  been  added  to  the  family,  he 
says,  '•  that  his  domestic  affairs  have  reached  a  cry  sis." 

[The  man  who  made  that  "  pun  "  must  belong  to  tho  Allo- 
pathic school.  Water-Curo  "  tisscs  "  don't  cry,  when  pro- 
perly taken  care  of  ] 

In  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  there  are  nine  churches,  two  Episcopal 
two  Presbyterian,  two  Methodist,  two  Roman  Catholic,  and 
one  Baptist.  There  are  sixteen  flouring  mills,  with  eighty- 
t/hroe  run  of  stone,  capable  of  manufacturing  7,575  barrels  of 
flour  per  day.    Srf8,181  barrels  were  shipped  by  canal  in  1  BS 1 . 
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There  are  four  grain  -warehouses,  and  twenty-two  manu- 
facturing establishments,  among  them  a  cotton  and  a  woolen 
factory,  and  the  largest  starch  factory  in  the  world,  working 
up  200,COO  bushels  of  corn  annually.  There  are  six  fire  en- 
gines, two  hook  and  ladder  companies,  and  one  Water-Cure 
Establishment.  The  aggregate  value  of  trade  with  Canada, 
in  185L,  was  about  $5,000,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
Lake  trade  $22,575,246. 


Discouraging. — In  declining  a  communication,  sent  to  the 
N.  Y.  Mirror  for  publication.     The  Editor  thus  writes  : 

"To  Correspondents. — The  young  gentleman  who  sends 
an  essay  in  verse,  which  he  calls  '  Midnight  Watchings,' 
must  excuse  us  from  publishing  these  firstlings  of  his  uncul- 
tivated Muse.  Many  of  his  thoughts  are  beautiful  ;  but  his 
"feet"  are  imperfect,  and  his  rhythm  limps.  We  commend 
him  to  Shakspeare,  Nature,  and  the  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
rather  lhan  poetry.  The  latter  occupation  pays  better,  and 
is  more  conducive  to  health,  both  bodily  and  mental." 


NATURAL  FLOWER. 
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STERILE  FLOWER. 


HOVEY'S    SEEDLING    STRAWBERRY. 


The  Strawberry. — Now  that  the  season  is  at  hand  for 
enjoying  this  delicious  fruit,  we  take  the  pleasure  in  present- 
ing our  readers  with  a  beautiful  Engraving  of  one  of  the 
best  varieties — together  with  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  its 
culture,  which  we  select  from  various  sources. 

The  A1nerica.1i  Agriculturist  says  : 

"  This  splendid  Strawberry  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Hovey, 
and  company,  of  Boston,  and  for  this  climate  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  varieties.  It  bears  the  largest  and  most  delicious 
of  fruit,  frequently  measuring,  under  ordinary  cultivation, 
three  or  four  inches  in  circumference,  or  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  To  produce  berries  of  mammoth 
size,  take  large,  thrifty  plants,  and  transplant  them  in  rich, 
deep  soil,  one  foot  apart,  and  keep  all  the  runners  trimmed 
off,  and  the  ground  loose.  The  next  season  clip  off  all  but 
two  or  three  of  the  first  blossoms  on  each  plant,  taking  care 
to  have  a  few  plants  of  another  variety  of  the  same  class, 
with  staminate  flowers,  in  their  vicinity." 

The  Secret  of  Growing  the  Strawberry  Six  Months 
Continuously. — This  secret  has  been  discovered  and  prac- 
ticed by  Charles  F.  Peabody,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "  Soil  of  the  South,"  for  several  years, 
not  as  a  theory  or  mere  experiment,  nor  accidental  produc- 
tion, but  as  a  science — a  study  of  time,  successfully  carried 
out  for  profit  ;  for  he  sends  his  market  wagon  into  the  city 
loaded  with  this  rich  luxury  from  March  till  September  ;  and 
last  year,  his  vines  continued  to  ripen  fruit  until  Christmas. 

What  is  the  secret?  our  fair  readers  exclaim.  What  new 
variety  ?  No  other  than  Hovey's  seedling,  impregnated  by 
early  scarlet,  and  never  manured,  but  kept  continually  moist 
by  artificial  watering  ;  for  which  purpose  he  uses  a  garden 
engine. 

For  four  years,  Mr.  P.  cultivated  the  same  variety  in  rich 
garden  mould,  manuring  liberally  every  year,  and  at  any 
time  during  summer  could  have  mowed  a  heavy  swarth  of 
green  luxuriant  vines,  which  would  have  made  very  good 
C}  hay,  but  that  was  not  what  he  wished  to  grow.  Failing  to 
(  f  Set  ^ru't  kY  garden  culture,  he  commenced  the  experiment 
which  for  six  years  has  proved  so  eminently  successful.  He 
cleared  off  a  strip  of  low  land  along  a  little  rivulet,  the  soil 
of  which  is  coarse  sand   and   loose  gravel,  intermixed  with 


clay  slightly,  and  of  course  covered  with  forest  mould  ;  dig- 
ging out  the  roots  of  a  thick  growth  of  bushes  sufficiently 
prepared  the  land.  The  vines  were  then  set  in  rows,  six  of 
Hovey  and  one  of  scarlet,  and  the  surface  has  never  been 
disturbed  since  by  spade  or  hoe,  except  so  far  as  going  over 
the  ground  once  or  twice  a  year  to  cut  out  here  and  there  a 
decaying  vine  or  bunch  of  grass  or  weeds— few  of  which, 
however,  in  consequence  of  using  no  manure,  ever  make 
their  appearance  ;  neither  do  the  plants  run  to  vines,  spread- 
ing all  over  the  surface  every  year  as  they  did  in  the  gar- 
den. The  whole  strength  seems  to  be  exerted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  rich  berries  to  such  a  degree  that  the  ground 
is  red  with  fruit,  not  green  with  leaves ;  and  this  not  upon 
a  little  plat,  but  over  a  field  of  five  acres. 

And  does  he  never  manure  them  ?  is  undoubtedly  asked  by 
every  tyro  in  the  business  of  growing  strawberry  vines.  Mr. 
Peabody  grows  roots,  stems,  and  fruit.  I  repeat,  he  never 
manures,  never  digs  the  ground,  nor  turns  under  the  old  roots 
to  give  place  to  new  ones.  In  autumn,  he  gives  a  light 
dressing  of  the  surface  soil  of  the  forest,  and  covers  the 
ground  with  leaves  ;  these  remain  until  decayed,  and  serve 
to  keep  the  berries  clean  during  the  long  bearing  season. 
This,  and  the  watering  every  hot  day  when  it  does  not  rain, 
is  the  great  secret  of  growing  strawberries ;  not  only  six 
months,  but  last  year  he  actually  had  them  upon  his  table 
every  month  but  two — January  and  February.  Of  course, 
at  the  north,  the  bearing  season  could  not  be  of  equal  dura- 
tion, but  it  may  be  greatly  extended  by  the  same  course  of 
cultivation. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  has  the  following  : 

"  This  delicious  gift  of  nature  (improved,  as  is  the  human 
mind,  by  Culture,)  is,  without  question,  the  reigning  prince 
of  berries.  Its  flavor,  its  color,  its  melting  sweetness,  and 
its  undisputed  wholesomeness,  impart  to  it  a  pre-eminence 
of  popularity  with  the  universal  palate.  It  is  easy  of  culti- 
vation, and  every  man  who  can  command  a  few  feet  of 
ground  can.  in  the  season,  preside  over  this  luscious  repast, 
fresh  from  nature's  "  horn  of  plenty."  Nor  should  any  cot- 
tager, much  less  farmer  with  his  large  kitchen  garden,  be 
without  this  most  delicious  fruit." 
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We  are  often  requested  to  reply  to  questions,  "ire  the  very 
next  number."  Which  we  are  always  glad  to  do,  when  the 
number  is  not  too  far  advanced.  Subscribers  will  bear  in. 
mind,  that  the  immense  edition  which  we  now  publish,  re- 
quires us  to  commence  printing  early  in  the  month,  preced- 
ing the  date.  Therefore,  unless  received  before  the  10th  of 
June,  answers  cannot  be  given  through  the  Journal,  until 
the  August  number.  The  same  is  true,  in  regard  to  advertise- 
ments. They  should  be  sent  in  early,  to  ensure  an  early  in- 
sertion. 

Chronic  Cough  and  Debility.— V.  D.,  Caledonia,  Pa.— 
The  patient  has  been  taking  James's  pills  for  months,  to 
keep  down  the  cough,  induced  by  a  common  cold.  He  now 
suffers  extreme  weakness,  and  wants  to  know  how  to  man- 
age with  water.  This  complaint  is  incipient  consumption  , 
and  he  should  not  undertake  treatment,  especially  as  he  is 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  water-processes,  without  a 
competent  adviser,  or  at  an  establishment.  Thousands  of 
consumptions  are  induced,  and  lives  destroyed,  by  those 
abominable  pills  of  Dr.  James'.  The  active  ingredient  is 
tartarized  antimony,  and  this  is  the  most  deadly  and  de- 
bilitating poison  of  the  whole  allopathic  materia  medica. 
O?"  See  Hydropathic  Encyclopcedia,  vol.  2,  page  315.  Ar- 
ticle, Antimonial  Poisons. 

Kine-Pox  Infection.— H.  K.,  Joliet,  III.— The  contagious 
matter  of  small-pox,  as  modified  bypassing  through  the  body 
of  various  domestic  animals,  constitutes  what  is  called  kine- 
pox.  For  purposes  of  vaccination  the  kine-pox  matter  is 
usually  obtained  from  the  cow.  This  modified  small-pox, 
alias  kine-pox,  when  inserted  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  hu- 
man being,  produces  an  affection  very  similar  to  the  disease 
of  the  cow,  and  protects  the  body  from  the  genuine  small- 
pox. You  are  therefore  right;  and  all  of  the  regular  doctors 
in  your  place  are  in  the  wrong.  Perhaps  they  cannot  aban- 
don that  wrong  without  also  hazarding  their  bread  and  but- 
ter; therefore,  as  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  natu,-«, 
they  have  a  sort  of  a  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  warring  upon 
you. 

Constipation  and  Piles— J.  H.  C,  North  Vassalboro, Me. 
The  principal  treatment  in  your  wife's  case  is  dietetic. 
Without  coarse  opening  food,  a  cure  is  impossible.  Frequent 
hip-baths  would  be  useful.  You  say,  she  does  not  like 
Graham  bread.  Wheaten  grits,  rye-meal  mush,  wheat-meal 
biscuits,  rye  and  Indian  bread,  potatoes,  and  fruits,  &j.,  will 
answer  instead  of  Graham  bread.  It  is  no  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance for  a  female  to  prefer  a  miserable  existence  ;  and 
to  drag  through  life,  loaded  down  with  disease,  rather  than  eat 
coarse  bread,  which  will  make  the  bowels  move.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  horrible  perversity  of  appetite. 


Bathing  Rooms. —  J.  S.,  Greenwood,  111. — "  Can  you  not 
give  us  some  plan  of  a  bathing-room,  with  tub,  douche,  &c  , 
which  will  be  convenient  and  not  expensive?"  The  plan 
should  have  reference  to  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  can  be  brought  into  the  bathing-room.  Douches 
are  easily  constructed  ;  a  barrel  or  hogshead  can  be  elevated, 
a  sufficient  height  to  serve  as  a  reservoir ;  and  the  stream  can 
be  regulated  by  a  tube  of  the  desired  diameter.  The  shower- 
ing apparatus  can  be  fitted  to  the  same  reservoir,  and  the 
tub  can  be  placed  beneath 

Dyspepsia  and  General  Debility  with  Neuralgia. — E. 
P.  G.,  Richmond,  la.,  asks  for  a  letter  of  information,  &c. 
How  can  we  address  a  letter  to  you,  when  you  have  only  sent 
the  initials  of  your  name  ?  Write  again,  and  describe  your 
usual  and  present  dietetic  habits;  also  the  medical  treatment 
you  was  subjected  to,  when  you  had  the  "low  nervous  fever." 
From  what  you  say  of  yourself,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  recovering  good  health, 
but  you  want  the  full  water  and  dietetic  part  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

Cutaneous  Diseases.— Z.  I.,  Salem,  Ohio  — The  oldest  of 
the  children  you  mention  requires  frequent  packing,  followed 
by  the  half-bath,  with  a  diet  wholly  of  unfermented  and  un- 
bolted bread,  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  abstinence  from 
salt,  grease,  and  hard  water.  The  youngest  needs  to  have 
the  above  system  of  diet  strictly  followed  by  its  mother.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  parents  will  not  be  strict  enough  in 
home-practice  to  effect  a  radical  cure  ;  hence  they  should  go 
to  an  establishment. 
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Medical  Education.— C.  D.  A.,  Concord,  N.  H. — ''What 
time  is  it  necessary  to  devote  to  study  to  become  a  good  Hy- 
dropathic physician,  and  what  will  it  cost?"  One,  two, 
three,  or  four  years,  according  to  capacity  to  learn  and  pre- 
vious qualifications.  The  expense  may  be  much  or  little, 
according  to  circumstances.  CD.  A,  says:  "I  have  been 
at  a  stand,  whether  to  study  with  a  botanic  or  hydropathic 
physician,  if  I  conclude  to  study  medicine."  Study  with  a 
botanic  by  all  means,  if  you  have  the  least  shadow  of  doubt 
in  choosing.  Nobody  should  ever  take  up  hydropathy  who 
is  merely  aiming  at  a  profitable  trade,  nor  unless  fully  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  '"  went  about  doing  good," 
whether  the  majority  liked  or  disliked  his  doings. 

"Dropsy. — Tnquirkr,  Linden,  Wis.,  says:  An  allopathic 
doctor,  from  Germany,  (acquainted  with  the  Water-Cure,) 
says  water  will  cure  diseases  generally,  but  that  the  patient 
becomes  dropsical,  and  soon  dies  "  Can  this  be  so  ?"  No. 
It  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  truth.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  "objections"  started  by  the  allopaths  to  frighten  peo- 
ple away  from  water  doctors  ;  but,  like  cod-liver  oil,  it  has 
had  its  day. 

Mucous  Dyspepsia. — J. D. ,  Detroit.  Cases like)yours require 
a  long  time,  often  years,  to  effect  a  restoration.  Keep  on 
the  plain  diet  plan,  and  use  hip-baths  once  or  twice  a  day, 
as  cold  as  can  be  borne  without  feeling  chilly,  or  stiff  in  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  lower  extremities  afterward. 
Wear  the  bandage  whenever  the  weather  is  not  very  cold  ; 
omit  it,  ^however,  during  the  night.  Walking  foot-baths 
would  be  useful  for  the  state  of  your  eyes. 

Skin  Disease. — Hibernia  Canadensis,  Cincinnati.  We  do 
not  hold  ourselves  under  obligations  to  answer  anonymous 
communications  ;  but  presuming  you  have  a  local  habitation 
and  a  real  name,  we  answer  your  question,  What  is  the  best 
treatment  of  the  disease  called  acne,  or  black  spots  on  the 
skin?  by  referring  you  to  the  Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia, 
Vol.  2,  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

CANK.ERrsn.-S.  K.  writes  anonomously  from  Boston  : 
"Please  inform  a  sufferer,  through  the  columns  of  your  Jour- 
nal what  course  of  treatment  you  pursue  in  curing  the  can- 
ker in  the  stomach,  throat  and  mouth."  Please  inform  us, 
who  you  are,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  if  you  desire 
gratuitous  advice.  General  information  you  can  get  in  hy- 
dropathic books.  This  place  is  designed  to  answer  brief  and 
specific  questions. 

Filtered  Water. — J.  J.  P.,  Portland.  "  Can  filtered  rain 
water  be  retained  from  one  rain  storm  to  another  of  long  du- 
ration, without  losing  any  of  its  remedial  properties  ;  and 
what  is  the  best  method  of  preserving  it  ?"  It  depends  some- 
what on  how  long  the  duration  is  between  the  storms.  In 
most  cases  it  will  keep  good  from  storm  to  storm  in  this  cli- 
mate. The  best  way  to  preserve  it,  is  to  keep  it  as  cold  as  pos- 
sible. 

Difficult  Breathing.— J.  F.  B.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. — Symp- 
toms like  your3  generally  originate  from  constipated  bowels, 
or  from  an  organic  imperfection  or  malformation  of  the  heart. 
If  from  the  former,  the  remedies  are,  coarse  food,  hip-baths, 
kneading  the  abdominal  muscles,  &c.  The  latter  difficulty 
is  irremediable. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx. — 
J.  W.  F.,  Ellenbuigh. — Wear  the  chest-wrapper  constantly  ; 
take  a  daily  ablution  or  half- bath,  also  one  or  two  hip-baths, 
as  cold  as  can  be  borne,  followed  by  quick  and  comfortable 
reaction.     A  plain  vegetable  diet  is  also  necessary. 

Spinal  Injury  with  Fits— J.  F.  jr.,  Oak  Creek,  Wis. 
Wash  the  whole  body  every  morning  ;  apply  a  moderate 
douche  to  the  back,  two  or  three  limes  a  week  ;  and  on 
the  alternate  days,  take  a  hip-bath  about  65°,  ten  minutes. 

Temperaments,  &c  — B.  B.,  Canada  West. — 1st  Question, 
Probably  you  can  ;  much,  though,  depends  on  the  subject 
you  hit  upon.  2d.  Yes;  but  be  brief.  3d.  No.  4th.  A 
slight  rash  often  occurs  in  such  cases.     5th.  Yes. 

Fistula  in  Ano. — Z.  T.,  Brandon.  Some  cases  can  be  cured 
by  water-treatment  alone  ;  others  require  surgery,  as  the 
caustic  or  ligature,  or  both.  This  matter  is  explained  in  the 
Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.2,  Page  3G0. 


Inflammatory  Rheumatism. — C.  A.,  Genoa,  Ky.,  ■ 
to  know  what  course  he  should  adopt  in  a  case  of  inllamma- 
tory  rheumatism  of  three  years'  standing,  after  having  em- 
ployed all  the  resources  of  allopathy,  and  having  grown  worse 
continually?  Go  to  a  good  establishment  at  once.  The 
drugs  must  bo  "  packed  "  out  of  you  ;  and  you  require  thor- 
ough but  careful  management. 

Dyspepsia. — J.  E.  Woodvillc,  Miss.  You  are  on  about  the 
right  plan,  a  hip-bath  occasionally,  five  to  ten  minutes, 
would  assist  the  cure.  Probably  sufficient  perseverance  will 
result  in  a  restoration. 

St  Vitus's  Dance.— H  C,  Monticello,  Iowa.  "  Can  this 
disease  be  cured  by  water  and  hygiene  ;  and  if  so,  what  are 
the  means  to  be  employed  ?"  See  Hydropathic  Encyclo- 
paedia, Vol.  2,  Page  212. 

Liver  Complaint — S.  R  W.,  Boston.  The  general  unea- 
siness, numbness,  pain  about  the  shoulders,  &c,  indicate  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver ;  and  the  treatment  for 
that  affection  would  doubtless  apply  to  you. 

R.  W.  H.,  Payson,  Illinois. — Give  us  a  detailed  account  of 
the  prevalent  diseases,  and  their  common  treatment  as  now 
practiced  by  "  regular"  doctors,  also  what  progress  the  Water- 
Cure  is  making  in  Adams  county. 

Typhus  Fever. — H.  F.  G. — See  April  number  of  this 
Journal;  also  Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  2,  Pages  72 
to  90. 
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BOOKS  WHICH  QUICKEN  THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  YOUTH.  DELIGHT  AGE, 
DECORATE  PROSPERITY,  SHELTER  AND  SOLACE  US  IN  ADVERSITY,  BRING 
ENJOYMENT  AT  HOME,  BEFRIEND  US  OUT  OF  DOORS,  PASS  THE  NIGHT 
WITH   US,  TRAVEL  WITH   US,  GO  INTO  THE  COUNTRY  WITH   US. — Cicero: 

Fowlers  and  Wells,  will  furnish,  at  publishers'  prices, 
all  works  published  in  Europe  or  America,  and  forward  the 
same  by  express  or  otherwise,  on  receipt  of  post-paid  cash 
orders. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  published  every  Saturday,  at  21 
School  street,  Boston,  at  $2  00  per  annum.  By  John  S. 
DwiGHT,  editor  and  proprietor. 

[Our  excellent  friend  Dwight  shall  speak  for  himself  to 
our  readers  through  his  own  modest  prospectus,  which  we 
hereunto  annex,  adding,  however,  that  the  editor  stands  at 
the  head  of  American  musical  critics.  He  will,  in  his  Jour- 
nal, fulfill  all  his  promises.] 

Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  art  of  Music,  but 
with  occasional  glances  at  the  whole  world  of  Art  and  of 
polite  Literature,  indeed  at  everything  pertaining  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Beautiful ;  including  from  time  to  time  : 

1.  Critical  reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with 
timely  analyses  of  the  notable  works  performed,  accounts  of 
their  composers,  &c. 

2.  Notices  of  new  music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3  A  summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News  from  all 
parts,  gathered  from  English,  German,  French,  as  well  as 
American  papers. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  com- 
positions, instruments,  theories;  on  musical  education;  on 
Music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on  Music 
in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber, 
and  the  Street ;  &c. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers 
upon  Music  and  Art. 

7.  Occasional  notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture, 
Poetry,  aesthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. 

8.  Original  and  selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c 
A  brief  space  also  will  be  devoted  to  Advertisements  of 

articles  and  occupations,  literary  or  artistic. 

Bible  Temperance  against  Ultra  Teetotalism,  by  Shkldon 
Buckingham.     Octavo.  123  pages.    New  York:    Angell, 
Engell  &  Hewitt. 
A  perfect  Daniel  of  a  lawyer,  but  he  has  not  "got  his 

case."     He  quotes  Scripture  like  a  very saint,  but  goes 

in  for  the  "  bitters.-'    In  his  motto  he  says — 

"Stick  to  the  Bible," 
But  he  forgets  that  "Old  things  must  pass  away,  and  all 
things  become  new  ;  "  such,  for  example,  as  a  more  consist- 
ent interpretation  of   these  portions  of  Scripture.    He  says 
Christ  made  wine  out  of  water,  admit  it ;  so  may  Neal  Dow, 


',  if  ho  can,  and  sur/i  wine  will  nukl  nobody  drank  j  wine  made 
;  of  water  will  bo  harmless.  But  enough  of  thin  Biblt  wine 
/  drinking;  wo  don't  believe  in  the  argument  ;  we  go  in. for 
the  Maine  LIQUOR  Law,  and  in  pure,  sparkling,  unadult.  r- 
i  ated  "  Adam's  ale,"  as  it  bubbles  up  in  "  living  aprings." 

'.  Mem  and  Women  of  the  Kii;iiteenth  Ckntuky  — Ry  Ar- 
i  Skne  HonasAfjK.  2voli.l2mo,  New  York:  J.  S.  RbdIXSLD, 
i  This  is  the  most  brilliant  book  of  the  «eanon,  and  one  that 
j  is  destined  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public  rnind. 
The  period  of  history  to  which  it  relates,  the  variety  and 
piquancy  of  the  characters,  the  sparkling  style  of  the  author, 
all  combine  to  render  these  volumes  attractive  and  graceful 
beyond  anything  which  we  have  ever  seen.  For  who  can 
call  to  mind  the  reign  of  Louis  C4uaiorzc-H  son, 'and  his  mii- 
tress,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  without  wondering  at  it«  his- 
tory ?  Who  can  recollect  the  illustrious  Frenchmen  and 
i  women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  without  mingled  adn 
J  tion  and  abhorrence  ?  Who  can  read  of  the  dissolute  man- 
i  ners,  the  irreverence,  the  wit,  the  philosophy,  the  genius,  the 
]  false  principles  of  that  age,  without  remembering  to  what  a 
I  fearful  termination  in  anarchy  and  blood  society  was  then 
',  rapidly  hastening?  Looking  upon  M.  Honssaye's  volumes 
i  as  a  vivid  representation  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.,  with  its 
lights  and  shades,  a  daguerreotyped  picture  of  an  eventful 
era,  they  assume  a  high  rank  in  amoral  point  of  view;  for 
they  evince  most  clearly  at  what  point  in  a  nation's  history, 
and  by  what  indications,  we  may  look  for  its  meeting  with 
just  retribution  ;  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  will  be  vin- 
dicated, sooner  or  later;  and  national  crime  will  bring  on 
national  punishment.  On  this  account,  we  can  see  very  well 
why  M.  Houssaye  has  introduced  some  characters  into  his 
brilliant  volumes,  who  in  other  respects  it  were  better  never 
t»  speak  of;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  public  in  general 
appreciate  the  author's  motives  in  the  course  he  has  pursued. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  he  often  conveys  a  lesson  di- 
rectly of  a  Christian  kind,  and  is  careful  not  to  present  vice 
to  the  reader  in  such  wise  as  that  he  shall  be  lured  to  its  em- 
brace. 

The  translation  is  very  admirably  done,  and  reproduces 
the  brilliancy  of  the  original  in  the  flowing  nervous  English 
of  our  day.  In  all  other  respects,  Mr.  Redfield  his  issued 
these  volumes  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  refined  taste  which 
characterize  his  publications,  and  which  have  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  New  York  publishers. 


"Light  from  the  Spirit  World."'  The  pilgrimage  of  Thomas. 
Paine  aud  others,  to  the  Seventh  Circle   in  the  Spirit 
World.     By  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  Medium.  Rochester: 
D.  M.  Dewey.     New  York :  To  be  had  at  129  Nassau  st. 
A  pressure  of  earthly  duties,  together  with  a  disinclination 
to  leave  this  mundane  sphere  at  present,  seems  to  us  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not   reading  this  book,  and  we  openly  dis- 
claim all  knowledge  of  its  contents,  further  than  the  title 
page.    There  are  several  subjects  besides  this  which  we  have 
not  investigated,  deeming  it  the  privilege  of  every  one  to 
choose  his  own  occupation.     We  have  conscientiously  ehosen 
ours  ;  nor  do  we  feel  in  "  duty  bound  "  to  neglect  our  present 
calling  for  any  other.     Those  who  are  otherwise   disposed, 
will,  doubtless,    investigate    Millerism,    Mormonism,    the 
Rochester  Knockings,  and   all   other  subjects  which  come 
within   or  without  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind, 
and    tell  us  all  about  it  whenever   we  are  ready   to  hear. 
But  just  now  we  must  really  beg  to  be  excused. 

The  book  before  us  contains  201  pages  12mo.,  well  printed, 
and  sells  for  75  cents. 

Fancies  of  a  Whimsical  Man.  By  the  author  of  Musings 
of  an  Invalid.  New  York  :  John  S.  Taylor.  12mo.  260 
pages. 

Succeeding  so  well  in  the  first  attempt,  the  author  could 
not  be  expected  to  rest  his  pen,  while,  as  he  supposed,  great- 
er honors  and  success  awaited  him.  In  his  first  book,  enti- 
tled, Mutterings  of  nn  Invalid,  he  portrayed,  in  natural 
colors,  the  peculiarities  of  a  very  large  class  of  our  unfortu- 
nate fellow  humans  who  have  spoiled  their  tempers  and 
bodies,  some  by  dissipation,  others  by  doctoring  and  dosing. 
But  all  wore  grumbling  gruniers  without  an  attractive  trait. 
In  this,  his  last  work,  we  have  a  different  cast  of  mind  ;  mirth, 
wit,  and  sarcasm,  are  the  dominant  features,  and  well  has 
he  "taken  off"  many  foolish  absurdities,  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred,  of  course,  that  he  is  "just  about  right"  in  his  esti- 
mate of  all  things  proper  and  improper.  However,  it  will 
enable,  yes,  compel,  some  folks  "  to  see  themselves  as  others 
see  them,"  which  may  "from  many  a  blunder  free  them." 
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THE     WATER-CURE    JOURNAL 


A  Lecture.    By  i 
Price  12£  cents. 


The   Crystal    Palace  and  its  Lessons, 

Horace   Greeley.   32  pages,  octavo, 

New  York :  DeWitt  and  Davenport. 

When  tired,  discouraged,  and  sick  of  life,  ■with  a  cold,  hope- 
less future  before  you,  and  when  no  friend  is  near  to  encour- 
age, we  would  advise  the  patient  to  peruse  or  listen  to  the 
reading  of  this  attractive  Lecture.  It  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
whatever  of  life  or  of  hope  he  possesses.  He  will  then  take 
a  realizing  sense  of  his  duty,  and  his  destiny.  Nor  let  his 
energies  flag,  while  there  is  enough  of  vitality  in  his  body 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  single  effort  towards  the  further  de- 
velopment of  muscle  or  of  mind. 

Mr.  Greeley  has  described  most  eloquently  "what  he  saw  in 
the  greatest  exhibitions  of  human  industry  ever  beheld  by 
man.  Then'  he  gives  us,  in  plain  English,  the  great  lessons, 
political,  intellectual,  religious,  commercial  and  mechanical, 
which  grow  out  of  it,  and  intimates,  very  clearly,  that  the 
world  is  progressing.  It  is,  indeed,  a  treat  to  read,  and  to 
re-read  a  document  imparting  so  much  life,  light,  and  energy. 
It  inclines  one  to  renew  his  lease  on  life,  and  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  with  a  hearty  good  will  to  help  on, 
with  mighty  strides,  the  subjugation  of  all  the  elements,  in- 
cluding MOUNTAIN,  LAND,  AND  SEA. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Egypt,  embracing  a  Diary  of  Explora- 
tions on  the  Nile ;  with  observations  illustrative  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Institutions  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  present  conditions  of  the  Antiquities  and  Ruins,  with 
numerous  Engravings.  By  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  12mo.  360  pages. 
Boston  :  Godld  and  Lincoln. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  volume,  answering  in  all  re- 
spects the  elaborate  title  quoted  above.  Dr.  Smith  has  ob- 
served and  described  men  and  things  in  Egypt  as  none  but  a 
phrenologist  and  a  scholar  could  observe  and  describe.  We 
have  had  innumerable  books  on  travel  in  Egypt,  written  by 
invalid  gentlemen,  or  by  missionaries  sent  out  by  religious 
societies,  who  have  given  us  more  Theology  than  Geology, 
and  more  sermonizing  than  geography.  But  in  the  present 
volume  we  have  both,  the  Science  and  Religion ;  also  an  ac- 
count of  the  commerce,  manufactories,  agriculture,  the 
natural  history,  education,  society,  and  so-forth.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  work  on  the  East 
that  we  have  ever  met.  We  hope  the  author  will  not  delay 
the  publication  of  his  work  on  Palestine,  announced  in  the 
preface  of  this,  which  should,  by  all  means,  accompany  the 
present  agreeable  and  instructive  "Pilgrimage  to  Egypt." 

Lyra  and  other  Poems.    By  Alice  Carey.    12mo.  ISO  pp. 

New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

A  poet  of  high  and  holy  aspirations,  exhibiting,  perhaps, 
more  of  the  delicate,  dependent  feminine  spirit,  than  can 
elsewhere  be  found  in  any  writer.  To  us,  there  seems  to  be 
a  want  of  hope,  courage  and  strength.  The  mind  is  too 
much  exercised  upon  death,  sorrow,  and  the  grave.  More 
hope,  resolution,  and  cheerfulness,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
improve  the  author.  It  is  possible  that  a  want  of  physical 
vitality  renders  her  thus  sad  and  mournful.  Man  is  to  be 
improved  by  being  encouraged.  The  Lamp  of  Hope,  yes, 
immortal  Hope,  must  be  hung  in  the  Heavens,  to  invite  him 
upward. 

Miss  Carey  has  been  pronounced  by  her  admirers  second 
to  no  other  American  female  poet.  Certain  it  is,  she  has 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  delicacy,  refinement,  and  the 
most  exquisite  imagination. 

Hints  on  Dress  and  Beauty.  By  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith, 
1  vol.  12mo.  Price  25  cents,  published  by  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  New  York  and  Boston. 

A  Review,  of  this  new  work  was  given  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  this  journal,  but  we  herewith  present,  in  brief,  the 
table  Of  contents,  which  gives  a  better  view  of  the  range 
and  extent  of  this  beautiful  Book. 

Chapter  First. — The  dress  should  bespeak  the  individual. 
— Classical  dress. — Sensitiveness  of  women. — Impertinen- 
cies. — Author's  experience  of  that  kind — Thetourneur. — 
Danger  of  padding  the  bust. — Instinctive  sense  of  appro- 
priateness. 

Chapter  Second — Independence  in  dress  recommended  — 
Long  robes  and  idiocy. — Turkish  women,  and  Swiss  con- 
trast— Dripping  Undines. — Broadway  walkers. — Long 
Robes  for  the  parlor. — Democratic  simplicity. 

Chapter  Third. — Study  the  poets. — Disguises  adopted  from 
sentiments. — Penalties  attached  to  dress. — Primitive  cos- 
tumes.— Sense  of  the  beautiful.- — Vanity  a  vice  in  men. — 
Ugliness  preferable  to  prettiness. — Love  and  beauty. 
Dimpled  shoulders. 


Chapter  Fourth. — Past  absurdities. — Indian's  blanket. — 
The  Reform  Dress. — Milton  in  a  tight  bodice. — The  Sati- 
rist is  likely  to  be  petty. — Aim  at  a  thorough  humanity. 

Chapter  Fifth. — Invidious  distinctions  to  be  avoided  — Na- 
tural inference  of  the  Turkish  Women. — Genius  the 
patent  of  nobility. — Full  rich  natures. — Beautiful  in  every 
stage  of  life. 

"This  is  a  brilliant  production,  combining  wit,  eloquence 
and  sharp  sense  in  the  most  piquant  proportions.  The  sa- 
lient vivacity  of  style  displayed,  as  well  as  its  uncommon 
vigor  of  thought,  does  justice  to  the  distinguished  literary  re- 
putation of  trie  writer,  and  renders  it  a  gracious  offering  to  a 
worthy  cause." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  work  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  post  office  in  the 
United  States,  postage  pre-paid  for 30  cents,  or  it  may  be  ob- 
tained through  Booksellers,  for  25  cents  a  copy. 


The  Cavaliers  op  England;  or  the  times  of  the  Revolu- 
tions of  1612,  and  1688.  By  William  Henry  Herbert, 
New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield.  12mo,  428  pages. 

The  Legends  of  Love  and  Chivalry,  will  always  find 
readers,  while  those  passions  compose  the  controling  ele- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  Man  is  by  nature  a  loving 
animal,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  him  by  all  past  history,  he 
must  also  be  pronounced  a  fighting  animal. 

This  volume  contains  some  of  the  most  thrilling  and  in- 
teresting historical  sketches  of  "Love  and  Chivalry,"  to  be 
found  in  print.     The  following  are  among  the  subjects: 

The  Brothers  in  Arms  ;  or  Three  Noblest  Victims  for  Opin- 
ion's Sake.  The  Rival  Sisters;  or  Juggleborough  Hall,  Jas- 
pen  St.  Aubin  ;  or  The  Course  of  Passion.  Vernon  in  the 
Vale  ;  or  the  Price  of  Blood. 

The  author  is  well  known  as  a  popular  magazine  writer, 
and  the  present  volume  contains  a  revision  of  some  of  his 
early  productions. 

The  Approaching  Crisis  :  Being  a  Review  of  Dr.BuSHNEix's 
recent  lectures  on  Supernaturalism.  By  A.  J.  Davis. 
Octavo,  221  pages.  New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield.  Price  50 
cents. 

The  author  has  given  his  "  impressions,"  not  without  ar- 
gument, on  Supernaturalism.  Of  course,  he  takes  the  Ra- 
tionalistic view  of  the  subject,  and  with  a  prophetic  eye 
points  to  the  future,  indicating  results  which  a  less  venture- 
some mind  would  never  have  predicted.  Though  more  ma- 
ture, the  present  work  will  prove  equally  as  fascinating  as 
any  of  its  predecessors. 

Mr.  Davis  is,  himself,  a  modern  miracle,  not  more  easily 
comprehended  than  other  indescribable  wonders.  His  books 
will  all  be  read,  and  all  sorts  of  conclusions  will  be  formed 
in  regard  to  their  merits;  but  their  scientific  reliability  may 
not  be  determined  until  he  directs  his  attention  in  that  chan- 
nel, while  all  who  read  will  admit  that  his  moral  and  spirit- 
ual conceptions  are  vast  and  sublime. 

Isa — A  Pilgrimage.  By  Caroline  Chesebro.  12mo.  320 
pages.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

"  'Tis  but  a  dream  1 
It  is  a  thought.'* 

The  reflection  of  an  active,  critical,  independent,  and  aspir- 
ing mind  bound  down  to  earth,  because  it  cannot  leave  the 
body  and  fly  into  regions  high  above.  Her  characters  are 
positive,  honestly  painted,  without  flattery  or  disguise,  show- 
ing a  clear,  penetrating,  discriminating  and  comprehensive 
intellect,  well  schooled  in  experience  and  common  sense,  with 
an  imagination  not  wanting  in  brilliancy.  Life,  in  its  vari- 
ous phases  are  vividly  portrayed,  and  death  scenes  so  de- 
scribed as  to  awaken  the  most  sluggish  or  indifferent  heart. 
The  volume  will  be  widely  read,  and  do  good. 

The  Favorite,  a  magazine  of  instruction  and  amusement 
for  boys  and  girls  D.  H  Jaques,  editor.  New  York  :  Hy- 
att &  Jaques,  publishers.  Terms  $1.00  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. 

A  very  pretty  name  for  a  pretty  monthly  Journal ;  an  at- 
tempt to  combine  instruction  and  amusement  for  the  young. 
It  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favorite  with  all  juveniles,  and  we 
welcome  it  as  a  co-laborer  with  our  Cabinets,  Museums,  and 
Students,  in  the  great  field  of  Juvenile  Education. 

Kossuth. — John  S.  Taylor,  141  Nassau  st.,  New  York,  has 
published  a  Steel  Engraving  of  Kossuth,  which  he  well  send 
by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  It  is  a 
half  length  picture,  and  will  be  a  treat  to  the  admirers  of  the 
Eloquent  Magyar.  Than  a  portrait  of  this  eloquent  son  of 
liberty,  we  know  of  no  other  more  desirable  to  be  placed  in 
every  man's  library. 
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A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will  be  given  to  advertise- 
ments, on  the  following  terms  :  For  a  full  page,  one  month, 
$50.  For  one  column,  $18.  For  half  a  column,  $10.  For 
less  than  half  a  column,  twenty-five  cents  a  line. 

At  these  rates,  the  smallest  advertisement  amounts  to  less 
than  one  cent  a  line  for  every  thousand  copies  of  the 
Journal,  our  Edition  being  never  less  than  40,000  copies. 

The  Illustrated  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia  :  A  complete 
system  of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene.  An  illustrated  work, 
embracing  Outlines  of  Anatomy  ;  Physiology  of  the  Human 
Body  ;  Hygienic  Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of  Health  ; 
Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cookery  ;  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Water-Treatment  ;  Special  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeu- 
tics, including  the  nature,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment 
of  all  known  diseases  :  Application  to  Surgical  Diseases  ; 
Application  of  Hydropathy  to  Midwifery  and  the  Nursery  ; 
with^a  complete  Index.  By  R.  T.  TrAll,  M.  D.  Two  12mo. 
volumes,  substantially  bound,  price  $2.50,  just  published  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York. 

For  popular  reference  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
we  know  of  no  work  which  can  fill  its  place.  Without 
any  parade  of  technical  terms,  it  is  strictly  scientific  ;  the 
language  is  plain  and  simple  ;  the  points  explained  are  of 
great  importance  ;  devoted  to  progress,  the  editor  is  no  slave 
to  theory  ;  he  does  not  shock  the  general  reader  by  medical 
ultraisms;  while  he  forcibly  demonstrates  the  benefits  of 
modern  improvements.  Of  all  the  numerous  publications 
which  have  obtained  such  a  wide  popularity,  as  issued  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  perhaps  none  are  more  adapted  to  gen- 
eral utility  than  this  rich,  comprehensive,  and  well-arranged 
Encyclopedia. — New  York  Tribune. 

Spalding's  Improved  Graham  Flour  is  for  sale  by  N.  H. 
Wolfe,  No.  17  South-st.,  New- York,  John  D.  Gardner  &  Co., 
flour  commission  merchants,  Boston,  Wyman  K.  Barrett, 
commission  merchant,  Albany,  and  by  L.  A.  Spalding,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

This  flour  is  made  of  the  best  quality  white  wheat,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  flour  hitherto  known  as  Graham 
Flour.  It  makes  a  superior  loaf  of  brown  bread,  Rusk, 
Cakes,  and  Pie  crust — and  where  used  is  highly  approved. 
Try  it,  and  then  judge.  June,  6t. 

Syringes. — We  have  just  received  from  the  Manufactory 
of  A.  H.  Hutchinson,  Sheffield,  England,  an  assortment  of 
their  superior  Syringes,  comprising  various  sizes  and  styles, 
among  which  are  some  of  the  finest  ever  imported.  We  can 
furnish  almost  any  pattern  desired  at  from  three  to  ten  dol- 
lars. We  would  particularly  request  the  attention  of  Hydro- 
pathic Physicians  to  some  of  the  more  improved  styles,  as 
we  are  confident  their  superior  merit  will  ensure  their  im- 
mediate adoption. 

We  have  also  all  of  the  different  styles  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, which  we  sell  at  prices  ranging  from  one  to  four 
dollars.  Syringes  can  be  ordered  by  mail,  and  sent  by  first 
express.  All  orders  will  be  filled  with  dispatch.  Address, 
post-paid,  Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau-st.  New  York. 

The  Science  of  Society.— Part  I.  The  True  Constitution 
of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual.  Part 
II.  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price,  a  Scientific  Measure  of  Honesty 
in  Trade.  Two  parts  in  one  volume.  By  Stephen  Pearl 
Andrews.  Published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New- York 
and  Boston.    Price  75  cents. 

"  This  work  claims  to  be  a  solution  of  the  Great  Social  Prob- 
lem ;  a  demonstration  of  the  principles  of  Individual  Sover- 
eignty ;  an  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  equity  in  social  and 
commercial  intercourse ;  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  must  form  the  basis  of  a  True  Social  Organ- 
ization. Simple  and  original  in  its  principles,  clear  in  its 
statements,  exact  in  its  logic,  forcible  in  its  applications, un- 
compromising in  its  conclusions,  it  is  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of 
human  destiny." — T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D. 

"  Mr.  Andrews  has  clearly  produced  ideas  which  sooner  or 
later  must  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  public. 
The  fairness  and  ability  with  which  he  has  treated  them  are 
potent  to  the  most  cursory  reader." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"  This  is  a  work  by  an  original  and  vigorous  thinker.  His 
views  are  stated  with  great  clearness,  and  argued  with  no 
little  subtlety  and  force." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"  We  can  give  no  fair  synopsis  of  the  author's  views,  posi- 
tions, and  arguments.  To  be  fully  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, they  must  be  read — read  in  extenso,  and  carefully 
and  thoroughly  examined." — Oswego  Palladium. 

"Mr.  Andrews,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  an  able  writer 
and  a  profound  thinker." — Boston  C ommonwealth. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  we  have 
ever  yet  read,  as  well  because  of  the  novel  views  it  enun- 
ciates as  of  the  masterly  style  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
Were  his  sentiments  so  many  falsities,  it  would  still  be  a 
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luxury  to  reaii  an  author  who  so  well  expresses  himself.    Mr.  | 

Andrews  is  no  destructive.    He   has  in  him  nothing  of  the  ; 

Red  Republican — at  least  not   in  the  offensive  sense  of  that  j 
designation." — Cleveland  True  Democrat. 

"Andrews  is  the  theoretic  and  historic  philosopher  of  what  ! 

may  be  regarded  as  the  specifically  American  form  of  Social-  ; 

ism.     It  is  the  work  of  an  American  philosopher,  handled  in  > 

that  eminently  practical  manner  which  in  all   things  is  pe-  ' 

culiar    to  Americans." — |/Pranslated   from  the  Allgemeine  \ 

Zeitung  (German.)  J 

The  Favorite  ;  A  new  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Boys  and   \ 
Girls.     D.  H.  Jacques,  Editor. 

The  Favorite  is  issued  Monthly,  each  number  containing 
thirty-two  pages  embellished  with  Many  Beautiful  Engra- 
vings, and  forming,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  nearly  four  hundred  pages  !  It  is  printed  on  the 
finest  and  whitest  paper,  in  the  highest  style  of  typography, 
and  is  afTorded  at  the  low  price  of  One  Bollar  a  Year.  It  is 
filled  with  Stories,  Poetry,  Historical  Sketches,  Accounts  of 
Travel  and  Adventure  in  foreign  countries,  Entertaining 
Scientific  Instruction;  Conversations  on  Natural  History  and 
Botany,  Lessons  on  the  Physical  Training  of  the  Young, 
Games,  Riddles,  &c, — the  Entertaining  and  the  Useful  being 
happily  blended  throughout. 

The  young  people  are  delighted  with  it.  and  declare  that 
it  was  rightly  named  the  Favorite.  Specimen  copies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  persons  desiring  to  examine  it.  Terms, 
$1  a  year,  or  five  copies  for  $4.  Address  post-paid.  Hyatt 
&  Jacques,  97  Cliff-st.,  New- York.  N.  B.  Agents  are 
wanted  in  all   parts  of  the  United  States.  June,  It. 

Elegant  and  Fashionarle  Clothing  at  Low  Prices. — We 
take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
and  especially  those  about  to  visit  New- York,  to  the  splendid 
Clothing  Establishment  of  Messrs.  Booth  &  Foster,  27 
Courtland-st.  These  gentlemen  have  attained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  their  fairness  and  punctuality  in  business, 
and  have  done  as  much  or  more  than  any  others  in  abolishing 
the  ruinous  high  tariif  on  wearing  apparel,  so  long  kept  up 
to  the  damage  of  our  pockets  by  so-styled  fashionable  tailors. 
They  have  proved  that  a  genteel  and  elegant  suit  of  clothes 
may  be  worn  without  making  a  man  bankrupt,  and  deserve 
universal  patronage  for  this  equalizing  trade;  their  estab- 
lishment is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  in  the 
Union,  and  their  superb  assortment  consists  of  every  variety 
of  wearing  apparel  needful  or  belonging  to  the  wardrobe  of 
a  gentleman. 

We  advise  our  country  merchants  visiting  the  city  of  New- 
York,  to  give  Messrs.  Booth  if  Foster  a  call,  whom  they  will, 
we  assure  them,  find  liberal  and  honorable  gentlemen,  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  accommodate  their  wants,  and  to  extend 
to  them  the  utmost  courtesy.  June,  It. 

The  Phonographic  Teacher. — An  inductive  exposition  of 
Phonography,  intended  to  afford  complete  and  thorough  in- 
struction to  those  who  have  not  the  assistance  of  an  oral 
teacher;  by  E.  Webster  ;— price  40  cents.  New  York: 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  Publishers. 

A  beautifully  printed  volume,  made  eminently  plain. 
Teachers  will  find  it  a  superior  text-box.  Phonography  has 
now  become  a  fixed  fact.  It  has  found  a  niche  from  which 
it  cannot  be  forced.  It  is  simple.  A  child  learns  it  readily. 
A  few  days'  study  will  make  the  pupil  master  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  and  his  facility  in  the  art  may  be 
indefinitely  increased  by  practices. — NewYork  Tribune. 

The  Science  of  Man  Applied  to  Epidemics  :  their 
Causes,  Cure  and  Prevention.  By  Lewis  S.  Hough.  Price 
50  cts.  The  above  valuable  Physiological  work  is  published 
and  for  sale  by  Bela  Marsh,  at  No.  25  Cnrnhill ;  and  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells.  No.  142  Washington  street,  Boston, 
and  No.  131,  Nassau  street,  New  York.  May)  tf. 

J.  W.  Clowes,  Surgeon  Dentist,  No.  7  Eighth  Avenue, 
New-York.  March,  tf. 

82  Nassau  Street. — Boot  Makers'  Union  Association. — 
Boots  and  Shoes  at  retail,  for  wholesale  prices.  Feb.  9t. 


WATER-CURE    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Hydropathic  Institute. — Dr.  Trall  receives  patients  at  his 
commodious  city  establishment,  15  Laight  street,  New  York, 
(the  oldest  city  Water-cure  in  the  United  States),  one  door 
from  the  beautiful  promenade  grounds  of  the  St.  John's 
Park,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hoboken  Ferry. 
The  house  enjoys  one  of  the  most  open,  airy  and  quiet  locali- 
ties in  the  city  ;  and  a  sail  of  ten  minutes  across  the  Ferry 
brings  the  cure-guests  to  the  shaded  walks  and  delightful 
groves  of  the  Elysian  Fields. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances  for  full  Water  treat- 
ment, he  has  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Hosford,  es- 
tablished a  department  for  the  special  management  of  those 
female  diseases  which  are  incurable  without  peculiar  mechan- 
ical and  surgical  treatment.  Consultations  and  city  practice 
attended  to  as  heretofore  .  June,  tf. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols  have  removed 
their  Water-Cure  Establishment  to  Prospect  Hill,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  one  hour's  ride  from  the  city,  on  the  New- 
Haven  Railroad — a  situation  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  sa- 
lubrity. 

Their  City  Office  is  at  No.  45  White-st,  near  Broadway, 
where  they  will  receive  consultations  every  Wednesday, 
from  2  to  5  P.  M.,  and  on  other  days  by  appointment. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Reu,  a  graduate  of  the  American  Hydropathic 


Institute,  and  a  thoroughly  educated  and  competent  Water- 
Cure  Physician,  will  be  at  this  office  daily  and  nightly,  and 
attend  to  consultations  and  city  practice.  We  cordially  re- 
commend him  as  deserving  entire  confidence. 

The  first  term  of  our  School  for  the  Physiological  Edu- 
cation of  Young  Ladies,  will  open  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June. 

The  third  term  of  the  American  Hydropathic  Institute  will 
open  on  the  first  Monday  in  November.  For  Circulars,  ad- 
dress T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D.,  Port  Chester  N.  Y.       June,  It. 


New  Graefenberg  Hydropathic,  and  Kink.sipathic  Es- 
tablishment.— The  subscriber  Hatters  himself,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  his  institution  is  already  as  firmly  established  and 
extensively  known  as  any  health  institution  in  this  country, 
— and  would  simply  say  that  any  desirous  of  knowing  more, 
by  writing  to  him  will  have  sent  them  free  of  expense,  a 
pamphlet  of  10  pages,  containing  a  full  report  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars.    The  institution  is  situated  on  Lockport  Hill,  about 

5  miles  from  the  city  of  Utica.     Address  R.  Holland,  M.D., 
New  Graefenberg,  N.  Y. 

Lebanon  Springs  Water-Cure — This  Institution  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  America.  It  is  situated  directly  across  the 
way  from  the  celebrated  Thermal  spring,  at  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.  For  salubrity  of  air,  cold,  pure,  and  soft  water,  ro- 
mantic and  delightful  scenery,  and  general  healthfulness  of 
climate,  and  every  facility  for  successful  Hydriatic  treat- 
ment, this  place  is  not  excelled  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

D.  Campbell  and  Lady,  the  well  known  proprietors  of  the 
institution  for  the  last  seven  years,  still  continue  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  hope  their  long 
experience  and  qualifications  will  enable  them  to  give  the 
same  general  satisfaction  in  future,  that  has  marked  their 
efforts  in  the  past. 

The  Medical  department  will  be  under  the  care  of  Dr.  B. 
Wilmarth  and  wife,  who  from  twenty-five  years'  experience 
and  observation  of  disease  and  remedies,  (five  of  which  have 
been  Hydropathic  practice,)  feel  confident  a  good  degree  of 
success  will  mark  their  efforts  in  all  curable  cases  commit- 
ted to  their  care.  Mrs.  W.  has  qualified  herself  for  taking 
charge  of  the  "Female  department  "  of  the  institution,  and 
treating  that  long  list  of  painful  and  harassing  complaints 
peculiar  to  her  sex.  Terms,  $5  to  $:?  per  week  ;  payment 
weekly.  Examination  free.  Advice  by  letter  $1.  Patients 
will  provide  the  usual  articles  for  treatment.     D.  Campbell 

6  Son,  Proprietors  ;  B.  Wilmarth,  M.D.,  Physician.     Jn,  tf. 

Milford  Water-Cure  Establishment. —The  undersigned, 
having  tested  to  considerable  extent,  in  his  Medical  Practice 
for  several  years  past,  the  wonderful  virtues  and  power  of 
Water,  when  judiciously  applied  as  a  curative  agent  in 
disease  of  the  Human  Organism,  has,  after  duly  considering 
the  subject,  and  feeling  the  great  importance  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, to  meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  public, 
and,  by  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  friends,  finally  con- 
sented to  open  his  house  for  the  reception  of  the  Sick  and 
Afflicted  who  may  desire  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  Water- 
Cure  Treatment.  Chronic  disease  of  every  class  will  re- 
ceive due  attention,  more  especially  Scrofulous,  Lung, 
Rheumatic,  Uterine,  (or  Female  difficulties,)  Hemorrhoidal, 
(or  Piles.)  Nervous,  and  every  variety  of  Cutaneous,  or  Skin 
diseases. 

Suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  for  Nurses,  and 
the  accommodation  of  patients. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  one  heavy  comfortable,  two 
woollen  blankets,  two  coarse  cotton  and  one  linen  sheet,  four 
towels,  and  a  quantity  of  old  linen  for  bandages. 

Terms — as  liberal  as  at  any  other  water-cure  establish- 
ment ;  payable  weekly.  Address  the  undersigned,  post-paid. 
E.  A.  Cone,  M.D.,  Milford,  Oakland  Co.,  Michigan.    Jn,  It. 

Mammoth  Water-Cure  of  the  West. — C.  Graham,  M. 
J}.,  Froprietor  ;  Roland  S.  Houghton,  A.M.,  M.D .,  Resi- 
dent Physician.  This  establishment  is  situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  adjoining  the  town  of  Harrodsburg,  in 
Mercer  Co.,  Kentucky  ;  being  30  miles  from  Frankfort,  23 
from  Lexington,  and  8  from  the  Kentucky  River,— near  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  State.  The  main  establishment 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  spacious  buildings  in  the 
West  ;  capable,  together  with  the  surrounding  cottages,  of 
accommodating  no  less  than  500  patients.  Since  the  last 
season,  the  proprietor  has  erected,  at  a  large  additional  ex- 
pense, a  spacious  and  commodious  Bath- House,  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  the  Water  Treatment.  This  new 
building  has  been  so  constructed  that  the  two  departments 
into  which  it  has  been  divided  (for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
male  and  female  patients,  respectively,)  are  entirely  distinct 
and  complete.  It  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  excellent 
water  from  an  inexhaustible  spring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
establishment,  of  an  average  temperature  of  55  degrees. 
Among  the  different  baths  will  be  found  every  variety  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  suitable  for  the  treatment  : — 
such  as  the  Douches  of  all  kinds — rising,  descending,  and 
horizontal  ;  eye,  ear,  and  nose  baths  ;  irrigating  fountains  ; 
the  "snake  bath  ;"  the  plunge,  shower,  half-bath,  shallow- 
bath  ;  sitz  baths,  etc.,  etc.  In  fine,  the  proprietor  has  avoid- 
ed neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  order  to  render  the  estab- 
lishment inferior  to  none  in  Europe  or  America.  The 
grounds  are  elevated  and  extensive  ;  and  the  walks  have 
been  tastefully  laid  out,  while  they  are  perfectly  shaded  in 
the  hot  season.  Jn  wet  weather,  the  spacious  and  entensive 
piazzas  in  front  of  the  establishment  afford  a  delightful  and 
sheltered  promenade  of  no  less  than  300  yards  in  extent. 
The  establishment  is  also  provided  with  two  Bowling  Sa- 
loons, and  an  elegant  Saloon  for  the  accommodation  of  pa- 
tients who  wish  for  other  kinds  of  physical  exercise.  The 
Ball-room  of  the  institution,  which  is  00  feet  by  45,  is  one  of 
the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  rooms  of  the  kind  in  the  West- 
ern country. 

The  Medical  department  is  filled  by  Roland  S.  Houghton, 


AM,  M.D. ,  author  of  "Dulwer  and   Forbes   on   the  Water 
Treatment,"  "  Three  Lectures  on  II  ygioiie  and  Hydropathy 
etc.,  etc.  ;  and  heretofore,  lor  a  number  of  years,  a  su':' 
practitioner  of  the  Water-Cure    m   the   City  '.I    New- York. 
The  proprietor  U  oonfident  that  Dr.  HotrOHToi'a  experienoe 

in  the  various  departments  of  #lydro])aihy,  will  entitle  him 
to  the  entire  confidence  of  those  who  may  stand  in  need  of 
his  professional  services. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  heavy  comfortables, 
two  blankets,  two  coarse  cotton  and  one  heavy  linen  sheet, 
six  towels,  and  a  quantity  of  old  linen  suitable  U>r  bandages  ; 
all  of  which  should  be  carefully  marked. 

Terms.— The  terms  for  board,  medical  fees,  and  attend- 
ance, will  be  ten  dollar*  a  week  tor  each  patient  for  the 
first  four  weeks  ;  for  each  successive  week,  icioii  i  DOU.1M. 
Servants  who  may  be  brought  to  attend  on  patients  will  be 
charged  $260  each  week.  For  further  information,  address 
Dr.  C.  Graham,  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky.  June.  tf. 

Glen  Haven  Festival.— Invitation.— We  cordially  and 
earnestly  invite  all  persons  who  have  been  inmate!  under 
treatment  at  Glen  Haven  Water-Cure,  with  such  mem- 
bers of  their  families  as  may  desire  to  accompany  them,  to 
join  in  the  celebration  of  our  annual  Festivalon  Wednesday, 
June  23d,  and  partake  of  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  us  on  that 
day.     Our  design  is  two-fold  : — 

We  wish  those  who  have  been  our  guests  should  enjoy  a 

Re-union.     Those  who,  while  here,  from  having  a  common 

object,  came  to  have  a  common  sympathy,  can  but  be  pleased 

to  look  into  each  other's  faces  a-new,  and  read  fresh  chapters 

I   in  each  other's  life.     And  all  will  have  opportunity  to  learn 

;   whether  others  faith  in  the  philosophy  of  Water-Cure  has 

;    brightened  or  dimmed  by  the  lapse  of  Time. 

Our  other  design  is,  if  possible,  to  convince  unbelieving  peo- 
i  pie  of  the  value  of  Hydropathy  as  a  means  for  preserving 
1  health  and  curing  disease.  We  shall  therefore  extend  invi- 
!  tations  by  letters  to  persons  of  both  sexes.  We  know  that 
;  prejudice  is  strong  ;  but  Truth  is  mightier  than  prejudice. 
;  We  know  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  believe  that  Hydro- 
i  pathic  Physicians  nearly  starve  their  patients.  We  shall  set 
i   our  table   wilh  no  article  on  that  day  which  does   not  in  its 

>  season  find  its  way  to  the  table  of  the  Cure.  Our  friends 
]  shall  see  how  our  patients  starve.  We  know  that  it  is  sup- 
j   posed  that  it  is  worth  one's  life  to  undergo  the  administration 

of  the  baths.    We  want  those  who  think  thus  should  be  dis- 

\  abused.     We  know  that  many  persons  think  Water  Instilu- 

!  tions  are  desolate,  uncomfortably   looking  places,   with  no- 

j  thing  of  the  breath  of  Home  about  them.  We  hope  to  be  able 

)  to  give  opportunity  for  thorough  inspection  of  Glen  Haven 

',  on  that  day,  and  leave  all  to  draw  conclusions 

We  shall  spare  no  effort  to  make  the  occasion  one  that  shall 

\  be  wreathed  with  pleasant  memories.    For  all  who  may  come 

J  on  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  Railroad  from  East  or  West — the 

i  Steamer  Homer  will  be  at  the  dock  at  Skaneateles,  and  at 

j  10s  o'clock  A.  M.,  will  leave  for  the  Glen.     The  ride  up  the 

>  lake  on  a  bright  June  day  is  worth  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
j  miles.  Will  you  permit  us  to  impose  one  condition  ?  That 
)  such  of  you  as  see  this  notice,  and  will,  if  possible,  be  pres- 
{  ent,  send  us  a  letter  to  that  effect  as  early  as  the  25th  of  .May, 
j  or  the  1st  of  June  outside,  that  we  may  know  the  probable 
j  number  of  our  guests.  That  you  will  all  come,  and  that  your 
|  faith  in  Nature  and  Water  as  the  great  preservative  and  cu- 
)  rative  forces  may  be  quickened,  that  the  day  may  be  bright, 

>  and  all  enjoy  it,  is  our  wish.    Our  P.  Office  address  is  Scott, 

>  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.    Respectfully,   The  Proprietors. 

I  Easthampton  Water-Cure. — Dr.  E.  Snell,  having  re- 

!  moved  his  residence  from  Springfield  Water-Cure  on  account 

j  of  its  bad  location  and  great  unfitness  for  the  business,  has 

j  located  himself  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Easthampton,  near 

>  the  Williston  Seminary,  and  has  purchased  and  fitted  the 
5  building  known  as  Snow's  Hotel  for  a  Water-Cure. 

The  great  success  attending  his  practice  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  eighty  out  of  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  pa- 
tients treated  at  his  establishment  for  a  few  months  past 
have  been  discharged  cured  or  nearly  so,  and  all  greatly  bene- 
fitted. Easthampton,  the  most  beautiful  village  in  Massa- 
chusetts, possessing  every  attraction,  is  but  four  miles  from 
Northampton  Depot,  where  a  carriage  from  the  house  is  al- 
ways in  waiting  at  the  arrival  of  the  several  trains.  Dr. 
Snell  has  the  most  unparalleled  success  in  treating  female 
complaints  of  all  kinds.  He  also  finds  Coad's  Patent  Gradu- 
ated Battery,  which  he  has  obtained  at  great  expense,  very 
useful  in  many  cases  of  Paralysis,  Rheumatism,  &c.  Terms, 
$G  per  week.  Examination  fee.  §2  Patients  will  furnish 
two  comfortables,  two  blanksts,  two  sheets,  and  some  towels, 
all  well  marked.  N.  B.  Patients  very  feeble,  and  bringing 
a  nurse,  can  board  the  nurse  for  $2  per  week  at  the  estab- 
lishment     Dr.  E.  Snell,  Proprietor  and  Physician.    Jn,  2t. 

Mt.  Prospect  Water- Cure  and  Institute,  Binqiiamton, 
N.  Y. — This  Institution  is  located  in  a  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic grove  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Prospect,  and  within  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Village.  Possessed  of  a  never-failing  Spring  of 
pure  soft  water,  an  atmosphere  free  frcm  miasmatic  influ- 
ences, of  carriage  and  foot-walks  up  the  mountains,  "free  from 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  busy  life,"  with  excellent  rowing 
and  sailing  privileges  upon  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  Che- 
nango, are  a  few  of  the  presentation  the  "  Cure  "  offers  to  the 
invalid. 

The  house  is  new,  commodious,  bathing  apparatus  ample 
and  convenient,  well  ventilated,  with  230  feet  piazza. 

The  Medical  department  is  under  the  entire  charge  of  Dr. 
Thayer  and  Wife,  who  have  had  five  years'  experience  in 
Hydropathic  practice,  and  are  favorably  known  as  successful 
practitioners.  Courses  of  lectures,  with  full  plates  and  illus 
trations,  will  be  given  throughout  the  season  to  the  Studen 
and  Patients  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hydropathy  a 
Hygiene.  Terms,  from  $4  to  $3  per  week,  according  to  room 
and  attention  required,  payable  weekly.  Patients  will  bring 
the  usual  fixins.  O.  V.  Thayer,  M.U..  Resident  Physician 
D.  W.  Rasney  and  II.  M.  RanNEY.  Proprietors.    May,  tf. 
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Orange  Mountain  Water-Cure.— This  establishment  is 
situated  near  the  village  of  South  Orange,  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  five  miles  from  Newark,  and  fourteen  miles 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  line  of  the  Morris  and  Es- 
sex Railway,  by  which  passengers  are  landed  at  the  Station 
House  of  the  establishment,  a.'  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
door.  Having  been  greatly  enlarged  and  much  improved,  it 
now  affords  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Cure-Guests. 

All  the  requisites  for  such  an  establishment  are  here  found, 
viz.  :  pure  mountain  spring  water,  beau  tif  ul  and  retired  wal  ks 
through  the  woods  and  upon  the  mountains  for  several  miles 
in  extent,  and  shielded  from  the  winds  in  winter  and  the  sun 
in  summer ;  springs  of  soft  water  along  the  various  paths, 
and  picturesque  scenery. 

From  many  points  in  the  wa?ks  where  the  prospect  is  not 
intercepted  by  woods,  an  extensive  panoramic  view  is  pre- 
sented of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  the  towns 
adjoining ;  East  and  West  Bloomfield,  North  and  South 
Orange,  Newark,  Belleville,  Elizabethtown,  the  waters  of 
New  York  harbor,  and  Newark  Bay,  Staten  Island,  its  vil- 
lages, etc. 

The  establishment  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  Water- 
Cure  practice  in  winter,  (which  for  many  diseases  is  the  most 
favorable  period  of  the  year,)  being  sheltered  on  the  East 
and  Northwest  by  prominent  mountains,  fitted  up  in  a  very 
superior  manner,and  provided  with  abundant  suppliesof  cold 
and  hot  water.  Ladies  need  not  leave  their  rooms  for  treat- 
ment, as  private  baths  are  attached  to  most  of  them. 

Terms,  $3  and  $10  in  winter,  and  $10,  $11,  and  $12,  in 
summer,  payable  always  weekly.  Consultation  fee,  $5.  Per- 
sons occupying  the  whole  of  a  double  room,  or  requiring  ex- 
tra attendance,  will  be  charged  accordingly.  Board  of  private 
servants,  $3  per  week. 

Patients  must  provide  themselves  with  four  course  thick 
linen  sheets,  two  thick  blankets,  two  thick  comforters,  and 
six  towels  ;  or  when  unavoidable,  the  same  may  be  hired  of 
the  Institution  for  $1  per  week. 

Persons  coming  to  the  establishment  from  New  York,  leave 
the  foot  of  Courtlandt  street  at  8%  and  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
4  and  6  o'clock  P.  M.  The  time  occupied  in  reaching  South 
Orange  from  New  York,  is  about  one  hour.  Visiters  can 
come  from  and  return  to  the  city  several  times  duringtheday. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Wedkp.,  late  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  Physi- 
cian of  the  Institution.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Freyburg,  in  Baden,  Germany;  he  has  visited  the 
Grafenberg  Institution,  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Pries- 
nitz  ;  many  of  the  water-cure  establishments  of  Europe  ; 
and  has  had  twelve  years,  experience  in  Hydropathy.  Let- 
ters upon  professional  business  should  be  addressed  to  Dr. 
Weder  ;  all  others  to  George  H  Mitchell.  Superintendent, 
directed  to  South  Orange,  Essex  County,  N.  J.        May,  It. 

Concord  Water-Cure  Establishment,  Concord,  New- 
Hampshire  — This  Institution,  situated  in  the  delightful 
village  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  passed  into  the  hands  and  un- 
der the  Medical  supervision  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Vail,  of  New 
York,  who  will  spare  no  effort  to  render  it  an  agreeable  home 
to  the  invalid,  and  everyway  worthy  of  the  liberal  patronage 
it  has  heretofore  received. 

To  those  who  would  seek  the  recovery  of  their  health  by 
this  simple,  beautiful,  and  efficient  method  of  cure,  perhaps 
no  location  presents  superior  inducements  to  Concord.  The 
unsurpassed  purity  of  the  water  with  which  the  establish- 
ment is  supplied,  the  beauty  of  the  town,  the  salubrity  of 
the  air,  and  the  delightfulness  of  surrounding  scenery,  con- 
spire to  render  it  a  desirable  resort  for  the  invalid,  and  con- 
tribute essentially  to  aid  him  in  his  recovery.  Concord  is 
accessible  from  almost  every  direction,  being  the  converging 
point  of  several  different  Railroads.  Persons  from  New  York, 
can  visit  the  place  at  a  cost  of  $5. 

Terms,  from  $6  to  $3  per  week  in  summer  ;  $4  to  $6  in 
winter.  A  deduction  from  the  above  terms  if  two  patients 
occupy  the  same  room.  Each  patient  is  required  to  provide 
himself  with  two  comfortables,  two  thick  woolen  blankets, 
one  linen,  and  two  course  cotton  sheets,  towels,  &c.  May,  3t. 

Wyoming  Cottage  Water-Cure  —  Wyoming,  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y. — This  Institution  now  commences  its  second 
season.  Its  location  is  retired,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from, 
and  overlooking  the  beautiful  village  and  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  surrounding  country  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  while  its  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  is  health- 
giving  in  all  its  influences.  The  building  is  new,  the  rooms 
are  ample  in  size,  some  of  them  delightfully  pleasant,  look- 
ing out  upon  beautiful  landscapes,  all  of  them  neatly  fur- 
nished and  perfectly  ventilated.  We  have  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  our  Bathing  arrangements,  now  comprising  all 
the  varieties  of  local  and  general  baths.  The  grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  out  and  the  summer  walks  cool  and  inviting 

Wyoming  is  situated  twelve  miles  south  of  Leroy,  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Geneseo,  ten  miles  east  of  Attica,  and  six 
miles  north  of  Warsaw — and  patients  coming  by  Railroad 
from  Rochester  or  Buffalo,  will  stop  at  Batavia  or  Attica. 
A  stage  leaves  Batavia  every  Tuesday  and  alternate  morn- 
ings, and  Attica  every  morning,  bringing  patients  to  the 
door  of  the  Establishment.  These  stages  run  in  connection 
with  the  morning  express  trams  east  and  west.  Stages 
leave  Geneseo  and  Warsaw  for  this  place  every  morning. 
P.  H.  Hayes,  E.  C.  Winchester,  Proprietors.    Ap.  clt  tf. 

The  Round  Hill  Water-Cure  Retreat  — Established 
in  1847.  Located  at  R.OUND  Hill,  Northampton,  Mass.  Ac- 
cessible by  Railroad  from  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York,  in 
from  4  to  5  hours.  For  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  location 
— softness  and  purity  of  water — large  and  well-furnished 
rooms,  and  for  comforts  and  conveniences  for  patients  and 
their  friends,  this  establishment  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
country.  Address  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Agent,  or  C.  A.  Hall, 
M.D.,  Physician.  Feb.  lit. 


Forestville  Water-Cure,  at  Forestville,  Chautauque 
Co.,  N.  Y. — This  new  Establishment  got  up  on  an  improved 
plan  and  supplied  with  pure  soft  water  from  the  hill-side,  is 
now  open  for  reception  of  Patients. 

This  is  a  point  easy  of  access  from  all  directions  ;  situated 
upon  the  New- York  &  Erie  Railroad,  two  miles  from  its  ter- 
mination at  the  lake,  and  five  miles  from  the  Buffalo  and 
State  line  Railroad,  from  which  passengers  can  come  almost 
every  hour  in  the  day,  leaving  at  Silver  Creek.  The  Village 
has  several  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
and  productive  farming  country.  The  scenery  romantic, 
and  climate  healthful. 

Dr.  Parker,  resident  Physician,  for  the  restoration  of  his 
own  health  resorted  to  this  system  of  treatment  as  practiced 
in  several  of  the  best  establishments  in  the  country,  and  now 
abandons  for  this,  his  former  mode  of  practice,  as  a  less  effi- 
cient and  curative  means.  No  pains  will  be  spared  in  furnish- 
ing nurses  anc  attendants  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  and 
all  indulgencies  at  the  table  and  elsewhere  allowed,  consistent 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Patients  are  required  to  fur- 
nish two  good  sized  cotton  comfortables,  two  strong  sheets, 
six  coarse  bath  towels,  and  something  suitable  for  body 
bandages.  Charges  for  Board,  attendance,  lights,  fuel,  &c, 
from  ,§ 5.50  to  $3.  Charles  Parker.  M.D  ,  and  Amos  R. 
Avery,  M  D.,  Proprietors.  Address,  Hanover  P.  0.,  Chau- 
tauque Co.,  N.  Y.  June,  6t. 

Sugar  Creek  Falls  Water-Cure. — This  institution  is 
now  ready  to  receive  patients.  It  is  beautifully  and  health- 
fully located  on  a  commanding  eminence  3-4  of  a  mile  east 
of  the  Falls,  on  the  road  from  Wheeling  to  Wooster,  and  from 
Massillon  to  Canal  Dover  and  New  Philadelphia,  12  miles 
south  of  Massillon,  8  miles  west  of  Dover,  12  miles  west  of 
New  Philadelphia,  7  miles  from  the  Zoar  community,  acces- 
sible by  Stages  daily  from  all  the  above  places.  It  is  abund- 
antly supplied  with  very  soft,  pure  spring  water,  conveyed  to 
the  Cure  by  stone  pipe.  Terms,  from  $5  to  $3  per  week, 
payable  weekly  in  advance.  Post-office  address,  Dr  H. 
Frease,  Deardorflf's  Mills,  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio.  May 
1st,  1852.  May,  3t. 

Athol  Water-Cure. — This  Establishment  has  been  liber- 
ally patronized  during  the  past  year,  and  is  still  in  successful 
operation,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J  H.  Hero,  who  is  striv- 
ing to  make  his  place  what  it  should  be  for  the  treatment 
of  every  variety  of  Chronic  Disease. 

Athol  abounds  in  pure  soft  Water,  good  air,  and  fine  sce- 
nery, and  is  accessible  by  Railroad. 

Each  patient  requires  two  comfortables,  two  woolen  blan- 
kets, three  sheets,-  six  crash  towels,  and  old  cloth  for  band- 
ages. Terms,  $6  per  week,  unless  extra  room  or  attention  is 
required.  May,  4t. 

Rock  Spring  Water-Cure,  by  Cary  Cox,  M.D.,  Marietta, 
Georgia.';The  Water-Cure  Establishment  of  Dr.  U.  Cox  has 
been  successful,  not  only  in  the  number  of  patients,  but  in 
proving  the  efficiency  of  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  for 
the  removal  of  disease.  Dr.  Cox  is  prepared  to  cite  instances, 
in  this  place  and  elsewhere,  of  invalids  of  long  standing  who 
have,  under  his  regimen,  been  restored  to  vigorous  health. 
No  place  in  the  State  offers  greater  advantages  for  such  an 
establishment  as  that  ef  Dr.  Cox,  or  holds  out  stronger  in- 
ducements to  persons  in  bad  health  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  used  by  Hydropathic 
Physicians." — Marietta  Advocate.  Letters  of  enquiry,  post 
paid,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  May,  2t. 

Cleveland  Watkr-Cure  Establishment — The  above 
Establishment,  having  been  put  in  fine  order,  is  now  com- 
mencing its  fourth  season.  The  success  which  has  attended  it 
thus  far  enables  the  subscriber  to  say  with  confidence,  to  all 
who  wish  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  Water-Cure 
Treatment,  that  they  can  pursue  it  here  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices  for  the  removal  of  disease.  The  location, 
although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  the  Union,  is  still  very  retired.  The  water  is 
very  pure,  soft,  and  abundant. 

The  charge  for  board,  medical  advice,  and  all  ordinary  at- 
tendance of  nurses,  is  $3  per  week,  payable  weekly.  T.  T. 
Seelye,  M.D. ,  Proprietor.  Feb.  5t. 

Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution,  No.  1  Glen  Street. 
— This  building  was  erected  expressly  for  Hydropathic  pur- 
poses, and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  patients.  The  location  is 
retired,  and  overlooks  the  city. 

Terms — For  full  board  and  treatment.  $6  to  $10  per  week, 
according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  examination  will  usually  be 
required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  two  woolen  blankets,  one  comfortable,  and  old 
linen  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.  D.  E.  F.  Rogers,  Su- 
perintendent. Feb.  tf. 

Forest  City  Cure,  near  Ithica,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
lovely  Cayuga,  and  well  furnished.  Health  of  locality,  pu- 
rity of  water,  and  beauty  of  scenery  unsurpassed.  Science 
and  experience  in  the  Medical  department.  A  Gymnasium 
and  other  places  for  exercise  and  amusement  attached. 
Terms,  $5  to  $10  per  week.  Students  accommodated.  Mor- 
ris Dwight,  M.D.    J.  T.  Burdick,  M.D  ,  Proprietor.     Jn.  tf. 


The  Brownsville  Water-Cure  Establishment,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  BiELz,  is  open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
Summer  and  Winter.  Feb.  lOt. 

Willow-Grove  Water-Cure — Is  now  open  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr  Henry  F.  Meir,  M.D.  Letters  addressed 
Willow-Grove,  Montgomery  Co,  Pa.,  or,  Philadelphia,  43 
South  10th  street.  Philadelphia  City  Practice  personally 
attended  to.  June,  It.* 


The  Elmir.v  Water-Cure  will  be  open  on  the  First  of  June, 
1852.    The  entire -management  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
S.  O.  Gleason  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleason,  M.D.     Mrs.  G. 
pay  especial  attention  to  the  treatment  of  female  diseases 

Each  patient  (for  packing  purposes)  is  expected  to  furnish 
three  comforters,  one  blanket,  one  linen  sheet,  and  four  bath 
towels. 

Terms,  Third  floor,  double  rooms  $5,  fo»  each  person  per 
week.  Second  floor  $G,  do.  First,  price  according  to  the 
amount  of  room  required.  Address  S.  0.  Gleason,  M.D., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  May,  tf. 


Water-Cure  at  the  Lehigh  Mountain  Springs,  near 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  water  is  excellent,  air  pure,  exercises 
on  the  mountain  and  rowing  on  the  delightful  river  ;  also,  a 
bowling-alley  and  gymnastic  amusements — new  bath  ar- 
rangements, all  assist  to  effect  good  cures.  It  may  with 
truth  be  said,  a  more  beautiful  spot  cannot  be  found.  Dr. 
F.  H.  Oppelt.  May,  2t. 

Dr.  R.  Wes?elhoeft's  Water-Cure  Establishment,  in 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  notwithstanding  many  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, continues  in  successful  operation.  Patients  are  receiv- 
ed at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  will  meet  with  the  personal 
care  of  Dr.  W.,  who  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend again  to  his  professional  duties.  March,  4t. 

Vapor  Baths. — John  Hanna,  of  86  Forsyth  street,  near 
Grand,  New  York,  will  administer  Vapor  Baths  daily,  from 
9  a  m  to  10  p.  m.  A  female  will  be  in  attendance  to  wait 
on  ladies.  Feb.  tf. 

Pennsylvania  Water-Cure  Establishment — By  Edward 
Acker,  M.  D.,  Phillipsburgh,  opposite  the  town  of  Beaver, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  Beaver  county.  Pa.  Feb.  8t. 

George  Hoyt,  M.D.,  Hydropalhist,  while  doing  City 
'practice,'  will  also  visit  patients  in  the  country.  Office, 
No.  20  Winter-st.,  Boston.  June,  2t. 

Water-Cure — for  reception  and  treatment,  of  patients,  by 
Dr  LaChenmeyer,  106  Callowhill-st.,  Philadelphia.    Jn,  3t. 

Rhode-Island  Water-Cure. — Dr.  C.  R.  Broadbent's 
Office  and  Residence,  is  341  Hight-st  ,  Providence,       Jn,  2t. 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No.  22  South  Main  street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Feb.  14t.* 

The  Phrenological  Cabinet  contains  Busts  and  Casts  from 
the  heads  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that  ever  lived  : 
Skulls,  both  human  and  animal,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  including  Pirates,  Robbers.  Murderers,  and  Thieves  : 
also  numerous  Paintings  and  Drawings  of  celebrated  indivi- 
duals, living  and  dead  :  and  is  always  open  free  to  visiters. 

Professional  Examinations,  with  written  and  verbal  de- 
scriptions of  character,  given  when  desired,  including  direc- 
tions as  to  suitable  occupations,  the  selection  of  partners  in 
business,  congenial  companions  for  life,  etc.,  etc  ,  all  of  which 
will  be  found  highly  useful  and  exceedingly  interesting. 

Our  Rooms  are  in  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  142  Washington  st.,  Boston.  Fowlers  &  Wells. 


NOTICES  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Volume  XIV.  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  commenced 
with  the  July  Number.  The  terms  are,  for  a  single  copy, 
$L.00  a  year  in  advance.  Five  copies,  $4  00.  Ten  copies, 
$7.00;  and  twenty  copies  will  be  furnished  for  $10.00. 

This  Journal  will  be  sent  in  clubs  to  different  post  offices 
at  the  same  rates  when  desired,  as  it  frequently  happens  that 
old  subscribers  wish  to  make  a  present  of  a  volume  to  their 
friends,  who  reside  in  other  places. 

A  few  moment's  time  is  usually  enough  to  convince  every 
reasonable  person  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Water-Cure 
system  over  all  others  ;  a  complete  knowledge  of  which  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

It  is  believed  that  a  greater  blessing  cannot  possibly  be 
bestowed  on  the  human  race,  than  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  Life  and  Health  principles  advocated  and  taught  in  this 
Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms. 

Drafts 'on  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  always 
preferred.  Large  sums  should  be  sent  in  drafts  or  checks, 
payable  to  the  order  of  Fowlers  and  Wells,  properly  en- 
dorsed. 

All  Letters  addressed  to  the  Publishers,  to  insure  their 
receipt,  should  be  plainly  written,  containing  the  name  of 
the  writer,  the  Post  Office,  County,  and  State, 

Friends  and  co-workers  in  the  advancement  of  Hydro- 
pathy wil  see  to  it,  that  every  family  is  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  1852.     Now  is  the  time. 

Money  on  all  specie-paying  Banks  m?y  be  remitted  in 
payment  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

Special  Notice  — All  letters  and  communications  relating 
to  this  Journal  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  Fow- 
lers and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
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